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The  Wingless  Crow , by  Chuck  Fergus,  is  a collection 
of  thirty-three  Thomapples  columns  which  have  appeared 
in  GAME  NEWS.  The  nearly  200  pages  of  entertaining 
reading  will  appeal  to  Fergus  fans  as  they  reread  these  selected 
essays  as  well  as  to  those  who’ve  yet  to  discover  the  joys 
of  Thomapples.  This  top  quality  hardcover  book  costs  $10, 
delivered,  and  can  be  ordered  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Dept  AR.  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg.  PA 
17105-1567. 
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Autumn  Challenge 

AGAIN  THIS  YEAR,  Bob  Sopchick  of  York  won  the  wildlife  art  competition  for 
./"Y.the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  Program.  His  beautiful  painting.  Autumn 
Challenge,  is  reproduced  on  our  cover.  As  with  the  previous  four  such  paintings, 
it  will  soon  be  available  as  a limited  edition  print.  All  profits  from  its  sale  are 
earmarked  for  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  Program.  Commenting  on  his 

painting.  Bob  wrote: 

“Twenty-odd  years  ago  when  I was  a kid  no  one 
believed  me  when  I told  them  I had  seen  deer  on  the 
mountain  above  our  neighborhood  — that  is,  until  I 
brought  back  some  drawings  of  fresh  buck  rubs  and 
a deer  track  I had  cut  from  the  ground  with  my 
penknife.  I figured  that  if  there  were  deer  up  there, 
there  had  to  be  big  deer—  like  elk.  I made  an  elk  call 
out  of  a length  of  garden  hose,  and  with  a little 
practice  it  sounded  exactly  like  the  bugling  on  the 
“Elk  Calling  Made  Easy”  record  I bought.  For  a few 
weeks  that  autumn  the  mountains  surrounding  our 
home  echoed  with  elk  bugles.  Try  as  I might,  I never 
did  call  in  that  magnificent  bull  that  roamed  so 
vividly  in  my  imagination,  but  not  in  Cambria 
County.  The  heart  of  this  painting  lies  in  that  won- 
derful surreal  sound,  for  like  the  gobble  of  a wild 
turkey,  the  howl  of  a wolf  or  the  cry  of  the  loon,  it  is 
a special  sound  that,  once  heard,  is  never  forgotten. 

“ Autumn  Challenge  was  the  most  difficult  and  complex  painting  I’ve  ever  done. 
The  goal  was  to  assemble  many  complicated  elements  into  a simple,  unified 
composition.  The  ingredients  were  many—  I wanted  quiet  movement  and  action 
in  the  elk,  the  stream,  and  in  the  internal  forces  and  colors  of  the  landscape.  I 
sought  to  repeat  the  various  natural  rhythms  in  the  painting,  like  the  way  the  elk’s 
antlers  are  repeated  in  the  antler-like  branches  of  the  trees  behind  him.  Painting  a 
colorful  autumn  woods  with  a stream  and  a waterfall  is  tough  to  do  without  it 
looking  too  cliche.  I spent  a week  doing  field  sketches  of  all  the  landscape 
components,  and  another  two  days  just  drawing  the  elk.  Even  though  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  subtle  about  an  800-pound  elk,  there  actually  are  many  subtleties  in 
its  form  that  must  be  brought  to  surface.  I wanted  the  bull  to  be  as  dramatic  as 
possible,  so  I had  him  emerging  from  the  dark  woods  into  direct  sunlight  — much 
like  an  actor  stepping  from  the  shadows  into  a centerstage  spotlight.  It  required 
careful  planning  to  move  the  viewer’s  eye  back  to  the  other  bull  and  his  harem  of 
cows  farther  upstream. 

“I  hope  those  who  own  a print  of  Autumn  Challenge  enjoy  the  painting.  I also 
hope  that  the  surreal  bugling  of  a bull  elk  in  autumn  will  always  be  heard  in  the 
big  timber  country  of  Pennsylvania.” 

The  Autumn  Challenge  issue  will  consist  of  600  signed  and  numbered  full  color 
prints.  Image  size  is  approximately  15  x 22 Vi  inches  on  acid-free  100  percent  rag 
paper.  Price  is  $125  delivered.  Add  $97.50  if  you  want  it  framed.  Orders  are  being 
accepted  now  at  Game  Commission  headquarters  in  Harrisburg.  Spring  delivery 
is  expected.  — Bob  Bell 


Bob  Sopchick 
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ABOVE  A FIREPLACE  is  not  the  best  place  to  keep  a firearm,  friends  tell  me,  but  that’s  where 
my  old  Marlin  is  — because  I like  it  there. 


Because  Itfs  Tradition 

By  David  P.  Krupa 


MANY  CONSIDER  me  stubborn, 
unwilling  to  progress  with  the 
times.  I prefer,  however,  to  think  of 
myself  as  a traditionalist.  And  when  it 
comes  to  my  outdoor  activities,  I re- 
fuse to  get  caught  up  in  all  the  gadg- 
etry.  Instead,  I forget  about  the  so- 
called  finer  points,  and  concentrate 
on  just  one  thing  — enjoyment.  To  say 
that  I like  to  hunt  and  fish  would  be 
an  understatement  — I love  to.  When 
chores  keep  me  from  these  sports  I still 
think  about  them,  and  often,  after  a 
hard  day’s  work,  I come  home,  sink 
back  in  the  recliner,  and  dream  of 
places  and  times  that  have  earned 
permanent  quarters  within  my  heart. 
Often,  when  I’m  caught  up  in  these  im- 
aginary journeys,  my  gaze  will  circle 
the  comfortable  surroundings  of  my 
room.  The  artifacts  I’ve  collected  over 
the  many  seasons  have,  by  today’s  stan- 
dards, become  misfits  in  a world  deter- 
mined to  exchange  wood  for  plastic  and 
skilled  craftsmanship  for  rubber  stamps 
and  presses. 

I look  at  the  fieldstone  fireplace  my 
JANUARY  1987 


brother-in-law  painstakingly  built  for 
me.  The  advice  of  many  that  it  would 
be  dirty  to  burn  and  the  loss  of  heat 
would  be  phenomenal  went  overlooked. 
We  stuck  to  my  plan  and  spent  the  sum- 
mer setting  each  stone  securely  in  place. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
I’d  end  up  dusting  and  sweeping  up 
bark  and  ashes  every  time  I turned 
around.  I don’t  dispute  the  fact  that  a 
stove  or  electric  heater  would  have  been 
more  economical  and  efficient.  But  I 
wanted  a fireplace  to  remind  me  of  the 
many  hunting  trips  I'd  made,  and  of 
the  mornings  when  the  bacon  and  eggs 
frying  over  an  open  flame  got  me  up 
and  around  quicker  and  more  comfort- 
ably than  any  modern  alarm  clock.  The 
stories  I had  been  told  by  old-timers 
seemed  easily  recalled  by  the  crackling 
of  hardwood  as  well. 

Above  the  fireplace  hangs  my  Mar- 
lin 30-30.  Many  of  the  gun  enthusiasts 
who  occasionally  drop  by  tell  me  there’s 
no  worse  place  to  keep  a gun.  “It  should 
be  stored  safely  away  in  the  gun  cabi- 
net,” is  their  suggestion,  and  I suppose 
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ALONG  WITH  the  Marlin  rifle,  old  books  and 
moth-eaten  hunting  clothes,  there’s  my  side- 
by-side  shotgun.  I saved  my  lunch  money  for 
months  to  get  it. 


they’re  right.  Yet,  if  any  of  them  stop 
by  in  weeks  to  come,  they  will  still  find 
it  hanging  above  the  fireplace  mantle. 
It’s  there  because  I like  it  there.  I want 
my  Marlin  where  my  eyes  can  easily 
lock  in  on  the  fine  old  hand-checkered 
walnut  and  remind  me  of  the  years 
my  father  carried  it  through  the  woods 
of  Pennsylvania.  With  the  Marlin  hid- 
den in  the  cabinet,  these  thoughts  of 
past  November  mornings  would  not  be 
nearly  as  vivid  as  they  are  with  Dad’s 
old  gun  out  in  full  display.  In  my  mind 
I can  still  hear  Dad,  after  catching  me 
staring  at  the  old  30-30,  whispering  — 
he  always  spoke  softly  while  we  were 
hunting  — that  the  gun  would  someday 
be  mine.  I can  count  on  one  hand  the 
successful  hunts  the  gun’s  had,  but  the 
number  isn’t  important.  The  rifle  rep- 
resents more  than  just  the  deer  it’s 
taken.  It  signifies  a togetherness  be- 
tween father  and  son. 


In  today’s  world  of  high  ballistics 
and  half-inch  groups,  the  30-30  is  no 
longer  considered  a worthy  deer  rifle. 
Many  hunters  are  getting  caught  up  in 
the  race  for  faster  and  faster  bullets  so 
more  deer  can  be  dropped  instantly  at 
longer  and  longer  ranges.  I’ve  seen  guns 
traded  at  the  local  sporting  goods  store 
by  hunters  who  had  no  regard  for  their 
gun’s  history  or  workmanship.  It 
seemed  these  hunters  wanted  only  to 
own  and  be  a part  of  the  latest  develop- 
ment. I look  at  a rifle  as  a sort  of  time 
capsule,  not  just  a tool  for  bagging 
game.  The  30-30  Marlin  my  father  en- 
trusted to  my  care  holds  memories  and 
traditions  of  the  kind  that  have  long 
been  sacrificed  by  many  sportsmen.  To 
own  the  best,  the  newest  and  the  most 
popular  seems  to  be  the  only  concern 
of  many. 

I try  to  avoid  thinking  about  the 
future.  The  books  I’ve  had  time  to  read 
usually  fill  my  desire  to  travel  back  in 
time  with  men  whose  names  have  been 
carved  deep  into  hunting  history.  Their 
dogs,  equipment  and  the  stories  they  tell 
actually  strengthen  my  willingness  to 
stay  as  I am.  Being  modern  has  always 
been  against  my  grain.  I try  to  live  as 
rustic  a life  as  I can.  My  hunting  clothes 
hanging  alongside  the  basement  stairs 
aren’t  made  of  the  lastest  space-age 
materials.  In  fact,  for  the  past  two  years 
my  feet  have  gotten  wet  because  of  the 
half-dozen  or  so  holes  that  refuse  to 
seal  beneath  the  patches  I’ve  applied. 
They’ve  simply  become  something  to 
me  that  goes  beyond  protection  from 
the  elements;  they  are  an  integral  part 
of  my  successes,  and  failures.  I like  the 
looks  of  them,  too,  so  why  change? 

Side-By-Side 

Along  with  the  Marlin  rifle,  old 
books  and  moth-eaten  hunting  clothes, 
there’s  my  side-by-side  shotgun.  I picked 
it  up  after  school  one  day  in  a hardware 
store  known  for  everything  but  guns. 
The  months  I’d  starved  while  slowly 
accumulating  the  35  cents  a day  my 
mother  gave  me  in  lunch  money  seemed 
well  worth  it  when  the  time  finally 
came.  The  shotgun  isn’t  pretty,  and  I 
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don’t  believe  it  even  has  a manufac- 
turer’s name  stamped  on  it.  But  the  gun 
means  as  much  to  me  today  as  it  did 
that  rainy  spring  morning  when  I car- 
ried it  home  from  the  store.  It  was  mine, 
the  first  real  part  of  hunting  I'd  bought. 
The  memories  of  trips  afield  with  it  and 
the  joy  it  brought  can  never  be  replaced. 
The  gun  is  snickered  at  by  my  hunting 
buddies,  but  it’s  a priceless  reminder  to 
me  of  a time  — a happy  time  — that,  ex- 
cept for  memories,  has  been  lost  forever. 

Someday 

I like  to  think  that  someday  I'll  be 
able  to  take  a hunting  trip  to  some  far 
away  place.  For  mule  deer,  maybe.  Still, 
a hundred  such  journeys  could  never 
equal  the  joys  I’ve  received  from  the 
fields  and  forests  near  home.  The  an- 
ticipation while  sitting  under  a huge 
oak  tree,  impatiently  awaiting  the 
acorns  to  start  dropping,  or  the  surge 
of  adrenaline  that  starts  when  bounc- 
ing branches  signal  a feeding  gray  can- 
not be  matched.  These  may  be  insig- 
nificant or  even  meaningless  trips  to 
some,  but  many  consider  them  dear. 
Why?  Because,  of  tradition.  I wish  more 
people  valued  it.  Today,  quantity  out- 
weighs quality  in  the  minds  of  many.  I 
refuse  to  let  the  number  of  animals 
bagged  influence  my  fun  afield.  When 
I’m  hunting  I’m  not  out  to  prove  any- 
thing. I just  want  to  enjoy  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  natural  world. 

When  time  permits  I leaf  through 
hunting  catalogs  and  make  an  occa- 
sional drive  downtown  to  the  local 
sports  shop.  But  I’m  just  not  impressed 
by  guns  with  pressed  checkering  or  with 
clothing  that’s  guaranteed  to  remain 
waterproof,  even  if  submerged  for  a 
hundred  years.  I’m  also  not  interested 
in  the  crowds  of  avid  outdoorsmen  who 


Question 


What  is  the  deadline  for  tagging  beaver 
pelts? 

Answer 

Beaver  pelts  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Game  Protector  in  the  district  or  county 
trapped,  no  later  than  midnight  on  the 
tenth  day  following  the  date  of  the 
closing  of  beaver  season  or  before 
removing  pelts  from  the 
Commonwealth. 


speak  all  the  latest  hunting  jargon, 
especially  their  arguments  over  bullet 
weights  and  velocities.  I’m  perfectly 
satisfied  with  my  Marlin  and  factory 
loads. 

When  I pass  the  rifle  down  to  my  son, 
and  entrust  to  him  the  old  20-gauge 
side-by-side  that  I bought  as  a young 
hunter,  I hope  he  can  look  past  the 
wood  and  metal  to  what  these  guns 
really  represent  — years  of  pleasure  to 
me  and  my  dad.  I also  hope  he  learns 
that  hunting  is  something  that  should 
not  be  trampled  under  in  this  hurry-up 
world.  When  he  walks  along  the  log- 
ging road  behind  the  house,  I pray  he 
obtains  the  same  ideals  that  his  grand- 
father passed  down  to  his  dad,  that 
hunting  is  meant  to  be  relaxing,  en- 
joyable and  something  worth  protect- 
ing. It’s  tradition. 


In  1901,  a vast  stretch  of  western 
land,  measuring  250  by  100  miles,  con- 
tained an  estimated  400,000,000  prai- 
rie dogs. 


When  running,  the  gray  wolf  carries 
its  tail  level  or  raised,  while  the  coyote’s 
tail  remains  drooping  in  flight. 
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Bucks  County  Bow  Buck 

By  Ritchie  R.  Moorhead 


THE  1985  archery  season  found  me 
living  and  working  in  a new  local- 
ity, upper  Bucks  County.  I was  familiar 
with  much  of  what  the  area  had  to 
offer,  but  I wasn’t  sure  what  deer  hunt- 
ing opportunities  were  awaiting  me.  I 
carried  a few  worries  into  the  fall,  and 
continually  wondered  if  I could  find  a 
location  that  offered  good  archery  hunt- 
ing. 

I had  just  returned  after  a year  in 
New  York,  and  found  my  favorite  haunts 
in  Bradford  County  were  gone.  Someone 
else  owned  that  deer  garden  now.  I had 
to  decide  whether  to  travel  north  or  stick 
closer  to  home.  My  job  ended  at  2:45 
p.m.  each  weekday,  which  gave  me  lots 
of  time  for  local  hunting,  provided  I 
could  locate  a few  concentrations  of 
deer. 

Overlooked  Opening 

I almost  overlooked  opening  day.  I 
was  so  worried  about  where  I would 
hunt  that  I didn't  pay  enough  attention 
to  the  opening  date.  Luckily,  a friend 
pointed  out  that  I had  incorrectly 
marked  my  calendar.  This  mistake 
meant  I had  only  four  days  of  practice 
time  before  the  season  opener.  I got  three 
sessions  in,  and  sent  less  than  150  arrows 
into  a target.  In  my  opinion  that  is  too 
few  over  too  short  a time.  I like  to  start 
practicing  in  July,  but  August  or  early 
September  is  not  too  late  for  me.  For- 
tunately, the  arrows  were  flying  well 
enough  to  suit  me,  despite  my  late  start, 
and  I did  promise  myself  I’d  practice 
after  opening  day. 

I chose  to  go  north  for  the  opener. 
Gary  Harvey,  an  old  college  friend, 
invited  me  up  to  hunt  some  land  he 
owned  in  Luzerne  County.  It  would  be 
unfamiliar  ground,  but  on  Friday  night 
he  would  clue  me  in  on  the  habits  of 
the  local  herd.  Off  I went  to  renew  a 
friendship  and  stomp  around  in  once- 
familiar  territory.  Growing  up  in  Nes- 


copeck,  I had  often  fished  in  the  Hunt- 
ington Mills  area,  but  I never  hunted 
there. 

Gary  informed  me  the  deer  would  be 
in  the  corn  at  daybreak,  and  that  I had 
better  be  quiet  while  sneaking  in  be- 
tween the  corn  and  the  creek.  The  next 
morning,  though,  I wasn't  quite  quiet 
enough.  I got  within  20  feet  of  eight  deer 
before  they  decided  I was  not  the  best 
thing  for  their  health.  Off  they  raced, 
surprising  me  almost  to  death.  I took  a 
few  minutes  to  size  up  the  area  and  col- 
lect my  thoughts.  A storm  was  dump- 
ing rain  by  the  barrel  on  the  valley,  so 
I took  shelter  under  an  apple  tree. 

As  I tried  to  stay  dry  and  get  settled, 
I saw  a buck  and  five  does  move  up  the 
far  side  of  the  valley.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  storm,  I quickly  crossed  the  mea- 
dow and  relocated.  About  30  minutes 
later  a young  deer  came  out  of  the  corn 
and  headed  in  my  direction.  When  the 
deer  turned  its  head  away,  I stepped 
back  into  the  fencerow,  hoping  to  stay 
out  of  its  sight.  The  deer  saw  me. 

Nevertheless,  over  the  next  15  minutes 
it  zigzagged  toward  me,  apparently 
thinking  I was  another  deer  and  want- 
ing to  visit  with  me.  When  it  got  within 
30  feet,  I could  see  it  was  a button  buck, 
and  it  was  headed  straight  for  the  trail 
on  my  left.  At  20  feet  it  stopped  and 
turned  broadside,  offering  a shot.  The 
title  of  this  story  tells  you  I didn’t  get 
him.  My  arrow  tipped  a limb  and  scared 
him  momentarily.  He  returned  again 
and  my  second  shot  was  a clean  miss  at 
40  feet.  A quick  check  on  an  abandoned 
straw  pile  revealed  I had  bumped  the 
sight.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  beautiful, 
but  no  more  deer  came  within  range. 

After  returning  home,  I purchased 
some  arrows  and  began  practicing  in 
earnest.  I always  use  new  arrows  for 
hunting  and  old  ones  for  practice.  Prac- 
ticing now  with  new  ones  made  my 
confidence  soar.  I’ve  learned  that  when 
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AS  THE  BUCK  stepped  toward  the  large  oak, 
I was  ready.  When  he  came  out  the  other 
side,  I noticed  that  he  was  a solid  animal  with 
a heavy  neck. 

my  mind  is  in  top  shape,  things  always 
go  a lot  smoother. 

I asked  a few  locals  about  deer  hunt- 
ing in  the  county.  It  seemed  the  most 
promising  area  was  known  as  the  Thou- 
sand-Acre Game  Lands,  off  Ridge 
Road.  It  was  only  ten  minutes  from 
work  and  perhaps  fifteen  from  home, 
and  reports  indicated  reasonable  num- 
bers of  deer  had  been  taken.  I’ve  always 
had  good  luck  hunting  on  Game  Lands, 
too,  so  my  prospects  were  looking 
bright. 

I was  too  busy  to  hunt  again  until  the 
first  Thursday  of  the  season,  and  I 
already  had  made  plans  to  go  back  to 
Gary’s  farm  on  Saturday.  Thursday 


found  me  with  a day  off.  I had  to  drive 
my  wife  to  Philadelphia  so  she  could 
take  her  citizenship  test.  Having  been 
in  Philadelphia  a total  of  three  times  in 
my  life  made  me  the  expert  on  that  city. 
She  had  been  there  twice,  both  times 
with  me,  but  I was  the  one  who  "knew 
my  way  around.”  When  we  got  home 
in  mid-afternoon  I immediately 
changed  into  hunting  clothes.  I could 
get  a few  hours  in  the  woods  before  I 
had  to  be  home  for  supper  at  7:30. 

Thousand  Acres 

I dropped  my  wife  off  at  work  and 
headed  for  the  “Thousand  Acres.”  It 
was  5 o’clock  when  I parked.  I slowly 
scouted  my  way  into  the  woods.  Hav- 
ing no  experience  with  the  place  made 
me  work  especially  slow.  I started  out 
heading  east  along  the  base  of  a hill 
near  a cornfield.  Roulders  covering  the 
ground  made  walking  in  the  dry  woods 
easy.  I just  stepped  from  rock  to  rock 
and  looked  around.  It  was  hot,  and  I 
was  glad  I’d  left  my  sweatshirt  in  the 
car. 

There  was  a cornfield  on  my  right 
and  woods  to  my  left,  with  acorns  all 
over.  It  was  obvious  deer  had  been 
eating  them.  I passed  by  a few  good 
looking  trails  until  I came  to  a large  gap 
in  the  boulders.  This,  I thought,  would 
be  an  ideal  spot  to  catch  one  coming 
down  off  the  hill  for  some  corn.  I picked 
a large  boulder  overlooking  a trail  on 
my  right  and  settled  down.  It  felt  so 
good  to  wipe  the  sweat  off  and  cool 
down  that  I almost  forgot  to  sprinkle 
some  scent  on  the  tree  behind  me.  I 
figured  that  with  all  my  sweating  a 
little  masking  scent  wouldn’t  hurt. 

Just  as  I was  cooling  off,  several 
squirrels  appeared  and  a ringneck 
sounded  off  from  across  the  road.  If 
nothing  else  I learned  where  I’d  be  in 
small  game  season.  Aside  from  the  heat, 
it  was  a nice  evening. 

Just  as  I started  to  daydream,  I was 
snapped  back  to  life  with  a glimpse  of 
a Y-rack  moving  my  way  on  a trail  that 
passed  behind  me.  I made  a quick 
90-degree  turn  to  my  right.  I could 
clearly  see  the  rack  above  the  bushes 
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and  got  occasional  glimpses  of  legs  com- 
ing through  the  forest  understory.  He 
was  on  course.  I wasn’t  the  least  bit  con- 
cerned about  the  number  of  points 
beyond  the  Y.  I just  picked  my  spot, 
slowly  pulled  my  headnet  over  my 
glasses  and  undarkened  face,  and  got 
set.  So  far,  so  good.  Then  came  time  to 
draw  the  bow.  The  Bear  Polar  LTD  felt 
good  in  my  hands.  I had  taken  five  does 
with  it  over  the  years,  but  I was  still 
waiting  to  collect  the  first  set  of  antlers 
I wanted  so  badly.  This  might  be  it,  I 
thought.  I’d  soon  find  out. 

I was  ready  when  the  buck  stepped 
behind  a large  oak.  When  he  appeared 
on  the  other  side,  I noticed  that  he  was 
a big  animal  with  a heavy  neck,  but  I 
completely  forgot  about  the  antlers.  I 
once  lost  a shot  because  I spent  too 
much  time  looking  at  the  rack.  Have 
you  ever  heard  the  clatter  of  an  arrow 
as  it  passes  through  a nice  set  of  antlers? 
I was  determined  not  to  make  that  mis- 
take this  time. 

I took  a slow  deep  breath  to  calm  my 
nerves  and  keep  my  heart  from  pound- 
ing its  way  out  of  my  chest.  It  was  time. 
I placed  the  pin  on  the  right  shoulder 
and  opened  my  fingers.  The  deer 
erupted  into  a 180-degree  turn.  I was 
sure  I had  connected.  He  bulldozed 
back  through  the  brush  the  way  he  had 
come. 

I had  seen  enough  archery  kills  to 
know  this  deer  was  fatally  wounded.  It 
didn’t  leap  and  dance  around  as  missed 
deer  often  do.  I watched  and  listened. 
A small  tree  about  80  yards  away  sud- 
denly shook.  Deer  normally  avoid  run- 
ning into  trees.  Shortly  after  that,  I 
heard  a quick  and  muffled  thumping 
— the  rhythm  of  dying  legs. 

I knew  I should  wait  awhile  to  allow 
the  arrow  to  take  its  effect,  but  I 


couldn’t.  Besides,  I was  certain  I had 
been  successful.  I concentrated  on  the 
tree  and  moved  toward  it.  My  antici- 
pation grew  as  I approached.  Then  I 
began  to  wonder  about  the  size  of  the 
rack.  A few  more  steps  revealed  that  my 
aim  had  been  true  and  my  judgement 
was  correct.  A beautiful  6-point  lay  on 
the  acorn-covered  forest  floor.  I had 
finally  taken  a buck  with  the  bow. 

I swallowed  my  heart  and  mumbled 
thanks  for  my  good  fortune. 

Buck  fever  doesn’t  happen  only 
before  the  shot.  I had  a real  case  of  it 
now.  I field-dressed  the  deer  and  while 
filling  out  my  tag  noticed  it  was  6:05. 
I had  been  on  my  stand  less  than  a half- 
hour  when  he  arrived. 

The  drag  was  a tough  one.  Getting 
130  pounds  of  dead  deer  over  rocks,  logs 
and  uneven  ground  took  my  out-of- 
shape muscles  longer  than  I expected. 
The  rest  of  the  evening  was  routine.  I 
washed  up,  got  to  town  in  time  to  have 
supper  with  my  wife,  and  took  the  deer 
to  a friend’s  market  to  be  skinned  and 
butchered. 

Part  Untold 

Although  I had  searched  hard  for  it, 
I never  did  find  my  arrow.  I like  to 
return  to  the  scene  of  my  successful 
hunts  and  put  all  the  parts  in  place.  Not 
having  that  arrow  leaves  part  of  the  tale 
untold.  I will  return  when  it  snows, 
though,  and  search  some  more;  brown 
arrows  are  hard  to  find  in  brown  woods. 

As  I am  typing  this,  the  mounted 
trophy  is  looking  on  approvingly.  I was 
lucky  — my  taxidermist  had  no  backlog. 
My  wife  was  lucky,  too.  She  passed  her 
citizenship  test  on  that  day  and  I passed 
a test  of  my  own  making.  Oh,  yes;  I 
almost  forgot  something:  city  deer  are 
mighty  tasty. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

Nature  doesn  't  care. 

— Anonymous 


JANUARY  1987 
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Characteristics  of  Bear 
Cubs  at  Birth 


By  Gary  L.  Alt 


PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


WILDLIFE  BIOLOGIST  Gary  Alt  has  spent 
almost  all  of  his  nine  years  with  the  Game 
Commission  studying  Pennsylvania’s  bears. 
Here  he  takes  measurements  from  a newborn 
cub. 

NATURALISTS  have  studied  the  be- 
havior and  characteristics  of 
black  bears,  both  in  captivity  and  in 
the  wild,  for  several  centuries.  Never- 
theless, many  natural  history  aspects  of 
bears,  such  as  cub  characteristics  at 
birth,  still  remain  poorly  documented. 
Hundreds  of  books  and  articles  have 
presented  detailed  descriptions  (often 
conflicting)  of  newborn  cubs,  but 
almost  never  had  the  authors  seen  a 
newborn  cub.  They  simply  repeated 
what  they  had  read  or  heard.  Too  often 


we  find  that  much  of  what  we  hear  and 
believe  is  based  on  incredibly  small 
amounts  of  information. 

An  intensive  review  of  the  literature 
by  a team  of  researchers,  including 
staff  members  of  the  National  Zoo, 
Washington,  D.C.,  found  only  seven 
reasonably  accurate  birth  weights  for 
American  black  bear  cubs  in  the 
world.  All  were  from  captive  bears 
and,  ironically,  four  of  these  were  from 
Europe,  at  the  Copenhagen  Zoo,  Den- 
mark. Other  attributes  of  newborn 
cubs  were  even  less  adequately  docu- 
mented. 

In  an  effort  to  learn  more  about  the 
characteristics  of  cubs  at  birth,  we  in- 
tensively monitored  10  pregnant  fe- 
male bears  in  their  winter  dens  during 
the  January  birthing  period.  Newborn 
cubs  are  fairly  easy  to  detect  at  den 
sites  because  they  are  often  either  cry- 
ing or  making  nursing  “chuckles.” 
Once  the  sounds  of  cubs  were  heard, 
the  mother  was  immobilized  while  the 
cubs  were  weighed,  measured  and 
photographed.  Usually  within  60  min- 
utes the  family  was  placed  back  in  the 
den  as  we  found  them. 

Weighed  and  Measured 

We  weighed  and  measured  33  cubs, 
from  10  litters.  Results  of  our  measure- 
ments are  presented  in  Table  1.  At 
birth,  cubs  averaged  12.8  ounces  and 
ranged  from  10.3  to  16.0  ounces.  Males 
averaged  slightly  heavier  than  females, 
13.6  vs.  12.3  ounces.  The  10  mother 
bears,  at  the  time  of  giving  birth,  aver- 
aged 223  pounds,  with  a range  from 
181  to  254  pounds.  Mothers  weigh  ap- 
proximately 280  times  more  than  an 
individual  cub  at  birth.  If  human 
births  were  in  similar  proportions, 
babies  would  weigh  only  about  8 
ounces  at  birth. 

Cubs  were  covered  with  hair,  about 
one-tenth  inch  long,  over  all  expected 
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PAT  CARR  and  Janice  Gruttadauria  take 
measurements  from  14-oz.  cub  (Mike  Mullen 
photo).  Tiny  paw,  above,  is  indicative  of 
cub’s  size.  Electronic  balance,  below  left, 
gives  accurate  weight-about  13  oz.  at  birth. 
Umbilical  cord  drops  off  about  second  day 
of  life. 


HUNDREDS  of  articles  and  books  published 
over  the  past  decades  gave  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  newborn  cubs,  but  most  of  the  au- 
thors had  never  seen  one.  Here  are  photos 
of  several  day-old  Pennsylvania  cubs. 


RESEARCH  ASSISTANT  Donald  Stunzi  carefully  lifts  two  newborn  cubs  into  position  for 
measuring  and  weighing.  Accumulated  data  is  valuable  to  researchers  throughout  the 
country. 


body  parts  except  the  ears.  The  ears  of 
newborn  cubs  are  poorly  developed 
and  would  be  better  described  as  ear 
buds  as  they  consist  of  fleshy  tablike 
protuberances  that  average  only  four- 
tenths  of  an  inch  long. 

Total  length  of  cubs,  from  nose  to 
tail,  averaged  9.4  inches  and  ranged 
from  8.2  to  11.2  inches. 

The  tongues  of  newborn  cubs  ap- 
peared unusual  in  that  they  were  con- 
siderably wider  than  the  mouths  and 
had  papillae-like  projections,  giving  a 
serrated  appearance  along  the  edge. 
This  adaptation  may  aid  cubs  in  creat- 
ing suction  for  nursing. 

The  portion  of  umbilical  cord  still 
attached  to  newborns  averaged  1.5 
inches,  with  a range  from  0.6  to  5.7 
inches  in  length.  Apparently  these 
cords  drop  off  about  the  second  day  of 


Please  Note  . . . 

If  you  have  any  reason  to  contact 
us  about  your  subscription,  be  cer- 
tain to  accurately  list  your  Account 
Number  (the  top  line  of  letters  and 
numbers  on  the  mailing  label  af- 
fixed to  the  back  cover  of  your 
magazine).  This  will  provide  us  with 
immediate  access  to  the  computer’s 
data  banks  and  will  help  us  resolve 
your  problem  quickly. 


life.  All  cubs  less  than  two  days  old  had 
umbilical  cords.  They  were  present  on 
four  of  seven  two-day  olds  and  absent 
on  all  older  cubs. 

Cubs  appeared  helpless  and  uncoor- 
dinated at  birth;  however,  they  proved 
quite  capable  of  crawling  short  dis- 
tances. When  exposed  during  examina- 
tion to  much  colder  ambient  tempera- 
tures than  they  were  used  to,  both 
movement  and  vocalization  were  stim- 
ulated. This  usually  elicited  a cuddling 
response  by  the  mother. 

The  eyes  of  bear  cubs  remain  closed 
for  approximately  the  first  six  weeks 
of  life.  Newborn  cubs  did  not  respond 
to  pungent  smells  or  loud  noises,  but 
would  crawl  toward  warm  objects. 

In  a cooperative  study  with  Dr. 
Ralph  Nelson,  a medical  researcher 
from  the  Carle  Foundation  Hospital, 
Urbana,  Illinois,  mother  bears  were 
scanned  with  infrared  cameras  to  study 
heat  loss  during  winter  dormancy. 
Greatest  heat  dissipation  occurred  in 
the  nipple  and  mammary  area,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  lack  of  hair. 

Without  the  ability  to  see,  hear  or 
smell,  we  believe  the  heat-seeking  be- 
havior of  newborn  cubs  is  probably  an 
adaptation  that  allows  them  to  locate 
their  mothers’  mammary  glands  for 
nourishment.  This  behavioral  adap- 
tation, suspected  to  increase  their 
chances  for  survival,  may  be  important 
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TABLE  1 

Weights  and  measurements  of  33  black 
bear  cubs  < 3 days-old  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  January  10-23,  1984. 
Weights  are  in  ounces,  measurements  in 
inches. 


Measurement 

Average 

(Smallest/ 

Largest 

Weight 

12.8 

(10.3- 

16.0) 

Total  Length 

9.4 

( 

8.2- 

11.2) 

Head  Length 

2.8 

( 

2.4- 

3.1) 

Ear  Length 

0.4 

( 

0.3- 

0.5) 

Nose  Width 

0.4 

( 

0.4- 

0.4) 

Tail  Length 

0.4 

( 

0.3- 

0.6) 

Hair  Length 

0.1 

( 

0.1- 

0.1) 

Neck  Girth 

4.3 

( 

3.9- 

4.7) 

Chest  Girth 

6.5 

( 

5.9- 

7.2) 

Front  Foot 

Length 

0.7 

( 

0.7- 

0.8) 

Width 

0.7 

( 

0.6- 

0.8) 

Hind  Foot 

Length 

1.1 

( 

0.9- 

1.3) 

Width 

0.6 

( 

0.6- 

0.7) 

Claw  Length 

Front  Foot 

0.3 

( 

0.2- 

0.3) 

Hind  Foot 

0.2 

( 

0.2- 

0.2) 

Umbilical  Cord 

Length 

1.5 

( 

0.6- 

5.7) 

in  augmenting  maternal  assistance 
which  is  limited  due  to  the  lethargic 
condition  of  mother  bears  during  win- 
ter dormancy. 

We  have  documented  that  the  breed- 
ing season  of  black  bears  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ranges  from  mid  May  through 


mid  September.  Yet  all  monitored  cubs 
(108  litters)  have  been  born  from  Janu- 
ary 1 through  January  27,  with  little 
variation  in  size  or  characteristics. 
Considering  the  length  of  gestation, 
one  would  expect  bear  cubs  to  be  larger 
and  more  developed  at  birth.  In  addi- 
tion, with  all  cubs  being  born  during  a 
27-day  period,  even  though  concep- 
tions occurred  over  four  months,  one 
would  expect  more  variation  in  size 
and  characteristics  at  birth. 

Cubs  are  small  and  relatively  uni- 
form in  size  at  birth  because  bears  have 
a reproductive  process  known  as  de- 
layed implantation.  No  matter  when 
conception  occurs,  fertilized  eggs  will 
not  implant  on  the  uterus  and  grow 
until  late  November  or  early  Decem- 
ber. Like  embryos  of  most  placental 
mammals,  cubs  grow  in  the  uterus 
after  implantation.  However,  one 
major  difference  is  that  bears  give  birth 
after  only  a six-week  developmental 
period.  This  short  and  relatively  con- 
sistent period  produces  small  cubs  uni- 
form in  size. 

Through  the  advancement  of  tech- 
nology and  its  application  in  wildlife 
research,  we  gradually  solve  natural 
history  secrets  that  have  eluded  us  for 
centuries.  Individually  these  discov- 
eries often  seem  trivial,  but  collectively 
they  provide  a mosaic  of  understanding 
that  is  imperative  for  the  proper  man- 
agement and  survival  of  our  wildlife 
resources. 


FIREARMS  confiscated  from 
game  law  violators  by  PGC 
officers  were  sold  at  public 
auction  on  Lebanon  County 
Fair  Grounds  in  September. 
Eighty-nine  guns  brought  a 
total  of  $12,022.50,  which 
went  into  the  Game  Fund. 

Gary  Packard 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

Annual  Report 
July  1, 1985- June  30, 1986 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Peter  S.  Duncan 

Executive  Director 

The  increase  in  license  fees  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  June  of  1985  resulted  in 
approximately  $7  million  dollars  in  additional 
revenues  for  the  Commission.  Though  a sub- 
stantial sum  of  money,  growing  costs  will  pre- 
clude the  institution  of  new  programs.  Even  with 
frugal  management,  increased  operational 
costs  are  anticipated. 

In  spite  of  the  budgetary  limitations,  we  were 
able  to  graduate  twenty-five  officers  from  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation.  This  group 
filled  out  our  field  positions  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years.  However,  in  the  near  future  we  will 
have  to  begin  planning  for  the  next  class,  due  to 
planned  retirements  and  normal  attrition.  The 
projections  are  that  this  class  will  be  housed  and 
trained  at  our  new  Harrisburg  complex  some- 
time in  the  late  1980s. 

After  many  years  of  effort,  the  contracts  for 
the  new  Harrisburg  headquarters,  training,  and 
warehouse  facilities  were  let  on  June  16,  1986. 
By  the  time  this  is  printed,  construction  should 
be  underway,  with  completion  expected  in  late 
1987.  The  facility  will  act  as  a focal  point  for  the 


entire  Commission,  as  well  as  the  conservation 
community.  It  will  allow  for  increased  in-service 
training  as  well  as  training  for  new  employees. 
The  new  complex  will  be  located  on  Elmerton 
Avenue  across  from  the  State  Police  headquar- 
ters and  will  be  readily  accessible  to  the  public. 
Though  a large  initial  investment,  this  facility  will 
more  than  pay  for  itself  in  the  coming  years.  We 
look  forward  to  better  serving  the  sportsmen 
and  women  of  the  commonwealth  when  the 
complex  is  completed. 

We  continue  to  look  for  more  cost  efficient 
ways  to  accomplish  our  task  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment in  the  commonwealth.  Substantial  dona- 
tions from  Ducks  Unlimited’s  MARSH  Program 
and  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Society,  to  name  a few, 
have  enabled  the  Commission  to  purchase  ma- 
chinery that  will  cut  costs  and  enhance  aquatic 
and  upland  habitat.  Areas  that  formerly  could 
not  be  treated  or  were  too  expensive  for  habitat 
improvements  can  now  be  enhanced  for  wildlife 
with  this  type  of  machinery. 

Donations  from  interested  individuals  and 
wildlife  groups  are  gratifying.  These  unselfish 
gifts  have  in  large  part  financed  the  Bald  Eagle 
Recovery  Program  (Mellon  Foundation),  the 
hacking  studies  on  osprey,  research  on  grouse 
habitat,  wild  turkey  telemetry  studies,  otter  rein- 
troduction, etc.  Others  donate  their  valuable 
time  as  hunter  education  instructors  and  deputy 
game  protectors.  Countless  hours  are  spent  by 
these  dedicated  individuals  whose  reward  is  the 
self-satisfaction  of  knowing  the  important  contri- 
butions they  are  making  to  wildlife  conservation. 
How  do  you  put  a value  on  the  prevention  of  a 
single  hunting  accident,  the  assistance  ren- 
dered to  someone  who  has  a problem  with  a 
possibly  rabid  animal,  or  the  prevention  of  the 
wanton  and  illegal  killing  of  wildlife?  Our  hats 
are  off  to  these  people.  They  can  truly  be  called 
wildlife  conservationists. 


PAUL  WEIKEL,  here  with  executive  secretary 
Cheryl  Warner,  became  the  new  deputy  exec- 
utive director  last  January  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Harvey  Roberts. 
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BUREAU  OF 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 
Kenneth  L.  Hess 
Director 

This  bureau  encompasses  the  Personnel, 
Hunting  License,  Automotive  and  Procurement, 
Office  Services,  Labor  Relations  and  Training 
divisions,  plus  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Con- 
servation. 


Personnel  Division 

The  Personnel  Office  develops,  coordinates 
and  directs  all  statewide  personnel  manage- 
ment programs  and  activities  in  the  following 
major  areas:  workforce  analysis  and  planning; 
recruitment,  selection  and  placement;  classifi- 
cation and  pay;  performance  evaluation;  bene- 
fits and  services;  personnel  transactions;  leave 
administration  and  records;  employe  career  de- 
velopment, and  retirement  counseling.  This  of- 
fice provides  appropriate  training  in  these  areas 
for  all  units  located  centrally  and  throughout 
field  operations.  All  of  this  must  be  developed 
and  coordinated  in  total  accord  with  agency  pol- 
icy, civil  service  law,  commonwealth  personnel 
rules,  and  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

Current  operations  involve  approximately  660 
permanent  and  70  seasonal  employes  in  110 
different  position  classifications.  Of  this  number, 
approximately  127  positions  are  located  in  the 
Harrisburg  headquarters  and  the  remainder  are 
situated  at  various  field  locations  and  operations 
in  all  67  counties. 

A formal  comprehensive  Affirmative  Action 
Program  exists  to  ensure  equal  opportunity  for 
all  employes  and  applicants  by  developing,  im- 
plementing, reviewing  and  coordinating  equal 
employment  opportunity  regulations. 

The  Personnel  Office  is  continually  reviewing 
our  complement  to  determine  manpower  needs, 
and  our  continuing  policy  is  to  fill  only  those 
positions  absolutely  necessary  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  agency. 


Labor  Relations  Division 

Labor  relations  responsibilities  are  compre- 
hensive, involving  a master  contract,  a master 
memorandum,  and  approximately  11  different 
employe  unit  agreements,  negotiations,  labor/ 
management  meetings,  management  training, 
handling  of  grievances  and  arbitration. 

In-service  and  out-service  training  are  pro- 
vided for  permanent  employes  through  college 
and  university  courses  related  to  job  responsi- 
bilities, along  with  internal  workshops  and  semi- 


PAM  BULLOCK,  Harrisburg  receptionist,  is 
the  first  contact  visitors  have  upon  arrival  at 
Game  Commission  headquarters  office  at 
8000  Derry  Street. 
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nars.  In  the  past  year,  19  employes  participated 
in  13  different  out-service  training  courses  and 
34  employes  participated  in  9 different  courses 
presented  by  the  Office  of  Administration. 

The  in-service  first  aid  training  program  has 
provided  154  employes  with  cardio-pulmonary 
resuscitation  (CPR)  training,  and  5 employes 
with  multi-media  first  aid  training. 

Automotive  and  Procurement  Division 

Major  responsibilities  of  this  division  are:  The 
administration  and  coordination  of  statewide 
procurement  activities;  the  administration  of 
statewide  automotive  fleet  management  activi- 
ties, including  loss-accident  reporting  and  con- 
trol; the  maintenance  and  operation  of  an  ad- 
vancement account  for  the  expedient  payment 
of  vendor  invoices  under  $1,500  for  goods  and 
services  received  by  the  Harrisburg  Bureau  and 
satellite  sections.  Other  division  responsibilities 
include  coordination  of  statewide  surplus  prop- 
erty disposition  and  administration  of  the 
agency  contract  compliance  program. 

Hunting  License  Division 

This  division  appoints  and  supervises  approx- 
imately 1100  issuing  agents  comprised  of 
county  treasurers  and  private  businesses. 
Monthly  reports  are  received  and  audited  with 
accompanying  revenue  ($22,525,802.50)  de- 
posited into  the  Game  Fund.  The  License  Divi- 
sion oversees  these  agents  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  Game  Commission  regulations  and 
policies. 

The  Harrisburg  License  Division  issues 
licenses  by  mail  and  over  the  counter. 
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Selected  agencies  at  key  locations  in  Ohio, 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland  have  been  appointed 
and  continue  to  service  our  nonresident 
hunters. 

The  following  licenses  were  issued  for  the 
1985  license  year: 


1985-86 

Adult  Resident 

905,817 

Junior  Resident 

131,099 

Senior  Resident 

63,702 

Nonresident 

56,529 

Nonresident  Junior 

2,099 

Nonresident  5-Day 

1,620 

Archery 

243,569 

Muzzleloader 

77,710 

Antlerless  Deer 

515,349 

Three-Day  Regulated  Shooting 

Grounds 

2,102 

Adult  Resident  Furtaker 

36,220 

Junior  Resident  Furtaker 

7,482 

Senior  Resident  Furtaker 

2,540 

Nonresident  Adult  Furtaker 

43 

Nonresident  Junior  Furtaker 

1 

Resident  Bear 

86,175 

Nonresident  Bear 

1,243 

Senior  Lifetime 

2,555 

*Sales  through  August  31,  1986 

Office  Services  Division 

This  division  is  responsible  for  the  ordering, 
stocking  and  distribution  of  all  clerical,  paper 
supplies,  and  commonwealth  forms  used  by  the 
Harrisburg  office,  six  region  offices,  five  game 
farms,  Howard  Nursery,  and  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation.  All  Harrisburg 
duplicating  requests  are  processed  through  this 
office,  which  also  compiles  statistics  for  the  an- 
nual updating  of  the  Data  Book.  All  incoming 
mail  is  sorted  and  distributed  by  this  division. 
The  processing  of  all  outgoing  mail  to  Region 
Offices,  Game  Commission  field  personnel, 
news  media,  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  the  general 
public,  as  well  as  the  maintaining  of  the  mailing 
lists,  is  handled  here.  Messenger  service  and 
warehouse  storage  are  maintained  by  this  divi- 
sion. 

Game  Commission  Training  Division 

This  training  facility  at  Brockway  was  used  by 
the  Game  Commission  from  1936  through  1986 
for  training  new  employes  in  all  phases  of  con- 
servation prior  to  assignment  to  field  positions. 
Nineteen  classes  were  graduated  for  a total  of 
427  conservation  officer  graduates.  The  inten- 
sive game  conservation  officer  training  program 
is  composed  of  classroom  instruction  aug- 
mented by  on-the-job  training  with  selected  field 
officers.  Over  the  years,  hundreds  of  service 
workshops  were  conducted  at  the  school  for  all 
levels  of  Game  Commission  employes  as  well 
as  other  conservation  agencies.  The  school  will 
continue  at  our  new  headquarters  complex  in 
Harrisburg. 


BUREAU  OF 
GAME  MANAGEMENT 
Dale  E.  Sheffer 
Director 

The  Bureau  of  Game  Management  has  two 
divisions  employing  approximately  75  full-  and 
part-time  personnel.  There  are  twelve  wildlife 
biologists  and  six  wildlife  technicians  within 
the  Division  of  Research.  Within  the  Division  of 
Propagation,  five  game  farms  are  engaged  in 
the  rearing  of  ring-necked  pheasants 

The  Research  Division  is  involved  with  68 
wildlife  studies,  surveys  and  inventories,  the 
results  of  which  produce  management  recom- 
mendations. Wildlife  research  is  overseen  by  a 
field  coordinator.  Research  on  the  following  are 
underway: 

White-tailed  Deer 
Ruffed  Grouse 
Wild  Turkey 
Ring-necked  Pheasant 
Waterfowl 

Small  Game  Harvests 
Nongame 
Bobcat 
River  Otter 
Purple  Martin 
Bobwhite  Quail 
Black  Bear 
Fox  Squirrel 
Cottontail  Rabbit 
Snowshoe  Hare 
Osprey 
Bald  Eagle 
Furbearing  Mammals 
Indiana  Bat 
Hungarian  Partridge 
Coyote 

Study  objectives  and  procedures  are  pre- 
pared by  the  wildlife  biologists  for  review  and 
approval  by  the  bureau  director.  Annual  prog- 
ress and  final  reports  are  also  subject  to  ap- 
proval prior  to  dissemination  to  other  scientists 
and  the  general  public. 

Production  of  ring-necked  pheasants  at  the 
five  game  farms  is  supervised  by  a field  coordi- 
nator. He  also  handles  the  distribution  of  pheas- 
ants throughout  the  Commonwealth.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  responsible  for  budget  preparation 
and  bulk  purchases  for  each  farm. 

In  1985,  244,072  ring-necked  pheasants  were 
raised  and  released.  The  following  surplus 
items  were  made  available  to  sportsmen  and 
commercial  game  bird  propagators: 

28,200  fertile  eggs  at  20  cents  each 
28,100  day  old  chicks  at  31  cents  each 
8,109  day  old  chicks  were  given  to 
sportsmen 

The  Research  and  Propagation  coordinators 
assist  with  administrative  duties  in  the  Harris- 
burg headquarters  office.  These  duties  annually 
involve  nearly  5000  written  and  telephone  in- 
quiries concerning  wildlife  research  and  man- 
agement. Approximately  100,000  forms  are  pre- 
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VALUABLE  information  on  the  health  of  deer 
herds  is  collected  from  special  management 
areas.  Agency  biologists  use  such  data  for 
developing  regulations  for  these  areas. 


pared,  distributed,  received  and  compiled  each 
year.  Wildlife  and  harvest  management  recom- 
mendations are  made  annually  to  the  Game 
Commission. 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION 
AND  EDUCATION 
Lantz  A.  Hoffman 

Director 

In  an  era  when  communications  technology 
regularly  makes  advances  that  tax  the  human 
imagination,  it’s  ironic  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  continues  to  be  so  hard 
pressed  to  fund  programs  and  deploy  the  re- 
sources needed  to  meet  an  ever  growing  public 
demand  for  wildlife-related  information  and  edu- 
cation. 

The  needs  of  our  reading,  viewing  and  listen- 
ing publics  are  fast  taxing  both  the  personnel 
and  financial  resources  of  the  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation and  Education.  Demands  for  educa- 
tional material,  banquet  speakers,  films,  video- 
tapes, free  literature,  paid  publications,  wildlife 
conferences,  and  workshops  continue  to  esca- 
late. 

All  this  is  encouraging  because  it  reflects  a 
greater  interest  in  wildlife  and  conservation,  but 
the  bureau’s  personnel  complement  is  less  than 
it  was  in  1980,  and  the  bureau’s  share  of  the 
agency’s  annual  budget  has  declined  from  a 
high  of  7.5  percent  in  1977-78,  to  a low  of  6 
percent  in  1985-86. 

We  are  not  alone  in  this  regard.  Nearly  every 
bureau  and  operating  division  has  been  ad- 
versely impacted  by  inflation,  budgetary  restric- 
tions, and  insufficient  funds  to  employ  the  addi- 
tional professional  and  technical  personnel 
needed  to  produce  the  programs  and  materials 
most  requested  by  our  constituents. 

In  essence,  every  field  region,  operating  divi- 
sion, bureau  — each  employee  — is  biting  the 
bullet,  stretching  annual  allocations  in  the  most 
cost  effective  manner. 


Hunter  Education  Program  Expanded 

During  the  1985-86  hunting  year,  44,211  per- 
sons successfully  completed  a hunter  and/or 
trapper  education  course.  Most  of  those  who 
attended  one  of  the  963  classes  held  throughout 
the  commonwealth  were  young  persons.  But,  as 
many  states  and  Canadian  provinces  now  re- 
quire training  as  a general  prerequisite  for  all 
hunting  or  trapping  licenses,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  adult  attendance  to  qualify  for  non- 
resident licenses.  The  major  portion  of  the 
instruction  was  accomplished  by  a dedicated 
corps  of  3300  trained  volunteer  HTE  instructors. 


Ten-Hour  HTE  Course  Initiated 

On  January  1,  1986,  the  comprehensive  10- 
hour  hunter-trapper  education  course  became  a 
reality.  The  expanded  curriculum  is  designed  to 
make  students  more  responsible  and  knowl- 
edgeable about  hunting,  trapping,  outdoor  eth- 
ics, safety,  and  sportsmen-landowner  relations. 

HTE  Instructor  Training  Expanded 

To  familiarize  veteran  instructors  with  new 
teaching  methods  and  subjects,  training  has 
been  stepped  up  through  seminars  and  work- 
shops. Applicants  are  now  required  to  success- 
fully complete  a formal  instructor  training  course 
which  gives  good  perspective  on  the  program 
and  also  enables  them  to  better  carry  out  their 
teaching  responsibilities. 

Pennsylvania  Teams  Win  International 
Championship 

Under  the  direction  of  Northeast  Region  per- 
sonnel, two  Pennsylvania  teams,  a Junior  team 
from  Troy,  Bradford  County,  and  a Senior  team 
from  Albion,  Erie  County,  qualified  for  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association’s  North  American  Hunter 
Education  Championship.  The  competition  was 
held  in  North  Carolina.  Five-person  junior  and 
senior  teams  participated  in  rifle,  shotgun,  and 
bow  and  arrow  shooting,  orienteering,  wildlife 
identification,  and  hunter  safety  and  responsibil- 
ity tests.  Contending  against  16  other  teams 
from  throughout  the  U S.  and  Canada,  each 
Pennsylvania  team  captured  an  overall  cham- 
pionship. 

Sport  Awards 

Sport  Ethics  Awards  were  conferred  upon  70 
sportsmen  and  women  in  recognition  of  their 
contribution  to  SPORT— Sportsmen  Policing 
Our  Ranks  Together. 

Deer  Management  Education  Effort 

The  bureau’s  deer  management  educational 
effort  was  set  up  to  provide  a detailed  yet  under- 
standable explanation  of  the  agency’s  efforts  to 
manage  Pennsylvania’s  deer  herd.  I&E  super- 
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visors  and  field  personnel  have  presented  this 
program  many  times  throughout  the  state.  As  a 
result,  both  the  hunting  and  general  publics 
today  have  a better  understanding  of  our  deer 
situation  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

News  releases  on  local,  regional  and  state- 
wide levels  continue  to  play  an  important  role  in 
disseminating  information  to  Pennsylvanians 
and  nonresidents. 

New  governmental  procedures  make  it  nec- 
essary to  provide  more  information  to  all  citizens 
before  agency  decisions  are  reached.  Although 
research  studies  might  not  provide  conclusive 
results  for  years,  aggressive  media  personnel 
often  try  to  get  a jump  on  competitors  by  push- 
ing for  “early”  indications  on  future  decisions 
and  courses  of  action.  This  can  cause  prob- 
lems, as  final  reports  do  not  always  match  early 
indications  and  people  become  confused  when 
there  are  differences. 

Correspondencecontinues  to  escalate  for  the 
Bureau  of  Information  and  Education,  as  it  has 
for  all  other  agency  bureaus.  The  number  of 
outdoor  publications  has  increased  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  adjoining  states.  These  rely  to  a great 
extent  on  this  bureau  for  basic  wildlife  manage- 
ment data  to  inform  their  readers.  Answers  to 
their  questions  often  require  considerable  re- 
search and  time.  Financial  realities  limit  the 
amount  of  printed  material  that  can  be  provided, 
and  often  strain  the  bureau’s  resources. 

Working  Together  for  Wildlife 

Twenty-five  Pennsylvania  artists  submitted 
entries  for  the  1987  Working  Together  for  Wild- 
life fine  art  print  competition.  The  species  se- 
lected for  this  year’s  program  is  the  elk.  Bob 
Sopchick’s  winning  design,  Autumn  Challenge, 
is  featured  on  this  month's  cover.  The  sale  of  fine 
art  prints,  patches  and  decals  continues  to  gen- 
erate significant  revenues  to  help  finance  the 
Commission’s  nongame  programs.  Autumn 
Challenge  fine  art  prints  will  soon  be  available  to 
wildlife  enthusiasts. 

Waterfowl  Management  Stamp 
and  Print  Program 

The  Commission’s  1986  voluntary  duck  stamp 
was  selected  through  a contest  open  to  all 
artists.  Robert  Knutson  of  Lillian,  Alabama,  sub- 


mitted the  winning  design.  His  painting  of  a pair 
of  blue-winged  teal  was  selected  from  109  en- 
tries submitted  from  26  states.  Since  its  incep- 
tion in  1983,  the  waterfowl  management  stamp 
and  print  program  has  brought  in  over  $500,000 
which  the  Commission  has  used  to  purchase 
over  1500  acres  of  wetlands  in  McKean,  Craw- 
ford, Erie  and  Mercer  counties.  In  addition,  duck 
stamp  monies  have  been  used  to  help  purchase 
the  Commission’s  aquatic  weed-and-channel 
cutter  and  for  waterfowl  education  programs  at 
the  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area.  On 
a discouraging  note,  hunter  support  of  this  vol- 
untary stamp  continues  to  be  poor,  with  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  state’s  waterfowl  hunters 
participating. 

Planting  for  Wildlife 

Nearly  200,000  seedlings  were  sold  statewide 
through  the  Planting  for  Wildlife  program.  For  $2 
an  individual  receives  15  seedlings  to  beautify 
his  property  as  well  as  provide  food  and  shelter 
for  wildlife.  Locations  for  this  spring’s  seedling 
sale  will  be  listed  in  an  upcoming  issue. 

Project  WILD 

Project  WILD  continues  to  be  enthusiastically 
supported  by  educators  throughout  the  com- 
monwealth. The  number  of  Commission-trained 
volunteer  facilitators  has  increased  to  over  250, 
and  nearly  3000  educators  have  attended  work- 
shops to  date.  The  facilitators  are  commended 
for  the  excellent  job  they’re  doing  with  their 
workshops;  over  80  percent  of  the  participants 
indicated  Project  WILD  was  one  of  the  best 
training  sessions  they  ever  attended. 

Year  of  the  Forest 

The  Commission  helped  plan  and  develop  the 
Year  of  the  Forest  program,  celebrated  in  1986. 
March’s  theme,  “Forests  as  a Home  for  Wildlife,” 
generated  many  requests  for  information  about 
wildlife.  The  program,  which  concludes  this 
month,  was  intended  to  create  awareness  of 
and  appreciation  for  Pennsylvania’s  forest 
resources. 

Millersville  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Conference 

The  Commission  also  helped  plan  and  de- 
velop the  one-day  Saving  a Space  for  Wildlife 
conference  held  in  May  at  Millersville  State  Uni- 
versity. Over  500  concerned  individuals  at- 
tended to  learn  how  to  help  provide  suitable 
homes  for  fish  and  wildlife. 

Phantom  of  Fiddler  Creek 

With  monies  provided  by  the  Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Fund,  the  Commission  helped  de- 
velop an  activity  book  for  use  in  the  4th  through 
6th  grades.  “The  Phantom  of  Fiddler  Creek," 
authored  by  Bill  Einsig  with  artwork  by  Sal  and 
Bernadette  Pitera,  will  help  students  appreciate 
Pennsylvania’s  wild  resources.  Student  activity 
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books  and  teacher’s  guides  are  available 
through  the  Information  and  Education  Bureau. 

Audio  Visual  Services  Division 

The  bureau’s  Audio-Visual  Services  Division 
continues  to  provide  photographic,  audio,  video 
and  technical  support  to  the  various  bureaus 
and  field  regions. 

As  a cost  saving  measure,  the  division  is  con- 
verting agency-owned  16mm  films  to  several 
videotape  formats.  Over  the  years,  the  Com- 
mission invested  heavily  in  films  and  other  au- 
dio-visual materials.  These  were  loaned  and  dis- 
tributed without  cost  to  schools,  universities,  li- 
braries, allied  conservation  groups,  and 
sportsmen’s  clubs.  These  films  are  often  re- 
turned scratched  and  damaged  — sometimes 
beyond  repair.  The  cost  of  film  prints  has  been 
increasing  for  years  (a  30-minute  print  now 
costs  about  $500),  so  the  agency  has  begun  a 
transition  to  videotapes  which  cost  far  less.  As 
video  projection  equipment  becomes  more 
readily  available,  fewer  16mm  films  will  be 
needed.  Videotape  holds  many  advantages 
over  film;  it  isn’t  easily  scratched  or  destroyed 
and  is  far  less  expensive. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  the  AV  Services  Divi- 
sion produced  more  than  10,000  slides  for  the 
10-Hour  Hunter-Trapper  Education  Program. 
The  permanent  wildlife  slide  file  has  been  in- 
creased to  more  than  1300  transparencies. 

Utilizing  electronic  processors,  AV  Services 
has  cataloged  and  cross  referenced  all  agency 
films,  videotapes,  slides  and  photographs.  It 
has  converted  to  a computer  index  system,  cut- 
ting location  and  retrieval  time  to  a minimum. 
The  Commission  maintains  one  of  the  most 
extensive  wildlife  photographic  libraries  in  the 
nation. 

Exhibits 

The  1986  major  exhibit  celebrated  50  years 
of  the  Game  Commission’s  cooperative  Farm 
Game  Program  and  was  displayed  at  the  State 
Farm  Show,  Eastern  Sports  and  Outdoor  Show, 
and  at  the  Bloomsburg  Fair.  Nearly  2 million 
people  viewed  the  exhibit  which  acknowledged 
the  contributions  made  by  farmers  for  sport 
hunting. 

Visitors  Centers 

The  Middle  Creek,  Pymatuning  and  Siegel 
Marsh  Visitors  Centers  continue  to  attract  large 
numbers  of  outdoor  enthusiasts.  Nearly 
200,000  individuals  visited  these  facilities  to 
learn  more  about  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  re- 
sources. Over  300  special  programs  were  pre- 
sented to  school  groups  and  others. 

GAME  NEWS  and  Paid  Publications 
Division 

GAME  NEWS  is  the  official  publication  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  therefore 
the  primary  voice  of  the  agency.  With  an  aver- 
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age  monthly  circulation  last  year  of  some 
1 66,000,  it  is  the  most  widely  read  outdoor  publi- 
cation in  the  state. 

Each  month,  almost  20,000  copies  of  GAME 
NEWS  go  to  Farm-Game  cooperators  and  9000 
to  Safety  Zone  Cooperators.  In  return,  these 
landowners  keep  their  farms  open  to  public 
hunting.  Over  6000  copies  are  sent  to  school 
libraries  so  students  may  learn  about  wildlife, 
conservation  and  the  role  of  hunting  and  fur- 
taking in  game  management.  GAME  NEWS  dis- 
tribution is  not  restricted  to  Pennsylvania.  Ap- 
proximately 23,000  copies  go  to  subscribers  in 
other  states  and  several  dozen  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  magazine  is  to  make 
sportsmen  aware  of  various  programs  carried 
out  by  the  Game  Commission.  Therefore,  nu- 
merous articles  by  wildlife  biologists  and  other 
Commission  personnel  are  published  annually. 
Of  a less  official  nature  are  the  freelance  stories 
and  articles  which  give  first-person  accounts 
of  hunting,  trapping,  and  other  activities  of  inter- 
est to  Pennsylvania  sportsmen.  In  addition  to 
freelance  material,  there  are  regular  columns 
for  outdoor  enthusiasts.  If  we  are  missing  any- 
thing that  interests  you,  drop  us  a line. 

Other  popular  paid  publications  produced  by 
the  bureau  and  currently  available  include  Ned 
Smith’s  Gone  for  the  Day,  Jim  and  Lillian  Wake- 
ley’s  Birds  of  Pennsylvania ; Chuck  Fergus’s  col- 
lection of  Thornapples  columns,  The  Wingless 
Crow,  Mammals  of  Pennsylvania-,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Cookbook. 

BUREAU  OF  LAND 
MANAGEMENT 

Jacob  I.  Sitiinger 

Director 

Again  this  year,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment was  able  to  move  ahead,  achieving  many 
of  its  program  objectives. 

The  1986  portion  of  our  Bald  Eagle  Recovery 
effort  culminated  in  the  release  of  12  bald  eagles 
on  August  22.  These  eaglets  were  captured  in 
Saskatchewan  during  the  last  week  of  June, 
brought  to  Pennsylvania,  and  placed  in  hacking 
towers  in  Pike  and  Dauphin  counties.  The 
eaglets  were  fed  daily  by  hack-site  personnel 
until  old  enough  to  fly.  This  brings  to  48  the  total 
number  of  eagles  released  into  the  skies  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  moves  us  one  year  closer  to 
the  return  and  successful  nesting  of  some  of 
these  released  birds. 
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In  1985,  the  Commission  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania National  Guard  entered  into  an  agreement 
whereby  the  Guard  is  allowed  to  utilize  selected 
State  Game  Lands  for  annual  training  exercises. 
The  876th  Engineer  Battalion,  headquarterd  in 
Johnstown,  has  utilized  areas  on  State  Game 
Lands  13,  104,  211,  229  and  264  for  training,  in 
conjunction  with  performing  habitat  manage- 
ment activities  beneficial  to  wildlife.  As  a result, 
the  Commission  has  realized  the  construction  of 
two  bridges  and  the  refurbishing  of  three  others 
on  SGL  104,  the  removal  of  fencing  and  electri- 
cal poles  on  SGL  13,  and  various  projects  such 
as  the  creation  of  herbaceous  openings,  re- 
moval of  electrical  towers,  and  repair  of  roads  on 
SGLs  211,  229  and  264.  This  cooperative  effort 
has  benefited  the  Commission  and  the  recrea- 
tional users  of  these  lands,  in  addition  to  improv- 
ing the  wildlife  resource  within  the  common- 
wealth. It  will  be  continued  in  the  future. 

As  an  update  of  statistical  information,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  responsible  for 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  1,299,192 
acres  on  276  Game  Lands  in  65  counties  within 
the  commonwealth.  All  of  these  lands  are  man- 
aged in  different  degrees  for  the  enhancement 
of  wildlife  as  well  as  for  outdoor  activities  such 
as  hunting,  hiking,  outdoor  photography  and 
bird  watching. 

Engineering  and  Contract 
Management  Division 

This  division  has  the  primary  responsibility  of 
planning,  designing,  specifying  and  contracting 
for,  and  the  inspection  of,  all  contracted  mainte- 
nance work  and  new  construction  In  addition, 
the  division  provides  technical  assistance  on 
problems  involving  general  engineering  and 
prepares  feasibility  reports  and  cost  estimates 
for  a variety  of  proposed  projects. 

This  past  fiscal  year,  four  repair,  maintenance 
and  building  addition  contracts  were  awarded 
to  preserve  or  enhance  structures  on  Game 
Lands. 

Many  dams  were  visually  inspected  and  for- 
mal reports  were  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources. 

Planning,  coordination,  review  of  plans  and 
documents  preparation  continued  through  the 
year  and  concluded  with  the  submission  of  final 
plans  and  specifications  suitable  for  solicitation 
of  bids  for  the  new  Harrisburg  Headquarters 
office,  training  and  warehouse  facility. 

Federal  Aid  and  Public 
Access  Division 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
(Pittman-Robertson  Fund)  has  continued  to  pro- 
vide reimbursement  for  funds  expended  for 
wildlife  management  projects.  The  monies  are 
derived  from  an  excise  tax  on  sporting  arms, 
ammunition  and  archery  equipment  and  admin- 
istered by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
These  funds  are  then  returned  to  the  states 
which  submit  acceptable  project  benefits  for  all 
wildlife  species.  During  the  1985-1986  fiscal 


year,  we  received  $3,841 ,675  as  reimbursement 
from  this  Act. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  has  provided 
$27,000  as  reimbursement  of  funds  expended 
primarily  on  our  Bald  Eagle  Recovery  Project. 
This  project  was  responsible  for  capturing  a 
fourth  group  of  12  eaglets  and  returning  them  to 
Pennsylvania  where  they  were  raised  until  old 
enough  to  fly. 

Public  Access  Programs 

The  Game  Commission’s  public  access  pro- 
grams continue  to  provide  an  increase  of  hunter 
access  to  private  lands.  The  oldest,  the  Cooper- 
ative Farm  Game  Program,  begun  in  1936,  has 
184  projects  in  58  counties;  20,668  cooperating 
landowners  keep  over  2,400,000  acres  open  to 
hunting.  We  also  now  have  8850  cooperators 
covering  over  1,410,000  acres  in  our  Safety 
Zone  Program.  Many  recreational  opportunities 
were  enjoyed  by  sportsmen  making  use  of  those 
lands.  The  Forest  Game  Cooperative  Program 
now  has  over  608,000  acres  and  is  keeping 
lands  in  essentially  big  game  areas  open  to  out- 
doorsmen  while  helping  to  protect  the  land- 
owner  against  unsportsmanlike  acts. 

These  programs  do  not  give  hunters  unlimited 
access  to  these  private  lands.  Hunters  should 
still  contact  cooperating  landowners  for  permis- 
sion and,  out  of  courtesy,  let  them  know  who  is 
on  their  properties. 

The  Commission  has  agreed  to  continue  to 
provide  10-pound  mixed  seed  packets  to  land- 
owners  who  have  the  time  and  areas  to  plant 
them  The  seed  mixture  of  dwarf  sorghum,  mil- 
let, buckwheat  and  sunflowers  provides  a good 
source  of  food  for  all  wildlife,  and  if  properly 
located  on  the  farm,  can  provide  relief  from  dep- 
redation upon  field  crops.  It  is  expected  that  this 
seed  mixture  will  be  provided  free  of  charge  to 
cooperators  and  at  the  same  time  be  made 
available  for  sale  to  the  public. 

Federal-State  Coordination  Division 

The  Ducks  Unlimited  MARSH  Program  con- 
tinues to  provide  funds  to  the  Commission  for 
waterfowl  enhancement  projects.  In  fiscal  year 
1985-1986,  $63,537  was  made  available  to  the 
Commission  on  2-1  cost  sharing  basis  ($2  DU 
to  $1  Commission).  Projects  located  on  State 
Game  Lands  214  and  282  were  approved  for 
funding  by  Ducks  Unlimited’s  National  Head- 
quarters. In  addition  to  providing  waterfowl  habi- 
tat, the  projects  will  benefit  all  species  of  wet- 
land wildlife. 


Game  Land  Planning  & 

Development  Division 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  1254  acres  of  her- 
baceous openings  were  planted  to  small  grain 
and  grass  legume  combinations  by  Food  and 
Cover  Corps  personnel.  All  grain  planted  was 
left  standing  for  wildlife.  An  additional  13,780 
acres  were  maintained  by  mowing.  Other  treat- 
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TOM  HAYDEN,  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment’s Real  Estate  Division,  is  one  of  those 
responsible  for  administering  the  agency’s 
aggressive  land  acquisition  program. 

ments  included  liming  1404  acres  and  the  appli- 
cation of  fertilizer  on  1784  acres  to  obtain  the 
desired  fertility.  Winter  cuttings  of  woodland  bor- 
ders totaled  981  acres,  and  11,585  fruit  produc- 
ing trees  were  pruned.  New  construction  in- 
cluded 17  miles  of  roads,  11  parking  areas,  410 
nesting  structures,  and  1211  bird  houses.  Main- 
tenance included  2457  miles  of  roads,  7779 
parking  areas,  and  1574  miles  of  boundary 
lines.  Sharecropping  activity  of  Game  Lands 
continues  to  play  an  important  role  in  wildlife 
management.  We  received  19,844  bushels  of 
ear  corn  and  22,555  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
from  sharecroppers.  This  was  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  grain  left  standing  by  sharecroppers 
for  use  by  wildlife. 


Forestry  Division 

There  were  11,245  acres  of  State  Game 
Lands  designated  to  receive  wildlife  habitat  im- 
provement treatment  by  commercial  timber  sale 
activity  during  the  period  July  1,  1985  through 
June  30, 1986.  An  additional  710  acres  received 
habitat  improvement  cutting  by  noncommerical 
activities,  such  as  browse  cuts  by  sportsmen’s 
groups  or  Food  and  Cover  Corps  personnel. 

Commercial  sales  were  active  on  9643  acres 
during  the  year;  this  returned  $4,384,633  to  the 
Game  Fund,  a decrease  of  $365,452  compared 
with  the  previous  year’s  receipt.  Average  return 
was  $455  per  acre,  a decrease  of  $63  per  acre. 
Various  private  local  economies  received  more 
than  35  million  board  feet  of  sawlogs  and 
180,614  tons  of  pulpwood  from  State  Game 
Lands  during  the  year,  while  habitat  was  being 
improved  in  their  respective  areas  at  the  same 
time. 


Real  Estate  Division 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  an  additional 
5,779  acres  of  State  Game  Lands  were  acquired 
in  18  counties  at  a cost  of  $988,682.  Several 
land  exchanges  among  the  conveyances  con- 
tributed to  this  figure. 

The  total  of  all  miscellaneous  operational  fa- 
cility lands,  such  as  the  Game  Farms,  remains 
at  3226  acres,  purchased  at  a cost  of  $314,046. 

An  additional  18,851  acres  were  purchased 
with  Project  70  Funds  during  the  years  1965- 
1980.  Total  area  of  all  Game  Commission  hold- 
ings is  now  1,299,192  acres  in  276  separate 
Game  Lands  in  65  counties. 

Our  staff  of  four  survey  crews  performs 
boundary  line  surveys  for  all  land  acquired  by 
the  Commission.  They  also  survey  disputed 
boundary  lines  and  provide  topographical  sur- 
veys. The  work  of  our  real  estate  specialists, 
draftsmen,  abstractor  and  legal  counsel  pro- 
vides assistance  in  pursuing  an  aggressive  land 
acquisition  program. 


Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes 

Local  governmental  bodies  received  60  cents 
per  acre  in-lieu-of  taxes,  as  required  by  Act  20  of 
1984.  During  the  past  fiscal  year,  $778,137  was 
divided  in  proportional  payments  to  the  county, 
school  district  and  township  where  such  lands 
are  located. 

Environmental  Impact  Assessment 
and  Minerals  Division 

Mineral  Management  Section 

Pennsylvania  Game  Lands  are  managed  for 
the  protection  and  enhancement  of  wildlife  habi- 
tat and  public  hunting  opportunities.  The  envi- 
ronmentally sound  recovery  of  strategic  mineral 
resources  from  the  Game  Land  system  is 
viewed  by  the  Commission  as  an  opportunity  to 
add  to  existing  Game  Lands  acreage  by  means 
of  granting  mineral  leases  to  private  industry  in 
exchange  for  desirable  lands,  and  to  generate 
important  revenues  in  an  era  of  escalating  costs 
and  shrinking  budgets. 

The  Mineral  Section  currently  manages  29 
leases  for  the  recovery  of  oil,  natural  gas  and 
coal  encompassing  approximately  35,000  acres 
of  Game  Lands.  Most  of  the  acreage  is  leased 
for  oil  and  natural  gas  recovery  where  actual 
land  disturbance  is  held  to  a small  percentage  of 
the  leased  areas.  Leased  areas  with  the  excep- 
tion of  actual  operations  sites  remain  open  to 
public  use  and  operating  companies  are  under 
strict  contractual  agreements  to  revegetate  all 
well  sites,  pipelines,  and  mining  sites  in  an 
approved  wildlife  food  and  cover  condition. 

Mineral  lease  revenues  received  in  the  past 
fiscal  year  totaled  $1,543,911. 

Environmental  Impact  Review  Section 

During  fiscal  year  1985-86,  this  section  re- 
viewed and  provided  formal  recommendations 
concerning  wildlife  habitat  protection  require- 
ments involving  46  highway  relocation  and  con- 
struction projects,  132  applications  for  stream 
and  wetland  encroachment  permits  and  solid 
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waste  disposal  sites,  and  540  applications  for 
the  surface  and  deep  mine  removal  of  coal.  The 
goal  of  all  of  this  activity  is  to  reduce  construc- 
tion and  mining  related  impacts  to  the  wildlife 
resource.  Each  project  proposal  is  examined  in 
the  field  to  ensure  that  wildlife  habitat  protection 
standards  of  appropriate  federal  and  state  regu- 
lations are  being  fulfilled. 

In  the  surface  mine  review  program,  for  exam- 
ple, approximately  27,000  acres  of  forest  and 
wildlife  habitat  land  where  mining  permits  are 
being  sought  were  examined  to  ensure  that  wet- 
lands, threatened  and  endangered  species  hab- 
itat, and  other  critical  wildlife  areas  were  pro- 
tected. Mining  area  plans  are  also  examined  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources  to  ensure  that  mineral  areas 
are  revegetated  with  suitable  wildlife  plant 
species. 

Wildlife  Planning  Division 

The  Wildlife  Planning  Division  has  primary 
responsibility  for  coordinating  the  development 
of  a long-range  planned  management  system 
for  agency  operations.  This  includes  coordinat- 
ing and  facilitating  the  identification  of  agency 
goals,  objectives,  and  programs,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  strategic  and  operational  plans  and 
program  evaluation  procedures.  Additionally, 
this  division  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the 
development  and  enhancement  of  wildlife  data- 
bases to  support  species  planning  and  manage- 
ment programs. 

Planning  activities  this  past  fiscal  year  fo- 
cused on  further  investigations  of  planning  sys- 
tems successfully  employed  by  other  states  in 
their  wildlife  management  programs  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a draft  plan  for  developing  and 
implementing  a planned  management  system 
for  Pennsylvania's  wildlife  management  opera- 
tions. 

The  development  and  enhancement  of  wild- 
life database  systems  continued  as  a major 
thrust  of  division  operations  this  past  year.  The 
Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Wildlife  Data  Base  Pro- 
gram continued  to  function  as  a vital  source  of 


CHARLIE  STROUPHAR  coordinates  the  man- 
agement activities  at  the  Middle  Creek  Wild- 
life Management  area.  This  Lancaster  County 
tract  annually  attracts  thousands  of  outdoor 
enthusiasts. 

wildlife  information  for  wildlife  planning  and  im- 
pact assessment.  This  program  was  supported 
and  used  by  other  state  and  federal  agencies. 
These  agencies  accessed  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Data  Base  135  times  during 
the  year  to  obtain  wildlife  data.  Additionally,  30 
environmental  consultant  requests  for  wildlife 
data  were  received  and  processed. 

Program  thrusts  for  wildlife  database  pro- 
grams during  the  year  focused  on  species  pro- 
file updates  and  obtaining  outside  grants  and 
contracts  to  support  updating  activities.  Special 
funding  received  in  1985  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Program  and  the 
Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund  subsidized 
the  updating  of  information  on  88  bird  and  mam- 
mal species  this  past  year.  Additional  funding 
was  obtained  in  June  1986  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Transportation  to  initiate  a 
comprehensive  update  of  natural  history,  habi- 
tat, and  management  information  for  over  600 
species  of  birds,  mammals,  reptiles,  amphib- 
ians, and  fish,  and  to  update  distribution  infor- 
mation for  approximately  200  priority  species 
occurring  in  the  commonwealth. 

Howard  Nursery 

The  Howard  Nursery  provided  4,313,264  tree 
and  shrub  seedlings  for  wildlife  habitat  improve- 
ments on  State  Game  Lands  and  other  public 
and  private  lands  open  to  public  hunting. 

The  Planting  for  Wildlife  Program  continues 
to  be  a success.  In  this  fiscal  year,  305,130  tree 
and  shrub  seedlings  were  distributed  to  persons 
interested  in  providing  food  and  cover  for  wild- 
life. 

Thirty-seven  species  of  tree  and  shrub  seed- 
lings are  being  grown  at  the  nursery,  including 
many  native  food-producing  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  wood  shop,  which  is  located  at  the  nur- 
sery, manufactured  all  of  the  wooden  informa- 
tion signs  for  use  on  State  Game  Lands.  They 
also  constructed  the  necessary  posts  and  back- 
boards  to  erect  the  informational  signs  on  our 
public  access  programs. 

A Pennsylvania  Conservation  Corps  project  is 
located  at  the  nursery  and  administered  by  nur- 
sery personnel.  The  project  includes  the  erec- 
tion of  a pole  type  building,  remodeling  of 
several  old  buildings,  and  the  construction  of 
wooden  nesting  and  transporting  devices  for 
wildlife. 

BUREAU  OF  LAW 

ENFORCEMENT 

Gerald  D.  Kirkpatrick 

Director 

The  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement  is  responsi- 
ble for  administering  and  coordinating  the  state- 
wide wildlife  law  enforcement  program.  This  re- 
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sponsibility  involves,  among  other  things,  the 
apprehension  and  prosecution  of  Game  Law 
violators,  conducting  administrative  hearings  in 
connection  with  hunting  license  revocations,  in- 
vestigating hunting  accidents  and,  where  nec- 
essary, processing  them  through  the  judicial 
system,  investigating  and  issuing  a variety  of 
special  permits  relating  to  wildlife,  executing 
deer  and  bear  deterrent  fencing  agreements 
and  monitoring  their  installation,  maintaining 
and  updating  the  Commission’s  two-way  state- 
wide radio  system,  coordination  of  the  Deputy 
Game  Protector  program,  and  coordination  of 
all  law  enforcement  training. 

One  responsibility  not  mentioned  in  the  above 
list  is  the  development  and  review  of  necessary 
amendments  to  the  Game  Law  and  related  regu- 
lations. During  this  past  year,  the  Bureau  of  Law 
Enforcement,  with  the  assistance  and  input 
from  the  other  bureaus  and  field  personnel, 
worked  in  cooperation  with  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  developing  proposed  leg- 
islation which  would  completely  update  and 
codify  Pennsylvania’s  Game  Law. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  cooperative 
effort  was  most  fruitful  in  that  the  General  As- 
sembly enacted  legislation  which  totally  revises 
and  updates  the  wildlife  laws  of  the  common- 
wealth. This  is  the  first  comprehensive  updating 
of  the  wildlife  laws  in  almost  fifty  years. 

Sportsmen  and  citizens  of  this  common- 
wealth owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  staff  for  their  persever- 
ance and  dedication  in  bringing  this  monumen- 
tal task  to  reality.  Without  their  support  and  ef- 
forts, this  important  legislation  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

Governor  Dick  Thornburgh  signed  this  legis- 
lation as  Act  1986-93  on  July  8,  1986.  This  Act 
will  be  known  as  the  “Game  and  Wildlife  Code” 
and  will  replace  our  fifty-year-old  Game  Law. 
The  new  law  will  become  effective  July  1,  1987. 
The  Bureau  plans  workshop-type  training  ses- 
sions early  in  1987  to  familiarize  our  field  offi- 
cers with  the  changes  in  the  law  and  the  Com- 
mission’s policies  on  enforcement. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  the  new  Game  and 
Wildlife  Code  are: 

Provides  a tough  new  penalty  schedule  where 
summary  offenses  range  up  to  $800  and  misde- 
meanors carry  fines  of  up  to  $10,000.  Fines  for 
all  offenses  have  been  increased  substantially; 

The  hunting  and  furtaking  license  year  will 
change  to  July  1 through  June  30; 

Where  an  individual  commits  a second  or 
subsequent  offense  within  two  years,  the  of- 
fender is  subject  to  a penalty  one  and  a half 
times  the  standard  fine.  (An  individual  twice  con- 
victed of  shooting  a deer  out  of  season  within 
two  years  would  be  subject  to  a $750  fine  on  the 
second  offense); 

Considered  among  the  most  important 
changes  incorporated  into  the  new  Game  and 
Wildlife  Code  are  provisions  allowing  the  Com- 
mission to  bring  civil  suit  to  recover  damage  for 
wildlife  killed,  habitat  destroyed  or  damaged,  or 


LOU  FORTMAN,  Chester  County  DGP,  is  one 
of  the  135  district  game  protectors  who  rep- 
resent the  backbone  of  wildlife  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  state. 


damage  to  Commission  lands  and  other  prop- 
erty; 

Causing  or  attempting  to  cause  bodily  injury 
to  a Commission  officer  who  is  making  an  ar- 
rest, conducting  an  investigation,  or  otherwise 
doing  his  or  her  duty  under  the  law  carries  a fine 
ranging  from  $1000  to  $5000; 

Hunting  over  baited  areas  is  prohibited,  and 
the  new  code  permits  the  Commission,  upon 
discovery,  to  post  a baited  area  against  hunting 
for  a period  of  30  days  after  the  bait  has  been 
removed; 

Recreational  spotlighting  is  further  restricted 
in  the  new  code.  Spotting  is  prohibited  entirely 
during  the  regular  antlered  and  antlerless  deer 
seasons.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  spot- 
ting must  end  at  11  p.m.  The  penalty  for  spotting 
during  the  regular  deer  season  is  $300.  Spotting 
after  11  p.m.  at  any  other  time  carries  a $100 
penalty; 

Mandatory  hunter  education  courses  and  fur- 
taking training  will  be  combined  into  one  com- 
prehensive course  of  instruction.  A trapper 
under  12  years  of  age  will  not  be  required  to  take 
the  comprehensive  course  if  accompanied  by 
an  adult  licensed  furtaker  at  least  18  years  old; 

Protective  clothing  required  to  hunt  deer,  bear 
and  woodchucks  during  the  regular  seasons 
has  been  increased  from  a minimum  of  100  to 
250  square  inches  of  flourescent  orange  on  the 
front  and  back  combined.  Woodchuck  hunters 
will  be  required  to  wear  a cap  as  part  of  the  250- 
square-inch  minimum; 

A person  who  has  harvested  and  tagged  a big 
game  animal  may  not  be  afield  with  a loaded 
firearm  or  a bow  with  a nocked  arrow; 

Sportsmen  are  not  permitted  to  destroy  dogs 
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chasing  deer  or  elk; 

To  use  or  occupy  any  treestand  which  dam- 
aged any  tree  or  trees  when  constructed  will 
now  carry  a $100  penalty; 

The  penalty  for  failure  to  report  the  killing  of  a 
big  game  animal  such  as  a deer  has  been  in- 
creased to  $25. 

Deputy  Game  Protectors 

Pennsylvania’s  45,333  square  miles  of  land 
area  is  divided  into  135  districts,  with  one  sala- 
ried game  protector  assigned  to  each  district. 
This  means  that,  on  average,  each  game  protec- 
tor is  responsible  for  over  335  square  miles,  an 
area  obviously  too  large  for  one  person  to  con- 
trol. Fortunately,  the  Game  Commission  is 
blessed  with  a large  group  of  men  and  women 
who  volunteer  their  services  as  deputy  game 
protectors.  These  volunteers,  persons  from  all 
walks  of  life  from  accountant  to  zoo  keeper,  as- 
sist the  Commission  and,  in  turn,  the  sportsmen 
and  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 

These  deputies,  even  though  volunteers, 
must  pass  written  and  physical  testing  as  well  as 
undergo  an  extensive  background  investiga- 
tion. They  are  also  required  by  policy  to  attend 
training  programs  which  provide  information  to 
them  in  all  areas  of  Commission  responsibility, 
such  as  law  enforcement,  legal  procedure,  wild- 
life management,  wildlife  damage  control,  pub- 
lic relations,  self-defense,  firearms,  identifica- 
tion of  trees,  shrubs,  animals  and  birds,  etc. 

Approximately  1000  persons,  five  of  whom 
are  women,  hold  deputy  game  protector  com- 
missions in  Pennsylvania. 


Deer  Deterrent  Fencing 

During  the  1985-1986  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
mission has  been  furnishing  all  materials  neces- 
sary, except  gates,  for  the  construction  of 
high-tensile  six-wire  deer-deterrent  fence  for 
qualified  landowners  suffering  significant  dam- 
age by  deer  to  their  crops,  orchards  or  nurser- 
ies. In  the  past  fiscal  year,  thirty-one  applica- 
tions have  been  received  and  approved. 


IN-SERVICE  training  is  vitally  important  for 
keeping  conservation  officers  up-to-date  and 
proficient  with  law  enforcement  techniques. 

Materials  have  been  delivered  to  eighteen  of 
these  applicants  and  seven  have  their  fencing 
completed.  The  remaining  thirteen  are  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  construction 

In  a continuing  effort  to  improve  efficiency,  the 
materials  estimated  for  the  remaining  approved 
applicants,  as  well  as  for  all  future  applicants, 
will  be  bid  in  total,  but  with  delivery  by  the  suc- 
cessful bidder  to  each  individual  applicant. 

Preliminary  figures  from  the  seven  completed 
deer-deterrent  fences  indicate  an  average  cost 
to  the  Commission  of  47<t  per  foot  for  the  fencing 
materials  supplied.  This  compares  to  61 C per 
foot,  for  wire  and  staples  only,  for  the  old  style 
woven  wire  fence  previously  supplied  by  the 
Commission. 

Bear  Damage 

Bear  damage  claims  are  once  again  down 
from  the  previous  year,  204  this  year  compared 
to  275  last  year.  The  amount  paid  for  bear  dam- 
age, however,  is  almost  the  same,  $29,403  this 
year  and  $29,588  last  year. 

These  figures  show  the  continued  success  of 
our  bear  deterrent  fencing.  Most  of  this  money 
goes  for  damage  done  to  bees  and  beekeeping 
equipment,  $26,748  in  the  past  fiscal  year.  Many 
beekeepers  are  erecting  the  electric  bear-deter- 
rent fencing  provided  by  the  Commission  and 
are  having  almost  100  percent  success  through 
its  use.  However,  some  choose  not  to  fence  their 
bees,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  get  hit  by  bear 
time  after  time  with  extensive  losses.  Under  pro- 
visions of  the  new  Game  Law  which  takes  effect 
next  July,  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  install  and 
maintain  bear-deterrent  fencing  furnished  by 
the  Commission  will  not  be  paid  for  second  or 
subsequent  claims. 

In  addition  to  the  bear  related  loss  of  bees, 
hogs,  sheep,  poultry,  etc.,  each  year  complaints 
are  received  relative  to  building  entries  and 
garbage  scattering.  These  problems  can  be 
avoided  by  a few  simple  precautions:  do  not 
feed  bears  under  any  circumstances,  and  keep 
garbage  and  other  foodstuffs  confined  so  bears 
are  unable  to  get  it. 

Special  Permits 

Special  permits  are  another  of  this  bureau’s 
responsibilities,  and  are  handled  by  the  Techni- 
cal Services  Division,  with  assistance  from  re- 
gional office  personnel  and  district  game  protec- 
tors. The  greater  part  of  the  special  permit 
system  has  been  computerized,  with  renewals, 
specific  lists,  and  mailing  becoming  a more 
automated  function. 

Of  the  more  than  5000  permits  issued  during 
the  past  year,  1720  were  those  allowing  certain 
disabled  persons  to  hunt  while  using  a motor 
vehicle.  This  permit  is  often  misunderstood.  It 
does  not  authorize  the  holder  to  “road  hunt”  with 
a loaded  gun  in  his  or  her  vehicle,  but  allows  the 
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person  to  shoot  from  a parked  vehicle  at  game 
that  was  sighted  while  parked.  Qualifications  for 
this  disabled  person  permit  are  clear  and  re- 
strictive. Applicants  must  be  suffering  from  per- 
manent paralysis  of  both  legs  or  lower  parts  of 
the  body,  or  permanent  paralysis  of  one  leg  and 
one  arm,  or  have  both  feet  or  one  hand  and  one 
foot  amputated,  or  be  permanently  confined  to  a 
wheelchair,  or  use  crutches  to  pursue  all  daily 
activities.  The  disability  must  be  of  a permanent 
nature  in  all  cases  to  qualify  for  this  special 
permit. 

Radio  Communications 

The  Law  Enforcement  Communications  Divi- 
sion is  responsible  for  providing,  maintaining 
and  updating  our  communications  equipment 
and  keeping  abreast  with  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations and  Game  Commission  requirements. 

This  division  prepares  equipment  purchasing 
specifications  and  service  contracts,  and 
budget,  inventory  and  licensing  applications  for 
radio  equipment.  It  also  coordinates  equipment 
service,  operates  the  Harrisburg  station,  and 
evaluates  applications  for  communications  facil- 
ities on  State  Game  Lands. 

The  only  communications  equipment  pur- 
chased this  past  fiscal  year  was  40  hand-held 
portables.  Modernization  plans  for  the  South- 
west Region  have  been  delayed  due  to  our  in- 
ability to  obtain  a tower  site  in  the  Ligonier  area. 

Game  Law  Enforcement 

Once  again  this  past  year,  Commission  field 
officers  displayed  their  professionalism  in  han- 
dling Game  Law  violators.  A total  of  9180  prose- 
cutions were  made,  with  9054  successfully  com- 
pleted. This  represents  a success  ratio  of  99 
percent.  A breakdown  of  cases  going  before 
magistrates  and  courts  of  common  pleas  shows 
a success  rate  of  99  percent  before  magistrates 
and  75  percent  in  the  county  courts.  Fines  in 
these  cases  totaled  $540,942. 

Officers  also  issued  4102  written  warnings. 
Although  a number  of  officers  are  using  the  writ- 
ten warnings,  many  still  give  verbal  warnings, 
for  which  we  have  no  record. 


BUREAU  OF  MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Lyle  M.  Koons 

Director 

This  year,  the  Bureau  of  Management  Infor- 
mation Systems  installed  significantly  in- 
creased computing  capacity.  We  needed  the 
larger  computer  system  to  handle  the  ever- 
increasing  volumes  of  information  and  to  satisfy 
new  application  system  requests.  Conversion  to 
the  new  system  will  require  changes  to  each 
existing  computer  program  (about  300)  and  new 
methods  of  operations.  Our  small  staff  of  six 


analysts  has  met  the  challenge  of  long  and 
tedious  hours  to  comply  with  conversion  re- 
quirements. During  this  period  we  have  stopped 
any  new  computer  program  development. 

The  new  computer  system  is  a Burroughs 
Model  A3K.  It  is  an  entry  level  computer  in  the 
Burroughs  large  system  family.  Although  it  is 
taking  considerable  effort  to  convert  from  our 
small  system  to  the  A3,  it  is  time  well  spent. 
Upon  successful  completion,  the  Game  Com- 
mission will  be  able  to  upgrade  to  any  Bur- 
roughs large  system  with  virtually  no  change  in 
software.  This  will  give  us  the  ability  to  easily 
adapt  to  ever-changing  demands  both  within 
and  outside  of  our  organization. 

To  get  maximum  benefit  from  the  new  envi- 
ronment, we  will  be  enhancing  existing  applica- 
tion programs  as  well  as  developing  new  ones. 
This  will  be  a gradual  process  that  will  evolve  for 
years  after  initiation  into  the  large  system  envi- 
ronment. We  have  already  accommodated  our 
portion  of  senior  lifetime  license  and  furtaker 
license  accounting,  made  considerable 
changes  to  the  black  bear  management  system, 
and  implemented  programs  to  handle  uniform 
inventory  and  spring  turkey  reports.  Planned  de- 
velopment includes  continued  work  on  black 
bear,  a redevelopment  of  our  capital  assets 
management  system,  development  of  an  up- 
land wildlife  census  system,  automation  of 
some  mail-room  production  tasks,  and  develop- 
ment of  our  game  protector  human  assets  sys- 
tem. 

Microcomputers  are  rapidly  becoming  part  of 
operations  at  the  Game  Commission.  Two  re- 
gional offices  purchased  micros  this  past  fiscal 
year,  as  did  the  Bureaus  of  Law  Enforcement, 
Land  Management  and  Game  Management 
Planned  installations  this  year  include  the  four 
remaining  regional  offices  and  additional  micros 
in  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  The  increasing 
use  of  microcomputers  will  require  support  from 
our  bureau.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  dedicate  at 
least  one  person  full  time  to  service  them. 

We  will  be  very  busy  into  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. As  always,  we  will  strive  to  provide  the  best 
possible  service  at  the  least  possible  cost. 
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SKIP  KOONS  and  Kring  Hess  are  among 
those  in  the  Bureau  of  Management  Informa- 
tion Systems  who  analyze  the  tremendous 
amount  of  data  needed  by  the  entire  agency. 
From  maintaining  personnel  records  to  proc- 
essing game  harvests,  computer  technology 
is  becoming  increasingly  vital  to  all  the  Game 
Commission’s  operations. 


PGC  FINANCIAL  REPORT 

JULY  1,  1985  to  JUNE  30,  1986 


Game  Fund 

The  1985-86  fiscal  year  was  the  first  year  for 
the  commonwealth’s  new  Integrated  Central- 
ized Accounting  System  (ICS).  With  the  new 
system,  the  Game  Commission  reorganized  the 
accounting  structure  to  provide  more  meaning- 
ful financial  information  by  program  area.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  should  be  noted  that  the  Statement 
of  Commitments  and  Expenditures  by  Func- 
tional Programs,  having  been  compiled  from  a 
new  accounting  structure,  is  not  comparable  to 
last  year’s  statement  information  in  its  entirety. 
Financial  data  by  program  could  not  be  com- 
piled in  the  same  manner  under  this  new  struc- 
ture. 

The  Balance  Sheet  and  Statement  of  Un- 
reserved Fund  Balance  were  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  Generally  Accepted  Accounting 
Principles  (GAAP),  and  all  other  statements 
contained  herein  have  been  prepared  on  a basis 
consistent  with  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Actual  revenue  deposited  in  the  Game  Fund 
during  the  1985-86  fiscal  year  was  $37,850,145, 
an  increase  of  $6,081,786,  or  16  percent  over 
last  year’s  actual  cash  receipts.  Although  the 
number  of  resident  hunters  licenses  declined 
slightly  from  the  previous  year’s  sales,  an  in- 
crease in  several  license  fees  is  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  increase  in  current  year  revenue. 

Expenditures  and  commitments  for  the  year 
totaled  $40,935,069,  an  approximate  $707,491 
increase  over  last  year’s  total.  Game  Commis- 
sion personnel  salaries,  wages,  and  state  share 
employee  benefits  increased  approximately 
$646,000  or  3 percent. 

Maintenance  and  improvement  expenditures 
are  up  $248,000,  purchases  of  motor  vehicles 


are  up  $410,000,  travel  and  special  conference 
expenses  are  up  $203,000,  EDP  equipment 
purchases  are  up  $805,000,  and  machinery  and 
equipment  purchases  are  up  $146,000.  Offset- 
ting these  increases  are  decreases  in  the  follow- 
ing: land  purchases  down  $1 ,060,000,  construc- 
tion expenses  down  $105,000,  pheasant  feed 
down  $102,000,  and  radio  and  communication 
equipment  down  $222,000.  In  addition,  em- 
ployee uniform  expenditures,  legal  appraisal 
and  consulting  fees,  as  well  as  other  supplies 
and  services  are  down  $266,000. 

Unused  current  appropriation  monies  lapsed 
on  June  30,  1986,  were  $543,819,  and  unused 
monies,  encumbered  on  June  30,  1985,  but 
lapsed  during  fiscal  year  1985-86,  from  prior 
year  appropriations  totaled  $6,294,621.  The 
$6,294,621  resulted  primarily  from  the  unex- 
pended commitment  of  $4,775,950  for  the 
Game  Commission’s  new  building  construction, 
engineering,  design  and  administration. 

In  summary,  the  unreserved/undesignated 
balance  in  the  Game  Fund  on  June  30,  1986 
was  $18,171,654,  an  increase  of  $2,942,658 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year-end  balance.  This 
increase  is  due  to  the  increase  in  hunting 
license  revenue  and  PGC  reimbursements 
while  being  offset  by  increases  in  salary  and 
wage  expenditures,  EDP  equipment  purchases, 
motor  vehicle  equipment  purchases  and  various 
other  increases  in  operational  expenditures. 

Act  271  of  the  Game  Law  provides  that  not 
less  than  $1 .25  from  each  resident  hunter’s  paid 
license  fee  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  selection, 
restoration,  rehabilitation  and  improvement  of 
lands  available  for  public  hunting,  to  provide 
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and  improve  habitat  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing natural  propagation  of  wildlife,  the  number  of 
resident  licenses  sold  during  the  1985-86  fiscal 
year  totaled  1,103,173.  This  mandated  that  a 
minimum  of  $1,378,966  be  expended  for  the 
above  mentioned  purposes.  Actual  expendi- 
tures totaled  $3,194,316,  an  excess  of 
$1,815,350  over  the  minimum  requirements  of 
this  Act. 

Act  42  of  the  Game  Law  states  that  $2  of  each 
fee  collected  for  issuing  resident  and  non-resi- 


dent hunters’  licenses  and  tags  for  antlerless 
deer  shall  be  used  solely  for  cutting  or  otherwise 
removing  overshadowing  tree  growth,  to  pro- 
duce underbrush  sprouts  and  saplings  for  deer 
food  and  cover  on  game  land.  Antlerless  deer 
license  sales  for  the  1985-86  fiscal  year  totaled 
519,037.  This  mandated  that  a minimum  of 
$1,038,074  be  expended  for  the  above-men- 
tioned purposes.  Actual  expenditures  for  the 
above  totaled  $1,468,138,  an  excess  of 
$430,064  over  the  Act's  requirements. 


GAME  FUND  BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1986 


ASSETS 

Cash  with  Treasurer $ 23,155 

Cash  in  Transit 195,933 

Cash— Advancement  Accounts 191,398 

Temporary  Investments 27,104,764 

Accrued  Interest  Receivable 172,453 

Due  from  Other  Commonwealth  Funds 43,000 

Grants  Receivable— Federal  Government 991,895 

Total  Assets $28,722,598 

LIABILITIES 

Vouchers  Payable $ 274,569 

Accounts  Payable  and  Accrued  Liabilities 2,306,034 

Due  to  Other  Commonwealth  Funds 831 ,000 

Due  to  Other  Governments 20,000 

Total  Liabilities $ 3,431 ,603 

FUND  EQUITY 

Reserved  from  Current  Encumbrances $ 7,099,312 

Reserve  for  Restricted  Revenue 20,029 

Fund  Balance  Unreserved/Undesignated 18,171,654 

Total  Fund  Equity $25,290,995 

Total  Liabilities  and  Fund  Equity $28,722,598 


GAME  FUND 

STATEMENT  OF  UNRESERVED  FUND  BALANCE 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1986 


Fund  Balance— Unreserved/Undesignated,  June  30, 1985  $15,228,996 


Add:  Actual  Cash  Receipts,  July  1 , 1985 

through  June  30,  1986  $37,850,145 

Revenue  earned  as  of  6/30/85 

and  deposited  in  1985-86  ( 553,026) 

Revenue  earned  but  not  received  as  of  6/30/ 

86 

Licenses  & Fees $ 2,717 

Fines  and  Penalties 2,117 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 191,099 

Interest  on  Short  Term  Investments 172,453 

Due  from  other  Funds 43,000 

Due  from  Federal  Gov’t.  (Grants) 991 ,895 
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GAME  COMMISSION  REVENUE 
$37,850,145 

Deposited  July  1,  1985  to  June  30,  1986 


GAME  LAW  FINES 
1.3%  $507,085 

GAME  NEWS  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
1.6%  $610,085 

OTHER  REVENUE 
(Agriculture  Leases,  Rlghts-of-Way, 
Oil  and  Gas  Rents  and  Royalties 
2.2%  $842,839 

SALE  OF  COAL 
2.7  % $1,015,471 


RESIDENT 
HUNTERS  LICENSES 
(includes  Junior  and 


MISCELLANEOUS 
(includes  Publications,  sale  ot 
cars,  PCC  Program  and  Contributions) 
4.0%  $1,378,216 


/ Senior  Licenses) 

/ 32.7%  $12,381,729 

\ INTEREST  INCOME 

6.6%  $2,497,832 

\ NON-RESIDENT  / \ 

\ HUNTERS’  / 

\ LICENSES  / / 

\ 12.1%  $4,579,343 


SALE  OF  TIMBER 
11.6%  $4,384,633 


FEDERAL  AID 
REIMBURSEMENTS 
9.9%  $3,382,330 

ANTLERLESS  DEER  LICENSES 
6.9%  $2,608,620 


ARCHERY.  BEAR,  MUZZLELOADER  AND 
FURTAKER  LICENSES 
8.4%  3,161,962 


(rounded  to  nearest  dollar) 


GAME  FUND  EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS 
$40,935,069 

July  1,  1985  to  June  30,  1986 


COMPTROLLER 


(rounded  to  nearest  dollar) 
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Total  Revenue  accrued  but  not 

received  as  of  6/30/86  1 ,403,281 

Total  Revenue  Earned  during  1985-86 

Lapses  from  prior  year  appropriations 

Unrerserved-Undesignated  Fund  Balance 

Before  Commitments  and  Expenditures 


Deduct:  Current  Year  Expenditures  and 

Commitments  posted  from  7/1/85 

through  6/30/86  40,935,069 

Reversal  of  Commitment  and 
Expenditure  accrual  for 

1984-85 1,030,133 

Expenditure  Accruals  as  of  6/30/86  2,672,636 

Commitments  liquidated  against 

6/30/86  expenditure  accruals (2,585,475) 


Total  Expenditures  and  Commitments  incurred  for  fiscal 
year  1985-86 

Fund  Balance-Unreserved/Undesignated,  6/30/86 


SCHEDULE  OF  REVENUE  DEPOSITED  IN  GAME  FUND 
JULY  1,  1985,  to  JUNE  30,  1986 


LICENSES  AND  FEES: 

Resident  Hunting  Licenses  — Adult 

Resident  Hunting  Licenses  — Junior 

Resident  Hunting  Licenses  — Senior 

Nonresident  Hunting  Licenses 

Antlerless  Deer  Licenses 

Archery  Licenses 

Resident  Bear  Licenses 

Nonresident  Bear  Licenses 

Muzzleloader  Hunting  Licenses 

Special  3-Day  Nonresident  Regulated  Shooting  Grounds 

Licenses 

Special  5-Day  Nonresident  Small  Game 

Hunting  Licenses  — Issuing  Agents’  Application  Fees 

Resident  Furtaker  Licenses 

Nonresident  Furtaker  Licenses 

Special  Game  Permits 

Rights-of-Way  Licenses 

Total  Licenses  and  Fees 

FINES  AND  PENALTIES: 

Game  Law  Fines 

MISCELLANEOUS  REVENUE: 

Sale  of  Timber  and  Other  Wood  Products 

Interest  on  Securities  and  Deposits 

Sale  of  Coal 

Sale  of  GAME  NEWS 

Royalties  and  Ground  Rentals  from  Gas  and  Oil  Leases 

Miscellaneous  (Donations,  Game  Land  map  sales,  sale  of 
grain  and  hay,  SPORT  promotional  publications,  sale  of 

stone,  sand,  gravel,  prior  year  expenditure  refunds) 

Waterfowl  Management  Stamp  Sales  and  Art  Print  Royalties 


38,700,400 

6,294,621 


$60,224,017 


42,052,363 


$18,171,654 


$10,947,934 

666,453 

767,342 

4,579,343 

2,608,620 

1,208,996 

859,843 

31,075 

389,851 

6,330 

29,801 

44,627 

507,282 

3,247 

80,910 

272,136 

23,003,790 


507,085 


4,384,633 

2,497,832 

1,015,471 

610,085 

515,527 


203,712 

135,137 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife  Program 116,490 

Wildlife  Promotional  Publications  and  Materials 91,357 

Sale  of  Skins  and  Guns 56,138 

Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue $ 9,626,382 

Total  Revenue  Subject  to  Executive  Authorizations $33,137,257 

AUGMENTATIONS  TO  EXECUTIVE  AUTHORIZATIONS: 

Federal  Aid  Reimbursements  for  Wildlife  Restoration, 

Recreation,  Research  and  Land  Acquisition $ 3,882,330 

Sale  of  Used  Automobiles  and  Other  Vehicles 55,875 

Sharecropping  and  Agricultural  Leases 55,176 

Pennsylvania  Conservation  Corps  Program  Reimbursements.  . . . 556,376 

Contributions  to  Endangered  Species  Program  27,000 

Donations 136,131 

Total  Augmentations $ 4,712,888 

GRAND  TOTAL  OF  ALL  REVENUE  DEPOSITED  IN  GAME  FUND $37,850,145 


GAME  COMMISSION  FUNCTIONAL  PROGRAMS 
STATEMENT  OF  COMMITMENTS  & EXPENDITURES 
Current  Appropriation 
For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1986 


Executive  Office  $ 470,407 

Comptroller  Operations  434,000 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services 3,257,702 

Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation  588,048 

Information  and  Education  2,584,715 

Game  Management  — Propagation  2,982,869 

Game  Management  — Research 1,005,024 

Law  Enforcement 6,889,107 

Land  Management 16,803,342 

Building  Reserve  4,740,381 

Bureau  of  Management  Information  Systems 1,179,474 

Total  Commitments  & Expenditures $40,935,069 


P.G.C.  EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS 
Incurred  July  1,  1985,  to  June  30,  1986,  from  Current  Appropriations 


Salaries  and  Wages $15,199,333 

State  share  employe  benefits 6,054,392 

Land  purchases  and  acquisition  costs 4,509,521 

Construction,  engineering,  design  and  administration 

of  new  headquarters  building 4,775,808 

Printing  and  advertising 1 ,288,984 

Automotive  repairs,  supplies,  and  rentals 1,043,428 

Payments  to  local  municipalities  in-lieu-of  taxes 774,584 

Maintenance  and  improvements  of  building,  grounds, 

and  machinery 927,794 

Payments  to  other  State  agencies: 

Comptroller  services  rendered 434,000 

Data  processing  services 20,149 

Auditing  services 109,288 

Personnel  services 44,914 
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Purchasing  services 66,263 

Checkwriting  and  disbursement  services 12,752 

Pheasant  feed 364,878 

Purchase  of  motor  vehicles 799,873 

Travel  and  special  conference  expenses 576,838 

Radio  and  communications  equipment  purchases  and 

contracted  maintenance  service 140,240 

Telephone  expenses 395,583 

Building  rentals  and  land  rights-of-way  lease  payments 353,054 

Postage 402,850 

Heating,  power  and  light 346,846 

Legal,  appraisal,  and  consulting  fees 172,214 

Other  supplies  and  services 159,798 

Uniforms  for  Game  Commission  personnel 120,024 

Office  equipment,  maintenance,  rentals,  and  supplies 150,872 

Purchase  of  equipment  and  machinery 345,597 

Wildlife  habitat  seedlings  and  plantings 39,256 

Electronic  data  processing  contractual  services,  rentals, 

and  purchases 950,102 

Educational  supplies,  literature,  and  classroom 

training  equipment 131,389 

Research  grants  to  universities  and  wildlife  associations 80,1 97 

Insurance  — auto,  liability,  fidelity 84,657 

Clinical  services,  laboratory  and  medical  supplies,  drugs 11,372 

Payments  to  individuals  for  bear  damage  claims 48,219 


GAME  FUND  GENERAL  OPERATIONS  TOTAL $40,935,069 


Pelts  Valued  At  Over  $3  Million 

The  pelts  of  almost  400,000  Pennsylvania  fur-bearing  animals  and  predators 
were  placed  on  the  market  during  the  1985-86  season.  They  were  valued  at 
$3,209,599.  Detailed  information  is  listed  below.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
figures  represent  only  Pennsylvania-caught  furs  bought  by  licensed  raw  fur  deal- 
ers. Furs  shipped  or  transported  out  of  state  by  trappers,  or  held  for  their  own  use, 
are  not  included  in  this  tabulation. 


Number  Average  Amount  by 

Sold  Price  Fur  Dealers 


Muskrats 

156,533 

$ 

; 2.72 

$ 

425,294.01 

Skunks 

623 

$ 

1.18 

$ 

738.16 

Minks 

4,774 

$ 

14.41 

$ 

68,772.92 

Opossums 

27,639 

$ 

1.52 

$ 

42,089.63 

Beaver 

5,980 

$ 

21.30 

$ 

127,351.34 

Raccoon 

167,621 

$ 

11.62 

$1 

,948,488.36 

Weasel 

116 

$ 

.61 

$ 

70.50 

Red  Fox 

19,642 

$ 

16.54 

$ 

324,974.18 

Gray  Fox 

15,069 

$ 

18.04 

$ 

271,820.22 

Totals 

397,997 

$3,209,599.32 
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50  Years  and  42 


THE  GAME  Commission  training  site 
was  purchased  in  1930  from  two  Pitts- 
burgh lawyers.  It  was  used  first  in  1932 
for  in-service  training.  The  first  class 
of  trainees  entered  the  school  in  1936. 


Flags  were  lowered  for  the  final  time  a 
Conservation  outside  of  Brockway.  Wher 
school  was  the  first  of  its  type  in  the  cou 
guests  attended  formal  closing  ceremoniet 
The  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation 
missions  Harrisburg  headquarters  comple 
now.  Here  are  a few  scenes  from  this  his 


CHARLIE  LAIRD,  left,  former  assistant  superinten- 
dent, lowers  the  American  flag  for  the  last  time. 
Above,  Roger  Wolz  and  Paul  Glenny,  former  assis- 
tant superintendents,  fold  the  Pennsylvania  flag 
while  former  superintendent  Jim  Williams  looks  on. 


Tl] 

at* 


it 

I 


A REPRESENTATIVE  from 
each  of  the  19  classes  spoke 
about  what  the  school  meant 
to  them.  Left,  the  18th  class 
is  assembled;  DGP  Mel 
Schake  was  their  spokes- 
man. Right,  Joe  Leiendecker, 
with  superintendent  Dick 
Furry  looking  on,  reminisced 
on  how  things  were  when  the 
first  class  entered  in  1936. 


Officers  Later 

Iie  agency’s  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
e first  class  began  training  in  1936  this 
y.  Over  300  graduates,  spouses  and 

I the  Jefferson  County  site  last  August. 

7 be  housed  at  the  Game  Com- 
cheduled  for  occupancy  a year  from 
.!  c occasion. 


IN  HIS  remarks,  Pete  Duncan  expressed 
the  Commission’s  pride  in  what  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation 
has  meant  to  the  agency  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania. 


lowering  ceremonies  gave  the  more  than  300 
a chance  to  renew  acquaintances  and  review 
history  at  Brockway. 


MANY  MEMORIES  were  rekindled  when 
Bradford  County  DGP  Bill  Bower  arrived  in 
the  1930’s  uniform  he  assembled  over  the 
years. 


Struck  Out 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY  -At  a fall 
sportsmen’s  club  meeting  our  county 
treasurer  attended.  He  came  to  talk 
about  the  upcoming  drawing  proce- 
dure and  to  ask  for  assistance  with  the 
drawing.  Several  of  us  got  a good  laugh 
when  Treasurer  Mary  Hockenberry  re- 
called the  first  drawing.  One  local 
hunter,  an  opponent  of  the  drawing 
procedure,  showed  up  with  his  calcula- 
tor to  make  sure  every  license  was  ac- 
counted for.  Just  as  things  were  coming 
to  a conclusion  and  he  was  getting 
ready  “to  prove  his  point,”  the  batteries 
in  his  calculator  went  dead.  He  left  in  a 
huff  after  the  Federation  members 
who  did  the  actual  counting  and 
checking  of  envelopes  assured  him  that 
the  drawing  system  was  the  only  fair 
way  to  handle  the  applications.  — DGP 
Frank  Clark,  Fayetteville. 


Hopping  Along 

TIOGA  COUNTY- This  county  is 
noted  for  its  variety  of  wildlife.  In  just 
one  month  I received  reports  of  black 
bears,  bobcats,  mountain  lions  and  one 
kangaroo.  — DGP  Steve  Gehringer, 
Mansfield. 


Big  Jumper 

YORK  COUNTY-  After  a night  of 
heavy  summer  rainfall,  I found  a road- 
killed  animal  in  front  of  our  home. 
That’s  not  an  unusual  occurrence  here, 
but  when  I initially  examined  this  one  I 
was  baffled.  It  had  no  feathers  or  fur, 
but  big  eyes  and  long  legs.  It  turned  out 
to  be  the  biggest  bullfrog  I’ve  ever  seen. 
All  the  rain  must  have  confused  it,  be- 
cause he  was  a long  way  from  a creek  or 
pond.  — Retired  Executive  Director 
Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Dillsburg. 

A Shocker 

FOREST  COUNTY-A  camper 
called  me  when  it  seemed  somebody 
was  playing  a trick  on  him.  Six  times  he 
had  gotten  up  to  answer  a knock  at  the 
door,  but  each  time  nobody  was  there. 
I went  to  his  camp  and  sat  under  some 
apple  trees  in  hopes  of  catching  his  visi- 
tor. The  culprit  turned  out  to  be  a com- 
mon flicker  that  was  pecking  on  a wall 
next  to  an  electric  meter.  Apparently, 
the  bird  heard  the  buzzing  and  was 
pecking  at  the  wood  to  get  the  insects  it 
thought  were  inside.  — DGP  A.  Pedder, 
Marienville. 

Be  Considerate 

PERRY  COUNTY- The  most  com- 
mon complaint  I hear  from  land- 
owners  concerns  the  inconsiderate  and 
illegal  use  of  the  3-and  4-wheel  off- 
road vehicles  that  have  become  popu- 
lar in  recent  years.  Riders  should  prac- 
tice courtesy  before  starting  out  on 
the  trail.  Get  permission  before  going 
onto  private  property,  and  don’t  start 
out  at  the  crack  of  dawn  when  rural 
residents  may  be  enjoying  the  peace 
and  quiet.— DGP  Jim  Brown,  Loys- 
ville. 
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Hit  the  Skids 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY- Instead 
of  fighting  the  winter  blahs  that  have 
set  in,  why  not  learn  to  enjoy  what 
mother  nature  has  to  offer?  Cross- 
country skiing,  for  example,  is  an  inex- 
pensive sport  that  provides  excellent  ex- 
ercise and  entertainment  for  the  entire 
family.  There  are  millions  of  acres 
available  throughout  the  state  where 
this  activity  can  be  enjoyed.  You’ll 
learn  to  appreciate  the  serenity  of  the 
snow-covered  forests,  and  have  a first- 
hand look  at  how  wildlife  thrives 
through  the  winter  months.  Get 
started  now.  You’re  never  too  old  or  too 
young  to  learn,  and  soon  you’ll  find 
yourself  hoping  for  snow  instead  of 
dreading  it.— DGP  Colleen  Shannon, 
Luthersburg. 


Never  Mind 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY-  My  deputies 
handle  most  of  the  nuisance  animal 
complaints  here,  so  Deputy  Wayne 
Ellenberger  was  not  surprised  when  he 
received  a call  about  a nest  of  baby 
skunks  in  a backyard.  He  was  sur- 
prised, though,  when  the  caller  con- 
tacted him  several  minutes  after  the 
first  call  to  tell  him  the  nest  was  empty 
at  that  moment,  but  that  there  was  still 
one  unhatched  egg  remaining  in  it. 
Deputy  Ellenberger  diplomatically 
advised  the  caller  that  skunks  are  born, 
not  hatched.  — DGP  Richard  F. 
Weaver,  Johnstown. 


Naturally 

MCKEAN  COUNTY- It  is  illegal  to 
ride  around  in  any  type  of  motor  vehi- 
cle for  the  purpose  of  finding  game  ani- 
mals to  hunt.  Those  apprehended  for 
doing  this  with  a loaded  gun  are  fined 
and  also  lose  their  hunting  privileges 
for  a year.  Hunters,  it’s  just  not  worth 
it,  nor  is  it  fair  to  the  game.  If  you  want 
to  get  the  most  from  your  days  afield, 
park  that  vehicle  and  walk. —DGP 
John  Dzemyan,  Smethport. 


Or  Locate  Violators 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY -l  re- 
cently became  the  adoptive  parent  of 
two  crows  someone  apparently  had 
made  pets  out  of  and  then  released.  As 
usual,  being  the  local  game  protector,  I 
became  involved  when  these  two  mem- 
bers of  the  jay  family  began  landing  on 
the  shoulders  of  pedestrians  to  beg  for 
food.  I released  the  pair  near  my  home 
and  have  been  totally  amazed  at  their 
intelligence  ever  since.  I even  read  re- 
cently that  crows  have  been  taught  to 
distinguish  between  shapes  and  to 
count  as  high  as  four.  Now,  if  I can  just 
get  these  two  birds  to  type  my  monthly 
reports.  — DGP  R.  Matthew  Hough, 
Washington. 


Take  Notes 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY- Nui- 
sance wildlife  complaints  are  most 
challenging  here  in  the  city.  A woman 
reported  children  bothering  a raccoon. 
By  the  time  I got  there,  50  adults,  chil- 
dren and  police  had  gathered  and  the 
raccoon  had  become  a ferret.  I glanced 
under  the  car  and  found  a groundhog. 
The  crowd  informed  me  that  I was 
wrong,  there  couldn’t  be  any  ground- 
hogs in  that  area.  I opened  the  hood 
and  the  groundhog  bounded  out  with 
about  15  children  in  hot  pursuit.  I 
calmly  turned  to  the  crowd  and  said, 
"Now  that’s  what  a groundhog  looks 
like.”  — Richard  J.  Shire,  Philadelphia. 
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Variety 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY- Some- 
times it  takes  a short  trip  to  realize  how 
diverse  our  state  is.  It’s  rare  to  see  a 
flock  of  feeding  geese  in  this  county, 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  state  such  a 
sight  wouldn’t  cause  a second  glance. 
Beaver  and  bear,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  common  here  but  would  cause 
quite  a stir  if  spotted  in  many  other 
areas.  It’s  the  same  with  hunting 
habits.  Although  the  birds  are  com- 
mon, dove  season  in  my  area  is  hardly  a 
cause  for  conversation.  But  in  places 
just  south  of  us,  the  opening  of  dove 
season  is  a major  event.  — DGP  D.  Gar- 
ner, Punxsutawney. 


Who's  Winning? 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY- 
When  a woman  called  Deputy  Staffieri 
by  car-phone  to  say  she  had  just  passed 
two  men  attacking  a boa  constrictor 
along  a highway  here,  Ron  immedi- 
ately rushed  to  the  spot.  He  found  two 
municipal  employees  wrestling  with  a 
large  rubber  hose.  They  were  pumping 
out  some  storm  sewers.— DGP  Wil- 
liam Wasserman,  Montgomeryville. 

Appreciative 

On  a recent  trip  to  Ontario’s  back 
country,  I walked  a couple  of  miles  of 
dirt  road  each  day  for  a week.  I not 
only  saw  no  deer,  I didn’t  even  see  a 
deer  track.  I was  sure  glad  to  get 
home.  — LMO  Jerry  Becker,  DuBois. 


Onlookers  Only 

CAMERON  COUNTY- Stan  Hast- 
ings, our  local  waterways  conservation 
officer,  and  I frequently  attend  sports- 
men's club  meetings  together.  The 
mood  often  changes  after  Stan  explains 
how  the  county’s  trout  allotment  has 
nearly  doubled  under  Project  FU- 
TURE, when  I take  the  floor  and  try  to 
explain  the  decrease  in  the  deer  herd 
here.  So,  when  Malcolm  Kitchen  asked 
me  to  help  stock  a truckload  of  fish 
donated  by  the  Potter  County  Angler’s 
Club,  I agreed,  anxious  to  learn  how 
stocking  really  works. 

When  we  left  the  Stevenson  Dam, 
over  30  cars  followed.  I was  sure  the  job 
was  going  to  be  a snap.  Our  first  stop 
proved  to  be  an  eye-opener,  however. 
All  the  followers  either  quickly 
grabbed  their  tackle  or  remained 
seated  in  their  vehicles.  Becky  Mc- 
Coole,  Michelle  Charlton,  Rosemary 
Daugherty  and  I carried  all  the  fish  to 
the  creek.  To  make  a long  story  short, 
that  night,  6000  trout  and  eight 
streams  later,  we  finished.  The  only 
ones  left  were  the  three  gals;  Gary  Pel- 
lam  who  had  recently  broken  an  ankle; 
Cub  Miller,  a senior  citizen  who  has 
had  several  heart  bypasses;  the  truck 
driver,  Cecil  Houser;  volunteers  Greg 
Gebauer,  Jeff  Oyler,  and  Jim  Mclsaac, 
and  one  tired  district  game  protec- 
tor. — DGP  Joe  Carlos,  Emporium. 

Crowded 

Over  a year  ago,  land  managers 
started  developing  rabbit  habitat  man- 
agement areas  in  each  of  their  groups. 
These  areas,  designed  to  be  demonstra- 
tion plots,  include  special  cutting, 
planting  and  mowing  procedures. 
Already,  many  types  of  wildlife  are 
benefitting  from  this  work.  Following 
is  a list  of  critters  observed  using  the 
areas  in  this  group:  rabbits,  deer, 
grouse,  turkeys,  great  blue  herons, 
hawks,  gray  fox,  weasels,  gray  and  fox 
squirrels,  and  many  songbirds.  Perhaps 
we  should  call  these  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas.  — LMO  Jim  Deniker, 
Sandy  Lake. 
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Jot  ’Em  Down 

LYCOMING  COUNTY-  Whenever 
I get  to  the  Field  Note  section  of  my 
monthly  report,  I recall  how  several 
times  during  the  month  I said  to  my- 
self, “Now,  that  would  make  a good 
Field  Note.”  Well  here  I am  again,  but, 
as  usual,  Fm  not  sure  what  the  in- 
stances were.  Maybe  it  was  the  one 
about  the  guy  who  wanted  to  know  if  it 
was  possible  to  get  rabies  from  a hu- 
man bite  because  he  and  his  wife  had 
just  had  a fight  and  she  bit  him.  — DGP 
Dan  Marks,  Proctor. 

Strong  Support 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY- While 
manning  our  exhibit  at  the  county  fair, 
I was  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  many 
favorable  comments  I received  con- 
cerning the  new  Game  Law.  Nearly 
everybody  seems  to  favor  the  substan- 
tial penalty  increases,  indicating  a 
growing  appreciation  of  our  natural 
resources.  — DGP  R.  Criswell,  Saeger- 
town. 


Eye  Sores 

BLAIR  COUNTY  -The  recent  clos- 
ing of  this  county's  landfill  operation 
has  brought  a significant  increase  of 
trash  dumping  in  the  rural  areas.  This 
should  not  be  tolerated  by  anyone.  If 
you  witness  any  illegal  dumping,  con- 
tact the  proper  authorities.  — DGP 
Stephen  Kleiner,  Altoona. 


Ghostly 

BLAIR  COUNTY  —l  was  fortunate 
to  see  an  all  white  turkey  vulture  flying 
over  Williamsburg  Mountain  on  SGL 
118  last  August.  I never  realized  that  a 
vulture  could  look  so  beautiful . — DGP 
Don  Martin.  Williamsburg. 


Takes  Awhile 

LUZERNE  COUNTY- Last  sum- 
mer I kept  a watchful  eye  on  an  osprey 
nest  near  here.  It  was  along  a heavily 
fished  body  of  water  and  only  several 
hundred  yards  from  a major  road.  The 
two  produced  no  young  but  I’ve 
learned  they  should  return  this  year, 
that  they're  likely  to  produce  some 
then.  This  is  another  indication  our 
osprey  program  is  working. —DGP 
E.  J.  Zindell,  Wilkes-Barre. 


BEAVER  COUNTY- The  best 
hunters  have  the  best  chances  at  the 
game,  while  the  less  talented  often  set- 
tle for  anything  quick  and  easy.  I think 
this  was  the  case  with  a red-tailed 
hawk  I saw  on  the  medial  strip  of  Route 
60.  The  immature  bird  flew  off  after  I 
stopped  to  get  a picture.  I got  quite  a 
chuckle  when  I got  out  to  investigate. 
The  bird  had  been  feeding  on  a dis- 
carded “Big  Mac.''  — DGP  Steven  M. 
Spangler,  Beaver. 
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The  Bears  N’  Bees 

WAYNE  COUNTY- The  proprietor 
of  Claws  N’  Paws,  a commercial  zoo 
here,  called  about  an  extra  bear  in  his 
menagerie.  Investigation  showed  that  a 
large  bear  had  walked  the  perimeter  of 
the  zoo  and  finally  gained  entrance 
near  the  cage  housing  a captive  female. 
Since  it  was  still  the  breeding  season, 
we  concluded  that  the  bear  tried  to  pay 
a social  call.  The  only  way  we’ll  know 
for  sure  is  if  Claws  N’  Paws’  lone  female 
bear  has  cubs  this  year.  — DGP  Donald 
R.  Schauer,  Honesdale. 

They  Didn’t 

LYCOMING  COUNTY-  While 
walking  with  my  two  children  one  eve- 
ning, my  three-year-old  daughter  no- 
ticed a large  flock  of  birds.  I looked  up 
and  saw  about  200  nighthawks  migrat- 
ing south.  I had  never  seen  such  a con- 
centration and  was  really  hoping  they 
would  stay  for  a few  days  and  feast  on 
the  mosquitos  here. —DGP  Dennis 
Dusza,  Williamsport. 

Even  More  Enjoyable 

TIOGA  COUNTY  -I’ve  discovered 
that  walking  as  a pastime  is  good  for 
the  heart  and  soul,  and  that  it’s  some- 
thing people  of  all  ages  can  enjoy. 
Walking  a country  road,  instead  of  a 
city’s  sidewalk,  can  be  a special  treat. 
On  my  recreational  jaunts  I’ve  seen 
bears,  deer,  bobcats,  squirrels,  rac- 
coons and  a host  of  songbirds.  — DGP 
Frank  Bernstein,  Middlebury  Center. 


Now  the  Hat’s  Too  Small 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  -Over  the 
years  I’ve  been  able  to  accumulate  the 
clothing  and  associated  articles  neces- 
sary to  piece  together  the  complete  uni- 
form worn  by  the  first  game  wardens. 
When  I attended  the  flag-lowering 
ceremony  at  the  training  school  in 
Brockway,  I wore  it.  Many  of  the  older 
officers  were  glad  to  see  it,  and  several 
pointed  out  that  I had  the  leggins  on 
backwards  and  had  some  emblems  in 
the  wrong  places.  I could  see  the  pride 
grow  in  these  men  as  they  looked  at 
their  old  uniform  again.  I was  popular 
and  had  a lot  of  pictures  taken  of  me- 
wed, maybe  it  was  the  old  uniform.  — 
DGP  W.  A.  Bower,  Troy. 

Numbers  Impressive 

LANCASTER  COUNTY  -As  our 
state  gets  more  urbanized,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  farmland  and  forests,  animal 
nuisance  complaints  grow.  In  just  my 
district,  which  covers  only  one-third  of 
this  county,  between  January  and  July 
of  1986,  wildlife  pest  control  trappers 
captured  40  raccoons,  56  skunks,  22 
opossums,  350  bats,  68  groundhogs, 
146  squirrels,  7 muskrats  and  2 rabbits, 
for  a total  of  691  animals.  Considering 
that  this  is  nearly  a statewide  problem, 
the  enormity  of  the  problem  is  tremen- 
dous. — DGP  John  A.  Shutter,  Lancas- 
ter. 

Admirable 

YORK  COUNTY  -Because  I had 
been  working  at  the  Harrisburg  head- 
quarters before  being  transferred  to 
this  field  district,  I had  no  first-hand 
experience  with  the  hunter-trapper 
education  courses  put  on  by  local 
sportsmen’s  clubs.  After  attending 
many  of  these  last  summer  and  fall,  I 
must  say  I am  impressed  with  the  or- 
ganization, dedication  and  pride  our 
volunteer  instructors  take  in  their 
courses.  All  of  us  are  fortunate  to  have 
volunteers  willing  to  give  so  much  of 
their  time  and  themselves  to  these  pro- 
grams. My  hat’s  off  to  you  folks.  — 
DGP  G.  C.  Houghton,  Manchester. 
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Experimental  Pheasant 
Program  Continuing 


EVALUATIONS  continue  on  an  ex- 
perimental three-year  Game 
Commission  program  to  determine  if 
game  farms  can  mass-produce  a “hard- 
ier” ringneck  pheasant  that  will  survive 
and  breed  successfully  in  the  wild. 

In  October,  1000  birds  raised  under 
simulated  wild  conditions,  and  an- 
other 500  regular  game  farm  birds, 
were  released  in  the  third  year  of  the 
program.  Next  year,  wildlife  managers 
plan  to  evaluate  the  results. 

The  experiment  started  with  the 
trapping  of  wild  pheasants  in  the 
1983-84  winter  in  Bucks  and  Mont- 
gomery counties.  Three  groups  of 
pheasants  were  then  raised  under  dif- 
ferent habitat  and  human  handling 
conditions  at  the  Northcentral  Game 
Farm  in  Lycoming  County. 

One  group  included  500  pheasants 
in  which  wild  males  mated  with  wild 
females;  eggs  were  collected  and 
hatched  in  incubators  and  raised  with 
a minimum  of  human  exposure  in  as 
much  cover  as  possible  in  their  pens. 
With  this  group,  there  was  no  human 
contact  with  chicks  after  they  were 
placed  in  the  brooder  area  for  72  hours 
(imprinting  takes  place  early  in  a bird’s 
life).  Netting  on  brooding  and  holding 
areas  eliminated  the  need  for  brails, 
wing-clipping  and  debeaking  of  birds, 
normally  associated  with  game  farm 


BY  TED  GODSHALL 


1000  “HARDIER”  ringnecks  were  released 
along  with  regular  game  farm  birds  before 
last  hunting  season.  Wildlife  managers  will 
evaluate  the  results. 

propagation. 

“An  effort  is  being  made  to  deter- 
mine if  less  handling  and  full  wings  on 
birds  help  to  produce  a better-flying, 
wilder  bird,”  Game  Management  Bu- 
reau Director  Dale  Sheffer  says.  “Re- 
searchers are  also  hoping  to  discover  if 
holding  areas  planted  with  corn,  sor- 
ghum and  grass-type  plants  similar  to 
release  site  habitat  also  contribute  to 
wildness,  and  if  tree  tops  put  into  the 
holding  areas  teach  birds  to  roost  above 
ground.” 

In  the  experiment,  smaller  numbers 
of  birds  are  propagated  and  brooded 
together,  lessening  stress  on  the  birds. 
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“We  may  discover  if  larger  brooder 
runs  and  putting  chicks  on  the  ground 
within  two  weeks  make  the  birds  more 
self-sufficient,”  Sheffer  added.  He 
noted  birds  in  the  group  are  crated, 
trucked  to  the  release  site  and  liberated 
on  the  same  day. 

A second  group,  consisting  of  500 
regular  game  farm  stock  birds,  has 
been  raised  and  released  under  condi- 
tions identical  to  those  of  the  wild 
progeny.  A third  group  of  500  birds  in 
the  experiment  has  been  raised  and 
maintained  via  the  usual  game  farm 
methods. 

A winter  census  early  this  year  and 
summer  brood  counts  next  year  will  be 
evaluated  before  any  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  experiment  can  be  drawn. 


12  New  Eagles 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  bald  eagle  recov- 
ery program  received  another  boost 
this  year  with  the  addition  of  12  new 
birds  from  Saskatchewan.  Six  were 
raised  and  released  in  the  Delaware 
River  watershed,  and  the  other  half- 
dozen  were  liberated  in  the  Susque- 
hanna River  watershed. 

As  release  of  the  first  birds  from 
hacking  towers  occurred  in  1983,  it 
may  be  only  another  year  or  two  before 
some  birds  return  to  their  fledging  area 
to  successfully  nest  and  raise  young  of 
their  own. 

This  year’s  eaglet  introduction  pro- 
gram brings  to  24  the  number  of  birds 
raised  in  the  last  four  years  at  each  of 

THESE  THREE  EAGLES,  from  a previous 
hacking,  were  nearly  full  grown  after  two 
months  on  the  tower.  It  is  expected  the  new 
birds  will  do  equally  well. 


the  two  hacking  towers. 

For  the  first  time  since  1977,  no 
eaglets  were  produced  naturally  in 
Pennsylvania  this  year.  There  are  five 
nests  in  the  Lake  Pymatuning  region  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  but  none 
produced  an  eaglet  in  1986. 

Activity  similar  to  normal  feeding 
operations  was  observed  in  one  of  the 
nests  this  year,  and  a foster  chick 
hatched  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  at  Patuxent,  MD,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  nest.  At  the  time  of  in- 
troduction, two  unhatched  eggs  were 
found  in  the  nest.  One  was  not  viable 
and  was  left  in  the  nest,  while  the  other 
was  taken  to  a Game  Commission  in- 
cubator, where  it  failed  to  hatch.  The 
introduced  eaglet  perished  in  a thun- 
derstorm. 

Incubation  activity  was  observed  in 
one  of  the  remaining  eagle  nests,  but 
the  birds  soon  abandoned  the  site.  No 
other  serious  nesting  activity  was  seen 
at  Pymatuning  this  year. 

The  bald  eagle  recovery  program  is 
funded  by  project  allocations  from  the 
Endangered  Species  Fund  adminis- 
tered through  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  from  a grant  from  the 
Richard  King  Mellon  Foundation, 
which  pays  for  the  capture  effort  in 
Canada  and  other  expenses. 


7600  Acres  Acquired 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion has  approved  the  acquisition  of 
7631  acres  of  new  land  that  will  signifi- 
cantly enhance  hunting,  trapping  and 
public  recreation  opportunities  on 
eight  existing  wildlife  management 
areas  throughout  the  commonwealth. 
The  new  acreage,  to  be  acquired  at  a 
cost  exceeding  $1,400,000,  was  autho- 
rized during  the  Commission’s  fall 
meeting. 

The  largest  single  acquisition  is  a 
6600-acre  tract  in  Forkston  and  North 
Branch  Townships,  Wyoming  County, 
an  addition  to  State  Game  Lands  57. 
The  tract  will  be  purchased  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany at  a cost  of  $1,200,000.  When  the 
sale  is  consummated.  State  Game 
Lands  57  will  encompass  43,126  acres, 
and  be  among  the  largest  wildlife  man- 
agement areas  in  the  commonwealth. 


As  the  Commission  moved  to  ap- 
prove the  acquisition,  the  commission- 
ers recognized  the  efforts  of  Jacob 
Sitlinger,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  and  members  of 
his  staff  who  have  negotiated  with  PPL 
and  Wyoming  County  officials  for  sev- 
eral years  to  ensure  that  the  large  land 
holding  would  ultimately  be  titled  to 
the  Game  Commission  — to  be  held  in 
public  trust  for  Pennsylvania  sports- 
men and  other  outdoor  enthusiasts. 

The  Commission  also  approved  the 
purchase  of  six  tracts,  totalling  498 
acres,  in  Lehigh  and  Northampton 
counties  — additions  to  State  Game 
Lands  168  and  217.  The  purchase 
options  were  obtained  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Conservancy  which  will  also 
underwrite  part  of  the  $177,000  acqui- 
sition costs.  Elsewhere  in  the  state,  533 
acres  were  purchased. 


GAMEcooking  Tips 

Venison  Oriental 

1 pound  venison  steak 
Soy  Marinade 

1 cup  oil 
% cup  soy  sauce 

1 teaspoon  dry  mustard 

2 teaspoons  Worcester  sauce 

2 tablespoons  oil 
1 cup  fresh  broccoli 
1 medium  onion,  sliced 
1 cup  fresh  mushrooms,  sliced 
1 small  stalk  celery  cabbage, 
sliced  thin 

V2  cup  fresh  green  beans 
1 red  or  green  pepper,  julienned 

Combine  marinade  ingredients  in  a 
jar  and  shake  or  combine  in  a blender. 
Pour  over  steak  in  a shallow  dish  or 
sealable  plastic  bag.  Let  stand 
overnight  or  36  hours.  Turn  once. 

Remove  steak  from  marinade  and 
cut  into  strips.  Saute  quickly  in  oil  in 


large  skillet  or  wok,  a few  at  a time. 
Push  pieces  to  the  side  as  you  turn 
them.  When  all  steak  has  been 
sauteed,  remove  from  pan. 

Saute  fresh  vegetables  until 
crisp-tender  (4-6  minutes).  Cover  pan 
and  steam  vegetables  2-3  minutes 
more.  Remove  lid  and  return  meat  to 
wok  or  pan.  Stir  meat  and  vegetables 
another  2-3  minutes  to  reheat  meat. 
Add  marinade  to  the  pan  to  taste, 
about  3 to  4 teaspoons,  and  stir  well. 
Serve  over  rice  or  Chinese  noodles. 
Serves  4. 

This  is  easy  to  prepare  and  works 
equally  well  with  beef  and  pork.  Use  a 
bag  of  frozen  Oriental  vegetables  if  you 
must,  to  shorten  preparation  time,  or 
vary  the  vegetable  combination  to  your 
taste. 


—from  Wild  Game  Cookery 
by  Carol  Vance  Wary 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

Retirees 


H.  A.  ROBERTS 
Deputy  Director 
Harrisburg 
11-2-48-1-24-86 


JEAN  PAXTON 
Clerk-Typist  3 
Harrisburg 
2-19-71-12-26-86 


J.  D.  SWIGART 
Group  Supervisor 
Butler 

6-15-59-6-27-86 


D.  C.  BADGER 
Labor  Foreman  1 
Centerville 
3-25-49-3-21-86 


D.  G.  DAY 
Game  Protector 
Hallstead 
5-1-50-12-26-86 


C.  S.  ZEKOSKI 
Labor  Foreman  1 
Pittston 

3-21-49-1-24-86 
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G.  W.  HODGE 
Game  Farm  Supt.  2 
Cambridge  Springs 
6-16-50-12-26-86 


D.  P.  SMITH 
Game  Farm  Supt.  2 
New  Bethlehem 
7-1-55-6-27-86 


G.  T.  SZILVASI 
Game  Protector 
Midland 
7-1-58-5-16-86 


LOUISE  LEATHERS 
Howard  Nursery 
Howard 

6-28-55-6-27-86 


L.  F.  HARSHBARGE 
Group  Supervisoi 
Millheim 
6-30-56-7-25-86 


C.  G.  HENRY 


Game  Farm  Supt. 
New  Bethlehem 
9-1-53-4-18-86 

GAME  NEWS 


R.  W.  RUTHS 
Game  Protector 
Manchester 
7-1-58-6-27-86 


K.  BOLLINGER 
Labor  Foreman  1 
Flinton 

4-21-58-10-22-86 


J.  L.  ALTMILLER 
Game  Protector 
Clark  Summit 
7-1-58-10-3-86 


C.  E.  BURKHOLDER 
Game  Protector 
Weatherly 
3-29-65-11-6-86 


The  following  employees  have  also  recently  retired;  unfortunately,  no  photos  are  available. 
Banks  G.  Smith,  Montoursville;  Clarence  E.  James,  Alexandria;  John  C.  Beitel,  White  Haven; 
Paul  K.  Schaffner,  Brockway;  Carl  E.  Hughes,  Trout  Run;  James  R.  Nebraski,  Lemont  Furnace; 
and  Richard  Markovich,  Claysville. 

young  artists  page 


Leslie  Moyer 
Manheim,  PA 

Manheim  Central  High  School 
11th  Grade 


Tom  Pometo 
Natrona  Heights,  PA 
Highlands  Junior  High  School 
8th  Grade 


/ 
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Game  Commission  Publications  & items 


Quantity  Books  Price 

BIRDS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  James  & Lillian  Wakeley $ 10.00 

THE  WINGLESS  CROW,  by  Charles  Fergus  $ 10.00 

MAMMALS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  J.  Kenneth  Doutt,  et  al $ 4.00 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith $ 4.00 

PENNSYLVANIA  WILD  GAME  COOKBOOK $ 4.00 

DUCKS  AT  A DISTANCE $ 1.00 

WOODLANDS  AND  WILDLIFE  $ 2.00 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPING  MANUAL,  by  Paul  Failor $ 3.00 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife  Collectibles 

1986  ART  PRINT  “Country  Lane  Kestrel”  $125.00 

1986  KESTREL  PATCH $ 3.00 

1986  KESTREL  DECAL $ 1.00 

1985  BOBCAT  PATCH $ 3.00 

1985  BOBCAT  DECAL $ 1.00 

1984  BLUEBIRD  PATCH  $ 3.00 

1984  BLUEBIRD  DECAL $ 1.00 

1983  OTTER  DECAL $ 1.00 

1982  OSPREY  DECAL $ 1.00 

1981  FLYING  SQUIRREL  PATCH $ 3.00 

1981  FLYING  SQUIRREL  DECAL $ 1.00 

Wildlife  Management  Areas 

PYMATUNING  WATERFOWL  PATCH  $ 2.00 

PYMATUNING  WATERFOWL  DECAL $ 1.00 

MIDDLE  CREEK  WATERFOWL  PATCH  $ 2.00 

MIDDLE  CREEK  WATERFOWL  DECAL $ 1.00 

Pennsylvania  Bird  and  Mammal  Charts 

Set  1 (4  charts)  20"  x 30"  . . . $ 4.00 

Set  2 (4  charts)  20"  x 30" $ 4.00 

Set  3 (8  charts)  11"  x 14" $ 4.00 

GAME  NEWS  Cover  Prints  (4  by  Ned  Smith)  11"  x 14" $ 4.00 

State  Symbols  Chart  20"  x 30"  (Deer,  Grouse,  Hemlock,  Laurel) $ 2.00 

SPORT  Items 

Bronze  SPORT  Tie-Tac/Lapel  Pin $ 3.50 

SPORT  License  Plate  $ 4.00 

SPORT  Patch $ 1.00 

SPORT  Hat  (Adult  or  Youth  Size) $ 4.00 

GAME  NEWS 

GAME  NEWS  Binder  (Holds  12  Issues)  $ 5.00 

Waterfowl  Management  Stamps  (Voluntary) 

1986  Waterfowl  Management  Duck  Stamp $ 5.50 

1985  Waterfowl  Management  Duck  Stamp  $ 5.50 

1984  Waterfowl  Management  Duck  Stamp  $ 5.50 


Mail  orders  along  with  remittance  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


DO  NOT  SEND  CASH 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ’ ZIP. 
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Romantic  Technologists 


YOU  CAN  always  tell  an  outdoors- 
man  by  the  gifts  he  gets  for  Christ- 
mas. They  may  be  obvious,  like  a blaze 
orange  jacket  or  a pair  of  mittens  with 
one  palm  slit,  or  understated,  like  a 
necktie  decorated  with  tiny  ducks  or 
greeting  cards  that  show  a snow- 
shrouded  cabin. 

I’ve  had  my  share  of  holidays  when 
there  was  a shiny  new  gun  or  heavy 
hiking  boots  under  the  tree  with  berib- 
boned  packages  of  dusting  powder  and 
silky  blouses.  As  a hunting  gal,  I can 
never  predict  what  I'll  unwrap.  A 
small,  slim,  obviously  store-wrapped 
parcel  (no  husband  could  ever  be  that 
neat)  is  as  likely  to  hold  a folding  knife 
as  a bottle  of  perfume,  and  I’m  almost 
as  glad. 

If  an  outdoor  enthusiast  has  gotten 
what  he  wanted  from  Santa,  a snooper 
among  the  loot  can  determine  what 
sort  of  sportsman  he  is.  There  are  just 
two  types.  I’ve  found,  whatever  the 
favored  game  or  hunting  method:  the 
technology  buff  and  the  romantic. 
Whether  a hunter’s  a guy  or  girl  doesn’t 
affect  the  determination,  either.  I’ve 
met  some  weatherbeaten  bears  of  men 
who  went  all  blubbery  over  their  boy- 
hood hunts  with  grandpa.  And  I’ve 
known  some  women  who  could  fix  you 
with  a steel-trap  stare  and  recite  the  fps 
of  muzzle  velocity  and  projected  bullet 
drop  at  assorted  yardages  for  a dozen 
guns. 

If  you’re  undecided  in  which  camp 
your  tent  is  pitched,  make  a tally  of  the 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 


AT  A weekend  shooting  match,  a black  pow- 
der enthusiast  lives  the  history  and  romance 
of  his  favorite  sport. 


outdoor  books  and  magazines  in  the 
house.  If  the  number  that  are  collec- 
tions of  hunting  tales  and  reminis- 
cences outnumber  those  that  are  re- 
ports on  gun  ballistics  and  new  product 
reviews,  you’re  probably  a romantic.  If 
there  are  any  volumes  of  Indian  lore, 
the  title’s  clinched. 

There  are  more  indicators  than  the 
books  you  read  which  will  tell  if  you’re 
into  the  technical  aspects  or  the  ro- 
mance of  the  sport.  Do  you  still  have 
the  first  gun  you  ever  owned?  Do  you 
take  it  out  of  the  closet  from  time  to 
time,  ostensibly  to  clean  it  but  really  to 
run  your  fingers  over  the  memories  in 
the  scratches  and  to  squint  down  the 
barrel  at  the  times  gone  by? 

Or  are  the  guns  in  your  house  always 
changing  as  individual  models  are 
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moved  in  and  out,  sold,  bought, 
traded?  Do  you  feed  your  fancies  for 
the  latest  on  the  market  and  long  to  try 
out  unfamiliar  makes  and  calibers, 
never  developing  an  intimate  tie  with 
any  along  the  way? 

When  you  miss  a target,  with  either 
gun  or  bow,  do  you  figure  it  has  to  be 
something  you  did  wrong,  a human 
error,  or  do  you  immediately  fiddle 
with  equipment  adjustments?  Are  you 
more  likely  to  save  the  fired  case  from 
the  shot  that  took  last  year’s  trophy, 
setting  it  aside  with  other  memora- 
bilia, or  will  you  reload  it,  with  per- 
haps a slightly  different  mix  of  bullet 
and  powder  this  time,  and  lose  it 
among  the  rest  of  the  cartridges? 

I’ve  never  known  a hunter  who  was  a 
perfect  balance  in  character  between 
the  technologically  and  romantically 
minded.  If  I did  find  him.  I’m  sure  he’d 
be  overwhelmingly  dull.  Most  of  us  fall 
slightly  to  one  side  or  the  other  on  the 
scale,  but  it’s  the  ones  who  show  a very 
wide  swing  who  are  the  most  interest- 
ing to  corner  at  a holiday  party. 

A rifleman  on  the  dogged  quest  for 
target  perfection  talks  with  the  single- 
minded  purpose  of  a pilgrim  about  his 
search  for  the  ultimate  load  and  his 
having  a barrel  built  which  will  be  the 
quintessence  of  accuracy.  And  the 
other  type,  with  eyes  aglow  before  the 
New  Year’s  punch  goes  round,  speaks  of 
his  plan  to  make  a rifle  with  walnut  cut 
from  the  family  farm.  He'll  hand  shape 


CONSERVE  87 

CONSERVE  87  is  the  ninth  in  a 
series  of  award-winning  calendars 
published  by  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Conservancy,  the  state’s  larg- 
est private  land  conservation  organ- 
ization. It  features  the  beautiful 
watercolors  of  Andrey  Avinoff,  an  ar- 
tist and  scientist  who  was  director  of 
Carnegie  Museum  from  1926  to 
1945.  Full  of  interesting  facts  about 
our  natural  world.  Order  from  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Conservancy,  316 
4th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15222, 
$6.36  delivered. 


the  stock  and  hand  rub  the  finish, 
bringing  the  wood  to  new  and  different 
life.  Then  he’ll  go  out  to  where  the  tree 
was  felled  and  take  a deer  with  it.  Full 
circle. 

It’s  intriguing  to  see  what  variations 
of  the  two  basic  types  can  wear  the 
same  hat  as  hunters.  I’ve  been  a guest 
on  a long-range  deer  hunt  in  the  state’s 
northcentral  mountains,  where  the 
50-pound  benchrest  rifle,  the  precision 
rangefinder,  and  telescopic  sighting 
equipment  were  all  in  all  to  the  sport. 
Deer  had  been  taken,  I was  told 
proudly,  on  a ridge  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  distant.  And  I can  see  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  hunter  who  follows  the  old 
ways  of  the  English  yeoman  or  Ameri- 
can Indian,  foregoing  the  metal  and 
wheels  of  the  compound  to  go  after  his 
game  with  a longbow  and  cedar  shafts 
trimmed  with  turkey  quills. 

Lean  Toward  Romantic 

Even  before  I tally  up  the  Christmas 
boxes  or  take  a count  on  my  book- 
shelves, I know  I lean  toward  the  ro- 
mantic. I’ve  learned  just  enough  of  the 
technical  jargon  to  choose  my  hunting 
equipment  intelligently  and  to  make  it 
shoot  accurately  enough  to  take  game. 
My  concern  is  whether  these  mechani- 
cal aids  will  function,  not  how  I can 
coax  peak  performance  from  them.  I’m 
more  likely  to  be  in  the  woods  scouting 
for  wildlife  and  tracing  the  boundaries 
of  a long-abandoned  homestead  than 
on  the  range  poking  long  distance  holes 
in  paper. 

This  isn’t  to  say  that  what  I like  to  do 
is  best.  Either  direction,  from  which 
we  choose  to  approach  the  sport,  is 
valid.  But  I do  enjoy  seeing  a target 
archer  lay  aside  his  fully  rigged  com- 
pound to  try  a fellow  archer’s  “stick” 
bow  and  instinctive  shooting.  And  it’s 
good  to  hear  a costumed  “mountain 
man”  at  a black  powder  match  say  he'd 
like  to  do  some  of  that  long-range  rifle 
shooting  at  metallic  silhouettes  some- 
time. It  shows  a healthy  broadminded- 
ness—and  that  makes  it  a lot  easier  for 
those  who’ll  be  buying  their  next  year’s 
Christmas  gifts. 
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Which  Way  Is  North,  Anyway? 


Could  you  point  toward  North  right  now 
as  you  read  this?  And  if  you  could, 
could  you  also  find  East,  West  and  South? 

That  sounds  easy  to  most  of  us.  At  least 
it’s  easy  to  locate  the  latter  three  directions 
once  North  is  found.  But  for  many  adults, 
and  most  youngsters,  finding  those  direc- 
tions in  the  real  world  is  not  a simple  task. 

We  use  familiar  landmarks  to  guide  us 
and  we  learn  through  experience  what 
those  landmarks  say.  We  might  know  that 
a certain  river  is  south  of  us  so  North  must 
be  the  opposite  direction  — away  from  the 
river. 

Youngsters  often  do  not  have  those 
experiences  and  many  adults,  too,  have 
never  given  direction  much  serious 
thought.  North,  South,  East  or  West,  many 
of  us  simply  do  not  think  in  terms  of  com- 
pass direction  as  we  drive  to  and  from 
work  or  the  grocery  store.  We  just  follow 
the  road. 

But  an  understanding  of  compass  direc- 
tions is  important  and  youngsters  need  ex- 
perience in  establishing  landmarks  of  their 
own  in  their  own  communities.  Working 
with  magnetic  compasses  is  a good  way  to 
help  them  fix  those  landmarks  early. 

There’s  something  magical  about  mag- 
nets and  the  curiosity  of  children.  They 
attract  each  other  and  kids  will  play  for 
hours  with  a little  magnet  that  sticks  to 
some  things  but  not  to  others. 

The  magnetic  compass  needle  has  the 
same  effect.  Youngsters  will  go  to  great 
lengths  to  outwit  the  needle,  trying  to  make 
it  point  where  it  should  not.  They  might  not 
be  able  to  understand  why  compasses  act 
as  they  do  but  they  learn  quickly  to  rely 
on  the  instrument  and  their  own  ability  to 
use  it. 


The  activities  that  follow  are  practical 
ideas  that  teach  youngsters  how  to  use  a 
compass.  Most  can  be  done  on  a lawn  or 
parking  lot.  A few  can  be  done  indoors. 

If  you,  your  own  children  or  the  children 
you  work  with  want  to  learn  to  use  com- 
passes, try  these  activities  and  change 
them  to  fit  your  own  situation.  They’ll  give 
you  the  experience,  and  confidence,  to  try 
more  advanced  compass  trails  that  we’ll 
discuss  in  the  March  column. 

But  first,  a word  about 
compasses . . . 

Compasses  are  not  all  alike.  Some  relics 
handed  down  from  yard  sale  to  yard  sale 
are  marked  in  confusing  ways.  Most  of 
these  are  old  or  were  designed  for  special 
purposes.  You  should  have  a compass 
marked  in  degrees  (there  are  360  degrees 
in  a circle).  Don’t  settle  for  any  other  for- 
mat. 

The  shape  of  the  compass  can  be  im- 
portant too.  Conventional  compasses  are 
usually  round,  but  one  company,  Silva, 
makes  a radically  different  style  that 
greatly  simplifies  its  use. 

The  Silva  compass  consists  of  a circular 
housing  on  a rectangular  baseplate.  The 
top  of  the  housing  is  a movable  ring 
marked  in  degrees.  The  baseplate  is 
marked  with  an  arrow  aptly  called  the 
“direction  of  travel  arrow.”  The  Silva  com- 
pass is  normally  held  so  this  arrow  points 
away  from  the  user  at  all  times. 

This  design  makes  the  compass  easy  to 
use  for  both  setting  and  following  bear- 
ings. The  large  direction  of  travel  arrow 
allows  more  accurate  sighting  than  just 
peering  over  the  dial  of  a conventional 
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compass,  and  the  baseplate  helps  the 
user  plot  straight  courses  on  maps  — a dif- 
ficult task  with  a round  compass. 

Oddly  enough,  in  these  days  of  fast 
product  promotion  and  poor  instruction, 
the  Silva  compass  comes  with  directions 
that  are  complete,  easy  to  understand, 
and  well  illustrated.  The  buyer  will  have 
little  need  to  look  elsewhere  for  help  in 
understanding  the  basics  of  compass  use. 

Silva  offers  a series  of  models  with  vari- 
ous features.  Some  have  magnifiers  built 
into  the  base  while  others  have  improved 
sighting  systems  for  very  accurate  field 
work.  One  feature  to  definitely  demand  is 
liquid  dampening,  which  settles  the  jittery 
needle  to  a quick  stop.  Most  modern  com- 
passes have  this  feature  and  finding  a 
model  with  it  will  be  no  problem. 

Considering  all  their  advantages,  in- 
cluding a ruggedness  that  can  survive 
years  of  rough  handling,  Silvas  are  inex- 
pensive. A basic  model,  with  all  the  fea- 
tures the  average  outdoorsman  needs, 
sells  for  less  than  $10  at  most  good  sport- 
ing goods  stores  and  Boy  Scout  suppliers. 

That’s  a good  investment  if  the  buyer 
takes  the  time  to  learn  how  to  use  it  and 
then  actually  does  use  it.  Compasses  are 
not  really  magic,  however.  They  cannot 
point  the  way  to  a cabin  or  car  unless  the 
user  has  done  his  homework  by  taking  ini- 
tial bearings  before  he  left  and  subsequent 
bearings  while  he  walked. 

Some  activities  . . . 

1.  Stand  in  a large  open  area  with 
youngsters  arranged  in  an  open  circle, 
about  two  armlengths  apart,  around  you. 
Ask  each  to  face  North.  Tell  them  to  decide 
for  themselves  where  they  believe  North 
is,  then  to  turn  in  that  direction.  Now,  you 
use  a compass  to  find  North.  (Forget  about 
the  difference  between  True  North  and 
Magnetic  North  at  this  time.) 

Who  was  close?  Who  was  right  on? 
Congratulate  everyone  for  doing  a good 
job  in  guessing  and  take  a few  moments 
for  them  to  explain  why  they  thought  North 
was  where  they  faced. 

Next,  ask  everyone  to  face  what  they 
now  know  is  North  according  to  your  com- 
pass. Ask,  “Where  is  East?”  Let  a volun- 
teer show  that  East  is  simply  found  by 
pointing  to  the  side  with  the  right  hand. 


“Where  is  West?”  The  left  hands  come  up. 
“Where  is  South?”  “Back  that  way!”  some 
youngster  will  say,  pointing  to  the  rear  with 
her  head. 

This  is  a simple  activity  but  it  demon- 
strates a valuable  concept,  orienteering.  If 
taken  to  a different  location  in  the  same 
general  area,  most  students  will  be  able  to 
apply  this  lesson  to  accurately  find  direc- 
tions. Later,  you  can  expand  the  concept  to 
include  other  directions  such  as  North- 
east, Southwest,  and  so  on. 

2.  Arrange  students  in  an  open  circle  as 
before  and  give  each  a compass.  Describe 
the  parts  of  the  instrument  and  show  them 
how  to  orient  it  and  then  set  various  bear- 
ings. 

Tell  them  to  face  North,  using  the  com- 
pass to  determine  that  direction.  As  most 
youngsters  turn  toward  North,  look  for 
students  facing  in  other  directions.  Give 
them  the  help  they  need  and  then  assign 
another  bearing.  Again  check  to  see  if 
everyone  in  the  circle  is  facing  properly 
and  give  help  as  needed. 

Do  this  several  times  until  students  can 
set  the  dial  and  orient  the  compass 
quickly.  Be  certain  to  give  some  odd  bear- 
ings like  187  or  342  degrees.  Not  every  tick 
on  the  dial  is  numbered  and  students  need 
practice  determining  and  working  with  the 
unmarked  bearings  as  well. 

3.  Before  this  lesson,  arrange  an  activ- 
ity site  by  locating  numbered  spots  in  an 
open  area.  These  spots  should  be  15-20 
feet  apart  and  can  be  arranged  in  some 
pattern  or  located  randomly.  Have  at  least 
as  many  spots  as  there  are  compasses  so 
that  every  student,  or  team,  will  have  a 
spot. 

Ask  students  to  read  the  bearing  from 
each  spot  to  each  object  you  identify.  For 
example: 

What  is  the  bearing  from: 

Spot  1 to  the  flagpole?  . . . 

Spot  2 to  school  chimney?  . . . 

Spot  3 to  the  stop  sign?  . . . 

Spot  4 to  the  oak  tree?  . . . 

Allow  everyone  time  to  complete  the 
activity  and  compare  answers  with  each 
other  and  yours  — the  right  ones!  As  a 
fun  variation,  challenge  students  to  make 
their  own  spots  and  targets,  then  you  play 
along. 

You’ll  be  teaching  a skill  that  could 
someday  actually  save  a life.  Have  fun. 
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WELCOME  to  the  Southcentral  Re- 
gion of  the  Game  Commission  and 
to  Fulton  County  in  particular.  Fulton 
County  is  located  in  the  southcentral  por- 
tion of  the  Southcentral  Region,  bordered 
by  Bedford  County  on  the  west  and  Frank- 
lin County  on  the  east.  It  contains  about 
430  square  miles  and  has  a population  of 
about  12,000  people  — not  exactly  what 
you  would  call  urban.  We  have  a pretty 
good  mix  of  just  about  all  types  of  game 
and  furbearing  animals  and  most  of  the 
game  birds,  with  the  exception  of  water- 
fowl.  Fulton  County  is  just  not  suited  to 
waterfowl,  being  mostly  mountainous  and 
wooded.  When  I came  here  in  1978,  a gen- 
tleman told  me  there  wasn’t  ten  miles  of 
level  road  in  the  whole  county.  He  wasn’t 
exaggerating  much.  We  are  also  one  of  the 
driest  counties  in  the  state,  and  are  some- 
times known  as  the  “banana  belt”  of  the 
Southcentral.  The  biggest  town  in  Fulton 
County  is  McConnellsburg,  which  has  a 
total  of  two  traffic  lights.  How’s  that  for 
rural? 

January  is  a tough  month  to  get  used  to 
if  you  are  a game  protector.  You  go  from 
the  hectic  outside  activity  of  hunting  sea- 
son, with  the  day  and  night  patrols  and  all 
of  the  law  enforcement  duties  that  require 
attention  in  the  fall,  to  the  more  mundane 
duties  of  the  office  and  pounding  keys  of  a 
typewriter.  However,  as  they  say,  we  get 
paid  as  much  for  marching  as  we  do  for 
fighting,  and  the  annual  reports,  the 
monthly  reports,  etc.,  must  be  done.  So 
while  I am  thinking  primarily  of  the  office 
work  that  must  be  done,  January  is  never 
totally  devoid  of  outdoor  activity. 

January  2— After  a couple  of  days  off 
and  a trip  to  my  in-laws,  I come  home  to 
find  there  has  been  a hunting  accident. 
Deputy  Jim  Butts  has  done  the  preliminary 
work  and  turns  the  information  over  to  me. 
After  catching  up  on  the  calls  and  office 
work  that  piles  up  when  you  are  gone,  I 
take  off  to  interview  the  people  involved. 
Both  the  victim  and  the  offender  are  boys 
in  their  late  teens,  and  the  wound  is  not  a 
serious  one.  A couple  of  shotgun  pellets 
penetrated  the  skin  of  the  victim  and  Dr. 
Lorentz  decided  not  to  remove  them. 
While  the  wound  is  not  serious,  it  could 
have  been,  and  these  young  men  have 
something  to  think  about. 

January  3— Today  is  spent  in  the  office 
doing  monthly  reports.  I never  was  one  for 
typing  and  the  girls  in  the  Regional  Office 
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say  that  it  shows.  However,  all  this  informa- 
tion is  vital  to  the  Game  Commission’s 
operation,  and  knowing  this  makes  it 
somewhat  easier. 

January  6—1  attended  a meeting  of  the 
Fulton  County  Pistol  and  Rifle  Club  this 
evening.  The  clubhouse  is  about  one  mile 
north  of  McConnellsburg  and  has  about  all 
the  facilities  you  could  want.  They  have  a 
pistol  and  rifle  range  on  the  grounds  and 
also  a trap  house  and  skeet  range.  They 
also  have  an  area  for  primitive  “walk- 
through” muzzleloader  shoots.  Everything 
is  located  on  a couple  of  acres  on  the  side 
of  Tuscarora  Mountain.  It’s  an  ideal  loca- 
tion and  a very  good  club.  Dutch  Strait  and 
all  of  the  officers  and  members  are  justifi- 
ably proud  of  it. 

January  7—  I spent  time  in  the  office  this 
morning  working  on  the  court  schedule  for 
some  cases,  then  went  to  the  Regional 
Office  in  Huntingdon.  I enjoy  going  to  the 
office  once  in  a while  and  finding  out  what 
is  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  outfit.  We  are 
kind  of  secluded  in  Fulton  County  and  the 
office  is  the  center  of  news  for  this  region. 
On  the  way  home,  I stopped  at  State  Build- 
ing 210  in  Bedford  County  and  salted  down 
some  deer  hides.  The  Commission  will  sell 
these  hides  and  deposit  the  money  in  the 
Game  Fund. 
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THE  WILD  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 
ACT  of  1982  gives  all  Pennsylvanians  an 
opportunity  to  actively  support  the  pro- 
tection and  management  of  the  state’s 
wealth  of  natural  resources.  Modeled 
after  the  “income  tax  check  off  system” 
used  successfully  by  33  other  states, 
Pennsylvania  taxpayers  may  contribute 
ail  or  a portion  of  their  income  tax  re- 
fund to  protect  nongame  wildlife  and 
native  plants.  Much  more  can  and 
needs  to  be  done  to  protect  our  natural 
resources.  So,  when  you’re  filling  out 
your  tax  return,  look  for  the  owl  and  “Do 
Something  Wise.”  And  if  an  income  tax 
refund  is  not  due,  contributions  may 
still  be  made  directly  to  the  Wild  Re- 
source Conservation  Fund,  P.O.  Box 
1467-G,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 


January  8 — Spent  the  day  working  on 
monthly  deputy  reports  and  the  annual 
deputy  evaluations.  I have  13  deputies,  so 
this  is  an  all  day  affair. 

January  70  — 1 meet  DGP  Dave  Kop- 
penhaver  and  we  see  a taxidermist  about 
a deer  head  brought  to  him  by  an  individ- 
ual from  Dave’s  district.  Dave  has  informa- 
tion which  leads  him  to  believe  it  was  taken 
unlawfully.  The  antlers  are  big  and  it's  easy 
to  see  why  someone  would  cheat  to  obtain 
them.  This  guy  obviously  felt  he  couldn’t 
bag  this  deer  in  a fair  chase  situation,  so 
he  robbed  the  other  sportsmen  of  a fine 
trophy  by  killing  it  at  night  before  the  sea 
son.  I have  learned  from  experience  that 
most  jacklighters  are  drunks,  lousy  woods- 
men, and  very  bad  shots. 


January  72  — Attended  a Federation 
meeting  in  Huntingdon  with  DGP  Kop- 
penhaver.  The  Federation  is  a group  of 
concerned  sportsmen  who  care  about 
their  sport.  We  usually  get  good  input  from 
these  woodsmen  about  hunters’  feelings 
on  seasons  and  bag  limits  and  various 
Game  Commission  activities  which 
directly  affect  them.  They  have  some  good 
ideas  and  these  are  noted  by  the  Regional 
Office  staff. 

January  75— Today  is  spent  in  hearings 
at  the  magisterial  level.  Five  cases  are 
heard.  Two  individuals  decide  to  appeal 
their  guilty  verdicts.  They  don’t  think  it’s 
right  for  us  to  arrest  them  for  hunting 
antlerless  deer  in  Fulton  County  with  Hunt- 
ingdon County  doe  licenses.  What  the 
heck,  it’s  all  the  same  state,  isn’t  it?  The 
other  three  decide  appeals  aren’t  worth  the 
effort,  even  though  they  are  charged  with  a 
more  serious  offense. 

January  17—  I spend  some  time  looking 
at  beaver  dams  and  checking  out  trap- 
pers. It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  how 
people  will  go  from  loving  these  furry  little 
engineers  in  trapping  season  and  running 
trappers  off  their  property  to  hating  them  in 
the  spring  and  summer  when  they  chew 
down  prize  white  birches.  This  dam  isn’t 
being  trapped,  and  I hope  there  isn’t  a 
problem  here  come  spring.  I pick  up  and 
dispose  of  a roadkilled  deer  in  the  after- 
noon. 

In  the  evening,  I attend  a Sportsman’s 
League  meeting.  This  club  and  the  Pistol 
and  Rifle  club  are  the  only  two  sportsmen’s 
organizations  in  the  county.  I get  to  most  of 
their  meetings.  Where  the  Pistol  and  Rifle 
club  have  a clubhouse  and  various 
ranges,  this  club  has  a cooperative  fish 
hatchery  and  a club  farm  to  hunt  on.  Be- 
tween the  two,  you  have  about  all  you 
could  ask  for,  and  a lot  of  people  are  mem- 
bers of  both. 

January  27  — Another  day  in  the  office. 
Today  I do  law  enforcement  reports  and 
prepare  some  citations  to  file.  I also  have  a 
Hunter  Education  Instructor  Award  nomi- 
nation to  write  up.  This  pleases  me,  as  it 
lets  me  try  to  recognize  one  of  the  individ- 
uals who  help  me  so  much.  The  nomina- 
tion will  go  to  the  Regional  Office,  and  they 
will  select  the  winners.  This  year  I nomi- 
nate Paul  Tomlinson,  who  transferred  here 
from  John  Shutter’s  district  in  Lancaster 
County  a couple  of  years  ago.  John  recom- 
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mended  Paul  highly  and  I can  see  why.  He 
is  a first-rate  instructor. 

I also  have  a Deputy  Game  Protector  of 
the  Year  nomination  to  do,  and  this  year  it 
goes  to  Bob  Strait  who  lives  in  Big  Cove 
Tannery.  Selecting  one  nominee  from  13 
good  deputies  is  tough,  but  Bob  gets  the 
nod.  Then  there  is  the  Sport  Ethics  Award 
nominee  and  I nominate  two  brothers, 
Paul  and  Homer  Mellott.  These  guys  are  a 
big  help  because  they  aren’t  afraid  to  go  to 
a magistrate  and  testify  as  to  what  they 
saw.  They  have  even  testified  in  court  on 
appeals,  and  we  have  never  lost  a case 
they  were  involved  in. 

With  all  this  typing  done,  I retire  to  mas- 
sage some  aching  fingers. 

January  24  — I pick  up  another  roadkilled 
deer  and  then  investigate  some  stolen 
beaver  traps.  The  man  whose  traps  were 
stolen  has  a pretty  good  idea  who  took 
them,  but  he  isn’t  positive.  I check  out  the 
area  and  then  talk  to  the  suspect.  He  “don’t 
know  nothin’,  didn’t  see  nothin’,  and  didn’t 
hear  nothin’.”  However,  he  is  very  nervous 
and  I’m  convinced  he’s  the  one  who  took 
them.  I decide  to  check  it  out  a little  closer. 

In  the  evening  I have  a deputy  meeting 
at  the  Keystone  Kustard  Kitchen  in  Knobs- 
ville,  which  happens  to  be  owned  by  one  of 


my  deputies,  John  Johnson.  We  discuss 
the  previous  hunting  season  and  some  un- 
filed charges  and  decide  to  proceed  with  a 
couple  of  investigations,  the  stolen  beaver 
trapsmeing  one  of  them. 

January  27— After  doing  some  office 
work  in  the  morning  I pick  up  and  dispose 
of  three  roadkilled  deer  and  then  go  back 
to  the  area  of  the  stolen  beaver  traps  and 
look  around.  I search  up  and  down  both 
sides  of  the  stream  but  can’t  turn  up  any- 
thing. This  one  will  have  to  go  on  hold  for 
awhile. 

January  28—  I spend  the  morning  clean- 
ing out  files  that  I ignored  in  the  fall.  I’m  the 
guest  speaker  at  a Lions  Club  meeting  in 
McConnellsburg  in  the  evening. 

January  29—1  pick  up  and  dispose  of 
three  more  roadkilled  deer  and  then  attend 
a hearing  involving  an  individual  who  can’t 
count  to  one.  He  was  attempting  to  kill  a 
doe  in  antlerless  season  after  he  had 
already  killed  a buck  in  antlered  season. 
There  isn’t  much  for  him  to  say,  and  after 
he  is  found  guilty  he  wants  to  know  if  I can 
write  to  the  Game  Commission  and  tell 
them  what  a nice  guy  he  is  so  he  won’t  lose 
his  hunting  license.  Not  hardly. 
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I NEVER  made  a New  Year’s  resolu- 
tion in  my  life  until  today.  Em  not 
sure  why  this  is  so,  although  perhaps  it 
is  because  I make  resolutions  off  and 
on  throughout  the  year  and  then 
promptly  or  gradually  forget  them.  I 
vaguely  recall  some  resolution  regard- 
ing the  spending  of  money,  or  more 
likely  restraint  from  the  spending  of 
money,  but  the  substance  of  that  par- 
ticular determination  eludes  me.  In 
any  case,  the  need  for  this  new  resolu- 
tion seems  pressing,  and,  hoping  I shall 
stick  to  it  once  it’s  actually  written 
down,  I hereby  commit  it  to  paper. 

I resolve,  for  the  brand  new  year  of 
1987,  and  for  all  years  hereafter,  to  get 
out  more. 

By  “out"  I mean  outside,  and  not  to 
football  stadiums  or  golf  courses  or 
barbecues  or  well-trimmed  lawns  or 
parks,  but  to  those  fine,  riotous  places 
where  nature’s  business  is  transacted. 
The  places  are  all  about,  but  for  vari- 
ous reasons  — probably  none  of  them 
very  good  — I have  not  been  getting  to 
them  as  often  as  I ought. 

Getting  out  can  be  simple,  or  com- 
plicated in  the  extreme.  Simple  is  some- 
thing like  this:  Lace  up  your  boots, 
wash  them  through  the  dewy  meadow, 
climb  the  deer  trail  over  the  hill,  and 
cross  the  logging  road.  Follow  the 
brambled  path  down  the  hollow  where 
the  summer  grouse  come  bustling  out 
one- two-three  from  the  berry  canes  — 
you  cover  them  with  your  forefinger, 
swinging  the  imaginary  gun  — then 
four-five-six-seven-eight,  the  old  hen 
flushing  last,  the  biggest  loudest  one. 
Then  on  down  to  the  alder  break  where 
the  creek  is  pure  but  low,  and  upon 
whose  banks  can  be  read  the  signings  of 
opossum  and  raccoon,  with  their  sharp 
claws  and  knouty  knuckles,  and  the 
broad,  smoothly  flattened,  inwardly 
turning  tracks  of  a bear. 

Complicated  is  like  this:  You  drive 
across  the  flat  middle  lands  of  the 
country  on  the  arrow-straight  four- 
lane,  passing  a rambling  white  farm- 
house and  huge  weathered  barn  that 
you  remember  from  one  of  the  trips 
before;  past  an  Aeromotor  windmill 


Chmk  f-erguf 


seized-up  and  rusting  above  a dry  tank, 
past  a one-room  school  with  smashed 
windows  and  a curling  tin  roof,  on  out 
across  the  prairie.  The  mountains,  pale 
blue  on  the  horizon,  look  like  islands 
seen  from  the  sea.  These  mountains  are 
taller  than  the  ones  at  home,  pine- 
cloaked,  and,  in  the  correct  places, 
more  remote.  The  best  way  in  is  to 
climb  on  foot,  carrying  house  and  bed 
and  larder  on  your  back,  or  to  ride  up 
on  a horse,  leading  a packhorse  be- 
hind. In  a meadow  a few  yards  down 
from  the  peak,  you  watch  a ground 
squirrel.  He  stands,  reaches  tiny  paws 
up  a grass  stem,  hauls  down  a frost- 
dulled  grasshopper,  eats.  A coyote  slips 
across  the  saddle,  hunting  the  edge  of 
the  timber;  spotting  him,  a jay 
squawks  a warning.  You  go  slowly  be- 
tween the  lodgepole  pines,  the  rifle 
muzzle-up  in  your  hands.  Later,  you 
hear  grunting,  see  a creamy  rump  driv- 
ing, a tan  back  lowering,  a burly  neck 
pummeling  the  pines.  His  antlers  are 
blackened  with  pine  sap,  at  their  tips 
ivory-white. 

If  I follow  my  New  Year’s  resolution 
strictly,  I should  be  getting  out  nearly 
every  day  this  winter.  When  I confront 
winter  this  closely,  I find  it  not  long 
and  grueling,  as  the  city-bound  com- 
plain, but  unbearably  short.  Early  in 
the  year  you  are  permitted,  still,  to  go 
abroad  with  the  shotgun.  You  hunt  the 
old  familiar  places  where  the  birds  like 
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to  collect:  the  sunny  south-facing  bank 
beyond  the  cemetery,  the  tunnel-like 
path  down  the  hollow  where  grape- 
vines knit  the  trees  together  overhead. 
Flushing,  the  grouse  tips  up  snow  with 
its  wings,  then  quickly  towers  between 
pale  aspen  trunks.  The  wingbeats  roar 
in  your  ears.  You  sense  but  do  not  hear 
the  shot,  which  causes  the  grouse  to 
bank  suddenly  and  leave  behind  a sin- 
gle pale  feather  in  the  air.  Where  he 
comes  back  down  you  find  tracks  run- 
ning off  — a queer,  wobbly  little  line  of 
them  — and  wish  heartily  for  a dog. 

Later,  winter  sifts  down  fine  and 
deep,  pressing  you  beneath  its  cold 
weight.  You  retrace  summer  steps 
amazed  at  how  different  and  new  the 
land  has  become;  on  skis  you  fairly 
glide  across  the  snow,  eyes  smarting, 
breathing  the  wind.  The  daytime 
moon,  behind  blue  hills,  is  a curving 
piece  of  chalk.  Stopping,  you  hear  in 
the  far  distance  a mobile,  mechanical 
buzz:  riding  on  that  winter  gadfly  is  a 
man,  like  you  but  not  like  you,  unen- 
compassed by  your  love. 

If  ever  a season  was  fit  for  getting  out 
in,  it  is  spring.  You  go  and  share  first 
stirrings:  yammering  of  frogs,  mud- 
smeared  tracks  of  amorous  wood- 


chucks, early-morning  wer-wer-wer  of 
the  nuthatch  male,  perched  high  in  a 
tree  and  calling  to  his  mate.  Work  is 
nothing  that  the  creatures  can  conceive 
of;  nor  time,  ambition,  possessions.  Be 
fruitful  and  multiply  and  fill  the  earth 
and  subdue  it.  From  your  vantage 
point,  the  words  are  tragic.  They  imply 
a straight  line  rising  through  time.  For 
you,  a hunter,  there  is  no  past,  no 
future:  for  you  the  seasons  circle  the 
globe  and  perpetually  renew  it.  You 
stand  here  and  now,  rooted  to  the  land, 
promised  to  return  to  it  — selfishly 
wishing  that  this  cold,  drab,  snow-spit- 
ting day  could  last  forever. 

Hot  and  Muggy 

When  you  steal  down  to  the  beaver 
pond  in  the  morning,  the  air  is  already 
hot  and  heavy.  Bees  hum  muggily  in 
the  tattered  locust  blooms.  A muskrat 
pushes  a silver  vee  across  the  water.  A 
redwing  rises  chakking  from  the  grass. 
A wood  duck  drake  floats  downstream 
from  the  lodge,  where  the  current  runs 
slow.  He  is  slate  and  gold  and  purple 
and  green,  with  a comely  red  eye:  a 
barque  from  China,  laden  with  jewels 
and  silk.  He  lifts  in  a splash  and  flies 
quickly  away;  later  comes  the  hen, 
gray  but  not  drab,  landing  and  pad- 
dling down  to  the  dam  breast,  dipping 
for  a green  shoot,  craning  for  a fly.  And 
if  this  were  fall,  what  would  you  do? 
Kneel  on  that  hummock  upstream 
from  the  lodge,  skulk  beneath  that 
patch  of  brush.  There  is  mist  on  the 
water,  and  the  light  is  soft  and  dim. 
You  listen  for  their  wings  slapping  at 
the  air.  In  they  come,  flaring  and  flut- 
tering, tails  fanning  down.  You  raise 
the  gun  and  they  break,  one  to  each 
side,  trying  to  climb,  and  the  gun  goes 
left.  It  barks  once,  a single  splash  fol- 
lowing. A drake  whistles  off  across  the 
flat,  his  cowlicked  head  low  and  swiv- 
eling, betraying  nothing:  flying  alone, 
flying  hard  without  surprise,  without 
panic,  most  of  all  — dare  you  assume 
it?  — without  regret. 

To  get  out  freely  in  autumn  is  to  dis- 
cover a hoard  of  wealth.  Sit  with  your 
back  against  a lichened  rock,  binocu- 
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lars  raised,  and  study  the  sky.  Out  in 
the  valley,  above  checkerboard  fields, 
the  hawks  climb  invisible  towers  of  air. 
They  elevate  like  lazy  falling  leaves  re- 
versed in  their  course.  Specks,  they  re- 
move themselves  from  the  thermals,  set 
their  wings,  and  glide  down  the  long 
straight  ridge  of  uninterrupted  gold. 
You  focus,  watch  sun-ruddy  tails  and 
white  wings  sailing  past.  The  hawks 
flash  close  overhead.  They  keep  their 
talons  tucked,  but  their  eyes  are  bright, 
and  watchful.  You  remember  a friend 
who  is  gone  now.  He  loved  to  watch  the 
hawks  in  their  autumn  flight.  He  told 
you  that  one  afternoon  he  heard  the 
squirrels  start  calling,  in  their  peculiar 
knocking  manner,  calling  all  over  the 
mountain  as  they  came  out  to  feed;  he 
kept  watching  the  hawks  go  past  and 
soon  noticed  that  some  of  the  birds  — 
every  third  or  fourth  one  — labored 
along  with  a squirrel-sized  bulge  in  its 
crop . 

There  is  another  mountain  closer  to 
home.  On  it,  in  the  middle  of  a stand  of 
hickories,  is  a certain  stump  that  you 
like  to  sit  on.  The  slope  is  thick  with 
poplar  and  hickory  shoots  and  covered 
with  fallen  yellow  leaves.  For  days,  the 
squirrels  have  been  cutting  down  nuts. 


On  the  ground  the  nuts  that  have  split 
away  from  their  spice-scented  husks 
are  a pale  fresh  color,  like  wet  bone. 
You  hear  nuts  thudding,  as  did  the  two 
squirrels,  stone-dead  from  head-shots, 
which  you  marked  down  beneath  their 
respective  trees.  From  uphill,  you  hear 
a rustling  in  the  leaf  litter.  A squirrel? 
No  — too  loud,  too  steady.  A turkey? 
You  grip  the  22  and  wait.  A sapling 
quivers,  then  sways.  A white-rimmed 
eye  peers  between  the  stems.  You 
glimpse  a black  muzzle,  whiskered 
lips,  a basket-shaped  rack.  The  buck 
passes  within  ten  yards.  Your  hands  are 
shaking,  your  heart  hammers  your 
throat.  The  buck  stops  and  stiffens  his 
neck,  lowers  his  head,  and  leisurely 
rubs  one  antler  against  a sapling,  rubs 
it  up,  and  down,  and  up,  and  down, 
leaving  a yellow,  green-rimmed  mark; 
the  bark  curls  down  to  the  ground. 

In  autumn  you  harvest  the  crop  with 
which  you  will  succor  yourself  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

The  tinkle  of  the  spaniel’s  bell  as  he 
crosses  to  worry  the  patch  of  weeds. 
The  burnt-wet  scent  of  frost  on  Queen 
Anne's  lace.  The  pheasant’s  cackle.  He 
cups  the  air  beneath  his  wings,  his  tail 
is  long  and  banded,  and  here  in  the 
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open  you  allow  the  time  to  say  “Come 
along,  my  beauty”  before  you  take 
him.  If  someone  asked,  you'd  say  you 
never  saw  the  gun  barrel  sweep  past 
him,  or  heard  the  report;  yet  the 
charge  turned  him  over  like  a wheel, 
and  time  stopped.  Until  the  dog 
brought  him  over  and  you  took  him, 
warm  and  broken,  in  your  hand. 

Get  out  more. 

For  me,  the  need  to  be  out  on  the 
land  seems  scarcely  less  pressing  than 


the  need  for  food  or  water.  This  need  — 
for  understanding,  for  reaffirming  my 
place  and  role  in  the  earth  — has  sepa- 
rated me  from  the  mass  of  men,  joined 
me  in  company  and  in  spirit  to  a few 
others.  It  is  to  us,  the  few,  that  the 
unnamed  storyteller  speaks  in  the  tale 
“The  Black  Rabbit”  by  T.  H.  White: 
"Life  is  intolerable  if  one  loves  one’s 
fellow  men:  but  for  the  selfish  philoso- 
pher it  is  better  than  heaven,  and  far 
too  short.” 


fSoo£&  in  Si  . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


1987  Gun  Digest  Hunting  Annual,  4th  ed.,  edited  by  Robert  S.  L.  Anderson,  DBI 
Books,  4092  Commercial  Ave.,  Northbrook,  III.  60062,  256  pp.,  $13.95.  Another  in  the 
well  known  line  of  “Gun  Digest  books,”  this  informative  publication  has  no  catalog  section 
but  features  32  full-length  articles  on  hunting-related  subjects.  Such  an  approach  in- 
cludes guns,  of  course,  and  Howard  French  gives  good  coverage  to  “The  30-06,”  while 
Bob  Bell  covers  “Bolt  Action  Basics”  and  Jon  Sundra  writes  about  “Building  a Hunter’s 
Wildcat.”  There  are  numerous  pieces  on  hunting  specific  species  — deer,  javalina,  cotton- 
tails, pheasants,  squirrels,  quail,  woodcock,  elk,  grouse,  lions  (the  African  kind  that 
sometimes  chew  on  you)  — by  fine  writers  such  as  John  Phillips,  Frank  Petrini,  Sam 
Fadala,  Don  Zutz,  Nick  Sisley  and  Jack  Lott,  and  a half-dozen  contribute  to  an  interest- 
ing article  called  “My  Best  Shot.”  All  in  all,  a highly  readable  book. 

Precision  Handloading,  by  John  Withers,  Stoeger  Publishing  Co.,  55  Ruta  Court, 
South  Hackensack,  NJ  07606,  254  pp.,  softbound,  $11.95.  Too  many  shooters,  the 
author  contends,  take  up  reloading  without  definite  plans  to  meet  their  objectives.  This 
book,  meant  to  complement  reloading  manuals,  lays  out  the  procedures  a shooter 
should  follow  to  most  efficiently  and  safely  get  optimum  ammunition.  Choosing  com- 
ponents, developing  a system,  and  keeping  and  interpreting  records  to  find  just  the  right 
loads  for  hunting,  benchrest  shooting  or  silhouette  games  are  fully  explained. 

Spring  Turkey  Hunting:  The  Serious  Hunter’s  Guide,  by  John  M.  McDaniel,  Stack- 
pole  Books,  Cameron  & Kelker  Sts.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  219  pp.,  $24.27,  delivered.  A 
thorough  book  on  an  increasingly  popular  sport.  After  introductory  chapters  on  the 
history  of  the  bird  and  the  challenge  of  the  sport,  the  author  covers  the  methods  and 
equipment  in  great  detail.  Concluding  chapters  on  safety,  ethics,  and  ensuring  the  wild 
turkey’s  future  round  out  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject. 

How  to  Plan  Your  Western  Big  Game  Hunt,  by  Jim  Zumbo,  Stackpole  Books, 
Cameron  & Kelker  Sts.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  95  pp.,  softbound,  $11.55,  delivered. 
Consulting  this  book  should  be  the  first  step  for  everybody  who’s  contemplating  a 
Western  hunting  trip.  Choosing  a guide,  applying  for  licenses,  descriptions  of  hunting 
conditions,  travel,  and  the  animals  hunted  all  make  this  a must  for  those  who  want  to 
become  fully  prepared  before  heading  out  on  that  trip  of  a lifetime. 
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Quicker  Quivers 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


THERE  ARE  a number  of  reasons  to 
have  a proper  carrier  for  arrows. 
And  it  is  interesting,  for  comparison,  to 
go  back  more  than  20  years  when  the 
subject  was  treated  here  under  the  title, 
“A  Pocket  for  Points,”  (September 
1966).  Although  the  basic  styles  for 
quivers  have  not  changed,  and  many 
carried  by  archers  then  are  still  in  use, 
various  improvements  make  this  im- 
portant item  of  tackle  more  practical. 

Strangely,  old  woodcuts  of  ancient 
archers  on  foot  frequently  show  no 
quiver  at  all.  Those  in  chariots  usually 


CORKY  REIBSOME,  Bloomsburg,  carries  a 
side  target  quiver  which  accommodates  a 
binocular,  pencil  and  pad,  and  cleaning  tas- 
sel, as  well  as  arrows. 


have  evidence  of  arrow  storage  within 
the  two- wheeled,  horse-pulled  vehicle, 
and  mounted  horsemen  may  or  may 
not  be  shown  with  a quiver.  Reproduc- 
tions of  ancient  archers,  as  well  as 
American  Indians,  sometimes  show  the 
archer  holding  spare  arrows  in  the  fin- 
gers of  the  bow  hand.  The  latter  prac- 
tice is,  indeed,  still  common  among  ab- 
origines. It  is  certain  that  every  archer 
always  had  to  have  some  means  of 
carrying  extra  arrows  for  hunting  or 
warfare,  but  it  is  a subject  that  appar- 
ently didn’t  inspire  many  writers  or  ar- 
tists. The  word  “quiver”  itself  derived 
from  the  middle  English,  quivere,  or 
Anglo-French,  quiveir , meaning,  “a 
case  for  holding  arrows”  (or  its  con- 
tents). 

Ishi,  last  of  the  “wild  Indians”  in  the 
United  States,  carried  both  his  bows 
and  arrows  in  a quiver  made  from  the 
whole  skin  of  an  otter.  However,  when 
he  was  in  hunting  action,  he  secured 
extra  arrows  in  his  armpit  or  carried 
them  in  his  bow  hand. 

Despite  the  volumes  written  on  the 
origin  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  compara- 
tively little  attention  is  given  to  the 
quiver.  Longman  and  Walrond,  in 
their  excellent  534-page  book  on  arch- 
ery from  the  ancients  to  the  moderns, 
first  published  in  1894,  made  only  two 
brief  mentions  of  quivers.  Dr.  Robert 
Elmer,  who  wrote  extensively  on  arch- 
ery in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  paid 
scant  heed  to  quivers  and  found  that, 
“A  pocket  provides  a serviceable  and 
ready-made  receptacle  for  arrows 
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which  is  always  available  to  men  and 
frequently  to  women  clad  in  modern 
bifurcated  garments.” 

In  modern  archery,  there  are  basi- 
cally three  types  of  quivers  in  general 
use:  belt,  back,  and  bow. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  as  in 
Elmer’s  day,  it  was  common  to  carry 
target  arrows  in  a side  or  a hip  trouser 
pocket.  This  practice  was  usually  made 
less  hazardous  by  lining  a pocket  with 
canvas  or  sewing  a container  of  the 
same  material  that  could  be  stuck  into 
a trouser  pocket.  There  were  many 
adaptations  of  this  method  simply  be- 
cause few  commercial  offerings  were 
available.  However,  belt  quivers  were 
coming  into  their  own,  particularly  for 
the  ladies.  But  at  least  one  commercial 
leather  quiver  is  currently  designed  to 
fit  into  a hip  pocket. 

As  a substitute,  and  a practice  that 
continues  for  outdoor  target  work, 
variations  of  a simple  wire  loop  with  a 
long  extension  that  can  be  stuck  into 
soft  earth  will  keep  arrows  accessible 
with  minimum  chance  of  damage. 
Some  feature  a cup  or  plate  at  the  bot- 
tom, so  arrow  points  do  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  grass  or  ground. 

Least  Change 

Least  change  today  has  been  in  the 
target  quivers  which  are  attached  to 
the  person.  Although  all  arrows  are 
now  much  more  expensive  than  for- 
merly, they  can  still  take  reasonable 
rattling  around  without  damage  in  the 
belt  quivers  used  by  the  vast  majority 
of  target  shooters.  More  demanding 
tournament  archers  may  utilize  a 
quiver  that  keeps  each  arrow  separate 
from  the  others  by  use  of  snap  fasten- 
ers, or  tubes  placed  within  or  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  receptacle.  Com- 
mon to  practically  all  target  quivers  is 


TARGET  QUIVER  with  individual  holders  to 
keep  arrows  from  contacting  each  other  is 
worn  by  Steve  Johnson  of  Nazareth.  It  was 
passed  on  to  him  by  his  father. 


a separate  pocket  for  a pencil,  score 
cards,  and  other  small  accessories. 

Most  popular  are  those  which  have  a 
belt  loop  that  holds  the  quiver  firmly  in 
place  against  the  hip.  This  ensures  that 
the  shooter  can  feel  with  his  string  fin- 
gers for  the  next  arrow  without  taking 
his  eyes  off  the  target.  Other  quivers 
have  one  or  two  clips,  attached  by 
leather  straps,  which  fit  over  the  belt. 
These  are  somewhat  free  swinging  and 
may  require  holding  in  place  when 
walking  to  and  from  a target  to  keep 
fletching  from  hitting  clothing.  Dis- 
count Warehouse,  at  Wellsville,  lists  no 
fewer  than  13  belt  quivers. 

There  are  even  belt  and  hip  pocket 
quivers  designed  primarily  for  hunt- 
ing. However,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  treestand  use,  belt  quivers  are  as 
much  a detriment  as  an  assist  when 
hunting  for  big  game.  Arrows  are  con- 
stantly catching  brush  to  create  a haz- 
ard to  the  fletching  and  cause  noise. 
Further,  movement  needed  to  extract 
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ED  DICK,  Philadelphia,  likes  a belt  quiver. 
It  has  a zippered  pocket  for  accessories, 
and  anything  else  that’s  necessary  can  be 
attached. 


an  arrow  after  the  first  shot  is  apt  to 
alert  the  animal  and  preclude  another 
try. 

Back  quivers,  copied  from  the  In- 
dians, were  at  one  time  the  choice  of 
most  big  game  hunters.  However,  the 
conventional  back  type,  with  its  single 
strap  that  holds  it  at  an  angle  across  the 
torso,  tends  to  pinch  the  broadheads 
and  make  it  difficult  to  remove  a shaft 
as  needed.  They  require  some  uncer- 
tain reaching  over  the  shoulder  to 
catch  the  nock  with  shooting  fingers, 
and  also  necessitate  visible  movement. 
Then  the  trick  is  to  place  the  arrow  on 
the  bow  without  making  any  noise. 
Although  to  a lesser  extent,  they  too  are 
brush  catchers. 

Mid-Back 

The  St.  Charles  type  of  back  quiver 
eliminates  some  of  these  problems.  The 
receptacle  fits  in  the  middle  of  the  back 
and  holds  arrows  upright  in  separate 
and  separated  positions.  The  archer 
must  still  reach  behind  him  to  obtain  a 
shaft.  An  advantage  is  that  the  fletch- 
ing  is  completely  protected  from  the 


SOMEWHAT  ANCIENT  belt  quiver  still  gives 
service,  allows  separation  for  extra  arrows  or 
those  which  have  been  damaged  in  field 
shooting. 


weather  and  wear  and  tear  of  brush 
and  limbs.  A disadvantage  is  that  the 
quiver  can  catch  an  overhanging  limb 
if  the  archer  attempts  to  duck  under 
thick  brush. 

Fred  Bear  is  credited  with  inventing 
the  first  bow  quiver.  Rejecting  the  back 
quivers  then  available,  he  carried  spare 
arrows  by  hand.  Then  he  made  a 
groove  in  the  back  of  his  bow  which 
would  accept  a single  arrow.  His  next 
step  was  a hand-held  quiver  fastened 
to  the  bow,  in  1947,  following  patent 
acceptance  the  year  before. 

Early  bow  quivers  were  made  to  ac- 
commodate developing  recurve  bows, 
and  most  would  attach  to  any  bow. 
Kwikee  Quiver  was  early  on  line,  and 
its  low  price  made  it  popular,  but  it 
offered  no  protection  to  the  hunter  or 
companions  from  dangerous  broad- 
heads. This  was  a fault  with  many 
early  bow  quivers  and  caused  a lot  of 
cut  strings  on  other  bows,  slashed  car 
upholstery,  and  occasionally  sliced  the 
anatomy  of  hunters.  Today,  Kwikee 
offers  an  easily  detachable  quiver  with 
proper  broadhead  protection  that  fits 
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most  bows.  One  of  the  finest  and  most 
durable  quivers  in  my  arsenal  was  stan- 
dard issue  for  a Wing  takedown  bow. 

Many  quivers  have  been  developed 
by  bow  companies  for  their  own  bows. 
Some  fit  a number  of  bows,  others 
require  adapters  or  some  mechanical 
work  on  the  bow  itself.  Most  are  fine 
quivers;  some  are  not.  A quiver  should 
fit  firmly  to  the  bow  and  remain  silent 
when  the  string  is  released.  Any  vibra- 
tion, particularly  on  cam  bows,  signals 
the  beginning  of  trouble.  Too,  arrows 
should  fit  snugly  in  their  holders.  If 
they  are  too  loose,  they  may  rattle.  If 
too  tight,  your  struggle  to  free  one  for  a 
second  shot  may  spoil  the  opportunity 
at  best  or  cut  a string  if  it  flies  loose 
suddenly. 

Most  hunters  have  steered  away 


from  carrying  a bundle  of  arrows  for  a 
one-day  hunt,  leaving  extras  in  the  car 
or  in  camp.  Most  quivers  hold  about  six 
arrows  — enough.  In  fact,  some  may 
wish  to  use  a couple  of  those  slots  for 
small-game  arrows  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Pennsylvania  season,  in  the  event 
they  are  offered  a legal  shot  at  a grouse 
or  a squirrel.  Otherwise,  temptation 
too  often  overrules  the  risk,  and  a top 
grade  broadhead  is  wrecked  if  things 
are  slow  in  the  deer  department. 

Modern  target  quivers,  although 
they  have  not  changed  much  in  this 
century,  continue  to  be  an  important 
item  of  equipment  for  those  going  after 
the  gold.  Appropriate  quivers  are  a 
great  assist  to  the  bow  hunter  if  they 
permit  a quick,  smooth,  silent  retrieve 
of  the  arrow. 


Scholastic  Writing  Contest 

To  encourage  high  school  students  to  sharpen  their  ability  to  communicate  the  out- 
door experience,  annual  awards  of  $500,  $300  and  $200  are  being  offered  for  published 
articles.  The  award  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America 
(OWAA)  in  cooperation  with  the  Izaak  Walton  League  Endowment  (IWLE).  The  sole 
criterion  of  the  judges  (within  the  guidelines)  shall  be  excellent  writing. 

Rules 

1.  The  work  must  have  been  published  in  a newsletter,  newspaper,  magazine,  etc., 
during  1986.  The  publication  can  be  school,  organizational  or  commercial. 

2.  The  author  must  have  been  a high  school  (prep  school)  student  at  the  time  the 
article  was  published  or  accepted  for  publication. 

3.  The  topic  must  be  “outdoors”  (hiking,  camping,  fishing,  nature,  hunting,  canoeing, 
etc.).  The  approach  can  be  any  literary  style  including  fiction  and  poetry. 

4.  Entrants  must  submit  three  tearsheets  (or  clear  photocopies)  of  the  entry.  The 
tearsheets  must  contain  the  publication  name  and  date. 

5.  Deadline  for  receiving  entries  is  January  31, 1987.  Send  entry  to  OWAA  Headquar- 
ters, 2017  Cato  Ave.,  Suite  101,  State  College,  PA  16801. 

6.  OWAA  and  IWLE  will  announce  the  winners  at  the  OWAA  conference  in  Kalispell, 
Montana  (June  21-25,  1987).  The  sponsors  have  the  right  to  reprint  the  winning  entries 
in  their  respective  publications. 


Use  of  Trophy  Photographs 

Following  every  hunting  season,  particularly  those  for  deer,  bear  and 
turkey,  we  receive  many  photos  from  readers,  showing  themselves  with  their 
trophies.  We  are  always  interested  in  seeing  these,  and  each  year  we  publish 
some  of  them.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge  their  receipt  nor  can  we 
publish  all  of  them,  as  we  simply  do  not  have  the  space  to  do  so. 
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^'VT’OU'RE  JUST  about  an  inch 
JL  directly  below  the  chip,”  Lloyd 
Norris  commented  as  he  focused  the 
spotting  scope. 

“I  think  I know  what  went  wrong,”  I 
said  while  loading  the  black  powder 
burner.  “This  shot  should  drill  the 
chip."  I got  into  position  and  fired. 

“That  shot  cut  the  top  of  the  first, 
but  it’s  still  a mite  low.  You  must  use  a 
different  sight  picture,  for  it's  right  on 
the  money  for  me.” 

I studied  the  50-yard  target  for  a few 
seconds.  Lloyd  had  hung  a poker  chip- 
size  disc  in  front  of  the  bullseye.  “Those 
shots  are  close  to  a one-holer,”  I said. 
“I’ll  give  it  another  try.  The  third  time 
has  to  be  the  charm.” 

Norris  loaded  the  54-caliber  percus- 
sion rifle  while  I was  writing  the  load- 
ing data  and  other  pertinent  facts  in 
my  logbook. 

“Here,  it  should  do  better  this  time 
since  it  was  loaded  by  an  expert,”  he 
said  with  a grin. 

The  chip  was  still  swinging  when  the 
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smoke  cleared,  and  it  was  evident  to 
the  naked  eye  my  shot  had  connected. 

“Nice  shooting,”  Norris  remarked. 
“You  wouldn’t  win  any  medals  with 
that  group,  but  you  could  qualify  as  a 
squirrel  hunter.  I think  you  can  see 
what  I meant  when  I told  you  the  black 
powder  rifle  is  very  accurate.” 

Lloyd  was  quite  proud  of  the 
Hawken-pattern  percussion,  as  he  had 
built  it  from  scratch  including  the  lock 
and  triggers.  He  has  rifling  equipment, 
but  a time  factor  forced  him  to  buy  the 
barrel . The  metal  was  sunk  into  a curly 
maple  stock;  it  was  a beautiful  outfit 
built  by  a craftsman.  Later  in  the  day, 
Norris  fired  a 50-yard,  5-shot  one-holer 
from  the  bench,  just  to  show  me  how 
accurate  his  custom  piece  was. 

During  the  last  decade  or  so,  the 
black  powder  rifle  has  reached  new 
heights  in  popularity.  In  Pennsylvania, 
this  is  especially  true  since  the  advent 
of  the  flintlock  deer  season  held  each 
year.  At  the  outset,  few  people  thought 

THE  5-POINT  above  was  taken  by  Ray  Johns 
of  Cowansville  with  Thompson/Center  50- 
caliber  Hawken.  Range  was  almost  100  yards 
— not  bad  with  open  sights. 
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this  special  time  set  aside  for  the 
flintlocker  would  draw  much  atten- 
tion, but  within  five  years  tens  of 
thousands  of  muzzleloader-carrying 
hunters  were  in  the  woods. 

Unfortunately,  a good  portion  of 
the  converts  thought  of  black  powder 
hunting  as  just  a pleasant  pastime;  a 
few  thought  the  front-end  loader 
wasn't  a genuine  hunting  rifle.  There’s 
no  question  about  it  being  a pleasant 
pastime  but,  in  all  fairness,  far  more 
skill  is  required  to  score  with  the  flint- 
lock than  a conventional  centerfire 
rifle.  The  breechloading  hunter  has 
positive  ignition,  but  that's  not  always 
the  case  with  the  flintlock.  Many  a new 
hunter  either  got  nothing  but  the  clang 
of  the  flint  hitting  the  frizzen  or  just  a 
"whoof”  when  only  the  pan  powder 
ignited. 

Experienced  black  powder  shooters, 
such  as  Norris,  do  not  worry  about 
ignition.  They  fully  understand  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  black  powder 
burner;  they  have  the  same  confidence 
in  their  rifle  as  the  centerfire  buff. 

Man  of  Ideas 

Gunpowder  has  been  around  since 
sometime  in  the  1200s,  maybe  even  be- 
fore. Friar  Roger  Bacon  of  the  Francis- 
can Order  was  a man  of  many  ideas. 
Some  — such  as  convex  lenses  for  mag- 
nifying and  powered  boats  for  sailing 
around  a world  everyone  knew  was 
flat  — were  too  controversial  for  his 
time.  His  mind  apparently  was  never  at 
ease,  and  somehow  he  learned  that  a 
mixture  of  saltpeter,  charcoal  and  sul- 
phur could  be  used  to  expel  a projec- 
tile. 

For  centuries,  this  mixture  was 
called  gunpowder.  With  the  advent  of 
smokeless,  which  was  an  off-white 


ALTHOUGH  not  as  dependable  as  more  mod- 
ern arms,  most  problems  with  flintlocks  are 
caused  by  the  shooter.  Ignition,  for  example, 
is  sometimes  a problem  with  a flintlock.  Flint 
should  hit  high  on  frizzen  so  it  has  more 
metal  area  to  scrape. 

color,  it  was  only  natural  to  refer  to  the 
charcoal  substance  as  black  powder.  I 
will  leave  the  discovery,  experimenta- 
tion and  all  the  ramifications  of  black 
powder  and  its  impact  on  the  world  for 
a future  article.  At  the  moment,  we'll 
stick  with  the  heat  engine  that  burns 
the  stuff  and  throws  a projectile  with  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  secret  of  good  shooting  with  the 
flintlock  doesn’t  rest  completely  with 
the  nomenclature  of  the  rifle,  but  in 
simply  mastering  the  inherent  firing 
problems.  Maybe  I can  blame  it  on  the 
double  ignition  that  whips  most  of  us. 
We  fail  to  maintain  the  sight  picture 
while  the  priming  powder  ignites  the 
charge  in  the  barrel.  Also,  it’s  the 
swoosh  of  the  pan  fire  that  is  unnerv- 
ing. One  hunter  told  me  he  was  always 
anticipating  a misfire.  Consequently, 
he  was  never  quite  set  when  the  thing 
did  go  off. 

Norris  emphatically  opposed  filling 
the  priming  pan.  He’s  convinced  too 
much  priming  powder  is  used  by  most 
shooters.  “Never  fill  the  pan  above  the 
bottom  of  the  touch-hole,”  was  his  stern 
statement.  "When  the  priming  pan  is 
running  over,  the  frizzen  cover  won't 
make  a tight  seal  and  the  priming 
charge  can  be  lost.  More  importantly, 
too  much  powder  in  the  pan  slows  igni- 
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LLOYD  NORRIS  of  Brackenridge  shows  Lewis 
a flintlock  that  required  400  hours  to  make. 
It  will  shoot  ragged-hole  groups  at  50  yards. 


tion.  For  surefire  ignition,  use  the 
FFFFg  mixture  sparingly.” 

He  also  advised  checking  the  fit  of 
the  priming  pan  against  the  barrel.  It 
must  be  flush  so  that  the  fine  priming 
powder  cannot  trickle  into  the  lock  and 
ignite.  If  a gap  exists,  have  it  repaired 
by  the  factory  or  a competent  gun- 
smith. 

Beginning  black  powder  hunters 
normally  go  for  heavy  powder  charges. 
Some  are  under  the  false  impression 
that  the  muzzleloader  can’t  be  blown 
apart  by  an  overcharge  of  powder.  It’s 
true  that  black  powder  produces  lower 
pressures  than  smokeless  (around  7000 
black  to  45,000  plus  for  smokeless).  It’s 
also  true  that  the  more  powder  used, 
the  higher  the  pressure.  If  too  much 
pressure  builds  in  the  bore,  a loose- 
fitting  breech  plug  or  one  not  firm 
against  the  counterbore  could  be  the 
avenue  taken  by  the  hot  gases.  Don’t 
believe  the  old  myth  that  the  muzzle- 
loader  won’t  go  asunder;  it  has  its 
limits  the  same  as  all  firearms. 

I believe  it’s  best  to  avoid  extra  heavy 
charges.  Truth  is,  they  don’t  produce 
extra  high  velocities,  so  why  take  a 
chance  on  an  accident.  There’s  a point 


of  diminishing  returns  with  powder, 
and  a reasonable  load  usually  gives  all 
the  velocity  needed  for  hunting.  The 
manuals  give  good  loads  which  have 
been  tested  with  equipment  that  the 
average  hunter  doesn’t  have  access  to. 
It’s  best  to  stick  closely  to  such  recom- 
mendations, varying  charges  only 
slightly  to  adapt  to  the  idiosyncracies 
of  the  individual  gun. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  flint  lock 
ignition  system  isn't  as  dependable  as  a 
centerfire  or  even  a percussion  cap,  but 
most  of  the  problem  is  caused  by  the 
shooter.  I have  had  failures  when  I for- 
got to  clean  the  frizzen.  A clean  dry 
frizzen  along  with  an  unplugged 
touch-hole  will  assure  ignition.  Natu- 
rally, problems  arise  when  hunting  in 
rain  or  snow.  Early  flintlockers  used  a 
leather  device  called  a “cow’s  knee,” 
but  today  a piece  of  plastic  or  one  of  the 
commercial  covers  will  keep  the  pow- 
der dry. 

The  flint  must  be  shaped  right  and 
held  at  the  proper  angle.  It  is  held  in 
place  by  the  cock  or  hammer.  The  friz- 
zen is  an  L-shaped  affair  that  the  flint 
strikes  against.  As  I mentioned  earlier, 
it  also  covers  the  priming  pan.  When 
the  flint  hits  the  frizzen,  the  blow 
knocks  it  away,  exposing  the  priming 
charge  to  the  spurt  of  red  hot  metal 
scraped  from  the  frizzen  by  the  flint. 
Ignition  of  the  priming  powder  is 
nearly  instantaneous,  but  it  takes  a mo- 
ment to  burn  through  the  powder  in 
the  touch-hole  and  ignite  the  main 
charge. 

Dirty  Bore 

A dirty  bore  may  increase  velocity 
somewhat,  but  it  can  slow  down  the 
loading  procedure.  Actually,  the  tiny 
gain  in  velocity  is  offset  by  a loss  in 
accuracy.  It’s  imperative  to  have  a 
clean  bore. 

Never  pour  a powder  charge  into  the 
barrel  from  a powder  horn  or  any  type 
of  large  container.  Use  a regular  charge 
measure,  exposing  only  thumb  and  fin- 
gers to  the  muzzle.  Keep  the  hands  and 
face  back  from  the  muzzle.  Pouring 
powder  directly  from  a horn  could 
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ignite  the  powder  in  the  horn  if  a piece 
of  burning  powder  or  patch  thread  was 
still  in  the  barrel. 

After  the  powder  is  in  the  bore, 
thump  the  rifle  at  the  lock  with  the 
heel  of  the  hand.  This  is  important.  It 
settles  the  powder  in  the  chamber  and 
also  into  the  touch-hole  bushing.  Cen- 
ter a lubricated  patch  on  the  muzzle, 
and  place  the  ball  with  sprue  up,  giv- 
ing it  a slight  push  with  the  index  fin- 
ger. With  the  stubby  end  of  the  short 
starter,  force  the  ball  and  patch  into 
the  muzzle.  This  usually  takes  a good 
bit  of  force,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
slap  the  short  starter  with  the  palm. 

Cut  Excess  Even 

Cut  any  excess  patching  even  with 
the  muzzle.  Push  the  ball  and  patch 
into  the  bore  with  the  long  end  of  the 
short  starter,  and  then  use  the  ramrod 
to  sink  the  ball  and  patch  firmly  onto 
the  powder  charge.  Do  not  pound  or 
tamp  the  charge.  This  does  nothing  but 
distort  the  lead  ball.  The  secret  of  seat- 
ing the  patch  and  ball  is  consistency  — 
load  and  seat  each  ball  with  the  same 
pressure. 

Select  patches  carefully.  The  patch  is 
not  just  a lubricated  cloth  that  makes  it 
easier  to  push  the  ball  down  the  barrel. 
The  accuracy  you  obtain  from  the  flint 
outfit  depends  a lot  on  how  well  the 
patch  transfers  the  spin  of  the  rifling  to 
the  ball.  Unlike  a jacketed  bullet,  the 
ball  is  smaller  than  groove  diameter 
and  does  not  fill  the  rifling.  The  para- 
mount purpose  of  the  patch  is  to  grip 
both  the  ball  and  rifling  securely.  If 
patches  vary  in  thickness  or  are  lubri- 
cated differently,  results  will  not  be 
consistent. 

Patches  that  are  too  thick  are  diffi- 
cult to  load,  and  there’s  always  the  pos- 
sibility that  one  will  get  cut  or  ripped 
on  the  rifling.  You  can  go  to  extremes 
the  other  way,  too.  A very  thin  patch 
will  fail  to  seal  off  the  gases.  Getting 
the  right  patch  for  your  particular  rifle 
is  a matter  of  extreme  importance. 

The  last  secret  for  getting  the  most 
accuracy  from  your  flintlock  is  no  se- 
cret at  all.  It’s  a matter  of  shooting  it 


LLOYD  NORRIS  shows  proper  way  to  dump 
powder  charge  into  bore.  Note  that  he  uses 
a powder  charger  and  keeps  hands  and  face 
away  from  the  muzzle. 

shot  after  shot  from  a solid  table  or 
bench.  Keep  it  up  until  you’re  able  to 
hold  the  sight  picture  through  both 
ignitions  and  you  get  uniform  groups. 
No  one  can  say  how  long  this  will  take, 
but  it  should  be  a summer’s  endeavor 
instead  of  one  or  two  evenings. 

A lot  of  range  practice  not  only  en- 
hances your  accuracy,  but  will  work 
out  many  reloading  problems.  For  in- 
stance, your  particular  rifle  may  offer 
top  accuracy  with  a thick  patch.  How- 
ever, to  facilitate  the  reloading  proce- 
dure in  the  woods,  a thin  patch  will 
certainly  help  if  a quick  second  shot  is 
available.  Try  this  a dozen  times  on  the 
range  to  see  how  much  impact  the 
change  of  patches  has  on  accuracy. 

The  old  charcoal  burner  gives  us  a 
link  with  our  forefathers  and  allows  us 
to  experience  their  shooting  problems. 
A flintlock  will  turn  in  an  impressive 
performance  in  Penn’s  Woods  today, 
just  as  it  did  over  a hundred  years  back. 
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The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
recently  banned  the  pesticide  dicofol 
because  it  was  jeopardizing  peregrine 
falcons  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  also 
banned  the  use  of  diazinon  on  golf 
courses  and  sod  farms  after  such  use  was 
shown  to  have  caused  at  least  60  mass 
bird  poisonings  in  18  states.  This,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  is 
the  first  time  the  EPA  has  instituted  a pesti- 
cide ban  solely  because  of  harmful  effects 
on  wildlife. 

In  its  first  five  years,  1588  arrests  were 
made  through  Minnesota’s  TIP— Turn  In 
Poachers  — program,  and  98  percent  re- 
sulted in  convictions.  Over  the  period, 
643  rewards  totaling  $111,020  were 
paid.  Most  tipsters  who  were  eligible  for 
a reward,  however,  declined  one. 

A federal  court  of  appeals  recently  ruled 
that  federal  and  state  governments  are  not 
liable  for  damages  caused  by  wildlife  to 
private  property.  The  decision  was  handed 
down  when  a Wyoming  grazing  associa- 
tion tried  to  obtain  $500,000  in  damages 
from  the  federal  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment after  wild  horses  wandered  from 
public  to  private  land  to  graze.  The  court 
concluded  that  wildlife  is  common  prop- 
erty, and  not  technically  owned  by  govern- 
ment agencies. 

Recent  findings  indicate  bats  might  live 
longer  than  nearly  any  other  mammal. 
Biologists  trapped  150  bats  in  New  York 
that  had  been  previously  trapped  and 
tagged  in  the  1960s.  Each  of  these  had  to 
be  at  least  22  years  old.  Mice,  shrews  and 
other  similar  size  mammals  rarely  live 
more  than  a year  or  so. 


According  to  the  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation, an  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  study  of  the  acid  precipitation 
problem  in  the  eastern  United  States  indi- 
cates 2423  lakes  in  14  eastern  states  have 
pH  values  of  6.0  or  lower,  and  that  628 
lakes  in  ten  states  have  pH  values  less 
than  5.0.  Most  of  these  polluted  lakes  are 
in  the  Adirondacks,  Michigan’s  Upper 
Peninsula,  and  Florida.  A companion 
study  is  currently  underway  to  determine 
the  extent  and  severity  of  acid  precipitation 
pollution  in  western  states. 

According  to  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  $9.4  million  was  received  for 
wildlife  conservation  through  the  32  state 
income  tax  checkoff  programs  in  1985. 
This  is  a half-million  dollars  more  than  the 
1984  total.  An  increasing  number  of  states, 
however,  are  enacting  additional  check- 
offs, which  might  mean  less  for  wildlife 
in  the  future. 

Biologists  counted  210  singing  male 
Kirtland’s  warblers  last  spring,  and  esti- 
mate about  450  young  were  produced  by 
150  nesting  pairs  in  1985.  It’s  felt  the  re- 
maining males  couldn’t  find  mates  or  suit- 
able nesting  habitat.  Related  research 
indicates  the  lack  of  suitable  breeding 
habitat  is  the  most  important  factor  limiting 
the  endangered  species’  abundance. 
Researchers  feel  that  if  the  birds  suffer  no 
serious  setbacks  over  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  their  numbers  will  begin  to  increase 
significantly,  as  more  nesting  habitat 
should  then  be  available. 

In  1982  the  Arkansas  Game  & Fish  Com- 
mission began  a program  to  reestablish 
ruffed  grouse  in  the  Ozarks.  About  500 
birds  have  been  released  at  selected  sites 
since  then.  Biologists  monitoring  the  birds 
feel  limited  hunting  opportunities  may  be 
available  in  another  five  years  if  the  stock- 
ing continues  to  go  well  and  weather  con- 
ditions are  favorable. 

Specialists  from  Oregon  are  testing 
the  use  of  infrared  cameras  originally 
designed  for  the  military  for  census- 
ing  Alaskan  big  game.  With  aircraft- 
mounted  equipment,  flights  are  being 
made  over  key  areas  in  Alaska  to  see  if 
deer,  brown  bears,  moose,  caribou  and 
sheep  can  be  detected  with  the  modern 
surveillance  equipment. 
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This  216-page  soft- 
cover  book  contains  all  of 
Ned  Smith’s  “Gone  for  the  Day” 
columns  which  appeared  in 
GAME  NEWS  over  a four-year 
period,  including  approximately 
40  full-page  wildlife 
illustrations  and  over  100 
pen  and  ink  sketches. 

Price,  $4  delivered. 


Make  Check  or  Money  Order 
Payable  to 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 

P.O.  Box  1567 
Dept.  AR 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105-1567 


WHNAVXVA-NWk  t&NMAtt&N 


SOUTHCENTRAL 

REGION 

AW  Lt AMO  LANW* 


Outdoor  Recreation  Maps 

To  help  outdoorsmen  discover  more  of  what  Penn- 
sylvania has  to  offer,  the  Game  Commission  has  produced 
six  “Outdoor  Recreation  Maps.”  Each  multi-color 
24x36-ineh  map  covers  one  of  the  Commission's  field 
regions.  Highlighted  are  Game  Lands,  State  Forests 
and  Parks,  and  private  lands  enrolled  in  the  Commission’s 
public  access  programs.  Also  depicted  are  municipali- 
ties, roads,  waterways,  and  — giving  the  map  a three- 
dimensional  appearance  — 100-foot  contour  lines.  Maps 
are  printed  on  Tyvek,  a tear-resistant,  water-repellent 
material  which  will  withstand  years  of  hard  use. 

Each  regional  map  costs  $4  delivered,  and  can  be  ordered 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR, 

P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567.  If  you  are 
not  sure  of  which  maps  you  want,  write  for  a PGC 
map  order  form. 


This  is  the  sixth  in  the  Game  Commission’s  annual 
series  of  embroidered  patches  and  decals  made 
available  through  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program.  The  sale  of  these  and  other  selected 
items  provides  funds  used  specifically  for  nongame 
research  and  management  projects.  Bald  eagles,  eastern 
bluebirds,  ospreys  and  others  are  some  of  the  species 
being  helped  in  Pennsylvania,  thanks  to  those  persons 
who  support  this  program.  This  year’s  elk  patch 
is  priced  at  $3,  the  decal  at  $1,  delivered.  Make 
check  or  money  order  payable  to:  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION,  Dept.  AR,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1567. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Better  Than  Ever 


THIS  ISSUE  features  the  highlights  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s 
Ninth  Big  Game  Scoring  Program.  As  these  records  show,  and  just  as  this 
agency  and  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Association  suspected  back  in  1965 
when  official  measuring  sessions  were  first  offered  here,  big  game  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania  is  getting  better  and  better. 

Two  new  state  records  were  recorded  during  last  April’s  scoring  sessions.  The 
whitetail  taken  in  1985  by  Dave  Krempasky  — featured  on  the  cover  — surpasses  by 
26  points  the  previous  record  for  a nontypical  taken  by  an  archer,  and  two  bears 
taken  in  1983  exceed  the  previous  state  record  of  2\12he.  Accounts  of  these  hunts 
and  those  of  the  winners  in  the  other  categories  of  this  most  recent  scoring  session 
follow. 

Just  as  these  modern  record  breaking  trophies  attest  to  the  outstanding  oppor- 
tunities big  game  hunters  enjoy  here  today,  so  do  the  ever  increasing  numbers  of 
big  game  animals  harvested  annually  in  the  state.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  deer 
and  bear  were  virtually  nonexistent  in  Pennsylvania.  After  years  of  complete 
protection  and  trap  and  transfer  efforts,  antlered  deer  became  legal  game  in  1915. 
In  the  first  five  seasons,  annual  reported  harvests  averaged  around  2000. 

In  the  decade  of  the  ’20s  — the  one  often  referred  to  as  the  “Good  Old  Days”  — 
deer  harvests  averaged  11,000.  Harvests  for  the  decades  of  the  ’30s  through  the 
’70s  were,  respectively,  55,000,  62,000,  72,000  100,000  and  120,000.  This  contin- 
ual growth  reflects  the  development  and  implementation  of  scientific  principles 
into  the  deer  management  program. 

Deer  management  is  still  improving.  A significant  change  occurred  in  1981 
when,  instead  of  gathering  data  at  deer  check  stations  along  major  highways, 
specialists  began  collecting  information  at  deer  processing  plants.  Three  times  as 
many  deer  as  before  are  now  being  examined,  and  each  county  is  now  more 
accurately  represented  in  the  sample.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  average  annual 
reported  harvests  from  1980  through  1985  increased  to  143,355.  Furthermore, 
based  on  the  fact  that  only  about  half  the  hunters  who  kill  deer  report  them, 
annual  deer  harvests  are  now  actually  approaching  300,000. 

Achievements  in  black  bear  management  are  equally  impressive.  Concerted 
research  efforts  begun  in  the  early  ’70s  are  yielding  valuable  information  on  the 
bear’s  habits,  needs  and  status  in  the  state.  After  years  of  oscillating  between  open 
and  closed  seasons,  and  experimenting  with  various  season  lengths  and  times,  we 
now  have  a management  system  benefitting  the  resource  and  the  people  who 
enjoy  this  magnificent  big  game  animal. 

Hunters  have  enjoyed  record  bear  harvests  in  recent  years,  and  these  animals 
now  are  found  in  areas  of  the  commonwealth  where  they  hadn’t  been  seen  for 
over  a century.  And,  equally  important,  bear  damage  complaints  have  been 
decreasing  steadily. 

Undoubtedly,  deer  and  bear  management  policies  will  be  further  refined.  For 
example,  there’s  a growing  need  to  develop  new  management  procedures  to 
control  high  deer  densities  in  the  more  urbanized  areas  of  the  state. 

But,  as  the  increasing  harvests  show  — and  as  these  trophies  show  — the  Com- 
mission, basing  decisions  on  scientific  facts  and  operating  under  the  premise  of 
doing  what’s  best  for  the  resource,  has  met  the  challenges  of  the  past,  and 
undoubtedly  will  meet  those  of  the  future.  — Bob  Mitchell 
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JOHN  AND  MRS.  WHYNE  display  skull  and  mount  of  Pennsylvania’s  highest-scoring  black 
bear,  one  of  the  five  biggest  ever  taken  in  North  America. 


Number  1 Black  Bear 


By  Betsy  Maugans 

Editorial  Assistant 


NOBODY  has  done  more  to  prove 
the  existence  of  great  big  game 
trophies  in  Pennsylvania  than  John 
C.  Whyne  of  Ashland.  Hunting  with 
friends  in  Lycoming  County  in  1983, 
Whyne  bagged  the  highest-scoring 
black  bear  ever  taken  in  Pennsylvania. 
When  measured  by  SIE  Mike  Schmit 
and  other  Boone  and  Crockett-trained 
personnel  of  the  Game  Commission, 
Whyne’s  bear  scored  22-06.  That’s  a 
new  state  record.  It’s  6/16  larger  than 
our  second  place  bear,  taken  by  Paul 
Longenbach,  also  in  1983  (see  “King 
for  a Day,”  by  P J Bell,  in  this  issue), 
and  10/16  larger  than  the  previous  state 
record,  co-held  by  Donald  Sorgen  and 
Paul  Davis.  Whyne’s  bear  weighed  580 
pounds  field-dressed,  with  an  esti- 
mated live  weight  of  667  pounds. 


Perhaps  even  more  impressive  is  the 
fact  that  since  the  beginning  of  record 
keeping  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club,  only  two  black  bears  taken  by 
hunters  in  all  of  North  America  have 
scored  higher  than  John  Whyne’s  tre- 
mendous trophy.  In  1977,  a bear  which 
measured  22-08  was  taken  in  Saskatch- 
ewan, and  in  1985  an  Arizona  blackie 
having  the  same  score  was  bagged.  Two 
other  bears  match  Whyne’s  22-06 
score.  One  was  killed  in  Utah  in  1970, 
the  other  in  Arizona  in  1978.  Thus,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn,  Whyne’s  trophy  is 
one  of  the  five  largest  black  bears  ever 
recorded. 

The  complete  story  of  John  Whyne’s 
hunt,  “How  I Bagged  Pennsylvania’s 
Highest-Scoring  Black  Bear,”  appeared 
in  the  December  1984  GAME  NEWS. 
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Paul  Longenbach’s  Number  2 Black  Bear . . . 


King  for  a Day 

By  PJ  Bell 


AUL  LONGENBACH  leaned 
against  an  oak,  legs  slightly  drawn 
up  and  hands  cupped  over  knee  caps. 
His  Remington  30-06  lay  across  his  lap. 
The  middle-aged  grove  was  small  but 
healthy,  with  tree  diameters  ranging 
from  10  to  16  inches.  Longenbach  sat 
enjoying  the  opening  day  of  the  1983 
bear  season,  November  21. 

He  had  an  excellent  field  of  vision. 
For  200  yards  down  the  ridge,  anything 
that  moved  was  his.  The  area  was  fairly 
open  — very  few  pines  and  only  a scat- 
tering of  hardwoods.  The  rocky  ground 
offered  sparse  vegetation.  Slightly  be- 
hind him  and  to  the  right,  a full 
rucksack  waited  in  a hollow  tree. 
Longenbach  tilted  up  the  brim  on  his 
fluorescent  orange  hat  and  decided 
that  Promised  Land  had  been  a fitting 
choice  as  a name  for  this  park. 

After  checking  the  Pike  County  topo 
map,  Longenbach  and  his  hunting 
partner,  Larry  Kern,  had  decided  not 
to  post  in  the  swamp.  Their  decision 
for  higher  ground  now  seemed  a good 
one.  The  day  was  overcast  and  damp, 
but  the  temperature  held  in  the  mid- 
40s  and  a slight  wind  carried  the  soft 
musk  of  a fall  forest. 

Being  unfamiliar  with  the  territory 
and  having  hiked  in  at  first  light, 
Longenbach’s  first  stand  of  the  day  had 
been  chosen  at  random.  He’d  settled 
about  a mile  from  the  road  on  an  over- 
look some  300  yards  from  the  swamp. 

“Let’s  post  until  noon,”  Larry  Kern 
had  suggested  as  he  dropped  off  the 
trail.  “If  nothing  comes  of  it,  we’ll  head 
to  another  site.” 

Longenbach  had  agreed.  But  when 
two  distant  hunters  provided  the  only 
movement  in  more  than  an  hour,  he 
shouldered  his  rucksack  and  went  in 
search  of  something  better.  A 20-min- 


ute walk  out  the  ridge  and  up  to  higher 
ground  yielded  the  ideal  spot.  Al- 
though not  more  than  100  yards  from 
the  previous  site,  the  view  was  much 
better.  Longenbach  had  stashed  the 
rucksack  and  hunched  down  against 
the  oak. 

In  only  a half-hour  he’d  watched 
two  deer  run  down  the  ridge,  not  150 
yards  from  where  he  sat.  At  that  mo- 
ment, not  much  could  have  felt  finer 
than  this  morning  and  the  privilege  of 
glimpsing  the  two  chickadees  and  the 
one  fat  nuthatch  which  were  working 
nearby.  A crow  called.  Harmony  re- 
turned, and  Longenbach  checked  the 
time:  8:30.  He  uncapped  his  thermos 
and  poured  a cup  of  strong  coffee.  Per- 
haps the  upcoming  deer  season  would 
bring  a buck  for  his  13-year-old  son 
David. 

Shots 

Shots  peppered  the  quiet.  They 
sounded  distant  to  Longenbach.  When 
Kern  joined  him  about  9:30,  they  dis- 
cussed strategy. 

“Nothing’s  moving,”  Larry  said. 
“Did  you  hear  the  shots  earlier?” 

“Sounded  miles  away.  But  that’s 
always  the  case  during  bear  season, 
I think.”  Longenbach  grinned.  “My 
father-in-law  often  said,  ‘You  don’t  go, 
you  don’t  get.’  There’s  truth  to  that 
statement.  But  even  so,  you’ve  got  to  go 
to  the  right  place  or  you  still  don’t  get. 
What  do  you  say  for  the  morning?” 

“I’m  off  to  the  truck,”  said  Kern. 
“My  belly’s  been  talking  and  my  legs 
need  to  move.  I’ll  take  my  time  and  see 
if  anything’s  milling  back  toward  the 
road.  Some  group’s  bound  to  be  driv- 
ing the  swamp.” 

“Sounds  fine  by  me.  I’ll  catch  you 
about  11:30.” 
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THE  THREE  MEN  approached  the  drag  out 
with  gusto.  At  least  initially.  But  despite  a 
great  deal  of  effort  and  strain,  all  they  could 
do  was  stretch  the  bear  out. 


Kern  wandered  off  and  Longenbach 
poured  another  cup  of  coffee.  Choco- 
late and  coffee  were  made  for  each 
other  he  decided,  and  pulled  a bar 
from  a pocket.  A little  later  he  noticed 
a burned  out  stump  about  150  yards 
distant.  He  stared  hard  and  it  didn’t 
move,  so  he  wrote  it  off,  but  he  won- 
dered how  he'd  missed  seeing  some- 
thing that  large  earlier.  He  tightened 
the  thermos  cap  and  stood  up  to  get  his 
rucksack  from  the  hollow.  As  he  re- 
packed the  sandwiches  around  the 
thermos,  he  thought  of  the  stump 
again.  He  looked  round  to  check  it.  It 
had  moved. 

Longenbach  quietly  lowered  the 
rucksack  to  earth  and  reached  for  his 
’06.  In  an  instant,  the  4x  Bushnell  was 
full  of  bear.  The  animal  moved  slowly, 
testing  the  wind  as  it  neared. 

Safety  off  and  the  cross  wires  cen- 
tered on  the  nose,  Longenbach  held 
steady.  His  finger  was  ready  to  squeeze, 
but  instinct  born  of  many  hunts 
warned  it  was  better  to  wait.  He  didn’t 
want  to  take  a head  shot.  He  waited, 
knowing  the  bear  would  expose  its 
chest  eventually. 


The  animal  moved  uphill,  shuffling 
to  within  45  yards.  Then  he  lifted  his 
head,  testing  the  wind  and  exposing 
the  vital  area.  The  angle  was  right. 
With  cross  wires  settled  on  the  chest, 
Longenbach  touched  off  the  ’06.  The 
180-gr.  bullet  drove  home.  A wall  of 
black  bear  rose  onto  hind  legs.  Claws 
dug  into  a tree  trunk.  The  760  Reming- 
ton pump  slid  in  a fresh  shell.  Again 
the  cross  wires  found  the  chest  area 
and  again  the  rifle  roared.  The  bear 
went  down.  To  be  sure,  Longenbach 
pumped  in  a third  shell  and  fired  one 
last  time. 

The  bear  hadn’t  moved  five  feet 
from  the  spot  where  he’d  first  been  hit. 
In  seconds,  Longenbaeh’s  hunt  was 
through. 

The  bear  lay  still.  Longenbach 
picked  up  the  rucksack  and  moved 
toward  the  animal  wondering  at  his 
lack  of  feeling.  Then  he  stood  over  the 
animal.  It  looked  huge.  His  hands 
started  to  shake.  Breathing  quickened 
as  reaction  set  in.  The  bear  was  dead. 
The  first  shot  alone  would  have  quickly 
proven  fatal.  It  had  passed  through  the 
vitals,  exiting  high  on  the  right  rear 
leg.  Longenbach  unloaded  his  rifle  and 
tagged  the  bear.  It  was  11  a.m.  when 
he  started  back  to  the  pickup,  fully 
aware  that  the  toughest  part  was  yet  to 
come. 

“Take  One” 

“Did  you  take  one?”  The  tone  was 
conversational.  It  seemed  to  jump  from 
the  brush.  Longenbach  glanced  round 
to  see  an  orange- jacketed  hunter. 

“You  bet.  Down  and  dead." 

The  hunter,  who  was  from  Emmaus, 
offered  muscle  as  well  as  congratula- 
tions. “I  know  extra  hands  are  useful  at 
a time  like  this,”  he  said. 

“I  won’t  argue,”  said  Longenbach. 
“Thanks.  That  critter  is  a monster. 
Wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  it  weighs  300 
pounds.  I’ll  go  get  my  buddy.” 

“I'll  wait  here  for  you,”  the  other 
man  said. 

Larry  Kern  was  just  finishing  lunch 
when  Longenbach  reached  the  truck. 

“Let’s  go.” 
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“What’s  the  rush?” 

“Work  to  do.” 

Kern  laughed.  “Dragging  out  bear, 
huh?” 

“Right.” 

“Sure.” 

Longenbach  grinned,  tossed  the 
rucksack  and  raingear  into  the  truck 
and  started  removing  his  heavy  jacket. 
“I’d  get  rid  of  any  extras.” 

“Oh?  Oh  boy,  you  really  got  one!” 
Kern  swung  out  of  the  cab  and  grabbed 
a coil  of  rope  from  the  truck  bed. 
“Ready!” 

Waiting  near  the  bear  they  met  the 
hunter  from  Emmaus,  and  the  three 
men  approached  the  drag  out  with 
gusto.  At  least  initially.  But  despite  a 
great  deal  of  effort  and  strain,  all  they 
could  do  was  stretch  the  bear  out. 

“We’re  in  trouble,”  said  Kern,  shov- 
ing his  sleeves  up  past  the  elbow. 

Longenbach  lifted  his  cap  and 
wiped  a palm  full  of  sweat  from  his 
brow.  “That  critter’s  coming  out  if  I 
have  to  quarter  him.” 

“With  all  the  muscle  in  these  woods 
today,  there’s  bound  to  be  a few  other 


willing  hands.  Helping  out  is  part  of 
the  deal,”  said  the  Emmaus  hunter. 
“What  goes  around  . . . and  all  that.” 

“He’s  right,”  Kern  said.  “I’ll  try  to 
find  a few  more  guys.  Don't  you  even 
consider  quartering  that  trophv. 
Hear?” 

5 Hunters  and  a 4 x 4 

Longenbach  and  the  hunter  set  to 
field-dressing  the  bear.  Despite  being  a 
bit  anxious,  the  time  went  quickly. 
When  there  are  deer  stories  to  swap 
and  a fresh  kill  to  contemplate,  all  on  a 
mild  November  afternoon,  no  one  but 
a fool  could  forget  to  enjoy.  About  1 
o’clock  they  heard  voices  and  the  growl 
of  an  engine.  Larry  Kern  appeared 
shortly  thereafter,  leading  five  other 
hunters.  A 4 x 4 carrying  District  Game 
Protector  Bob  Buss  and  Deputy  Bill 
Lorenzen  crawled  to  within  200  yards. 
While  Buss  checked  the  ear  tag,  the 
hunters  found  a small  downed  tree. 
They  soon  had  the  bear  trussed  to  it. 
The  distance  between  the  animal  and 
the  4x4  seemed  a reasonable  stretch 
for  carrying,  and  with  the  strength  of 


WITH  THE  HELP  OF  numerous  other  hunters  and  some  Game  Commission  personnel, 
Longenbach  got  his  bear  out  without  quartering.  Its  live  weight  was  estimated  at  587  lbs. 
and  its  skull  scored  22-0,  putting  it  in  second  place  in  Pennsylvania’s  all-time  records. 
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eight  men,  it  was.  The  trek  required 
only  four  stops.  After  tying  the  bear 
onto  the  truck’s  deer  rack,  the  sweating 
hunters  all  agreed  the  animal  topped 
500  pounds. 

Following  a round  of  handshakes, 
congratulations  and  thanks,  DGP  Buss 
and  Lorenzen  drove  Longenbach, 
Kern  and  the  bear  to  Kern’s  vehicle. 
The  hunters  said  they’d  transfer  the 
bear  to  the  other  car,  but  Buss  said  he 
would  take  it  to  the  check  station. 
“That’ll  be  easier  than  unloading  and 
loading  it  both  here  and  at  the  station,” 
he  said.  The  hunters  were  grateful  for 
the  offer.  “Wrestling  a quarter-ton  of 
bear  around  isn’t  really  a lot  of  fun,” 
Paul  muttered,  and  no  one  disagreed. 

When  the  PGC  4x4  pulled  into  the 
Shohola  check  station,  a crowd  started 
gathering,  pulled  like  metal  filings  to  a 
magnet. 

Field-dressed,  the  bear  weighed 
498 V%  pounds.  Live  weight  was  esti- 
mated at  587  pounds.  Wildlife  Biolo- 
gist Gary  Alt  identified  Longenbach’s 
trophy  by  an  ear  tag  as  one  of  the  oldest 
bears  he  had  worked  with.  “He’s  been 
around  19  years,”  Gary  told  them. 
When  tranquilized  and  weighed  two 
years  earlier,  he  had  gone  over  700 
pounds. 

By  4:15  p.m.,  the  hunters  were 
headed  home  to  Coplay.  As  the  bear 
was  in  Larry  Kern’s  pickup,  Longen- 
bach arrived  without  immediate  proof 
of  a kill. 

“Where’s  the  bear.  Dad?” 

Longenbach  smiled  and  motioned 
7-year-old  Michael  to  move  closer. 


“He’s  coming  real  soon,”  he  whispered. 

“Honest?” 

“You  bet.” 

“Holy  gee!”  Michael  sped  to  spread 
the  news. 

David  had  been  standing  by  silently. 
Now  the  excitement  of  his  “Really?” 
carried  through  the  house. 

Karen  Longenbach  heard  her  sons 
and  came  into  the  living  room.  “No  . . . 
He’s  kidding  you,”  she  said.  She  sidled 
up  to  her  husband.  “Did  you  really  get 
a bear?” 

“Five  hundred  pounds  worth.” 

“Five  hundred  pounds!”  Shock  and 
disbelief  fought  for  control  of  her  fea- 
tures. “What  will  we  do  with  that 
much  bear?” 

“Eat  him,”  said  Longenbach.  “What 

else?” 

The  skull  of  Longenbach’s  trophy 
was  carefully  cleaned  and  preserved. 
When  the  Game  Commission  held  its 
scoring  session  in  early  1986,  it  was 
measured  at  22-0  inches,  putting  it  in 
second  place  for  the  program  — in  fact, 
in  second  place  for  Pennsylvania’s 
all-time  records.  And  although  Paul 
Longenbach  didn’t  know  it  at  the  time, 
there  was  a short  period  — about  29 
hours  — when  his  trophy  was  the  big- 
gest bear  ever  taken  in  Pennsylvania. 
Paul  got  his  bear  about  11  a.m.  on  No- 
vember 21,  1983,  and  it  wasn’t  until 
4 p.m.  on  the  following  day  that  John 
Whyne  killed  the  tremendous  bear 
which  is  now  number  one  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. So  you  might  say  Paul  Longen- 
bach’s great  trophy  was  king  for  a day. 


PGC  PERSONNEL  of  the  Southeast  Region 
take  measurements  of  a nice  buck.  Scoring 
procedure  is  complicated  and  requires  close 
attention  to  detail,  so  is  time  consuming.  It’s 
worth  the  effort. 


Mike  Schmitt 


Trophy  Whitetails — Firearm 

Some  Successful  Hunters  and  the  Official  Scores  of 
Their  Outstanding  Pennsylvania  Bucks 


Lawrence  Chorney,  141-0 


Raymond  Lutz,  146-7 


Charles  T.  Kilgore,  Jr.,  146-1 


David  Novak,  158-7 


Robert  Gilbert,  156-0 


Jim  Haylett,  148-3 


G.  Guy  Lefever,  144-4 


Frank  Kardosh,  151-3 


Raymond  N.  Bracken,  144-1 


Scott  Ev< 


Jan  L.  Gonzales,  143-6 


Ken  Shepherd,  142-5 


Ronald  Bair,  140-6 


William  C.  Aurand,  140-6 


Robert  R t 


Jeff  Altmeyer,  151-7 


live  Kump,  142-4 


Ramon  Ibarra,  145-2 


Bill  Balizet,  149-1 


I 

by,  167-1 


Ray.  H.  Myers,  143-6 

William  George,  142-7 


Walt  Jancel,  145-2 


Biggest  Typical 
Acchcwg  Mmete 


By  Pat  Campana 


ISTEN,  Chuck.  He’s  the  biggest 
1 j buck  I’ve  ever  seen.  The  base  of 
each  antler  looked  as  wide  around  as 
my  fist,  and  the  tines  were  long  and 
thick,  five  to  a side.  I bet  he  weighs  250 
pounds,  maybe  more.” 

“No  way.” 

“Yes,  sir.  I saw  him.” 

“You’re  exaggerating.” 

“I  am  not.  You  know  darn  well  I tell 
the  truth,  and  I'm  telling  you  he’s  a 
monster.” 

Chuck  Downing  stood  leaning 
against  the  counter,  arms  crossed, 
casual  like,  his  right  thumb  resting  in 
the  crook  of  his  left  elbow.  He  grinned. 

“You  really  don’t  believe  me.”  She 
was  across  the  room,  palms  flat  on  the 
kitchen  table,  leaning  forward. 

“Enough,  both  of  you.”  Chuck’s 
mother  took  three  mugs  from  the  cabi- 
net shelf.  The  young  man  pushed  away 
from  the  counter  and  slid  into  a chair 
at  the  table.  “Did  you  do  like  I told 
you?” 

“Yes  and  no,”  Jodi  said.  “Two  deer 
stood  within  range  today  and  I didn’t 
get  either  one.  I remembered  every- 
thing you  told  me,  but  I messed  up.” 
When  the  1985  archery  season 
opened,  Jodi  Korff  had  been  eager  to 
start  her  third  year  of  bow  hunting. 
She  felt  ready.  All  the  evening  and 
weekend  practices  near  her  Gibsonia 
home,  six  months’  worth,  had  built  up 
her  confidence.  Now  she  looked  across 
the  table  at  Chuck  and  shook  her  head. 
“When  the  season  started,  I felt  I had  a 
right  to  be  out  there.  My  camo  outfit 


moved  with  me,  and  the  bow  wasn’t 
heavy  any  more.  I’d  carried,  aimed, 
and  shot  so  often  I almost  forgot  how 
alien  a compound  bow  used  to  feel.” 

“Take  it  easy,”  said  Chuck.  “You’ll  get 
one.  I bought  you  the  bow  and  I’ve  seen 
you  shoot.  We  both  know  how  steady 
you  can  be.  Nerves  happen  to  everyone, 
even  the  real  veterans.”  Chuck  tapped 
the  table  for  emphasis.  “Just  keep 
wearing  those  pink  hunting  socks  your 
mother  gave  you.  She  said  they  were 
for  luck,  and  mothers  usually  have  the 
inside  track.” 

“But  it  was  so  stupid.” 

The  year  had  started  off  slowly. 
They’d  hunted  evenings  and  all  day  on 
Saturdays,  but  Jodi  hadn’t  seen  many 
deer;  none  within  shooting  distance. 
Even  so,  she  considered  the  time  well 
spent.  Dusk  came  cool  and  clear  after 
fine  gold  and  purple  skies.  Every  rustle 
and  chatter  etched  the  quiet,  and  she 
came  away  with  a new  understanding 
of  night.  She  would  wait  at  wood’s 
edge  until  the  darkness  beneath  the 
canopy  spread  over  the  fields,  then 
she’d  leave  knowing  that  soon  the  deer 
would  come  out  to  eat  when  it  was  too 
late  to  hunt.  She  would  see  headlights 
and  home  lights,  and  sometimes  the 
return  to  them  wasn’t  easy. 

No  Sense  of  Calm 

The  Saturdays  passed  and  October 
turned  to  face  its  end.  Evening  no 
longer  brought  such  sense  of  calm.  She 
hunted  toward  the  close  of  season,  and 
each  rustle  in  the  underbrush  whis- 
pered urgency. 

The  morning  she  couldn’t  forget  had 
been  a Saturday,  two  weeks  before  the 
season’s  end.  Jodi  rose  early  and  was  on 
stand  as  first  light  brushed  the  hem- 
locks. No  relaxing,  she  told  herself.  See 
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what  you  look  at.  Chuck  had  taught 
her  to  note  each  change  in  light,  every 
shift  in  wind.  She  watched  and  waited. 
Movement  then,  very  slight  from  the 
direction  of  the  crabapple  thicket.  She 
turned  slowly  to  her  left.  Not  too  sud- 
den; she  made  an  effort  to  keep  her 
action  smooth.  The  brush  shook  and 
bare  limbs  gave  way  as  a frightened 
8-point  shouldered  through  and 


pounded  past.  Rustling  continued  and 
Jodi  positioned  herself  to  the  path  she 
hoped  the  next  animal  would  take. 

A 6-point  moved  into  view.  She 
coaxed  him  with  her  thoughts,  her  legs 
trembling  as  he  moved  into  range.  Oh 
yes,  she  knew  this  shot.  But  as  the  bow 
glided  upward,  she  heard  the  crack  of  a 
heavy  hoof  against  a good  size  branch. 
Both  Jodi  and  the  6-point  looked  back 
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JODI  KORFF  proudly  displays  best  typical 
archery  buck  measured  in  the  1986  program. 
Score  of  153-0  puts  it  in  second  place  in  its 
class  in  state’s  all-time  records. 


along  the  path. 

The  rack  seemed  to  hover  above  the 
animal’s  head.  Surely  no  deer  could 
carry  that  weight.  Jodi’s  heart  seemed 
to  expand,  and  her  thoughts  raced  and 
jumbled.  The  6-point  moved  into 
shooting  distance.  The  monster  buck 
followed.  Greed,  desire  — she  felt  both; 
yet  she  still  aimed  for  the  6-point, 
afraid  the  giant  wouldn’t  come  close 
enough.  The  20-yard  pin  behind  the 
6-point’s  front  leg,  she  released.  The 
deer  jumped.  The  arrow  drove  into  the 
ground  below  his  belly. 

The  big  buck  glanced  round.  In- 
stead of  running,  he  moved  into  the 
area  just  vacated  by  the  6-point.  Jodi 


nocked  another  arrow,  hardly  believ- 
ing in  this  second  chance.  She  brought 
up  the  bow  and  realized  she  was  shak- 
ing, had  been  for  some  time.  An  uncon- 
trollable spasm  shook  her  for  just  a sec- 
ond. The  arrow  banged  against  its  rest; 
both  deer  leaped  up  and  out,  vanishing 
over  the  hill. 

“I  didn’t  see  another  animal  the  rest 
of  the  morning,  not  even  a squirrel,” 
said  Jodi.  “And  you  don’t  believe  what 
I’m  telling  you  about  the  monster 
buck.” 

“So  you’re  feeling  pretty  miserable,” 
Mrs.  Downing  said.  “Well,  the  season’s 
not  over.  Nothing’s  through.  You’re  just 
going  to  have  to  get  that  buck.” 

How  Easy  . . . 

How  easy  the  words  sounded.  A 
buck  that  large  was  special.  A hunter 
might  go  a dozen  years  — a lifetime  — 
without  glimpsing  such  an  animal. 
Still,  the  Pennsylvania  forests  held 
many  deer,  and  to  bring  in  any  one 
would  be  a thrill. 

Clouds  hugged  the  mountains,  and 
the  thin  chill  of  winter  dampness 
moved  into  Allegheny  County  on  Octo- 
ber 30.  Only  three  days  remained  in 
the  first  part  of  the  1985  season.  Jodi 
adjusted  the  brim  of  her  camouflaged 
cap  and  brushed  a wisp  of  bangs  from 
her  lashes.  Overhead,  Chuck’s  brother 
Mike  finished  securing  the  portable 
treestand.  With  weather  like  this, 
darkness  would  close  in  fast.  Mike 
dropped  to  the  ground  and  held  her 
bow  as  Jodi  ascended.  Nodding  her 
thanks,  she  pulled  up  the  equipment 
and  settled  in.  Mike  ducked  a low 
hanging  branch  and  was  lost  to  sight. 
She  followed  the  rustle  of  his  departure 
until  even  the  rhythm  of  his  shuffle- 
and-wait  gait  disappeared.  No  rain  fell 
but  the  whole  world  looked  wet,  a 
water  color  waiting  to  run. 

From  her  vantage  in  the  young  oak, 
Jodi  studied  the  two  shooting  lanes  that 
were  open.  She  stood  facing  uphill, 
considering  all  that  the  season  had 
taught  her.  Patience  is  not  often  a trait 
of  the  young.  Right  now,  the  drive  to 
keep  returning  was  as  close  as  she  could 
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claim.  The  hanging  mist  turned  to 
drizzle.  Small  cold  drops  clung  to  her 
cheeks  and  the  fine  strands  of  her  hair. 
With  the  hat  brim  shielding  her  eyes, 
her  sight  was  not  greatly  affected. 

A noise  off  to  the  right  caused  a lurch 
in  her  heartbeat.  Slowly,  she  turned 
her  head.  A deer  stood  20  yards  away, 
pulling  at  a vine.  Just  as  she  started  to 
ease  around,  the  buck  walked  to  within 
10  yards  and  stood  broadside  — a per- 
fect open  shot.  Jodi  notched  the  10- 
yard  pin,  set  the  sights,  and  held 
steady. 

For  months  after  receiving  the  bow, 
Jodi  had  practiced  in  her  yard,  shoot- 
ing at  a bale  of  hay  targeted  with  a 
paper  plate.  She  shot  from  10  yards 
until  the  arrows  grouped  evenly  in  the 
plate,  then  from  15  and  20  yards,  vow- 
ing to  shoot  from  no  greater  distance. 
She  had  practiced  daily  for  months  — 
pull  back,  aim,  release. 

Now,  the  arrow  flew  hard  and  sank 
deep.  Jodi  had  never  looked  once  at  the 
buck’s  head.  Her  gaze  concentrated  on 
on  the  body  of  the  deer,  saw  the  flash  as 
the  arrow  drove  into  it.  He  bolted, 
weaving  between  trees  and  passing 
from  sight  some  50  yards  from  the 
stand.  A thump  seemed  to  shake  the 
earth,  and  she  knew  he’d  hit  ground. 

Reaction  was  so  overpowering  she 
had  to  sit  down.  She  watched  her 
hands  shake  and  felt  her  knees  tremble. 
For  long  seconds  she  thought  of  noth- 
ing, but  then  she  nudged  herself 
toward  action.  The  drizzle  was  bring- 
ing night  on  fast.  She  needed  help.  Jodi 
dropped  from  the  treestand  and  hit  the 
ground  running.  Boots  slapped  and 
slipped  against  the  wet  forest  floor.  Her 
breath  came  in  gasps.  . . . 

Mrs.  Downing  stood  watching  the 
drizzle  and  waiting  until  the  moment 
felt  right  before  turning  on  the  kitchen 
overhead.  From  the  doorway,  she  could 
see  the  rise  that  topped  off  just  before 
the  small  patch  of  woods.  Dark  showed 
against  gray  and  she  saw  a figure  mov- 
ing, running  toward  the  house.  She 
yanked  the  door  open,  trying  to  see 
through  the  dimness. 

“Jodi’s  coming,”  Mrs.  Downing 
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called  over  her  shoulder.  “She  got  a 
deer  — I know  it!” 

Chuck  and  Mike  were  pulling  on 
jackets  by  the  time  Jodi  reached  the 
kitchen.  “He  fell  hard  and  heavy,”  she 
said,  voice  rasping  with  excitement 
as  well  as  exertion.  “Hurry.  Please, 
hurry!” 

Flashlights  threw  halos  on  the  wet 
ground,  but  no  sign  of  blood  showed 
near  the  treestand. 

“I  don’t  know  how  big  he  was,”  Jodi 
said.  “The  crash  sounded  about  50 
yards  out.  It  was  a clean  kill.  It  had  to 
be.  I got  him  square  and  the  arrow  flew 
hard.” 

While  Mike  walked  into  the  brush. 
Chuck  and  Jodi  continued  searching 
for  blood.  The  sky  had  darkened  fully. 
The  truth  of  the  situation  hovered  un- 
spoken, and  Jodi  tried  to  gather  the 
patience  that  would  carry  her  through 
until  daylight. 

“Looks  Like  an  Elk!” 

Then  Mike’s  shout  dispelled  any 
need  for  waiting.  “It  looks  like  an  elk 
over  here!  She  got  him  but  good!” 

It  was  the  biggest  deer  any  of  them 
had  ever  seen.  In  fact,  as  they  learned 
later,  it  was  the  biggest  typical  white- 
tail  taken  with  a bow  in  the  Game 
Commission’s  1986  program.  Field- 
dressed,  the  animal  weighed  195 
pounds,  and  his  beautiful  big  rack 
scored  153-0. 

“What  did  I tell  you,  Chuck  Down- 
ing?” Jodi  said.  “He’s  the  biggest  buck 
I’ve  ever  seen.  No  two  ways  about  it.” 

Chuck  agreed. 
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Number  1 
Nontypical 
Gun 
Buck 

By  Doug  Pennell 


UESS  IT’S  TIME  to  do  it,”  my 
V_T  father-in-law  Dale  Nellis  said, 
wiping  the  side  window  of  the  Ram- 
charger  and  peering  glumly  into  the 
darkness. 

“Suppose  so,”  his  nephew  Bruce 
Kuhns  muttered. 

I didn’t  say  anything.  I just  listened 
to  the  rain  slamming  down  on  the 
metal  roof  and  imagined  what  it  would 
be  like  out  there  all  day,  trying  to  keep 
dry,  trying  to  keep  my  scope  from  fog- 
ging, trying  to  keep  my  sandwiches 
dry.  It  was  the  first  day  of  the  1983 
buck  season  and  we  were  parked  not 
far  from  the  Clarion  River,  near  Clar- 
ion. Daylight  was  something  still  in  the 
future. 

We  finally  made  the  effort,  heads 
bent  against  the  downpour,  each  of  us 
trying  to  compress  himself  into  a warm 
dry  ball  inside  his  wet  clothing  as  we 
slipped  and  stumbled  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  into  the  woods.  The 
third  sapling  slap  in  the  face  was 
enough  to  make  me  find  a comfortable 
stump  where  I could  wait  for  dawn,  so 
I could  see  where  I was  going.  My 
flashlight  was  doing  me  a lot  of  good 
back  in  the  truck. 

At  7 o’clock  it  was  almost  light 
enough  to  move.  I thought  of  staying 
put  on  the  stump,  but  remembering  all 


the  shooting  by  the  river  two  years  ear- 
lier, decided  to  find  a place  to  stand 
down  there.  I didn’t  have  any  specific 
spot  in  mind.  I had  hunted  this  area 
only  twice  before  and  knew  it  about  as 
well  as  I knew  the  west  bank  of  the 
Nile.  But  the  first  time  I hunted  here. 
I’d  missed  the  biggest  buck  of  my  life. 
My  mind  told  me  that  meant  nothing 
now,  but  I couldn’t  help  hoping  for  an- 
other crack  at  him.  There  was  little 
reason  to  expect  I’d  get  such  a shot, 
even  if  no  one  had  taken  him  in  the 
meantime,  but  I still  kept  hoping.  I 
found  a stand  and  settled  in,  huddling 
against  the  rain.  My  watch  said  7:30. 
At  that  time  on  opening  day  the  year 
before,  I recalled.  I’d  been  dragging 
out  a nice  7-point  I shot  from  a tree- 
stand  right  behind  my  house.  I growled 
something  under  my  breath  and  went 
on  studying  the  woods  around  me. 

The  shot  came  from  above  me.  I 
jerked  around,  eyes  straining  to  catch 
any  movement,  probing  the  wet 
shadows,  searching  every  cranny,  but 
there  was  nothing.  A second  shot 
boomed.  Again  I strained,  again  noth- 
ing. I crawled  up  over  a bank,  looked 
some  more.  Off  in  the  distance  a hunter 
was  bent  over  something.  I walked  over 
to  find  a very  proud  young  man  and 
a nice  fat  7-point.  Knife  in  hand  he 
looked  up  at  me  and  said,  “I  sure  hope 
I’m  doing  this  right.  It’s  my  first  deer.” 

I just  stared  at  his  rifle  leaning 
against  one  very  familiar  stump  and 
said,  “You’re  doing  just  fine.” 

Zilch 

Dale,  Bruce  and  I hunted  the  rest  of 
that  day  and  the  next,  for  a grand  total 
of  “0”  — zero,  nothing.  Oh,  we  saw 
deer,  all  right,  lots  of  them,  but  not 
even  our  imaginations  could  put  ant- 
lers on  them.  Needless  to  say,  our  trip 
home  to  Delmont  was  a quiet  one. 

Wednesday  morning  when  I stopped 
to  get  gas  near  home,  the  attendant 
asked  how  I’d  done. 

“No  good,”  I replied. 

“I  heard  your  neighbor  shot  a nice 
9-point  in  that  crabapple  thicket  where 
you  got  yours  last  season.” 
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After  a little  investigation,  I found 
out  that  my  neighbor  not  only  got  his 
deer  in  that  thicket,  he  got  it  from  my 
treestand.  “I  came  by  there  right  after 
daylight,”  he  told  me.  “You  weren’t  in 
your  stand,  so  I crawled  up  there.  Less 
than  an  hour  later  that  big  9-point 
came  along.” 

I just  chewed  my  lip. 

Thursday  would  be  my  day,  I told 
myself.  But  it  wasn't.  A couple  of  does 
and  a nervous  gray  fox  were  all  the 
memories  I had  that  night. 

I couldn’t  get  out  again  until  Tues- 
day of  the  second  week.  I knew  most  of 
the  bucks  were  gone  by  then,  and  the 
ones  that  were  left  would  be  smarter 
and  spookier  than  ever.  But  I was  still 
glad  to  be  out  there  in  the  woods  be- 
hind my  house  before  daylight.  It 
would  be  a beautiful  day  for  stalking  — 
no  wind  and  a slight  drizzle  that  would 
put  my  scent  down  and  make  the  foot- 
ing quiet.  At  daylight  I headed  up  the 
ridge,  a favorite  bedding  area  for  local 
whitetails.  But  several  hours  of  sneak- 


DOUG  PENNELL  and  his  No.  1 nontypical 
gun  buck,  taken  in  Westmoreland  County.  The 
5V2-year-old  deer  field-dressed  at  232  lbs., 
and  its  rack  scored  an  impressive  183-7. 

ing  through  the  thick  stuff,  rifle  ready 
and  eyes  studying  everything,  brought 
nothing,  not  even  a tail.  I decided  to 
move  down  into  the  swamp-crabapple 
thicket  before  heading  home,  espe- 
cially since  I was  getting  only  about 
fifty  cents  worth  of  value  out  of  my 
twenty  dollar  rainsuit. 

I eased  into  the  crabapple  thicket, 
moving  noiselessly  through  the  rain- 
softened  ground  cover.  The  cover  was 
thick  and  progress  was  slow.  After 
awhile  — it  seemed  like  an  hour  — I 
looked  over  my  shoulder  to  see  how  far 
I’d  come.  Something  caught  my  eye.  I 
froze,  trying  to  make  out  what  had 
attracted  my  attention.  I couldn’t  be 
sure,  but  something  just  wasn’t  right, 
didn't  fit  normally  into  the  tangle. 
Then  suddenly  I could  make  out  the 
broken  outline  of  a deer  standing  in  the 
tall  swamp  grass  among  the  crabapple 
trees.  Bits  of  antler  were  visible  among 
the  branches. 

Motionless  . . . Not  Breathing 

My  breath  caught.  I stood  motion- 
less, not  breathing,  Sako  Finnbear 
clamped  in  my  hands.  I don’t  know 
how  much  time  passed,  but  gradually 
my  neck  began  to  hurt  from  the  way  it 
was  twisted,  and  I realized  I was 
breathing  in  shallow  quiet  gasps.  I had 
to  turn  around.  Otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  to  shoot.  The  thought  made 
me  frantic.  The  slightest  movement 
could  send  him  slipping  away,  invisible 
in  the  dense  cover,  and  I knew  if  he 
vanished  now  I’d  never  see  him  again. 
But  I had  to  turn,  at  least  halfway,  to 
be  able  to  aim. 

Slowly,  so  slowly  it  was  almost  no 
movement  at  all,  I eased  my  boots 
around  and  my  rifle  up.  Just  as  I found 
him  in  my  Bedfield  scope,  he  turned 
and  I pressed  the  trigger  to  send  a 180- 
gr.  round  nose  Hornady  on  its  way 
from  my  300  Win.  Mag.  When  the  gun 
settled  down  after  recoil,  nothing  alive 
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was  visible  in  the  scope,  but  I had  a 
mental  image  of  my  crosshairs  quarter- 
ing his  shoulder  when  I shot. 

My  urge  was  to  race  over,  but  I 
walked  slowly,  rifle  still  ready,  some- 
how hoping  I’d  get  another  shot  if  the 
first  one  missed,  though  I knew  there 
was  no  chance  of  that.  But  a second 
shot  wasn’t  necessary.  Lying  on  his 
side,  half  submerged  in  water,  was  the 
biggest  deer  I had  ever  seen.  His  body 
was  huge.  I could  see  the  curve  of  an 
antler  but  most  of  the  head  was  under 
water.  I reached  down  and  lifted  it  out, 
then  just  crouched  there,  not  really  be- 
lieving what  I was  seeing.  The  rack  was 
incredible.  It  had  16  points,  with  bases 
I could  hardly  get  my  hands  around. 
That’s  when  the  shakes  hit.  I sat  down 
in  a foot  of  water  and  just  shook. 

Finally  I made  myself  fill  out  my 
tag.  Then  I pulled  the  animal  to  a dry 
spot,  field-dressed  him,  and  started  to 
drag  him  to  the  road.  Progress  was 
slow.  It  took  me  two  hours  to  get  him  to 
the  dirt  road  that  winds  around  to  my 
home.  By  then  I was  beat,  but  I forced 
myself  to  hurry  uphill  to  get  my  truck, 
glancing  back  every  few  steps  to  be  sure 
he  was  still  there.  In  minutes  I was 
back,  straining  and  grunting  to  get  him 
into  the  bed  of  the  pickup.  I’d  probably 
still  be  trying  if  another  man  hadn't 
come  along  and  given  me  a hand.  I 
don’t  know  his  name,  but  I surely  ap- 
preciate his  help. 

I hadn’t  merely  imagined  that  my 
deer  was  huge.  On  good  scales  he 
weighed  232  pounds  field-dressed. 
Later,  he  was  aged  at  5 V2  years.  I feel 
certain  I’ll  never  get  another  deer  that 
big.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I don’t  think 
many  other  hunters  will  either. 

I read  in  GAME  NEWS  that  there 
would  be  a Game  Commission  scoring 
session  in  April  1986,  and  I made  up 
my  mind  to  be  there.  I had  no  idea  how 
the  rack  would  score,  but  felt  certain  it 
would  be  well  up  there.  It  was.  Its  offi- 
cial measurement  in  the  nontypical 
class  was  183-7,  which  made  it  the 
largest  deer  scored  in  the  Southwest 
Begion  that  day.  That  alone  excited 
me,  but  the  biggest  thrill  came  a month 
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later  when  I received  a letter  stating 
that  my  deer  was  the  number  one  non- 
typical buck  taken  with  a firearm  in 
the  state,  for  this  measuring  session. 

I was  lucky  enough  to  be  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time  during  the  1983 
season  — and  I guess  I did  the  right 
things  when  I had  to.  Basically  I think 
that’s  what  deer  hunting  is  all  about. 
My  son  Michael  will  be  hunting  deer 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  I hope  I’ll  be 
with  him  when  he  gets  his  first  buck.  I 
know  how  proud  I’ll  be  when  that  hap- 
pens. I honestly  don't  know  which  ac- 
complishment-getting my  big  trophy 
or  being  with  Mike  when  he  gets  his 
first  deer  — will  give  me  the  most  satis- 
faction. I’d  sure  hate  to  have  to  live  on 
the  difference. 
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Trophy  Whitetails— Archers 


Alex  Organsky,  140-7 


Charles  Settle,  122-6 


G.  Pennycoff,  146-2 


Villiam  Simpson,  123-0 


Scott  Whitman,  119-6 
Philip  Horvat,  Jr.,  132-2 


Richard  Kudranski,  144-3 
Harry  Alexander,  123-0 
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Not  only  a new  record  in  its  class,  this  tremendous 
Montgomery  County  trophy  had  the  biggest  rack  scored 
in  the  entire  1986  measuring  session  . . . 
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By  Sal  and  Bernadette  Pitera 


ACH  TIME  I came  within  sight 

r1  j of  that  scrape,  I began  to  feel 
the  anticipation.” 

Two  small  pin  oaks  grew  in  the  open- 
ing that  paralleled  the  fencerow.  The 
opening  measured  about  20  by  35  feet; 
several  distinct  deer  trails  crossed  each 
other  in  its  center.  In  the  same  area  was 
an  unusually  large  scrape.  The  young 
oak  saplings  had  been  severely  rubbed, 
and  the  devastated  grass  and  mud  of 
the  area  suggested  a sizable  buck. 

Under  the  branches  of  a huge  pin 
oak  stood  a small  crabapple  tree,  bent 
over  and  relieved  of  fruit  and  foliage. 
At  its  base  was  another  scrape,  this  one 
washtub  size. 

At  4:30  on  the  Monday  evening  of 
October  21, 1985,  David  Krempasky  of 
Ambler  took  his  bow  and  bolted  out 
the  door.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  he  was 
at  his  favorite  hunting  spot.  He  had 
been  preparing  for  the  previous  three 
weeks,  studying  every  variation,  every 
nuance  that  might  provide  some  inti- 
macy with  the  buck  that  was  leaving  so 
much  impressive  sign  in  the  mud.  Even 
now,  he  mentally  charted  the  direction 
from  which  the  buck  most  likely  would 
appear. 

Dave  chose  a small  split  silver  maple, 
about  15  yards  inside  the  line  of  woods. 
He  worked  his  portable  stand  to  the 
highest  niche  the  tree  would  allow, 
which  was  not  very  high.  But  the 
maple  was  the  only  available  tree,  the 
rest  within  sight  of  the  scrape  being 


sparse  maples,  dwarfed  by  three  huge 
pin  oaks.  From  this  vantage  point,  the 
last  available  light  would  best  be  uti- 
lized. Feeling  too  open  and  too  close  to 
the  scrape,  his  only  hope  lay  in  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  buck  might  lower  its 
head  and  offer  a shot. 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were 
cutting  through  the  trees  behind  him 
when  Dave  noticed  movement  to  his 
left.  A huge  buck  was  wandering 
toward  the  small  stand  of  trees  below 
him,  and  for  a second  his  large  polished 
antlers  were  illuminated  by  the  final 
golden  rays.  Cutting  diagonally  away 
from  Dave,  the  whitetail  disappeared 
within  seconds  into  a thicket.  Minutes 
later,  Dave  also  moved  silently  through 
the  quiet  night,  to  his  truck. 

Two  Variations 

On  the  following  day,  the  routine 
again  unfolded,  but  with  two  minor 
variations.  Dave  had  decided  to 
change  his  location  downhill,  opting 
for  an  open  stand  of  taller  trees;  and, 
on  this  evening,  he  took  with  him  a 
splitting  headache.  He  went  about 
twenty  feet  up  into  another  split 
maple,  close  to  where  he  had  seen  the 
deer  on  the  previous  evening.  Not  hav- 
ing eaten  supper,  he  fortified  himself 
with  granola,  fruit  and  a soft  drink. 
The  air  was  warm,  the  wind  was  in  his 
favor,  and  the  evening  was  still  and  un- 
eventful. Only  an  occasional  interrup- 
tion by  squirrels  broke  the  stillness. 
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Richie  Walton 


DAVE  KREMPASKY  shows  the  deer  which 
scored  highest  of  all  in  the  last  measuring 
session— 187-2.  He  bagged  his  nontypical 
buck  the  hard  way,  with  a bow. 

From  his  position  a deer  trail  was  visi- 
ble that  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
ground.  A hunter  began  to  set  up  near 
the  previous  evening’s  spot,  but  seeing 
Dave  he  waved  and  moved  on.  Another 
passed,  oblivious  to  the  quiet,  camou- 
flaged figure  in  the  silver  maple. 

As  on  the  previous  evening,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  watch  which  Dave  kept 
strapped  to  the  base  of  his  treestand,  it 
was  exactly  6:25  when  movement 
caught  his  attention.  Off  to  his  left, 
facing  downhill,  he  saw  the  legs  of  a 
deer  through  the  brush.  Dave  turned 
and  froze.  From  its  distance  of  about  40 
yards,  the  deer  slowly  started  through, 
his  head  turning  from  side  to  side,  his 
ears  moving  constantly  in  an  attempt 
to  detect  sound.  Dave  could  see  many 


points  on  one  side  and  a heavy  beam  on 
the  other.  Anticipating  a lopsided  rack 
and  swallowing  his  disappointment,  he 
watched  the  buck  advance.  As  the  mas- 
sive head  turned,  Dave  was  aware  of 
more  and  more  points.  His  heart  had 
been  pounding.  Now  the  palpitations 
became  frighteningly  painful.  Another 
dozen  yards  and  it  was  impossible  to 
count  the  points.  The  deer,  after  slowly 
weaving  through,  stopped  about  10 
yards  away  and  looked  at  the  base  of 
the  maple.  Scarcely  moving  his  head, 
Dave  watched  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye  as  he  locked  the  bow  tightly  against 
his  body.  The  position  of  the  deer  at 
that  moment  didn’t  offer  a good  shot. 
Then,  abruptly,  it  turned  and  ambled 
away. 

10- Yard  Pin 

Dave  sighted  down  his  10-yard  pin 
and  followed  him.  In  that  split  second 
of  time,  fighting  the  tremendous  pres- 
sure, the  throbbing  in  his  head,  and  the 
wild  beating  in  his  chest,  he  tried  to 
remember  all  the  things  practice  had 
taught  him.  Relax  yoar  release  . . . 
Follow  through  on  your  target  . . . 
Remember  . . . remember. 

A few  more  agonizing  seconds  and 
he  released  the  arrow.  The  deer  at  this 
point  was  about  15  yards  away.  Aimed 
for  the  back  of  the  ribcage,  the  arrow 
hit  slightly  higher  than  he  expected. 
The  line  from  the  tracker  went  whiz- 
zing out.  For  ten  seconds,  Dave  heard 
crashing  and  the  line  continued  to  strip 
off.  Then  . . . nothing. 

Dave  didn’t  know  whether  the  arrow 
had  pulled  free  or  the  deer  was  dead. 
He  pulled  off  the  tracker  and  noted  the 
time  — 6:30.  A lifetime  of  anticipation, 
frustration,  practice,  disappointment 
and  now,  expectation,  in  a short  five 
minutes. 

“Everybody  says  you  should  wait 
thirty  minutes,  but  after  twenty,  I 
couldn’t  wait  any  longer.”  At  this  point, 
he  pulled  cautiously  on  the  line,  which 
was  taut.  Momentary  fear  swept  over 
him,  as  he  thought  that  it  might  have 
gotten  caught  on  brush. 

There  was  a light,  but  consistent, 
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trail  of  blood  along  the  40  yards  the 
buck  had  traveled.  It  was  a good  hit. 
The  deer  lay  on  his  left  side,  head 
cocked  upright  on  the  massive  rack. 

“Really  clean  . . . not  dramatic  . . . 
just  a pretty  picture.” 

“Did  you  get  one?” 

“Yes,  get  down.” 

“How  big?” 

“You’re  not  going  to  believe  this,  but 
it  looks  like  21  points.” 

“If  you’re  kidding  me,  I’m  gonna  kill 
you!” 

This  exchange  between  Dave  and 
Vince,  his  hunting  friend  who  was  in 
his  usual  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the 
thicket,  came  after  the  realization  that 
he  was  going  to  need  help. 


After  the  pushing  and  tugging  and 
congratulations,  it  became  evident 
that  the  deer  was  something  special. 
Actually,  the  Montgomery  County 
buck,  with  an  official  score  of  187-2, 
is  the  state’s  new  nontypical  bow  and 
arrow  record,  beating  the  previous 
record  by  26.  The  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  counted  19  points  on  the 
rack,  and  the  trophy’s  estimated  live 
weight  was  266  pounds.  And  not  only 
was  this  the  biggest  nontypical  archery 
kill,  it  was  also  the  highest-scoring  deer 
in  the  entire  1986  program. 

Well,  Dave’s  been  out  there  again 
checking  for  scrapes.  Who  knows,  next 
time  he  might  have  to  settle  for  an 
8-pointer. 
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How  I Got  the 
Number  3 
Bear 


WE  CHECKED  out  the  area  we’d 
hunted  the  year  before,  but  the 
sign  was  old,  so  we  didn’t  see  any  point 
to  spending  time  there.  An  old  apple 
orchard  about  10  miles  across  the 
valley,  near  Hickory  Run  State  Park, 
seemed  a more  likely  spot.  When  we 
got  there,  a quick  walk  in  showed  fresh 
sign,  plenty  of  it. 

“It  has  to  be  a good-size  bear,”  said 
Russ  Christman.  “Just  look  at  that  tree. 
It  took  something  pretty  big  to  tear  off 
those  branches.  My  vote  says  this  is  the 
spot.” 

“We’ll  take  my  Rronco,”  I said.  “I'll 
be  by  about  4 a.m.” 

Karl  Schaffer  sort  of  winced  around 
the  eyes,  but  his  head  bobbed  once  in 
straight  agreement.  Nip  and  Danny 
Holtzer  gave  their  okay  on  a meeting 
area,  and  we  were  set  for  Pennsyl- 
vania’s 1983  black  bear  season. 

Anticipation  really  peaks  the  night 
before  a hunt.  A whole  year’s  worth  of 
waiting  bubbles  up.  I slapped  some 
lunch  meat  onto  a couple  of  rolls  and 
bagged  a handful  of  cookies.  My  wife 
Ann  smirked  and  left  the  room  when  I 
reached  for  my  hunting  coat  to  check 
that  I’d  packed  shells.  She’d  watched 
me  pat  those  same  pockets  twice 
already  and  knew  I’d  do  so  at  least  once 
more  before  the  night  was  through. 

Getting  on  the  road  by  4 a.m.  meant 
setting  the  clock  for  3 at  the  latest.  In 
truth,  the  middle  of  the  night.  The 
whole  idea  seemed  unnatural  as  I 
groped  in  the  darkness  to  turn  off  the 
alarm,  but,  once  upright,  I didn’t 
doubt  it  would  be  worth  it. 

We  weren’t  too  familiar  with  the 
area,  so  we  just  hiked  in  and  picked  the 


first  spots  that  looked  good.  We  sat  all 
morning  and  saw  nothing.  We  heard  a 
few  shots,  but  no  movement  broke  our 
way.  I got  antsy  and  started  wondering 
why  I’d  gotten  up  so  early.  I could  have 
slept  a few  extra  hours,  breakfasted  at 
table  like  a civilized  creature,  and  then 
driven  the  hour  and  a half  from  Le- 
highton.  I wouldn’t  have  missed  a 
thing.  To  shake  some  of  the  irritation, 
Nip  and  I headed  for  a powerline  about 
a mile  distant.  Shots  popped  in  that 
direction.  By  the  time  we  came  out  at 
the  line  clearing,  a couple  of  guys  were 
loading  one  up.  He  went  over  400 
pounds,  to  be  sure.  They  were  having  a 
real  time  trying  to  get  him  into  a Jeep. 

East  and  deeper  into  the  woods,  we 
found  a few  large  outcroppings,  the 
kind  of  boulders  that  beg  you  to  be 
seated.  We  sat.  Two  hours  passed. 
Three  o’clock  came  and  went.  I was 
feeling  the  short  night  and  the  hours  of 
waiting.  Heading  back,  I wandered 
across  a deer  trail  and  followed.  The 
path  widened.  I spotted  a few  bear 
droppings.  Old  ones,  but  they  were 
more  proof  of  habitation  than  I'd  seen 
all  day.  The  farther  I walked,  the 
fresher  the  sign.  Under  a big  oak 
chock-full  of  acorns,  the  proof  was 
thick  and  recent  as  a day.  I knew  where 
I’d  stand  come  next  morning. 

The  evening  brought  a replay  of  the 
sights  I’d  witnessed.  I walked  the  deer 
trail  in  mental  fastforward,  pausing  for 
a closeup  of  a half-formed  paw  track. 
Only  when  I slept  did  my  mind  finally 
relax.  If  there  were  dreams  of  lumber- 
ing, dark-furred  bodies,  I didn’t  re- 
member. 

Russ  had  offered  transportation  for 
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day  two,  so  we  loaded  up  in  his  Subaru 
wagon.  Our  lack  of  foresight,  or  doubt 
of  possible  success,  became  a good  joke 
by  evening. 

When  we  got  to  the  meeting  site, 
Russ  and  Danny  elected  to  stay  out  on  a 
gasline.  Nip  and  I went  toward  the 


I EDGED  around  laurel  and  climbed  over 
rocks.  After  300  yards  I hit  bushes  too  large 
to  detour.  I dropped  down  and  crawled. 
Reaching  a small  clearing,  I stood  up.  Not  10 
feet  away  sat  the  bear. 

powerline,  and  Karl  chose  the  swamp 
in  between.  I picked  a site  on  the  trail 
scouted  the  day  before.  By  9 o’clock  I 
was  chilled  stiff.  I hauled  myself  up 
and  moved  out.  Just  before  the  trail 
broke  onto  the  line  clearing,  I saw 
blood.  Lots  of  it.  But  it  was  dark,  not 
really  fresh.  I walked  out  onto  the 
clearing  and  came  across  an  old-timer 
who  was  kicked  back,  waiting. 

“Took  a big  one  from  the  trail  yester- 
day,” he  said.  “Two  guys,  only.  Plenty 
meat  for  both.  Don’t  suppose  the 
other’s  back  in  this  morning.  Didn’t 
look  the  type.  Not  much  movin'  any- 
how. Just  squirrel  and  the  like.” 

If  that  was  the  bear  that  had  been 
using  the  trail,  my  chances  had  ridden 
out  in  a four-wheel-drive  Jeep.  About 
50  yards  down  the  line,  I passed  close 
to  a guy  I knew,  George  Strubinger. 
George  wasn’t  having  any  luck  either. 

That's  one  of  the  rough  edges  of 


hunting.  You  wait  all  year  for  a chance, 
hoping  for  a touch  of  luck.  When  I'm 
bringing  the  rifle  up,  I know  the  out- 
come rests  with  me.  But  on  stand,  or 
even  walking  the  woods,  there’s  no  tell- 
ing what  might  wander  my  way.  Or 
not,  as  the  case  might  be.  So  I kept 
moving,  choosing  my  steps  carefully. 
Even  so,  each  twig  snap  cracked  like 
rifle  fire,  and  I wondered  if  Strubinger 
could  follow  the  sounds  of  my  depar- 
ture. Stopping  for  a moment,  I listened 
hard.  Tiny  sounds  in  the  underbrush. 
Rustle,  pop,  and  chatter.  But  I heard 
no  man.  Looking  back,  all  signs  of 
Strubinger ’s  retreat  were  masked  by 
laurel.  Was  his  passage  so  much  qui- 
eter? I moved  ahead,  allowing  instinct 
to  guide  my  feet. 

Big  Black  Movement 

Another  20  yards  and  my  bout  of 
overemphasis  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 
Movement  caught  my  eye.  Big  black 
movement.  Dropping  my  pack,  I 
swung  the  Model  700  Remington  off 
my  shoulder.  Less  than  50  yards  be- 
yond, a bear  started  across  the  line.  I 
got  two  shots  off,  raced  a half-dozen 
strides  downhill,  and  fired  again.  The 
bear  disappeared  into  the  woods.  He 
really  was  moving.  He  seemed  to  take 
the  clearing  in  three  bounds,  yet  mem- 
ory replays  the  incident  in  hulking  slow 
motion. 

I heard  someone  coming,  and 
turned.  It  was  Strubinger.  “Did  you  see 
the  size  of  that  guy?”  I shouted.  “Did 
you?  I can’t  believe  the  width  of  those 
shoulders.  Did  you  see  the  size  of  him?” 

Strubinger  grinned.  Together,  we 
hurried  to  where  the  bear  had  been. 
We  found  tufts  of  hair  and  pieces  of  fat 
but  no  blood.  I was  sure  he’d  been  hit 
by  at  least  two  of  the  shots.  My  308  is 
accurate. 

My  buddies  came  in  to  the  shooting. 
They  were  slow  to  believe  me,  but  soon 
realized  I was  telling  the  truth,  and  we 
started  the  search.  We  lined  up  on  the 
edge  of  the  clearing  and  walked  into 
the  thick  stuff.  I edged  around  a laurel 
and  climbed  over  rocks.  After  300 
yards,  I hit  brush  and  large  bushes,  the 
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kind  of  spot  a wounded  bear  would 
head  for.  I dropped  down  and  crawled. 
Reaching  a small  central  clearing,  I 
stood  up.  Not  10  feet  away  sat  the  bear. 

If  I’d  taken  time  to  think  — if  I’d 
paused  at  all  — I’d  have  been  plain 
scared.  But  natural  response  brought 
the  gun  swinging  around  and  I shot 
from  the  hip.  Down  he  went.  I let  sec- 
onds tick  by,  then  yelled. 

Nip  found  me  soonest.  Emerging 
from  the  brush,  gun  first  and  belly 
down,  congratulations  weren't  in  the 
front  of  his  mind.  He  took  one  fast  look 
at  the  bear  and  said,  “How  in  blazes 
are  we  going  to  carry  him?”  Nip  had 
taken  a 300-pounder  a few  years  back, 
and  four  men  had  a tough  time  moving 
him  out.  When  Karl  and  Russ  turned 
up,  Nip  relented  and  asked  to  field- 
dress  the  trophy.  We  each  grabbed  a 
paw  and  Nip  straddled  the  chest.  I was 
marveling  at  the  size  of  the  thumb  pad 
and  the  two-inch  claws,  when  Karl 
bellowed. 

“Moved!  The  paw  moved!” 


The  animal  growled,  kicked  out  re- 
flexively,  and  Nip  leaped  to  the  side, 
clearing  the  body  just  as  a paw  pushed 
toward  his  back.  After  two  more  shots 
and  another  20  minutes  of  waiting,  we 
field-dressed  the  bear. 

We  tried  to  move  him,  but  couldn’t. 
To  save  the  hide,  we  would  have  to 
carry  the  bear.  While  Nip  went  for 
help,  the  rest  of  us  trimmed  tree  poles 
and  tied  the  bear  to  them.  Strubinger 
and  Ed  McArdle  joined  Nip’s  return. 
All  six  of  us  heaved  and  strained.  We 
made  10  yards.  A rope  broke.  We  fixed 
that  and  heaved  up  again.  A pole 
snapped.  We  needed  more  help.  Stru- 
binger went  for  some  buddies  farther 
down  line.  He  was  gone  just  a while. 
Tom  Richmond  and  Wally  Schumada 
brought  our  party  to  eight. 

Two  of  the  guys  took  the  guns  and 
jackets  out  to  the  powerline.  Even  so, 
we  had  trouble.  The  front  man  would 
trip  and  we’d  all  go  down.  More  poles 
broke.  More  rope  broke.  We  whittled 
and  knotted.  Cussed  a bit,  too.  It  took 


EVEN  FIELD-DRESSED,  Bob  Kulp’s  bear  weighed  512  pounds,  enough  to  fill  most  of  the  back 
end  of  a Scout.  And  its  skull  scored  21-12,  making  it  the  third  largest  bear  measured  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s 1986  program. 
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3 Vs  hours  to  go  less  than  200  yards. 
With  almost  two  miles  remaining  to 
the  car,  there  was  no  doubt  we  needed 
off-road  transportation.  Nip  and  Russ 
went  for  the  Subaru,  knowing  all  the 
while  that  any  kind  of  fit  would  mean 
push,  shove  and  stuff.  As  luck,  unlike 
lightning,  sometimes  strikes  twice,  they 
met  Danny  and  he  offered  the  use  of  his 
Scout. 

Still,  the  fit  was  a tight  one.  Quite  a 
bit  of  him  hung  out  the  tailgate,  but  we 
got  him  in.  I don’t  even  like  to  think 
about  how  we’d  have  had  to  fold  him 
into  the  Subaru. 

The  nearest  check  station  was  near 
Tobyhanna.  We  headed  that  way,  with 
only  a quick  stop  for  lunch.  I felt 
obliged  to  thank  the  guys  who’d  helped 
out,  especially  since  it  meant  they  gave 
up  a half-day’s  hunting. 

Car  horns  tooted  and  double  takes 


snapped  round.  The  check  station  was 
crowded  so  unloading  went  fast.  After 
the  weigh-in,  I didn’t  doubt  the  ache 
between  my  shoulders.  Field-dressed, 
that  bear  tipped  512  pounds.  A live 
weight  estimate  came  in  at  585  to  600 
pounds. 

My  wife’s  cousins  in  Palmerton  were 
happy  to  butcher.  We  drove  over  that 
night,  attracting  more  attention  than 
I’d  ever  imagined.  No  one,  it  seemed, 
had  seen  a bear  quite  so  big.  A crowd 
waited  at  the  meat  market  to  watch  as 
the  butchers  cut  away  five  inches  of  fat. 
Later,  measured  by  Game  Commission 
personnel,  the  skull  scored  21-12,  mak- 
ing it  the  third  largest  bear  in  the  1986 
program.  The  rug  is  a beauty.  It  meas- 
ures 7 feet  6 inches  from  nose  to  tail  and 
the  paw-to-paw  stretch  is  wider  than  a 
bed  — 6 feet  10  inches.  All  in  all,  he’s 
some  bear. 


1362  BEARS  TAKEN 


UNTERS  took  1362  bears  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  1986  season. 
The  harvest  was  nearly  on  target  as 
research  shows  that  to  maintain  a 
stable  population  here,  about  1500 
bears  should  be  taken  annually. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  hunters 
have  taken  5467  bears  in  the  state,  1529 
in  1983,  a record  1547  in  1984,  1029  in 
1985,  and  1362  in  1986. 

Leading  counties  in  the  last  season 
were:  Lycoming,  154;  Clinton,  129; 
Tioga,  99;  Potter,  89;  Centre,  86;  Cam- 
eron, 84;  Pike,  79;  Monroe,  74;  Clear- 
field, 67;  McKean,  63;  and  Elk,  58. 

Several  bears  taken  in  1986  were 
huge.  One  had  a calculated  weight  of 
well  over  700  pounds,  four  others  over 
600  pounds,  and  14  more  tipped  the 
scales  at  better  than  500. 

Heading  the  list  of  monstrous  bears 
was  one  taken  in  Howe  Township,  For- 
est County,  by  Thomas  Rabic  of  Whit- 
ney, Westmoreland  County.  It  field- 
dressed  at  613  pounds,  which  gives  an 
estimated  live  weight  of  723  pounds. 
That  makes  it  the  heaviest  bear  ever 


known  to  be  taken  in  Pennsylvania. 

Other  bears  with  calculated  weights 
over  600  pounds  were  taken  by  Timo- 
thy L.  Clepper,  Sharpsville,  619 
pounds,  Cameron  County;  Vincent 
Gelezinsky,  Tobyhanna,  612,  Carbon; 
Wayne  F.  Taylor  Jr. , Shinglehouse,  607, 
McKean;  and  Timothy  W.  Price, 
Canadensis,  602,  Monroe. 

Bears  with  actual  or  calculated  live 
weights  over  500  pounds  were  taken  by 
Christopher  Miller,  Allentown,  541, 
Pike;  Arthur  Rotnour,  Harmony,  575, 
McKean;  Laine  Keeler,  Lakeville,  574, 
Wayne;  William  Hydro,  Lehighton, 
569,  Carbon;  Tony  Kenia,  Factory- 
ville,  556,  Bradford;  Martin  Zueger, 
Grindstone,  551,  Elk;  Randy  Havern, 
Girard,  536,  McKean;  Randy  Miller, 
Venus,  536,  Vanango;  Charles  Snyder, 
Oxford,  531,  Clinton;  Ralph  Nardi, 
Williamsport,  526,  Lycoming;  Patrick 
McConahy,  Erie,  525,  Warren; 
Lawrence  Ray,  Weatherly,  523,  Car- 
bon; Frank  Ondish,  Tunkhannock, 
507,  Bradford;  and  Donald  Wenner, 
Williamsport,  501,  Lycoming. 
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Trophy  Black  Bears 


4 ^|i 

Jay  D.  Bogar,  18-06 


Gary  Burris,  20-11 
Joe  Forish,  20-02 


M.  G.  Nestorick,  19-1 


Harry  Byrd,  Jr.,  20-1C 


David  J.  Reed,  20-00 


J.  A.  Leri,  21-00 
Decowski,  20-03 


John  Bieniek,  20-01 
Mark  Gaston,  19-10 


Marvin  Ferree,  20-15 


Chad  Hacker,  21-03 


Capoulillez,  20-06 


Terry  Black  l| 


David  Worgul,  20-04 


James  Mottern,  20-04 


Russell  Frank,  21-08 


Bob  Ryan,  20-04 


5ary  Hess,  21-04 


ian  Trump,  21-00 
)bert  Banghart,  21-07 


Dave  Hanes,  20-09 


L.  McKeirnam,  Jr.,  20-08 


Dick  Rosenberger,  18-12 


Lamar  Treichler,  18-12 


Bob  Campbell, 
second  from  right,  21-07 


Howard  Banzhaf,  21-04 


Stanley  Janowicz, 


Ichran,  19-01 


Joe  Pipilo,  20-00 
Joe  Kauffman,  21-00 


Rich  Tomlinson,  20-07 
Lou  Bonfardin,  right,  19-11 


Ed  Zygmunt,  19-10 


Spencer  Schaefer,  21-03 


|i  Blair  Stake,  19-07 


Perry  Kinley’s  No.  1 Typical  Whitetail  . . . 

Story  of  the  Disappearing 

Antlers 

By  Bob  MacWilliams 

IES,  Northwest  Region 


IT’S  SAD  TO  THINK  how  many 
great  whitetail  trophies  have  dis- 
appeared over  the  years,  simply  van- 
ished with  no  permanent  record  of 
their  existence  to  interest  and  excite 
sportsmen.  Sometimes  not  even  the 
hunter  who  took  one  gave  it  much 
thought.  More  often,  though,  he  gave 
it  a special  place  in  his  home  or  camp. 
But  the  years  take  their  toll  and  even- 
tually conditions  change,  and  a trophy 
which  had  great  personal  value  to 
someone  comes  to  mean  nothing  to 
others  unaware  of  its  background,  and 
it  is  tossed  into  the  trash.  That  was 
almost  the  case  with  the  beautiful  big 


rack  which  turned  out  to  be  the  biggest 
typical  gun  kill  measured  in  the  Game 
Commission’s  1986  big  game  scoring 
program. 

The  story  of  the  disappearing  antlers 
began  on  a bitter  cold  Saturday  morn- 
ing in  1920.  Five  men  were  hunting 
together  near  Moore’s  Bridge  in  Jeffer- 
son County.  One  of  them  was  Perry 
Kinley,  58,  who  sometimes  worked  at 
the  Medix  Bun  Game  Preserve.  He 
liked  that  kind  of  work,  he  liked  the 
outdoors,  and  he  liked  to  hunt.  So 
much  so  that  when  deer  season  came, 
he  took  off  work  and  went  hunting. 

The  group  had  been  hunting  cooper- 
atively, putting  on  some  drives  in  the 
smaller  woods  patches,  but  hadn’t  had 
any  shooting.  They  were  moving  to  a 
new  spot,  boots  creaking  in  the  snow 
and  breath  hanging  in  clouds,  when 
they  routed  a huge  buck.  Several  men 
fired  quickly,  but  missed.  Kinley  was 
following  the  deer  through  the  sights  of 
his  30-40  Krag,  and  when  the  front 
blade  settled  on  its  neck  he  finished  his 
trigger  squeeze.  The  buck  collapsed  in 
its  tracks,  killed  instantly. 

The  five  men  rushed  over,  overcome 
with  excitement  at  the  size  of  the  deer 
and  its  huge  rack.  After  repeatedly 
congratulating  Perry  on  his  fine  shot, 
they  field- dressed  the  deer  and  one  of 
the  hunters  left  to  fetch  a horse  to  drag 


FORREST  KINLEY  and  the  top  typical  white- 
tail  rack  of  the  1986  program.  Taken  by  his 
grandfather,  Perry  Kinley,  in  1920,  the  antlers 
scored  177-0. 

Richie  Walton 
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it  out  of  the  brushy  woods.  The  five  of 
them  doubtless  could  have  done  the 
job,  but  it  seemed  easier  to  load  it  onto 
a stone  boat  and  let  the  horse  do  the 
work.  That  was  understandable  when 
they  weighed  the  buck  later  — 210 
pounds. 

Kinley  knew  he  had  the  trophy  of  a 
lifetime,  so  he  had  the  head  and  feet 
mounted  on  an  oak  plaque.  Years  later 
his  son  Austin  took  the  mount  to  Camp 
Perry  in  Heath  Township.  It  remained 
there  in  the  family  camp  for  many 
years,  until  eventually  it  went  bad. 
One  of  the  camp  regulars,  Charles 
Robbins,  wanted  the  antlers,  and  Aus- 
tin gave  them  to  him. 

Charles  Robbins  was  a teacher  in  the 
Sharpsville  schools  in  Mercer  County. 
He  had  the  antlers  mounted  and  dis- 
played them  in  the  school  for  years. 
After  he  passed  away,  the  Kinley  family 
lost  track  of  the  trophy  rack. 

Mike  Garnak,  a custodian  at  the 
Sharpsville  school,  was  also  a regular 
at  Camp  Perry.  At  various  times  he  had 


heard  about  the  missing  antlers,  and 
one  fall  he  told  the  gang  at  Camp  Perry 
that  he  had  something  to  show  them. 
He  took  them  out  to  his  car  and  silently 
pointed.  The  other  just  stared. 

“That  the  rack  you’ve  been  talking 
about?” 

“It  sure  is!” 

No  Doubt 

Several  camp  members  had  seen  the 
rack  countless  times,  and  they  had  pho- 
tographs of  it.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
Mike  had  found  the  missing  antlers. 

“Where  did  you  get  them?”  everyone 
wanted  to  know. 

Garnak  explained  that  they  were 
about  to  be  thrown  out  during  a school 
cleanup.  They  apparently  had  been 
stored  somewhere  for  years,  and  would 
have  been  tossed  into  the  trash  if  he 
hadn’t  happened  to  hear  about  them. 
Now  he  returned  them  to  Camp  Perry, 
and  the  members  once  more  proudly 
put  them  on  the  wall  where  they  had 
been  for  so  long. 


SHORTLY  AFTER  HIS  successful  1920  hunt,  Perry  Kinley  posed  with  the  frozen  carcass  of 
his  big  deer  and  the  30-40  Krag  he  took  it  with.  He  didn’t  need  that  bandolier  of  ammo;  one 
shot  did  the  job. 
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Early  in  1986,  Bruce  Kinley,  great- 
grandson  of  Perry  Kinley,  and  his  wife 
Shirley  convinced  Bruce’s  dad  Forrest 
that  the  antlers  should  be  measured  in 
the  Game  Commission’s  scoring  pro- 
gram. On  April  6,  the  rack  was  taken  to 
the  Northwest  Region  office  in  Frank- 
lin. It  measured  177-0,  a score  that  put 


it  in  first  place  for  the  1986  program 
among  typical  deer  taken  with  a fire- 
arm. 

Forrest  Kinley  is  now  the  guardian  of 
the  once-lost  antlers,  and  he  plans  to 
keep  them  in  the  family  where  their 
story  can  be  recalled  with  pride. 

There’s  another  benefit,  too.  It 
comes  from  the  efforts  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writ- 
ers Association  and  the  Game  Commis- 
sion who,  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
realized  that  many  outstanding  Penn- 
sylvania big  game  trophies  were  dis- 
appearing, leaving  no  trace  of  their 
existence.  Their  efforts  resulted  in  the 
records  program  which  has  been  in 
existence  since  1965,  and  which  assures 
that  this  state’s  sportsmen  can  take  per- 
manent pride  in  the  trophies  that  come 
out  of  Penn's  Woods. 


(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Williams’  Blue  Book  of  Gun  Dealing,  18th  edition,  Williams  Gun  Sight  Co.,  7300 
Lapeer  Rd.,  P.O.  Box  329,  Davison,  Ml  48423,  258  pp.,  softbound,  $9.95.  Over  6000 
listings  of  firearms  currently  in  production,  discontinued  models,  and  commemorative 
and  special  edition  guns.  Prices  quoted  are  for  guns  in  new,  excellent,  good,  poor  and 
unfired  conditions. 

Beginner’s  Shooting  Guide,  Allegheny  Press,  Elgin,  PA  16413,  128  pp.,  softbound, 
$8.65,  delivered.  A collection  of  information  on  firearms  and  shooting  safety.  Much  is 
from  NRA  and  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation  sources,  the  remainder  is  on 
scopes,  shotguns,  shooting  techniques  and  other  specific  subjects  by  experts  such  as 
Bob  Bell,  Paul  Jukes  and  Nick  Sisley. 


White-tailed  Deer:  Biology  and  Management  in  Pennsylvania,  by  Bryon  P.  Shissler, 
Wildlife  Managers,  RD  1,  Box  114,  Conestoga,  PA  17516,  78  pp.,  $12,  delivered.  Origi- 
nally developed  as  a compendium  for  students  taking  classes  offered  by  Wildlife  Man- 
agers, this  guide  is  now  available  to  the  general  public.  History,  taxonomy,  range,  life 
history  and  deer  management  are  all  thoroughly  covered  in  an  easy  to  follow  outline 
form. 

Edible  Wild  Plants  and  Useful  Herbs,  by  John  Tomikel,  Allegheny  Press,  Elgin,  PA 
16413,  176  pp.,  softbound,  $8.95,  delivered.  The  author’s  third  book  on  edible  wild 
plants.  This  concentrates  on  those  that  are  pleasing  to  eat  (“survival”  items  not  included). 
A section  on  poisonous  plants  will  be  useful  to  novices.  Over  200  illustrations  make 
identification  easy,  and  the  section  on  folk  medicine  and  Indian  uses  is  especially 
interesting. 
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TYPICAL  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  WITH  GUN 


Rank 

Name 

Address 

County 

Year 

Score 

1 

Kinley,  Perry 

Owner-Kinley  Jr,  Forrest 

Ridgway,  PA 

Jefferson 

1920 

177-0 

2 

Burton,  Ralph  E. 

Cyclone,  PA 

McKean 

1933 

170-4 

3 

Redcay,  Brian 

Elizabethtown,  PA 

Dauphin 

1984 

167-1 

4 

Stiteler,  Gene 

Hookstown,  PA 

Beaver 

1983 

161-6 

5 

Bramhall,  Thomas 

Shamokin,  PA 

Northumberland 

1985 

161-3 

6 

Yakopec  Jr,  Stephen 

Cheswick,  PA 

Allegheny 

1983 

161-2 

7 

Fox,  Wilson  C. 

New  Stanton,  PA 

Westmoreland 

1977 

159-3 

8 

Novak,  David 

Wexford,  PA 

Allegheny 

1985 

158-7 

9 

Gilbert,  Robert 

West  Chester,  PA 

Chester 

1985 

156-0 

10 

Everitt,  Richard 

Stroudsburg,  PA 

Monroe 

1983 

155-4 

11 

Irons,  Mert 

Smethport,  PA 

McKean 

1930 

153-7 

12 

Sarra,  Paul 

Mt.  Union,  PA 

Huntingdon 

1952 

153-6 

13 

Neese,  Ray  E. 

Mill  Hall,  PA 

Clinton 

1967 

152-5 

13 

Tomlinson.  Tom 

Albion,  PA 

Erie 

1974 

152-5 

15 

Yost,  George 

Port  Carbon,  PA 

Schuylkill 

1944 

152-0 

16 

Altmeyer,  Jeff 

Springdale,  PA 

Allegheny 

1985 

151-7 

16 

Grasse,  Rod 

Souderton,  PA 

Bucks 

1985 

151-7 

18 

Kardosh,  Frank 

Conneautville,  PA 

Crawford 

1984 

151-3 

19 

Esehrich,  Roy 

Lewis  Run,  PA 

McKean 

1946 

151-1 

20 

Vorous,  John 

Owner-Ritts,  Terry 

Petrolia,  PA 

Butler 

1947 

149-6 

21 

Taylor,  Eric 

W.  Springfield,  PA 

Erie 

1983 

149-3 

22 

Balizet,  Bill 

Cochranton,  PA 

Crawford 

1985 

149-1 

23 

Haylett,  Jim 

Conneaut  Lake,  PA 

Crawford 

1984 

148-3 

24 

Farabee,  Matt 

Amity,  PA 

Washington 

1975 

148-0 

25 

Pearson,  Mike 

Norristown,  PA 

Montgomery 

1983 

147-7 

26 

Unknown 

Owner-Cunningham,  Dale 

Ellwood  City,  PA 

Mercer 

1920 

147-6 

27 

Rowe,  Robert 

Perkasie,  PA 

Montgomery 

1985 

147-5 

28 

Smith,  Harry 

Owner- Van  Norman,  Mark 

Brookville,  PA 

Jefferson 

— 

147-3 

29 

Greene,  Ronald  Alan 

Yukon,  PA 

Butler 

1978 

147-1 

30 

Paff  Sr,  Robert 

Library,  PA 

Washington 

1978 

147-0 

31 

Lutz,  Raymond  B. 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

Allegheny 

1983 

146-7 

32 

Wittman,  George 

Owner- Trauger,  Kenneth 

Perkasie,  PA 

Lycoming 

1947 

146-6 

33 

Vitale,  Bruce 

Boyers,  PA 

Butler 

1984 

146-4 

34 

Kilgore  Jr,  Charles 

Smicksburg,  PA 

Indiana 

1978 

146-1 

35 

Morea,  Joseph 

Washington,  NJ 

Sullivan 

1984 

145-5 

36 

Ibarra,  Ramon 

Bedford,  PA 

Bedford 

1984 

145-2 

36 

Jancel,  Walter 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

Allegheny 

1981 

145-2 

38 

Unknown 

Owner-Ritter,  David 

Bally,  PA 

Unknown 

— 

145-0 

39 

Milbuck,  Brian 

Enon  Valley,  PA 

Lawrence 

1985 

144-7 

40 

Laird  Sr,  George 

Meadville,  PA 

Crawford 

1945 

144-6 

41 

Lefever,  G.  Guy 

Quarryville,  PA 

Lancaster 

1984 

144-4 

41 

Loyack,  Robert 

Wyalusing,  PA 

Bradford 

1953 

144-4 

43 

Bracken,  Raymond 

Norristown,  PA 

Chester 

1983 

144-1 

44 

Kalkbrenner,  Archie 

Centerville,  PA 

Crawford 

1962 

144-0 

45 

Gonzales,  Jan  L. 

Confluence,  PA 

Somerset 

1977 

143-6 

45 

Myers,  Ray  H. 

Quakertown,  PA 

Lehigh 

1983 

143-6 

47 

George,  William  A. 

Homer  City,  PA 

Indiana 

1983 

142-7 

48 

Musser,  Sylvester 

Gibralter,  PA 

Berks 

1985 

142-6 

49 

Shepherd,  Kenneth  D. 

Greenville,  PA 

Mercer 

1985 

142-5 

*Deer  scoring  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  method  is  in  one-eighth  inch  units . thus  the  score  of  the  No.  2 
head  here,  for  instance,  is  I704/s  inches. 
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Rank 

Name 

Address 

County 

Year 

Score 

50 

Kump,  Olive  V. 

Gettysburg,  PA 

Adams 

1983 

142-4 

51 

McClimans,  Merle 

Hartstown,  PA 

Crawford 

1976 

142-2 

51 

White,  Richard 

Albion,  PA 

Erie 

1983 

142-2 

53 

Beck,  Gerald  S. 

Waterford,  PA 

Warren 

1949 

142-1 

54 

Laird  Sr,  George 

Meadville,  PA 

Mercer 

1942 

141-5 

55 

Bogan,  Harry 

Butler,  PA 

Butler 

1984 

141-3 

56 

Van  Norman,  T.E. 

Owner- Van  Norman,  Mark 

Brookville,  PA 

Elk 

1940 

141-2 

57 

Chorney,  Lawrence 

Fairview,  PA 

Erie 

1984 

141-0 

57 

Schwabenbauer,  Tom 

Cranberry,  PA 

Clarion 

1983 

141-0 

59 

Aurand,  William  C. 

Lewistown,  PA 

Mifflin 

1984 

140-6 

59 

Bair,  Ron 

Hunker,  PA 

Westmoreland 

1984 

140-6 

61 

Bauer,  Craig 

Quakertown,  PA 

Bucks 

1983 

140-1 

61 

Horst,  Mark  J. 

Ephrata,  PA 

Lancaster 

1983 

140-1 

NON-TYPICAL  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  WITH  GUN 


1 

Pennell,  Douglas 

Greensburg,  PA 

Westmoreland 

1983 

183-7 

2 

Evans,  Scott  A. 

Jonestown,  PA 

Lebanon 

1985 

180-4 

3 

Wimmer,  Howard  L. 

Owner-Monocacy  Field  & 
Stream 

Bethlehem,  PA 

Carbon 

1931 

179-2 

4 

Jafko,  Norma 

Albion,  PA 

Crawford 

1979 

166-0 

TYPICAL  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  WITH  ROW  AND  ARROW 


1 

Korff,  Jodi 

Gibsonia,  PA 

Allegheny 

1985 

153-0 

2 

Pennycoff,  Gary  A. 

Muncy,  PA 

Lycoming 

1985 

146-2 

3 

Kudranski,  Richard  J. 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

Allegheny 

1985 

144-3 

4 

Organsky,  Alex 

Spring  Mount,  PA 

Montgomery 

1985 

140-7 

5 

Swartzentruber,  Jeff 

Paradise,  PA 

Lancaster 

1984 

140-3 

6 

Blauch,  John  J. 

Lebanon,  PA 

Lebanon 

1985 

139-4 

7 

Johnson,  Lee 

Monaca,  PA 

Beaver 

1985 

139-2 

8 

Packer,  John  Loy 

Harrisburg,  PA 

Dauphin 

1985 

138-6 

9 

Garvey,  Mark 

Plymouth  Meeting,  PA 

Montgomery 

1985 

132-7 

10 

Horvat  Jr,  Philip 

Middletown,  PA 

Dauphin 

1983 

132-2 

11 

Southard,  Larry 

Erie,  PA 

Erie 

1985 

131-5 

12 

Slingwine,  Don 

Gibsonia,  PA 

Allegheny 

1982 

131-3 

13 

Slingwine,  Don 

Gibsonia,  PA 

Allegheny 

1981 

131-2 

14 

Scypinski,  John 

Erie,  PA 

Erie 

1985 

129-3 

15 

Blauser,  Richard  J. 

Verona,  PA 

Allegheny 

1984 

129-2 

16 

Hornbaker,  Eugene 

Mercersburg,  PA 

Fulton 

1984 

126-0 

17 

Proper,  Daniel 

Union  City,  PA 

Erie 

1983 

123-3 

18 

Alexander,  Harry 

Coatesville,  PA 

Chester 

1980 

123-0 

18 

Simpson,  William 

Shinglehouse,  PA 

Potter 

1984 

123-0 

20 

Blauser,  Richard  J. 

Verona,  PA 

Allegheny 

1983 

122-7 

21 

Settle,  Charles  E. 

Volant,  PA 

Lawrence 

1985 

122-6 

22 

Bordner,  John  D. 

Lykens,  PA 

Dauphin 

1985 

120-3 

23 

Troutman,  Mike 

Pottstown,  PA 

Chester 

1984 

119-7 

24 

Whitman,  Scott 

Guys  Mills,  PA 

Crawford 

1985 

119-6 

25 

McNeely,  Jim 

Waynesburg,  PA 

Greene 

1985 

119-5 

26 

Cutshall  Jr,  Ned 

Fairless  Hills,  PA 

Bucks 

1983 

119-4 

27 

Hamborsky,  Tim 

Connellsville,  PA 

Armstrong 

1985 

118-5 

28 

Carr,  Wallace  E. 

Cheswick,  PA 

Allegheny 

1985 

117-4 

29 

Adams,  Vincent 

Mercer,  PA 

Cambria 

1979 

116-7 

29 

Murphy,  Terry 

Airville,  PA 

York 

1985 

116-7 

NON-TYPICAL  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  WITH  BOW  AND  ARROW 

1 Krempasky,  David  Ambler,  PA  Montgomery  1985  187-2 
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Rank 

Name 

Address 

County 

Year 

Score 

1 

Rippey,  Calvin 

Butler,  PA 

Unknown 

— 

169-2 

2 

McNiver,  Ralph 

Clairton,  PA 

Allegheny 

1984 

144-7 

3 

Wisniewski,  Joseph  P. 

Erie,  PA 

Erie 

1978 

142-0 

BLACK  BEAR  WITH  GUN 


1 

Whyne,  John  C. 

Ashland,  PA 

Lycoming 

1983 

22-06 

2 

Longenbach,  Paul  D. 

Coplay,  PA 

Pike 

1983 

22-00 

3 

Kulp,  Robert 

Lehighton,  PA 

Carbon 

1983 

21-12 

4 

Getgen  Jr,  Arthur  H. 

Williamsport,  PA 

Sullivan 

1983 

21-11 

5 

Frank,  Russell  M. 

Lehighton,  PA 

Carbon 

1985 

21-08 

6 

Banghart,  Robert  H. 

Muncy,  PA 

Lycoming 

1984 

21-07 

6 

Campbell,  Robert 

Franklin,  PA 

Clinton 

1984 

21-07 

8 

Banzhaf,  Howard  P. 

Cogan  Station,  PA 

Lycoming 

1983 

21-04 

8 

Hess,  Gary 

Mahaffey,  PA 

Clearfield 

1983 

21-04 

10 

Hacker,  Chad  A. 

Harleysville,  PA 

Carbon 

1983 

21-03 

10 

Schaefer,  Spencer  E . 

Temple,  PA 

Tioga 

1982 

21-03 

12 

Heckman,  Carroll  G. 

Bellefonte,  PA 

Centre 

1985 

21-00 

12 

Kauffman,  Joseph  Ray 

Richfield,  PA 

Tioga 

1983 

21-00 

12 

Leri,  Jeffrey  A. 

Eynon,  PA 

Pike 

1984 

21-00 

12 

Schaefer,  Matthew  O. 

Unknown 

Unknown 

— 

21-00 

12 

Trump,  Daniel  J. 

Brockport,  PA 

Potter 

1983 

21-00 

17 

Ferree,  Marvin  M. 

Jacobus,  PA 

Tioga 

1983 

20-15 

18 

Swanson,  Cliff 

Albrightsville,  PA 

Carbon 

1985 

20-13 

19 

Burris,  Gary 

Pleasant  Gap,  PA 

Centre 

1985 

20-11 

20 

Byrd  Jr,  Harry  W. 

Farmington,  PA 

Indiana 

1983 

20-10 

20 

Smetak,  Robert  B. 

Scottdale,  PA 

Clinton 

1985 

20-10 

22 

Hanes,  David 

Erie,  PA 

McKean 

1983 

20-09 

23 

Armstrong,  Jed  R. 

New  Columbia,  PA 

Unknown 

1984 

20-08 

23 

McKeirnan  Jr,  Leonard 

Crosby,  PA 

McKean 

1979 

20-08 

23 

Vesick,  Michael 

Boswell,  PA 

Clearfield 

1984 

20-08 

26 

Tomlinson,  Richard  W. 

York,  PA 

Huntingdon 

1983 

20-07 

27 

Blow,  Micheal 

Wyalusing,  PA 

Bradford 

1985 

20-06 

27 

Capoulillez,  Rodney 

Altoona,  PA 

Blair 

1983 

20-06 

29 

Coon,  Keith 

Greensburg,  PA 

Indiana 

1985 

20-04 

29 

Mottern,  James  T. 

Selinsgrove,  PA 

Centre 

1983 

20-04 

29 

Ryan,  Robert 

Mahanoy  City,  PA 

Lycoming 

1985 

20-04 

29 

Worgul,  David 

Coalport,  PA 

Clearfield 

1985 

20-04 

33 

Decowski,  Leo  D. 

Freeland,  PA 

Luzerne 

1984 

20-03 

33 

Haney,  Ed 

Aliquippa,  PA 

Elk 

1984 

20-03 

35 

Forish,  Joseph  S. 

McAdoo,  PA 

Schuylkill 

1985 

20-02 

36 

Bieniek,  John  R. 

Dunbar,  PA 

Cameron 

1984 

20-01 

36 

Garrett,  D.  Bill 

Camp  Hill,  PA 

Wyoming 

1982 

20-01 

38 

Pipilo,  Joseph 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

Cameron 

1985 

20-00 

38 

Reed,  David 

Canaan,  PA 

Wayne 

1983 

20-00 

40 

Cormell,  David 

Youngstown,  OH 

Elk 

1984 

19-14 

41 

Musser,  Douglas 

Halifax,  PA 

Clinton 

1985 

19-12 

42 

Bonfardin,  Louis  P. 

Mill  Hall,  PA 

Clearfield 

1984 

19-11 

43 

Gaston,  Mark  E. 

Homer  City,  Pa 

Indiana 

1985 

19-10 

43 

Zygmunt,  Edward  J. 

Avoca,  PA 

Lackawanna 

1983 

19-10 

45 

Stake,  Blaine 

Indiana,  PA 

Centre 

1980 

19-07 

46 

Fisher,  William  Carl 

Huntingdon,  PA 

Huntingdon 

1985 

19-06 

46 

Janowicz,  Stanley 

Moscow,  PA 

Lackawanna 

1983 

19-06 

46 

Nestorick,  Michael  G. 

Hunlock  Creek,  PA 

Lackawanna 

1985 

19-06 

49 

Solinger,  William  C. 

Ford  City,  PA 

Elk 

1985 

19-05 

50 

Cunningham,  Glen 

Moscow,  PA 

Lackawanna 

1984 

19-02 

* Hear  scoring  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  method  is  in  one-sixteenth  inch  units,  thus  the  score  of  the  No.  1 
skull  here,  for  instance,  is  22-6/16  inches. 
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Rank  Name 

51  Cochran,  John 

51  Mace,  David  H. 

51  Wilson,  Larry  T. 

54  Wilson,  Larry  A. 

55  Rosenberger,  R.  J. 

55  Treichler,  Lamar  L. 

57  Blom,  Dennis 

57  Bogar  II,  Jay  D. 

57  Fleming,  J.  Brooks 

60  Rhodes,  Rodney  V. 

60  Richardson,  Daniel 

62  Bailey,  Robert  G. 

62  Schaefer,  Spencer  E. 

64  Black,  Terry 

64  Rush  IV,  Jesse  Z. 

66  Dickert  Jr,  Nestor 

66  Jolley,  William 

68  Beiber,  Guy 

68  Pennycoff,  Gary  A. 

70  Chambers,  Roy  A. 

71  Young,  Richard 

72  Shrader,  Stanley 


1 Dzemyan,  John  P. 


Address 

Middletown,  PA 
Tower  City,  PA 
Latrobe,  PA 
Latrobe,  PA 
Quakertown,  PA 
Kutztown,  PA 
Harrisville,  PA 
Winfield,  PA 
Elderton,  PA 
Brookville,  PA 
West  Middlesex,  PA 
Elizabethtown,  PA 
Temple,  PA 
Knox,  PA 
McClure,  PA 
Allentown,  PA 
Fayette  City,  PA 
Macungie,  PA 
Muncy,  PA 
Snowshoe,  PA 
Upper  Black  Eddy,  PA 
New  Oxford,  PA 


BLACK  BEAR  PICKUP 

Smethport,  PA 


County 

Year 

Score 

Clinton 

1983 

19-01 

Mifflin 

1984 

19-01 

Clearfield 

1985 

19-01 

Clearfield 

1985 

19-00 

Lycoming 

1985 

18-12 

Pike 

1984 

18-12 

Potter 

1982 

18-06 

Centre 

1984 

18-06 

Elk 

1985 

18-06 

Jefferson 

1979 

18-03 

Warren 

1980 

18-03 

Tioga 

1983 

17-03 

Tioga 

1984 

17-03 

Clarion 

1984 

17-00 

Mifflin 

1985 

17-00 

Monroe 

1982 

16-14 

Warren 

1984 

16-14 

Sullivan 

1984 

16-11 

Lycoming 

1982 

16-11 

Centre 

1984 

16-06 

Pike 

1984 

16-02 

Clinton 

1983 

14-05 

McKean  1983  20-00 


Richie  Walton 

THESE  ARE  FOUR  OF  THE  FIVE  winning  hunter-taken  trophies  in  the  1986  scoring  program. 
The  photo  gives  a side-by-side  look  at  three  great  deer  heads  and  the  biggest  black  bear  most 
of  us  have  ever  seen.  From  left:  John  Whyne,  Forrest  Kinley  Jr.,  Dave  Krempasky  and  Jodi 
Korff.  A car  accident  prevented  Doug  Pennell  from  bringing  his  No.  1 nontypical  gun  buck 
to  the  PGC/POWA  award  ceremonies. 
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Reports,  Typing,  Filing  . . . 

ADAMS  COUNTY  — Everybody  has 
his  own  idea  of  what  a game  protector’s 
daily  routine  involves,  and  I am  fre- 
quently surprised  at  how  far  those 
ideas  are  from  the  truth.  I recently  re- 
ceived a brochure  inviting  me  to  a “Sec- 
retarial Seminar”  to  learn  the  latest 
methods  and  skills  in  the  secretarial 
field.  I don’t  know  how  that  company 
got  my  name  on  their  mailing  list,  but 
for  once  they  were  pretty  close  to  the 
truth.  — DGP  Larry  Haynes,  Gettys- 
burg. 

Improvise 

LEHIGH  COUNTY- While  en 
route  to  a hunter  education  class,  in- 
structor Archie  Hartzell  was  delayed  at 
the  scene  where  a deer  was  hit.  Rather 
than  leave  the  animal,  Archie  loaded  it 
onto  his  vehicle  and  continued  to  the 
class.  Things  weren’t  going  real  well 
there,  the  movie  projector  had  broken 
and  there  was  some  time  to  fill  in  the 
schedule.  Using  these  unforeseen  turns 
to  their  advantage,  Archie  and  trapper 
education  instructor  Steve  Wentzel 
treated  the  class  to  some  of  the  best 
kind  of  instruction  — a hands  on  field- 
dressing demonstration.  Way  to  ad-lib, 
fellas.  — DGP  T.  M.  Grenoble,  Fogels- 
ville. 


Ignorant 

GREENE  COUNTY-  While  citing 
a 63-year-old  man  for  not  wearing  flu- 
orescent orange,  he  asked,  “When  did 
they  make  that  law?”  I couldn’t  help 
but  wonder  what  he  thought  every 
other  hunter  who  was  wearing  the 
safety  color  was  doing.  The  sad  part 
was,  his  Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest 
was  in  his  license  holder.  — DGP  Rod- 
ney S.  Ansell,  Rogersville. 


Not  Quite 

TIOGA  COUNTY  -Upon  complet- 
ing a hunter  education  course,  I ex- 
plained to  the  students  they  would 
need  to  show  their  cards  to  purchase 
their  hunting  licenses.  One  student 
chimed  in,  “Oh,  you  mean  like  using 
a VISA  card?”  — DGP  John  Snyder, 
Wellsboro. 


Uninvited 

INDIANA  COUNTY- Deputy  Bill 
Staffen,  Homer  City,  recently  received 
a phone  call  at  2 a.m.  from  a friend 
with  a problem . While  watching  TV  in 
bed,  his  wife  set  a bag  of  potato  chips 
on  the  floor.  Suddenly,  they  heard  the 
bag  being  opened.  Looking  down  they 
saw  a skunk  helping  itself  to  a late 
night  snack.  Acting  on  Bill's  over  the 
phone  advice,  the  man  attempted  to 
lure  the  critter  out  with  more  chips. 
The  skunk  responded  just  fine  until  it 
got  to  the  steps,  where  it  refused  to  go 
any  farther.  When  the  skunk  retreated 
to  the  bathroom,  the  homeowner 
grabbed  a broom  and  a cardboard  box, 
herded  the  intruder  into  the  box,  and 
hastily  carried  the  skunk  outside  where 
he  released  it  without  incident.  You 
never  know  what  you  can  do  until  you 
try.  — DGP  Mel  Schake,  Indiana. 
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Fair  Week 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY  -It 

seemed  as  though  every  other  person 
who  visited  our  display  at  the  Dayton 
Fair  reported  seeing  a bear  in  this 
county.  Some  reported  seeing  several  at 
a time.  We’ve  had  a viable  population 
of  bears  here  for  quite  a while.  In  the 
past  few  years.  I’ve  been  urging  local 
sportsmen  to  hunt  bears  around  home 
instead  of  going  to  the  mountains. 
Why  drive  hundreds  of  miles  and 
spend  your  hard  earned  cash,  when 
you  can  hunt  right  here  for  a lot  less 
money?  Actually,  everybody  I met  at 
the  fair  was  friendly  and  courteous. 
Thanks  a lot,  folks,  you  made  the  week 
most  enjoyable.  — DGP  A1  Scott,  Rural 
Valley. 


Overworked 

ADAMS  COUNTY  -While  out  on 
night  patrol.  Deputies  Curt  Shilling 
and  A1  Shull  stepped  up  onto  a pile  of 
stones  to  get  a better  view.  Curt  was 
startled  by  a noise  below  him,  and 
when  he  looked  down  his  Stetson  fell 
off  and  landed  on  a cat.  The  surprised 
cat,  still  under  Curt’s  hat,  bounded  off 
into  the  brush.  When  A1  turned  to 
look,  all  he  saw  was  Curt’s  Stetson 
bouncing  away  through  the  field.  All 
A1  could  think  was  that  maybe  they 
had  been  out  too  long  and  should  think 
about  heading  home  to  get  some  much 
needed  sleep.— DGP  Mike  Dubaich, 
Aspers. 


Everybody’s  in  the  Act 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY- Due 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  Ducks  Unlim- 
ited, the  annual  Waterfowl  Expo  at 
Pymatuning  has  grown  increasingly 
popular  each  year.  It’s  become  such  an 
event  that  Deputy  Kirk  Johnston  ap- 
propriately named  the  weekend’s 
Linesville  football  game  the  “5th  An- 
nual Duck  Bowl.”  — DGP  David 
Myers,  Linesville. 


Unfortunate 

RERKS  COUNTY -Last  fall  I 
picked  up  a merlin  that  had  flown  into 
a plate  glass  window.  This  happened  at 
a shopping  center,  in  a well  developed 
area,  less  than  three  miles  from  down- 
town Reading.  Such  a falcon  is  rare 
everywhere  in  the  state,  let  alone  in 
a major  metropolitan  area.  Unfortu- 
nately, despite  the  efforts  of  rehabilita- 
tors,  the  bird  died.  However,  this  inci- 
dent demonstrates  how  wildlife  can  be 
found  in  our  state,  even  in  populated 
areas.— DGP  Robert  L.  Prall,  Birds- 
boro. 


It’s  All  Over 

YORK  COUNTY-  Who  says  you 
have  to  go  to  the  northern  tier  to  see 
wildlife?  During  September,  I ob- 
served an  immature  bald  eagle,  two  os- 
preys and  a river  otter.  I also  banded  32 
wood  ducks  on  the  Game  Lands  and 
saw  deer  almost  every  day.  Looks  like 
“God’s  Country”  has  moved  south.— 
DGP  G.  C.  Houghton,  Manchester. 


Still  Promising 

CAMERON  COUNTY  -An  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  bobcat  sight- 
ings is  a good  indication  that  this  elu- 
sive furbearer  may  be  on  the  increase 
here.  Unfortunately,  we  also  had  two 
roadkills  in  the  county  last  year  — the 
most  in  quite  some  time. —DGP  Joe 
Carlos,  Driftwood. 
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Unthinking 

BLAIR  COUNTY  -Over  my  15 
years  as  a game  protector  I’ve  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a ranger,  warden,  deputy, 
cop,  etc.  I can  understand  how  many 
people  don’t  know  what  my  uniform 
and  badge  represent.  What  does 
greatly  disturb  me,  though,  is  when  a 
parent  will  see  me  passing  by  and  say  to 
their  youngster,  “There’s  a cop.  You 
better  be  good  or  he’ll  get  you.”  What 
no  law  enforcement  officer  needs  is  the 
future  public  to  be  afraid  of  those  with 
badges.  If  one  obeys  the  laws,  there’s 
no  need  to  worry.  Parents  should  not 
rear  their  children  to  be  fearful  of  law 
enforcement  officers.  — DGP  Don 
Martin,  Williamsburg. 


Returned  to  the  Flock 

INDIANA  COUNTY -A  mowing 
machine  barely  missed  a turkey  nest 
here  in  late  June,  but  left  the  nest  ex- 
posed. A groundhog  hunter  reported  it 
to  me.  When  we  returned  the  next  day, 
it  was  apparent  the  hen  had  not  re- 
turned to  turn  the  eggs.  I took  them  to 
a propagator  who  managed  to  hatch 
five  of  the  eight  eggs.  Thanks  to  the 
time,  effort,  and  concern  of  these  two 
sportsmen,  five  wild  turkeys  were  re- 
turned to  the  wild  to  help  boost  the 
population  here.  — DGP  Art  Hamley, 
Marion  Center. 


Abnormal 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  -As  I 
was  brushing  up  on  my  shooting  skills 
with  my  service  revolver  at  a local 
range  the  other  day,  an  immature  red- 
tailed hawk  flew  to  the  top  of  an  elec- 
tric pole  only  fifteen  feet  away.  The 
bird  was  not  bothered  by  the  noise  or 
my  close  presence  and  watched  me  for 
a long  time.  I figure  the  bird  either  felt 
safe  being  near  a game  protector  or, 
after  having  observed  my  shooting  that 
day,  figured  I was  no  threat.  — DGP 
Regis  F.  Senko,  Washington. 


Tight 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY  -As  game 
protectors  we  are  always  getting  ques- 
tions, and  it’s  often  tough  to  give  im- 
mediate answers.  The  other  day,  how- 
ever, when  a man  asked  me  where  the 
best  concentration  of  bears  was,  an- 
other fellow  replied  before  I had  a 
chance  to.  He  said,  “That  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  area.  If  you’re  in  a phone 
booth  with  one  bear,  that’s  pretty  con- 
centrated!”—DGP  Donald  G.  Chay- 
bin,  Brookville. 


to  work  at  the  Wallenpaupack  Lake 
superintendent’s  office  for  PP&L,  Mrs. 
Nancy  James  struck  a hawk  as  it  lifted 
off  the  road.  Mrs.  James  arrived  at 
work  a few  minutes  later  in  a very  har- 
ried state  and  recruited  help  to  remove 
the  bird  from  the  car’s  grill.  On  their 
return  to  the  car  they  found  the  hawk 
standing  in  front  of  the  vehicle  and 
watched  as  it  flew  away. — DGP 
Donald  R.  Schauer,  Honesdale. 


Progress? 

JUNIATA  COUNTY  -It  was  easy  to 
tell  when  the  county’s  first  fast  food 
restaurant  opened.  I started  finding 
bags  and  food  wrappers  scattered 
along  the  highways  and  back  roads 
from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the 
other. — DGP  Dan  Clark,  Honey 
Grove. 
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BUTLER  COUNTY- Last  Septem- 
ber a bald  eagle  that  had  been  raised 
and  released  in  New  York  arrived  near 
here  obviously  malnourished.  Fearing 
the  bird  would  perish,  a team  com- 
prised of  Southwest  Region  Supervisor 
Don  Madl,  Land  Management  Super- 
visor Dennis  Jones,  Moraine  State  Park 
Superintendent  Mitch  Dickerson,  and 
I located  the  bird  by  using  radio  telem- 
etry equipment.  We  were  able  to  get 
close  enough  for  me  to  slip  a noose  over 
it.  We  then  fed  the  bird  a sumptuous 
meal  of  roadkilled  raccoon  before  ship- 
ping it  back  to  New  York  for  examina- 
tion and  treatment.  — DGP  Ned  Wes- 
ton, West  Sunbury. 


Strong  Support 

BEAVER  COUNTY  -Over  the  sev- 
eral months  since  I was  assigned  here 
I’ve  become  impressed  with  residents’ 
concerns  for  wildlife.  At  least  14  active 
sportsmen’s  clubs  represent  hundreds 
of  outdoorsmen  here.  Also,  40,000 
acres  are  open  to  sportsmen  and  are 
being  managed  to  some  degree  for 
wildlife,  thanks  to  the  425  landowners 
enrolled  in  our  public  access  programs. 
Without  this  cooperation  there  would 
be  less  than  10,000  acres  of  public 
ground  here.  On  behalf  of  all  the  coun- 
ty’s conservationists.  I’d  like  to  say 
thanks  to  those  working  to  protect  this 
county’s  natural  resources.  — DGP 
Steven  M.  Spangler,  Beaver. 
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A Late  One 

FAYETTE  COUNTY  -Safety  Zone 
cooperator  Richard  Townsend  called 
on  August  24  to  say  he  had  just  discov- 
ered a pheasant  nest  in  a hayfield  he 
was  mowing.  Rich  left  a clump  of  hay 
stand  around  the  nest  site.  When  he 
checked  on  the  nest  a day  or  so  later,  he 
found  the  eggs  had  hatched  and 
mother  and  chicks  were  gone.  It  ap- 
pears Mother  Nature’s  timepiece  was 
running  a little  slow  in  this  instance,  as 
pheasants  normally  hatch  in  June.  But, 
nonetheless,  she’s  getting  the  job  done 
whenever  possible.  — DGP  Stan  Norris, 
Fairchance. 


Plenty  to  Do 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY- Now  that  the 
hunting  seasons  are  over,  it's  time  to 
start  winter  and  some  spring  projects 
for  wildlife.  First,  consider  our  state 
income  tax  checkoff  program  — Do 
Something  Wild.  Second,  you  or  your 
organization  might  conduct  a planting 
project  or  build  and  erect  some  blue- 
bird boxes.  — DGP  Tim  Marks,  Milroy. 


Important 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY- Hunters,  if 
you  took  a deer  in  the  past  season  but 
forgot  to  send  in  your  report  card,  do 
so.  This  information  is  important  for 
our  management  program.  Further- 
more, failing  to  report  a deer  kill  is  a 
violation  of  the  Game  Law.  Let’s  re- 
port our  success.  — DGP  Richard  F. 
Weaver,  Johnstown. 


Or  For  Yourself 

VENANGO  COUNTY  -If  you  need 
a gift  idea  for  your  child  or  a hunting 
buddy,  I might  have  one  — a hammer 
extension  if  he  uses  a lever  action  rifle. 
Over  the  years  I’ve  investigated  several 
accidents  and  have  heard  of  many 
more  that  were  caused  when  a person’s 
thumb  slipped  off  the  hammer.  — DGP 
Leo  C.  Yahner,  Franklin. 
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Be  Careful,  Hear? 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  -As  I 
was  getting  into  my  vehicle  along  a city 
street,  an  elderly  woman  approached, 
looked  at  my  vehicle  and  said  “The  next 
time  you  read  my  meter,  you  better  be 
more  careful.  You  made  a mistake  and 
it  cost  me  $17.44  more  than  it  should 
have.”  I explained  that  I don’t  work  for 
the  power  company,  but  am  an  officer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion. She  replied,  “Oh,  well,  just  be 
careful  the  next  time  anyhow.”  — DGP 
John  Denchak,  Tamaqua. 


But  Never  Enough 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY- SGL  213, 
bordering  Conneaut  Lake,  is  a tract  we 
are  proud  of.  It  consists  of  5500  acres  of 
primarily  marshland,  and  is  home  to 
nesting  eagles,  small  game,  trophy 
deer,  wildflowers,  and  one  of  the  larg- 
est concentrations  of  waterfowl  in  the 
state.  It  also  contains  some  of  the  most 
litter-strewn  parking  lots  and  roadsides 
in  the  state.  This  rubbish  is  deposited 
by  unthinking  and  uncaring  persons, 
only  a small  percentage  of  whom  are 
hunters.  If  you  are  one  of  those  who 
would  defile  our  largest  wetland,  let 
me  caution  you:  We  are  watching,  and 
if  we  catch  you,  you  will  pay.  — DGP 
Robert  W.  Criswell,  Saegertown. 


Good  Idea 

BRADFORD  COUNTY -I  ran  a 
wildlife  contest  at  the  county  library  in 
September.  I took  14  mounted  speci- 
mens and  displayed  them  around  the 
room.  People  were  urged  to  try  to  iden- 
tify each  species  and  then  drop  their 
answers  in  a box.  On  September  27, 
National  Hunting  & Fishing  Day,  we 
drew  the  winning  card  — the  first  with 
all  the  correct  answers.  The  librarian 
said  she  had  a run  on  wildlife  books  all 
month  as  people  looked  up  the  animals 
to  identify  them.  — DGP  William  A. 
Bower,  Troy. 


Reminder 

CLARION  COUNTY  -Several 
years  ago  it  became  legal  for  any  state 
resident  to  salvage  a roadkilled  deer, 
but  there’s  still  some  confusion  regard- 
ing the  proper  process.  Simply,  a per- 
son who  picks  up  a roadkill  has  24 
hours  to  report  it  to  a district  or  deputy 
game  protector  so  a possession  permit 
may  be  issued.  Those  who  ignore  this 
requirement  are  subject  to  stiff  penal- 
ties, the  most  severe  of  which  would  be 
a substantial  fine  and  the  loss  of  hunt- 
ing privileges  for  three  years.  Please,  if 
you  pick  up  a roadkill,  give  us  a call. 
The  risks  aren’t  worth  taking.  — DGP 
Gordon  Couillard,  Clarion. 


Time  Telling 

POTTER  COUNTY- During  Sep- 
tember, while  conducting  a firearms 
training  course  at  the  Galeton  police 
range  for  deputies  and  district  men,  I 
gave  them  instructions  for  the  night 
shoot  portion,  but  told  them  we  had  to 
wait  until  dark  before  we  shot.  I said 
whenever  three  woodcock  flew  over  it 
would  be  dark  enough  to  shoot.  They 
looked  at  me  as  if  I was  crazy.  We 
waited,  and  just  about  dark,  somebody 
hollered,  “Here  comes  one.”  I looked  up 
and  watched  a woodcock  fly  over.  Two 
minutes  later  somebody  hollered, 
“Here  comes  another.”  Then,  after  two 
more  minutes,  somebody  yelled,  “Here 
come  two  more.”  I then  told  the  officers 
it  was  dark  enough  to  shoot. —DGP 
Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 
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GAMEcooking  Tips 

Venisonbraten  is  a hearty,  well-sea- 
soned German  dish  that  goes  well  with 
buttered  noodles  on  a cold  winter 
night.  We  love  Aunt  Mag  Ginthner’s 
homemade  noodles,  boiled  and  served 
with  butter  and  croutons.  The  French 
“croutd  crust,”  or  crouton,  was  simply 
“fried  bread”  in  Aunt  Mag’s  kitchen, 
and  she  used  them  for  the  ever-popu- 
lar  pot  pie  or,  sliced  thin,  in  soup.  Both 
these  dishes  take  a little  time,  but  are 
well  worth  it. 

Venisonbraten 

Marinade 

2 cups  water 

1 cup  red  wine  vinegar 
V2  cup  cider  vinegar 

2 medium  onions,  sliced 
V2  cup  brown  sugar 

4 bay  leaves 

6 whole  peppercorns 
V2  cup  red  Burgundy 

4-6  pound  venison  roast 

1 tablespoon  cooking  oil 

Gravy 

1 cup  meat  juices 
V2  pint  sour  cream 
V2  cup  broken  gingersnap 
cookies 

Combine  first  seven  ingredients  in  a 
saucepan;  heat  and  stir  to  dissolve 
sugar.  Add  wine  after  heat  is  turned  off. 
Cool.  Pour  over  roast  and  marinate 
four  to  seven  days  in  refrigerator;  turn 
twice  daily.  In  Dutch  oven,  brown  meat 


in  hot  oil,  turning  to  brown  all  sides, 
then  lower  heat  to  simmer.  Pour 
strained  marinade  over  roast  and  cook 
covered  in  Dutch  oven  on  top  of  stove 
at  lowest  setting  for  two  hours  for  a 
small  roast,  or  up  to  three  hours  for 
larger  pieces  of  meat.  May  also  be 
cooked  in  the  oven,  covered,  at  200 
degrees  for  three  to  five  hours.  Meat 
should  flake  apart  with  fork  when  done. 
For  gravy,  combine  meat  juices  and 
sour  cream  over  low  heat.  Add 
gingersnaps  to  thicken.  Heat  through. 
Serves  6 

Aunt  Mag  Ginthner’s 
Homemade  Noodles 

4 eggs 

2 cups  flour 

1 teaspoon  salt 

Water  as  needed  (start  with  1 
tablespoon  cold  water,  adding  another 
if  necessary  to  work  dough). 

Beat  eggs  until  light.  Add  flour  and 
salt.  Dough  will  be  very  stiff  and  sticky. 
Add  water.  Mix  until  dough  forms  a ball. 
Turn  out  onto  floured  surface,  and  roll 
out  until  dough  is  very  thin.  Allow  to 
rest  one  hour,  covered.  Roll  dough  up 
like  a jelly  roll,  and  slice  thin  noodles. 

You  can  also  form  dough  for  pot  pie 
noodles  by  cutting  into  one-inch 
squares. 

— from  Wild  Game  Cookery 
by  Carol  Vance  Wary 


Southwestern  Outdoor  Show 

The  fourth  annual  Southwestern  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Sport  Show  will  be 
held  March  6-8  at  the  War  Memorial  Arena  in  Johnstown.  Numerous  interesting 
exhibits  and  seminars  on  outdoor  subjects  will  be  featured.  Subjects  will  include 
Pennsylvania’s  white-tailed  deer,  elk,  bobcat,  black  bear  and  more.  Among  the 
speakers  scheduled  to  appear  are  GAME  NEWS  gun  columnist  Don  Lewis,  deer 
expert  Mike  Ondik,  Rawland  Cogan  on  elk,  and  archer  Rod  Hillegas.  DGP  Dick 
Weaver  will  be  at  the  Game  Commission  booth  to  give  current  information  on 
ongoing  wildlife  management  programs.  Various  events  will  be  open  to  the 
public,  and  there  will  be  clinics  on  many  outdoor  activities. 
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Show  Time 


IT’S  SHOW  time  again,  that  time  of 
year  when,  if  we  can’t  be  outdoors 
doing  it,  we  can  at  least  get  together 
and  talk  about  it  . . . and  look  at  dis- 
plays and  watch  films  and  demonstra- 
tions. In  other  words,  we  can  go  to  a 
sports  show  and  get  a gander  at  the 
latest  hunting  gear  and  ogle  the  big 
buck  heads. 

I’ve  been  there  among  the  specta- 
tors, shuffling  past  the  stands,  and  I’ve 
been  on  the  other  side  as  well,  as  a 
salesperson,  an  organization’s  repre- 
sentative, or  just  a booth-sitter  while 
an  exhibitor-friend  went  to  lunch. 
From  behind  the  cordoned  line,  an  out- 
doors exposition  is  quite  another  show. 
It  may  not  be  the  show  that’s  adver- 
tised, but  it’s  still  fascinating.  It’s  the 
crowd. 

Everyone  who  passes  the  display  I’m 
working  is  wearing  his,  or  her,  own 
version  of  the  badge,  the  badge  of  the 
outdoorsman.  Each  is  showing,  in  a 
personal  way,  which  hunting  sport  he 
prefers  and  which  wildlife  species  is  his 
favorite. 

The  crowd  at  an  outdoors  show 
could  never  be  mistaken  for  a group  off 
to  a ball  game  or  to  a shopping  mall. 
Polyester  shirts  and  loafers  won’t  be 
seen.  It’s  strictly  heavyweight  flannel 
and  boondockers.  If  clothes  make  the 
man,  and  woman,  there’s  no  mistaking 
what  sort  of  people  these  are.  As  they 
file  past,  I’m  struck  with  the  many  in- 
genious ways  hunting  enthusiasts  make 
their  statements  of  identity. 

The  best  recent  items  to  tell  what  a 


Another 
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LEATHER  belt  buckles  with  wildlife  themes, 
such  as  these  hand-tooled  by  Jack  Irvin  of 
White  Haven,  are  just  one  of  the  “badges”  of 
outdoorsmen  attending  shows. 


person’s  about  are  printed  ball  caps 
and  T-shirts.  They’re  instantaneous 
obvious  messages.  At  shows  I see  the 
gamut,  proclaiming  everything  from 
the  wearer  being  a loyal  member  of  the 
“Swamp  Stompers  Gun  Club”  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  “Proud  To  Be  A Pennsyl- 
vania Deer  Hunter.”  The  kids,  on  the 
other  hand,  let  us  know  the  sport  will 
go  on.  Their  T’s  read,  “Future  Pennsyl- 
vania Deer  Hunter.” 

Other  T-shirts  are  silkscreened  with 
pictures,  scenes  as  fit  to  frame  as  to 
wear:  mallards  rise  at  dawn  from  a cat- 
tail marsh,  deer  bound  across  moonlit 
snow,  an  eagle  stretches  talons  and 
wings  to  alight  on  a snag.  I almost  tried 
to  buy  a few  right  off  the  wearers’ 
backs,  but  that  seemed  a bit  too  for- 
ward. Other  shirts  bear  a comic-ironic 
theme  — to  which  the  sport  readily 
lends  itself  — like  a deer  looking  over 
the  shoulder  of  a sleeping  hunter,  or  a 
rabbit  chasing  a beagle. 

Even  if  the  clothes  don't  have  slo- 
gans, they  tell  a tale.  Anyone  who  am- 
bles by  the  booth  wearing  camouflage 
must  be  a turkey  hunter  or  an  archer.  It 
might  be  a hat  or  a camopatterned 
pullover  or  just  a hankie  peeking  out  of 
a blue  jean  pocket.  Big  game  gun 
hunters  will  have  a blaze  orange  arti- 
cle, a wool  cap,  a hooded  sweatshirt, 
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even  suspenders.  Upland  bird  shooters, 
though,  are  more  subtly  dressed.  Tan 
shooting  jackets  usually  give  them 
away.  Anyone  wearing  the  colors  of  a 
ruffed  grouse  has  to  be  a devotee. 

Of  course,  the  most  obvious  way 
hunters  identify  themselves  at  shows  is 
by  wearing  their  hunting  clothes.  I see 
lots  of  heavily  quilted  coats  going  by, 
open  but  still  on,  though  the  room  is 
warm.  However,  it  might  not  be  the 
coat  at  all  that’s  on  display.  It  could  be 
the  license,  still  pinned  on  the  back, 
indicating  success  by  the  missing  game 
tags.  Some  hunting  clothes  are  obvi- 
ously brand  new,  Christmas  gifts 
creased  from  being  in  boxes.  An  out- 
doors show  is  perhaps  the  only  place 
these  just-acquired  togs  can  be  worn 
appropriately,  at  least  until  next  fall’s 
hunting  seasons. 

At  times  I’ve  had  to  look  hard  for  the 
outdoorsman’s  symbol  on  show  visi- 
tors, but  I’ve  never  failed  to  find  it.  It 
might  be  a tiny  lapel  pin,  a wild  animal 
done  in  thread  on  a shirt  pocket,  the 
picture  on  the  face  of  a watch,  or 
stamped  on  the  wallet  they  produce  to 
purchase  some  item.  For  the  gals,  it’s 


more  often  a bit  of  jewelry  or  a hand- 
knitted  sweater  on  which  deer  leap, 
squirrels  gambol,  or  owls  peer  at  pass- 
ersby. 

Belt  buckles,  too,  are  sportsmen’s 
badges.  I’ve  seen  an  endless  variety  at 
shows,  in  pewter,  brass,  hand-carved 
leather,  to  express  every  outdoor  enthu- 
siast’s specialty.  Sitting  in  the  booth, 
I’m  at  a good  level  to  admire  the  pol- 
ished buckles  in  such  shapes  as  shot- 
shells,  antlers,  flying  grouse,  strutting 
turkeys,  dog  heads,  arrowheads,  hawk 
heads,  without  being  obvious.  And 
when  they  turn  to  walk  away,  the  wild- 
life decorations  on  the  belt  itself  com- 
plete the  picture. 

Message  Boards 

Embroidered  patches,  though,  let 
outdoorsmen  get  the  most  use  out  of 
their  clothing  as  message  boards.  I 
often  have  to  lean  out  of  the  show 
booth  and  follow  a retreating  back  to 
finish  reading  the  story  of  a particular 
sportsman's  interests.  Gun  clubs,  arch- 
ery clubs,  conservation  organizations, 
places  and  events  visited,  trophies  col- 
lected, awards  presented,  hunting  phi- 
losophies, wildlife  portraits:  a lifetime 
of  involvement  is  worn  on  a coat  sleeve. 
Some  show-goers  wear  one  emblem 
only,  testimony  of  a single-minded  de- 
votion to  some  aspect  of  the  sport. 
Others  have  “patch  jackets”  so  full  I 
can  scarcely  see  the  original  cloth. 

I won’t  begin  to  guess  what  moti- 
vates us  to  raise  our  colors  at  sport 
shows.  Is  it  pride  in  being  an  outdoors- 
man,  or  do  we  enjoy  knowing  others 
have  the  same  interests,  and  like  to  do  a 
little  broadcasting  ourselves?  I’m  too 
close  to  the  phenomenon  to  say. 

You  see,  I’ll  be  at  the  next  sports  show 
in  full  regalia,  with  my  bow  club’s 
camo  hat,  my  scrimshaw  deer  head 
necklace,  and  my  orange  jacket  cov- 
ered with  patches  from  Hawk  Moun- 
tain to  Hunter  Safety.  And  this  is  just 
when  I’m  mingling  with  the  crowd. 
You  ought  to  see  me  when  I have  some- 
thing to  sell. 


Question 

May  I hunt  foxes  on  Sunday? 

Answer 

Yes.  It  is  lawful  to  hunt  foxes,  skunks, 
opossums,  weasels,  and  coyotes  on 
Sundays,  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  appropri- 
ate open  season.  Raccoons  may  not 
be  hunted  on  Sundays. 
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FEBRUARY  is  one  of  the  nicest  months 
of  the  year  to  work  as  a district  game 
protector.  Activities  are  pretty  well  divided 
up  between  law  enforcement,  public  rela- 
tions, and  general  ridge  runnin’.  Beaver 
season  is  still  in,  making  it  necessary  to 
check  the  streams  and  get  out  on  foot,  and 
there  are  still  the  leftover  cases  from  deer 
season  to  work  on.  Most  sportsmen’s  clubs 
are  planning  activities  for  the  new  year, 
and  it’s  interesting  to  be  a part  of  the  plan- 
ning. The  Game  Commission  is  getting 
things  into  gear  for  the  coming  hunting 
seasons,  and  needs  reports  and  informa- 
tion from  their  field  officers  regarding  habi- 
tat and  winter  carryover.  Other  conserva- 
tion agencies  in  the  county  know  you  are 
available  for  planning  meetings  and  want 
your  input.  All  in  all,  February  holds  a 
pretty  good  mix  of  just  about  all  the  activi- 
ties we  are  involved  in,  so  it  is  impossible 
to  get  bored. 

February  7— Today  I conducted  an  un- 
armed self-defense  class  for  the  State 
Police.  Sergeant  Vince  Joyce,  commander 
of  the  McConnellsburg  barracks,  feels  this 
is  as  important  as  firearms  training  for  his 
troopers,  and  I agree  with  him.  Many  times 
a simple  restraining  move  or  “wrist  twist” 
can  keep  a potentially  dangerous  situation 
from  getting  out  of  control.  I am  an  un- 
armed self-defense  instructor  and  attend 
classes  put  on  every  year  by  Barry  Warner, 
the  Game  Commission’s  Chief  of  Special 
Operations.  Barry  is  classified  as  a “Sho- 
Don”  and  is  a first  degree  black  belt  in 
judo.  Barry’s  physical  size  would  deter 
most  violators  from  trying  anything  with 
him,  but  he  shows  us  it  is  possible  for 
someone  to  control  a larger  person  with- 
out physically  hurting  him.  Sergeant  Joyce 
believes  this  training  is  important  for  law 
enforcement  personnel,  and  I agree  with 
him.  Considering  all  the  help  the  State 
Police  give  us  through  the  year,  I’m  more 
than  happy  to  teach  the  class. 

February  3— Time  for  the  monthly  re- 
ports again,  and  I spent  the  morning  hours 
and  part  of  the  afternoon  in  the  office.  I 
also  have  firearms  training  notices  to  send 
out,  and  this  keeps  me  at  the  desk  a little 
longer  than  usual.  In  the  evening  I at- 
tended a meeting  of  the  Pistol  and  Rifle 
club.  I got  the  assignment  of  providing  the 
guest  speaker  for  our  spring  banquet,  and 
decided  to  ask  Tim  Flanigan,  the  game 
protector  for  western  Bedford  County.  Tim 


By  Mark  Crowder 

District  Game  Protector 
Fulton  County 


is  a fine  photographer  and  his  photo- 
graphs of  the  wildlife  in  Bedford  and  Fulton 
counties  would  bring  out  the  hunter  in  any- 
one. 

February  4 — Started  the  day  cleaning  up 
the  office,  then  headed  out  to  the  State 
Police  barracks  for  some  information  on  a 
suspect  in  a Game  Law  violation.  It’s 
amazing  how  many  of  the  people  we  inves- 
tigate for  Game  Law  violations  have  also 
been  charged  with  various  criminal  of- 
fenses. After  obtaining  the  information  I 
needed,  I headed  for  the  district  attorney’s 
office  to  see  about  refiling  a charge  that 
was  dismissed  because  of  a technicality 
on  the  citation.  When  a charge  is  dis- 
missed, with  no  verdict  given,  it  can  be 
refiled.  District  Attorney  Jim  Schall  is 
Fulton  County’s  legal  expert,  and  is  always 
available  to  answer  questions  of  this  sort. 
We  decide  to  refile.  I then  headed  for  a 
Conservation  District  meeting  with  John 
Johnston,  Carolyn  Hollinshead  and  other 
personnel  of  the  district.  These  meetings 
keep  me  informed  about  plans  being  put 
into  effect  by  this  agency.  After  the  meet- 
ing I went  home  for  supper  and  then  at- 
tended a forestry  meeting  in  Breezewood 
with  local  sporting  goods  store  owner  Bob 
Garlock.  Bob  gave  me  a break  from  driving 
by  taking  his  car.  The  subject  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  gypsy  moth.  Discussions  get 
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THE  WILD  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 
ACT  of  1982  gives  all  Pennsylvanians  an 
opportunity  to  actively  support  the  pro- 
tection and  management  of  the  state’s 
wealth  of  natural  resources.  Modeled 
after  the  “income  tax  check  off  system” 
used  successfully  by  33  other  states, 
Pennsylvania  taxpayers  may  contribute 
all  or  a portion  of  their  income  tax  re- 
fund to  protect  nongame  wildlife  and 
native  plants.  Much  more  can  and 
needs  to  be  done  to  protect  our  natural 
resources.  So,  when  you’re  filling  out 
your  tax  return,  look  for  the  owl  and  “Do 
Something  Wise.”  And  if  an  income  tax 
refund  is  not  due,  contributions  may 
still  be  made  directly  to  the  Wild  Re- 
source Conservation  Fund,  P.O.  Box 
1467-G,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 


pretty  heated  between  the  citizens  at  the 
meeting  and  state  personnel,  me  in- 
cluded. I decided  that  maybe  the  old  ad- 
age “silence  is  golden”  had  some  merit 
and  thought  about  getting  it  tattooed  on 
my  forehead.  After  the  meeting,  Bob  and  I 
headed  back  to  Fulton  County. 

February  9— District  Game  Protector 
Dave  Koppenhaver,  from  Bedford  County, 
and  I have  been  assigned  to  the  Eastern 
Sports  and  Outdoor  Show  in  Harrisburg. 
Dave  plans  on  staying  overnight  with  his 
parents,  so  Deputy  Dick  Carbaugh  and  his 
son  Andy  and  I head  down  in  my  car.  Infor- 
mation and  Education  Supervisor  Wes 
Bower  is  there  also,  and  this  gives  every- 
one some  time  away  from  the  booth.  At 
one  time  I was  talking  to  a hunter  who 


thinks  there  are  too  many  deer,  while  at  the 
same  time  Dave  was  talking  to  someone 
who  believes  there  aren’t  enough.  After 
both  left,  Dave  and  I decided  we  should 
have  had  them  talk  to  each  other. 

February  77  — Had  a meeting  today  with 
Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Bryce 
Carnell  and  his  son  Conard,  a deputy 
waterways  conservation  officer.  Bryce  and 
Conard  help  us  out  a good  bit  in  the  fall 
and  we  try  to  help  them  out  in  the  spring. 
They  had  cited  an  individual  for  hunting 
antlerless  deer  without  a license  after  he 
had  already  killed  a buck  in  antlered  sea- 
son. The  man  thought  this  was  grossly  un- 
fair, even  though  the  magistrate  didn't. 
This  individual  lodged  a complaint  with  the 
regional  office  in  Huntingdon,  and  they  re- 
ferred it  to  me.  After  some  discussion,  it 
was  quite  obvious  this  person  was  only 
trying  to  “grind  his  axe,”  and  I informed  the 
office  of  my  conclusions. 

February  72— DGP  Koppenhaver  and  I 
got  the  job  of  gathering  up  the  deer  hides 
collected  in  Fulton  and  Bedford  counties 
and  delivering  them  to  a central  pick-up 
point  in  Huntingdon  County.  Game  protec- 
tors and  their  deputies  collect  hides  all 
over  the  state,  and  these  we  put  up  for  bids 
from  local  hide  dealers.  High  bid  gets  all 
the  hides  from  the  state,  and  this  money  is 
returned  to  the  game  fund.  After  this  job,  I 
headed  back  to  Fulton  County  and  picked 
up  a— yeah,  you  guessed  it— roadkilled 
deer. 

February  73— Attended  a meeting  at  the 
regional  office  today  and  got  to  see  some 
of  the  officers  from  other  counties  that  I 
seldom  see  but  often  hear  on  the  radio. 
These  meetings  keep  us,  the  field  officers, 
up  to  date  on  Commission  activities.  A lot 
of  interesting  things  are  discussed  and 
everyone’s  opinion  is  sought.  The  meeting 
broke  up  at  3:30  and,  after  some  general 
discussions,  I headed  back  to  Fulton 
County. 

February  14— I had  a deer-proof  fence 
application  to  look  at,  so  drove  to  the  Boyd 
Cromer  farm.  This  was  the  first  such  ap- 
plication I’ve  had,  so  things  took  a little 
longer  than  usual.  Boyd’s  farm  is  located 
among  some  posted  land  and  the  excess 
deer  are  eating  him  out  of  house  and 
home.  It’s  a shame  that  people  who  own 
good  size  chunks  of  land  and  don’t  farm  it 
post  their  land  against  the  only  real  control 
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we  have  over  the  deer  herd.  The  deer  hit 
Boyd  pretty  hard  last  summer  and  early 
fall,  and  it’s  either  erect  the  fence  or  shoot 
the  deer.  Boyd  decides  to  erect  the  fence. 

February  79— This  morning  after  some 
time  in  the  office  returning  calls  and  lining 
up  some  hearings,  I headed  for  the  SCS 
office  to  make  some  plans  for  the  upcom- 
ing Tri-Ag  banquet.  This  is  one  banquet  I 
never  miss.  The  McConnellsburg  Fire  Hall 
is  noted  for  its  banquets.  In  the  afternoon,  I 
attended  some  hearings  in  Fort  Littleton. 
We  had  five  hearings  scheduled  here 
today  and  lost  three  of  them.  This  isn’t  the 
norm,  as  we  have  about  a 96  percent  con- 
viction rate  in  the  county.  We  retired  for 
coffee  to  discuss  the  cases  and  lick  our 
wounds. 

February  27— This  morning  I picked  up 
two  roadkilled  deer  and  then  went  to  Need- 
more  and  Warfordsburg  to  tag  beaver. 
Although  we  don’t  have  the  beaver  popu- 
lation of  some  northwestern  counties, 
trappers  usually  get  about  50  in  Fulton 
County  every  year.  That  isn’t  all  that  many, 
but  come  the  summer  months,  I know  I’ll 
get  some  complaints  about  beaver  dam- 
age. Usually,  these  are  from  people  who 
wouldn’t  let  trappers  on  their  property  dur- 
ing the  trapping  season. 

In  the  evening  I attended  a meeting  of 
the  Fulton  County  Sportsmen’s  League. 
This  group  has  an  active  fish  hatchery  and 
usually  raises  some  nice  trout  for  area  fish- 
ermen. The  discussion  centers  around 
when  they  can  expect  someone  to  raid  the 
trout  bins.  We  try  to  watch  them,  but  every 
year  someone  without  the  ability  to  catch 
them  with  a rod  will  try  his  luck  with  a net. 
Last  year  Bryce  arrested  several  out-of- 
staters  who  stole  about  100  fish  from  the 
bins.  Bill  Mellott,  president  of  the  club,  and 
the  rest  of  the  members  take  this  in  stride 
and  continue  to  raise  fish. 

February  23— Conducted  a foul-weather 


survival  pistol  match  for  the  deputies 
today.  As  usual,  they  did  a fine  job,  even 
though  this  is  a tough  match.  This  course 
is  fired  with  jacket  and  gloves  on,  and 
those  gloves  make  it  tough.  Try  loading  a 
revolver  while  wearing  gloves  some  time 
and  you’ll  see  what  I mean. 

February  26  — Checked  some  beaver 
dams  in  the  northern  end  of  the  county. 
This  is  a recently  built  dam  and  the  food 
supply  is  pretty  short.  No  one  is  trapping  it, 
and  I’m  betting  by  next  year  the  beavers 
will  have  moved  on.  Afterwards  I drove  to 
the  regional  office  for  supplies. 

February  27— After  picking  up  a road- 
killed  doe  this  morning,  I headed  into  SGL 
53  to  check  for  trappers.  This  Game  Lands 
has  a 200-acre  lake  with  beaver  dams  both 
above  and  below  the  water  impoundment. 
The  area  below  the  dam  is  open  to  trap- 
ping, but  the  dams  above  the  lake  are 
posted.  These  beaver  usually  end  up  in 
the  lake  itself  at  one  time  or  another,  and 
people  enjoy  watching  them.  I had  got 
word  that  someone  was  trapping  above 
the  lake,  but  if  they  were,  they’re  gone  now. 

February  28— Worked  on  some  slide 
programs  today— one  in  particular.  The 
Conservation  District  has  asked  me  to  put 
on  a slide  program  at  their  dinner  meeting 
next  year.  They  want  something  on  Game 
Commission  activities  in  Fulton  County. 
I’m  not  the  photographer  Tim  Flanigan  is, 
and  I have  just  bought  my  camera  gear 
from  Steve  Schwietzer,  land  manager  for 
Fulton  and  Bedford  counties.  After  looking 
at  the  slides  I’ve  taken  so  far,  I decide  I’d 
better  talk  to  Tim  and  Steve.  Later  in  the 
evening  I attended  another  deputy  meet- 
ing in  Knobsville.  These  monthly  meetings 
are  well  attended  and  help  me  keep  every- 
one up  to  date.  It’s  hard  to  believe  these 
guys  devote  so  much  of  their  time  to  the 
Commission.  Hard  to  believe,  but  truly 
appreciated. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

The  human  heart  has  hidden  treasures, 

In  secret  kept,  in  silence  sealed. 

— Charlotte  Bronte 
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WE  BUILT  OUR  house  in  the  sum- 
mer, in  the  fall  we  moved  in,  and 
at  Christmastime  I put  up  a bird 
feeder.  It  seemed  a properly  domestic 
thing  to  do.  I think,  also,  that  I meant 
it  as  a gesture  to  the  local  fauna:  These 
interlopers  on  your  land  intend  to  be 
good  neighbors;  they  are  humans,  to  be 
sure,  but  of  a reasonable  sort. 

The  snows  came.  Whenever  I 
glanced  at  the  bird  feeder  I found  it  full 
of  seeds.  That  winter  I saw  distant 
woodpeckers  and  aloof,  high-flying 
crows.  Our  neighbor— at  the  time,  al- 
though half  a mile  distant,  he  was  our 
closest  — had  birds  aplenty.  Cardinals, 
bluejays,  goldfinches.  At  times  his 
house  looked  caught  in  an  avian  bliz- 
zard. Titmice,  nuthatches,  doves.  They 
landed  on  his  driveway,  came  right  up 
to  his  door.  White-throated  sparrows, 
juncos,  purple  finches.  Feeling  some- 
what rebuffed,  I coveted  my  neighbor’s 
flocks. 

Midway  through  our  second  winter, 
I had  just  about  given  up.  I kept  fresh 
sunflower  seeds  in  the  feeder,  and  dili- 
gently shoveled  a patch  of  ground  and 
scattered  it  with  cracked  corn.  Then 
one  day  I saw  a bird.  It  lit  on  the 
ground  and  pecked  at  the  corn.  It  was  a 
junco,  small  and  sparrow-like,  with  a 
slate-gray  back  and  shoulders  and  a 
pale  pearly  breast  like  a strapless  eve- 
ning gown.  Not  an  especially  spectacu- 
lar bird,  but  a bird  just  the  same,  and  it 
had  eaten  our  food. 

Scratch  and  Peck 

The  next  winter  about  15  juncos 
moved  in.  They  would  show  up  now 
and  then  throughout  the  day  to  scratch 
and  peck  at  the  corn.  Their  outer  tail- 
feathers  flashed  white  as  they  flitted 
about.  Sometimes  they  would  bully 
each  other,  one  bird  puffing  up  his 
feathers  and  driving  his  neighbor  away 
from  a particularly  choice  patch  of 
ground.  The  juncos  relished  the  corn, 
but  they  turned  up  their  bills  at  the 
feeder  with  its  sunflower  seeds.  Mice 
crept  in  with  the  dusk  to  rifle  the 
stores;  squirrels  raided  boldly  by  day.  I 
kept  putting  out  food.  I sought  to  con- 


Chuck 


tent  myself  with  the  juncos,  figuring 
they  would  soon  draw  other  birds. 

By  now  I had  hung  up  some  suet  in  a 
small  mesh  bag,  to  appeal  to  insect- 
eaters.  One  morning  I heard  a nasal 
yank-yank  and  looked  up  from  my 
work  to  see  a white-breasted  nuthatch: 
diminutive  and  solidly  built,  with  a 
black  cap,  a dapper  gray  overcoat,  and 
a bill  like  an  ice  pick.  The  nuthatch 
flew  to  the  suet,  landed,  and  stabbed 
with  its  bill.  My  feeder  — built  of  cedar 
scraps  and  tin  roofing  left  over  from  the 
house  — hung  in  the  same  tree  as  the 
suet.  The  nuthatch  flapped  to  the 
trunk,  hopped  up  it,  strolled  upside- 
down  across  the  bottom  of  the  feeder, 
and  ducked  inside.  It  picked  up  a sun- 
flower seed  and  flew  away  with  it.  Suc- 
cess! 

A week  later  a pair  of  hairy  wood- 
peckers came  in  to  the  suet,  as  did  their 
diminutive  look-alikes,  downy  wood- 
peckers. Then  some  chickadees  started 
sharing  rations  with  the  nuthatch. 
Birds  swiftly  became  a component  of 
the  winter  woods.  My  wife  and  I would 
observe  their  comings  and  goings  from 
the  breakfast  table;  I'd  watch  from  my 
desk  during  the  day. 

Our  nuthatches  — they  are  a pair  — 
are  the  first  to  show  up  in  the  morning. 
At  the  crack  of  dawn  the  male  alights 
in  the  top  of  a tree  and  calls  werwer- 
wer,  and  so  on,  eight  or  ten  wers  at  a 
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clip.  The  female  soon  arrives  (appar- 
ently they  roost  in  separate  tree  cavi- 
ties), and  together  they  head  for  the 
feeder.  In  February  the  male  becomes 
chivalrous.  He  likes  to  open  a sun- 
flower seed  and  carry  the  meat  to  the 
female,  hitching  himself  straight  up 
the  trunk  on  his  short  legs;  he  presents 
the  morsel  by  placing  it  in  his  mate’s 
bill. 

Other  birds  seem  motivated  more  by 
self-interest;  the  yellow  hogs,  for  in- 
stance. Last  winter  a scourge  of  them 
descended  on  the  feeder  in  J anuary  and 
remained  in  residence  off  and  on  until 
April.  Yellow  hogs  are  also  called  eve- 
ning grosbeaks.  They  are  large,  heavy- 
bodied birds,  as  beautiful  as  they  are 
tyrannical.  The  male’s  head  has  a 
prominent  yellow  band  above  each  eye, 
like  a bushy  brow,  and  a black  patch 
surmounting  his  head.  His  wings  are 
black  and  white,  his  beak  the  color  of 
old  ivory. 

When  yellow  hogs  feed,  aggression  is 
the  rule.  Males  secure  the  feeder  ahead 
of  females,  and  keep  all  other  birds  at 
a distance.  They  squabble  constantly 
among  themselves,  thrusting  their 
massive  beaks  toward  the  eyes  of  fel- 
lows who  draw  too  near.  While  hogs 


are  at  work,  titmice  and  goldfinches 
and  purple  finches  sit  in  the  trees  strop- 
ping their  bills  impatiently  on  the 
branches  at  their  feet.  They  remind  me 
of  people  in  a slow  line  at  the  bank, 
rapping  rolled-up  magazines  against 
their  palms. 

Faster  than  Tap 

A yellow  hog’s  strong  mandibles 
work  faster  than  I can  tap  my  thumb 
and  forefinger  together;  the  bird  cracks 
a sunflower  seed,  and  eats  the  contents, 
about  once  every  five  seconds.  Last 
year  I put  out  a second  feeder,  a roofed 
shed-like  affair  on  the  ground,  and  it 
was  nothing  to  have  seven  or  eight  hogs 
in  it,  eating  apace.  They  usually  ar- 
rived in  a gang  of  20,  and  would  mow 
through  the  seeds  in  shifts.  I suppose  I 
could  have  built  a feeder  of  a kind  to 
exclude  them  — I’ve  seen  plans  for  gros- 
beak-proof designs  — but  I didn’t  have 
the  time.  And  if  they  got  on  my  nerves, 
those  aggressive,  burly  birds  were  also 
beautiful;  and  not  every  winter  do  they 
venture  this  far  south. 

While  on  the  subject  of  hogs,  I will 
quickly  dismiss  starlings,  the  bane  of 
suburban  bird-feeders,  by  saying,  with 
relief,  that  we  have  none  in  the  woods. 
Starlings  prefer  a more  open  country, 
near  farms  where  they  can  procure 
grain.  We’re  never  bothered  by  English 
sparrows  for  the  same  reason.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  no  cardinals,  either; 
they,  too,  prefer  an  open  habitat. 

We  do  have  a red-bellied  wood- 
pecker. He  shows  up  once  every  few 
mornings  and  cautiously  helps  himself 
to  some  suet.  He  is  a male,  with  a red 
head  the  color  of  an  old-fashioned 
Christmas  tree  ornament.  His  black 
back  is  tiered  with  white,  and  his  gray 
belly  is  tinged  a light  rusty  red,  earning 
him  his  name.  He  is  as  discreet  as  the 
grosbeaks  are  abrasive.  He  also  visits  at 
my  neighbor’s  down  the  road;  we  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  his 
mate. 

Of  all  the  birds,  the  chickadees  per- 
mit me  to  come  the  closest  — they  hang 
in  the  tree  two  feet  above  my  head  and 
scold  while  I refill  the  feeder.  Their 
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beaks  are  so  tiny  I wonder  that  they  can 
dismantle  a sunflower  hull.  A chicka- 
dee will  pick  up  a seed  and  carry  it  onto 
a branch,  pin  it  in  place  with  its  feet, 
and  tap  it  apart  with  its  bill.  A tit- 
mouse does  it  the  same  way.  The  hulls 
flutter  down  and  the  birds  bounce  back 
to  the  feeder  for  more. 

I had  hung  my  feeder  outside  the 
kitchen  window,  in  a scrubby  little 
black  gum  tree.  Two  years  ago,  the  tree 
bore  a bumper  crop  of  fruit.  The  black, 
seedy  berries  clung  to  the  stems  into 


winter.  One  bitter  morning,  the  tem- 
perature well  below  zero,  I spied  a 
feathery  blue  ball  in  the  branches.  It 
was  a bluebird  feeding  on  the  black 
gum  fruit.  It  was  odd  to  see  a bluebird 
in  the  dead  of  winter  (most  of  them  go 
farther  south),  and  yet  there  he  was, 
brighter  than  the  chalk-blue  moun- 
tains, with  a clay-colored  band  across 
his  chest.  A dozen  bluebirds  came  to 
the  tree  that  day,  ignoring  the  sun- 
flower seeds,  wolfing  down  the  fruit. 
After  they  left,  I tasted  one  of  the  ber- 
ries. It  was  as  bitter  as  could  be,  and  I 
spat  it  out  in  haste. 

On  Feeder’s  Roof 

I have  seen  red  squirrels  stocking  up 
on  sunflower  seeds,  and  mice,  and 
found  the  tracks  of  flying  squirrels  on 
the  feeder’s  roof,  but  the  oddest  crea- 
ture it  ever  attracted  was  a shrew.  This 
particular  shrew  had  a stubby  tail  and 
altogether  would  have  measured,  I 
suppose,  about  4 inches  long.  I thought 
it  might  be  a least  shrew  — very  rare, 
and  the  smallest  mammal  in  Pennsyl- 
vania—but  the  least  shrew  isn’t  sup- 
posed to  live  in  the  woods.  (It  prefers 
meadows  and  grasslands.)  So  I suppose 
it  was  a small  short-tailed  shrew,  also 
something  of  an  oddity  because  shrews 
are  usually  meat-eaters.  The  creature 
had  surfaced  from  a snow  tunnel  be- 
neath my  ground-level  feeder.  Several 
times  I spotted  it  crouched  there  eating 
seeds. 

I’ve  noticed  that  cycles  seem  to  affect 
birds'  feeding.  Sometimes  birds  of  a 
half-dozen  types  will  just  sit  quietly  for 
15  or  20  minutes  without  taking  a seed. 
Then  one  will  cock  its  head  and  look 
around,  leave  its  perch,  and  drop  down 
to  feed.  The  others  will  decide  that 
they’re  hungry  as  well,  and  dining  will 
begin  again.  Sometimes  the  reason  for 
a pause  is  apparent.  From  my  desk  one 
morning  I glimpsed  a Cooper’s  hawk 
flashing  through  the  woods.  I looked  at 
the  feeder.  Where  before  the  birds  had 
been  fluttering,  now  nothing  stirred.  I 
picked  up  the  binoculars.  There  was  a 
bluejay,  immobile  in  the  crotch  of  a 
tree.  The  male  nuthatch  clung  to  a 
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trunk  like  a super-realistic  carving. 
The  juncos  huddled  in  the  mountain 
laurel.  Even  the  yellow  hogs  had 
ceased  their  bickering. 

When  putting  up  a birdfeeder,  one 
should  try  to  place  it  near  escape 
cover  — laurel,  thick  shrubs,  conifers  — 
as  predators  may  hang  around  the 
feeder  in  hopes  of  snagging  their  own 
free  lunch.  While  I would  not  be- 
grudge losing  a yellow  hog  or  two,  I 
would  be  less  than  thrilled  to  find  a pile 
of  nuthatch  feathers  on  the  snow. 

There’s  another  danger  in  attracting 
birds  to  a house:  windows.  A bird  sees  a 
window  and  takes  it  for  a clear  path 
between  trees  — wham.  I recall  only 
one  fatality  at  our  place,  a female  gold- 
finch, but  our  windows  have  caused  a 
fair  number  of  headaches.  In  most  in- 
stances the  birds  seem  to  get  some  last- 
second  message  telling  them  to  slow 
down,  and  so  avoid  braining  them- 
selves. Absorbed  in  writing  or  reading, 
I will  jump  at  the  sound  of  a crash.  I’ll 
find  a feather  or  two  pasted  to  the  glass 
and,  below,  the  stunned  victim.  The 


bird  will  sit  in  the  snow  without  mov- 
ing, marshaling  its  senses;  after  a quar- 
ter-hour or  so,  it  usually  will  fly  away. 

Each  fall  I start  feeding  in  Septem- 
ber. I keep  putting  out  seeds  through 
March,  when  natural  foods  are  at  their 
scarcest  and  when  heavy  late  snows 
often  cover  the  ground.  Biologists  have 
proven  that  birds  will  increase  in  num- 
bers beyond  the  normal  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  an  area  if  there  are  abundant 
feeders  around;  it  is  an  unkindness  to 
make  birds  dependent  upon  your  offer- 
ings, only  to  forget  them  for  a week 
here  and  there  or  to  cut  off  their  rations 
too  soon. 

Worthy  Addition 

The  birdfeeder  has  proven  a worthy 
addition  to  our  household.  Drawing  in 
the  birds,  getting  to  know  them,  helps 
stave  off  the  winter  loneliness  that 
sometimes  comes  creeping.  I feel  I am 
making  a small  alliance,  which  reas- 
sures me  that  nature  is  not  always  so 
magnificently  indifferent  as  sometimes 
it  seems. 
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Archery  festivals  rely  on  . . . 


VOLUNTEERS 

UNLIMITED 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  author 


RUNNING  DEER  TARGET  has  become  trademark  of  Forksville  Bowhunters  Festival,  now  in 
its  30th  year.  Deer  target  has  just  completed  double  run  as  seen  from  building  that  houses 
machinery  to  operate  it. 


“'T'HEY’RE  MOVING  in  on  you, 
J.  Bill,”  I teased  William  Feese, 
with  reference  to  the  challenge  that 
other  archery  festivals  are  presenting  to 
the  29-year-old  Forksville  event.  Bill 
has  chaired  that  festival  for  the  past 
17  years. 

“More  power  to  them,”  Bill  grinned. 
“We’ve  got  all  we  can  handle.” 

We  were  discussing  the  upcoming 
thirtieth  anniversary,  scheduled  for 
September  18,  1987,  at  the  open  air 


“headquarters”  on  the  last  day  of  the 
1986  festival.  There  was  more  truth 
than  humor  in  Bill’s  answer.  The  tally 
wasn’t  yet  exact,  but  records  showed 
the  Forksville  volunteers  had  just  en- 
tertained over  2500  adult  and  700 
junior  participants  as  well  as  5000  paid 
spectators. 

And,  in  that  word  “volunteers”  lies 
the  answer  to  success  for  those  contem- 
plating a similar  venture.  Literally 
hundreds  have  devoted  personal  efforts 
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to  make  the  Forksville  Festival  a success 
for  many  years.  Our  oft- repeated  state- 
ment that  this  is  the  largest  participat- 
ing archery  event  in  the  world  has 
never  been  challenged,  despite  the  fact 
that  first-timers  may  even  have  diffi- 
culty finding  the  tiny  village  of  Forks- 
ville in  Sullivan  County. 

What  started  as  an  effort  to  help  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  the  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies of  the  county,  on  the  miniature 
fairground,  has  expanded  into  an  event 
that  has  attracted  many  of  the  top 
names  in  all  of  archery.  The  festival  is 
sponsored  jointly  by  Sull-Bow  Buck 
and  Sullivan  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
about  8 percent  of  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated county’s  residents  take  some  part 
in  the  event,  which  is  the  major  source 
of  revenue  for  many  nonprofit  ventures 
in  the  county.  And  it  has  provided 
funds  to  provide  buildings  and  pavil- 
lions  to  about  the  limit  within  the  fair- 
grounds itself. 

None  of  the  locals  are  paid  a cent  for 
their  efforts.  Men,  women  and  young- 
sters from  a wide  area  pitch  in  to  pre- 
pare food,  man  the  concessions,  and 
generally  keep  things  moving  before, 
during  and  after  the  event. 

Instead  of  becoming  involved  in  nu- 
merous money  making  ventures,  those 
connected  with  the  festival  know  the 
countless  hours  they  contribute  will 
accomplish  the  same  result  before  the 
year  is  out.  To  most,  it  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  part  of  a tradition  that  in 
thirty  years  has  seen  many  responsi- 
bilities passed  on  to  a new  generation 
of  volunteers.  Although  only  a handful 
of  these  people  actually  participate  in 
archery,  they  are  among  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  the  sport. 

It  is  no  longer  a secret  that  admission 
charges  were  increased  some  years  ago 


TWO  VETERANS  of  Sullivan  County  event— 
Dick  Holcombe,  son  of  founder,  and  Bill 
Feese,  who  has  chaired  the  popular  outdoor 
meeting  for  17  years. 


more  to  hold  down  the  crowd  than 
to  raise  more  money.  The  innocent, 
rather  than  avaricious,  move  failed. 
The  people  kept  coming  to  Forksville. 
It  did,  however,  provide  funds  to  bring 
better  entertainment,  which  is  pro- 
vided free  to  attendees.  It  also  made  it 
possible  to  pay  expenses  for  world  and 
Olympic  champions  and  to  bring  in 
archery  professionals. 

Aerial  Targets 

For  example,  on  the  grandstand  pro- 
gram last  September  was  Stacy  Gros- 
cup,  retired  West  Virginia  minister, 
who  hit  hand  thrown  aerial  targets.  He 
climaxed  his  act  by  shooting  an  aspirin 
tablet  tossed  up  at  a distance  of  about 
20  feet  in  the  dimly  lit  auditorium. 
Larry  Wise,  Pennsylvania’s  world  field 
champion  professional  archer  and  au- 
thor of  Tuning  Your  Compound  Bow, 
did  a clinic  on  compound  bow  appreci- 
ation. George  Slinzer,  Luzerne,  who 
won  Pennsylvania’s  state  champion- 
ship both  right-  and  left-handed  and 
was  fresh  from  winning  the  world 
championship  with  the  crossbow  he 
designed,  put  on  a seminar  and  shoot- 
ing demonstration.  Doug  Crabtree 
provided  a session  of  antler  rattling,  a 
method  of  bringing  in  male  deer  dur- 
ing the  rutting  season.  Country  music 
and  bow  hunting  films  made  it  easy  to 
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while  away  the  times  between  bruising 
string  fingers  on  the  running  deer  tar- 
get, stationary  and  other  animated  tar- 
gets, and  the  3-D  targets  on  the  field 
courses. 

In  the  past,  night  hunts  for  raccoons 
were  held  when  the  season  overlapped. 
And  feral  pigs  were  released  for  archers 
who  took  time  from  the  homemade 
and  three-dimensional  animal  and 
bird  targets  to  hunt. 

Add  to  this  the  attraction  of  com- 
mercial vendors  who  pay  for  space  to 
unload  overstocked  but  perfectly  sound 
archery  tackle  at  discounts  that  often 
more  than  match  the  admission 
charge. 

As  the  festival  expanded  and  the 
limited  confines  of  the  narrow  moun- 
tain valley  were  overtaxed,  consider- 
ation was  given  to  moving  it.  Each 
time  the  suggestion  has  been  voted 
down.  Part  of  the  charm  in  the  jam-up 
of  camouflaged  participants  is  in  the 
physical  closeness  that  brings  back 
friends  and  acquaintances  year  after 
year.  Evidence  of  the  spreading  popu- 
larity was  a win  in  the  team  shoot  by  a 


STACY  GROSCUP,  left,  colorful  West  Virginia 
archer  who  shot  aspirin  out  of  air  with  an 
arrow.  Above,  George  Slinzer  and  sophisti- 
cated crossbow  with  which  he  won  a world 
championship  in  1986. 


group  from  Connecticut.  The  team 
competition  is  one  of  the  few  ordered 
events  of  the  festival. 

Otherwise,  informality  is  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  everyone  participates  at 
will  in  the  many  shooting  opportuni- 
ties. The  running  deer,  unofficial  sym- 
bol of  the  festival,  has  a full  comple- 
ment of  shooters  throughout  the  days 
and  evenings.  Those  not  shooting,  eat. 
Last  year,  by  midafternoon  on  Sunday, 
the  final  hours  of  the  three-day  event, 
not  a scrap  of  food  was  available. 

The  event  has  developed  a following 
of  hunting  archers  who  bring  their 
youngsters  along  to  perpetuate  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Forksville  Festival.  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  officers 
are  always  on  hand  to  answer  questions 
and  to  promote  hunting  and  conserva- 
tion. The  Forestry  Department  shares 
in  this  educational  opportunity  with  a 
display  and  officers  in  attendance. 

Despite  the  fact  that  over  3000 
adults  and  youngsters  are  involved  in 
an  activity  that  presents  some  hazard, 
in  nearly  three  decades  only  a few 
minor  incidents  have  required  the  ser- 
vices of  a ready  ambulance  and  Red 
Cross  station. 

This,  then,  is  a brief  view  of  what  it 
takes  to  have  a successful  archery  festi- 
val. Any  effort  to  promote  such  a ven- 
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ture  with  other  than  volunteer  help 
would  have  rough  going.  We  look  back 
over  the  years  at  such  as  Kenneth  B. 
Lee  and  Bell  Holcombe,  who  thought 
in  1956  that  there  should  be  an  activity 
for  bow  hunters  between  seasons  and 
germinated  the  idea  of  the  Forksville 
Festival;  Bill  Gregory,  of  the  state  Agri- 
cultural Extension  office,  who  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  chicken  dinners  served 
to  over  3000  participants  each  year; 
Ellery  Weaver,  who  designed  and 
made  the  burlap-covered  styrofoam 
three-dimensional  targets;  Raymond 
Watts,  who  chaired  the  program  with 
James  Schoch,  first  general  manager; 
K.B.  Lee,  who  has  managed  publicity; 
Robert  and  Twila  Starr,  who  handle 
registration  and  exhibits. 

A number  of  other  archery  festivals 
have  been  developed  across  the  state 
with  varying  results.  Most  recent  of 
these  was  Bowfest  I,  held  at  Bear 
Swamp  Archery  Complex  in  North- 
ampton County  Parks  at  Johnsonville 
on  August  9-10,  1986.  The  event  was 
fully  publicized,  and  the  area  was 
within  8 miles  of  Stroudsburg  and 
14  miles  of  Easton.  Lew  Hegedus,  pres- 
ident of  Northhampton  Sportsmen 
Club,  and  Dr.  William  Mineo,  super- 
intendent of  county  parks,  were  prime 
movers  in  the  event.  But  there  was  no 
word  on  whether  the  festival  would  be 
repeated  at  this  writing. 


VOLUNTEERS  plan  events  for  Bowfest  I at 
Bear  Swamp  Archery  Complex  in  Northamp- 
ton County.  Below,  Pennsylvania’s  world 
champion  professional  field  archer,  Larry 
Wise,  who  won  title  in  Scotland  in  1985. 
Larry  put  on  shooting  demonstration  at  last 
Forksville  Festival. 

Whether  or  not  an  archery  festival 
could  generate  funds  for  any  purpose 
without  extensive  participation  by  vol- 
unteer help  appears  doubtful.  Rather, 
it  seems  there  must  be  some  cause  to 
catch  the  imagination  of  area  citizens 
who  are  willing  to  spend  the  time  and 
energy  necessary  to  fill  the  gap  be- 
tween paid  help  and  volunteer  assist- 
ance. 

A good  example  of  such  activity  is 
the  Sportsmen’s  Show  held  at  Allen- 
town Fair  Grounds  each  year  by  the 
Sertoma  Club.  Although  archery  is  but 
a part  of  an  extensive  presentation, 
club  members  provide  the  volunteer 
effort  to  make  the  show  a repetitive 
success.  All  profits  go  to  worthwhile 
projects  in  Lehigh  Valley. 

There  is  no  question  that  such  activi- 
ties are  needed  and  fill  a void  when 
archery  has  a lull  between  tourna- 
ments and  the  hunting  season  — 
whether  they  come  before  or  after  the 
main  attraction  for  archers  when  small 
and  big  game  hunting  occupy  their 
attention.  If  you  are  contemplating 
such  a venture,  a discussion  with  Bill 
Feese  might  help  to  consolidate  your 
thinking  one  way  or  the  other. 

Because,  they  still  come  to  Forks- 
ville. 


Reflections  Beget 

Resolutions 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 

THE  12-GAUGE  dominates  the  thinking  of 
most  small  game  hunters,  but  Lewis  prefers 
an  open-bored  20  such  as  this  Remington 
1100  for  his  rabbit  shooting. 


^ TT  WAS  THE  easiest  shot  you  could 

A ask  for,  and  I figured  my  deer 
hunt  would  be  over  in  less  than  a min- 
ute,” the  aged  minister  told  me.  “Less 
than  175  yards  away  and  standing 
broadside.  The  buck  looked  like  a 
moose.” 

“What  happened?” 

“I  missed  two  rested  shots,  that’s 
what  happened!” 

“Something  had  to  go  awry  after  you 
zeroed  in,”  I commented. 

“Unfortunately,  I didn’t  check  out 
my  rifle.  I assumed  it  was  still  on  zero, 
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but  had  forgotten  that  a nephew  used 
the  3-9x  scope  and  mounts  on  his  var- 
mint rifle  during  the  summer.  I didn’t 
discover  the  scope  was  loose  until  after 
the  second  shot,  when  I realized  the 
crosswire  wasn’t  square  and  the  scope 
was  too  far  forward.” 

I’m  curious  to  know  why  a hunter  of 
your  experience  wouldn’t  check  his 
rifle  before  the  start  of  deer  season.” 
“I’ve  reflected  on  that  a number  of 
times  and  now  know  why  reflections 
beget  resolutions.  That  was  a hard  les- 
son to  learn,  and  I resolved  never  to  be 
that  careless  again.” 

Sometimes  I think  it  is  a good  policy 
to  reflect  on  the  past.  Not  just  to  make 
resolutions,  but  an  honest  self-evalua- 
tion of  past  hunts  will  reveal  errors  and 
pitfalls  that  can  be  avoided  in  the  fu- 
ture. For  years,  I had  the  bad  habit  of 
changing  shells  on  small  game  hunts.  I 
still  do  this  occasionally  on  rabbit 
hunts,  but  only  when  the  chase  begins. 
In  my  younger  days,  I worried  a lot 
that  what  I had  in  the  chamber  was  too 
low  in  power  or  the  wrong  shot  size.  I 
switched  shells  a dozen  times  a day, 
and  more  than  once  when  changing 
shells,  I routed  a rabbit  or  flushed  a 
grouse  that  could  have  been  taken  with 
any  type  of  ammo. 

A hunting  pal  of  mine  had  two  nasty 
habits.  If  he  wasn’t  following  the 
beagle  trying  to  got  a shot,  he  would 
run  from  one  vantage  point  to  another. 
Advice  and  criticism  from  his  hunting 
companions  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Conse- 
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quently,  he  seldom  got  a shot.  Even- 
tually, after  considerable  reflection  on 
his  low  ratio  success,  he  made  a com- 
plete switch.  Today,  he  is  like  a block  of 
granite  when  the  rabbit  is  heading 
back,  and  he  is  a much  better  hunter, 
too. 

When  tracking  a deer,  more  time 
should  be  spent  looking  ahead  than  at 
the  tracks.  A wary  buck  often  pauses  to 
look  back.  The  experienced  hunter 
takes  advantage  of  this  and  sometimes 
gets  a shot,  yet  most  hunters  follow  a 
track  with  head  down  never  stopping 
to  survey  the  landscape  ahead.  These 
are  some  of  the  seemingly  inconse- 
quential bad  habits  that  make  deep  in- 
roads on  our  hunting  success.  Some 
aren’t  so  inconsequential,  either. 

Let’s  take  a look  to  see  why  the  shot- 
gun does  not  get  the  same  attention  as 
the  big  game  rifle.  Actually,  a shotgun 
is  fired  dozens  more  times  in  the  field 
than  is  a rifle,  with  the  exception  of  the 
varmint  outfit.  Yet,  most  hunters  are 
very  selective  about  a big  game  rifle’s 
brand,  model  and  cartridge.  I get  far 
more  questions  about  rifles  than  shot- 
guns. It  seems  reasonable  that  it  should 
be  the  other  way  around. 

I think  the  rifle  overshadows  the 
shotgun  on  traditional  grounds.  The 
rifle  has  a nostalgic  past.  We  remember 
more  great  riflemen  than  scattergun 
experts.  The  rifle  is  for  precision  shoot- 
ing; bullet  placement  is  the  goal.  The 
shotgun  throws  an  ever  expanding  pat- 
tern no  matter  who  pulls  the  trigger.  A 
tight  5-shot  100-yard  group  is  saved 
and  exhibited.  It  speaks  highly  of  the 
shooter;  having  most  of  the  pellets  in  a 
30-inch  circle  at  40  yards  does  not  en- 
hance the  shooter  in  the  least.  Down- 
ing a 10-point  buck  far  overshadows 
making  a double  on  pheasants  or  a 
triple  on  doves. 


Maybe  it  isn’t  quite  true,  but  it’s  very 
close,  that  good  big  game  hunters  de- 
rive from  good  small  game  hunters. 
And  small  game  hunters  will  never 
reach  the  top  rung  of  the  hunting  lad- 
der unless  they  use  shotguns  that  fit 
them  physically  and  psychologically, 
and  are  of  the  right  gauge  and  choke.  I 
can  go  a step  further  by  saying  this  is 
true  with  every  small  game  hunter. 

Gauges  and  Actions 

While  we  pay  strict  attention  to 
every  aspect  of  the  rifles  we  use,  we 
think  of  shotguns  only  in  terms  of 
gauges  and  actions.  It  never  occurs  to 
most  hunters  that  the  chances  of  buy- 
ing the  wrong  shotgun  exceed  or  at 
least  are  equal  to  getting  the  right  one. 
The  12-gauge  dominates  our  thinking, 
when,  in  many  cases,  the  20  would  be  a 
wiser  choice. 

Ballistic  experts  have  proven  beyond 
a shadow  of  a doubt  that  long  shotgun 
barrels  do  not  shoot  harder  and  farther 
than  short  ones.  Nor  does  excessive 
choke  improve  our  score.  We  are  guilty 
of  always  planning  for  super-long 
shots,  when  better  than  7 out  of  10  field 
shots  will  be  under  the  30-yard  mark. 
Yet,  despite  this  knowledge,  we  give  in 
to  tradition,  and  tradition  says  the 
12-gauge  full  choke  is  more  powerful 
and  shoots  farther,  and  that  carrying 
one  shows  the  world  what  knowledge- 
able hunters  we  are. 

I vividly  remember  an  evening  of 
humiliation  in  1936  when  at  age  15  I 
took  my  new  Stevens  20-gauge  double 
to  the  local  store.  In  my  small  commu- 
nity, the  grocery  store  was  the  hub  of 
evening  life  for  the  men  folk.  Any  new 
hunting  paraphernalia,  including 
rifles,  knives  and  shotguns,  was  evalu- 
ated at  length  by  the  local  experts.  My 
inexpensive  20  was  scrutinized  by 
some,  almost  ignored  by  others,  and 
criticized  in  general.  The  climax  of  my 
humiliation  came  from  the  elderly  lady 
who  owned  the  store.  When  she 
learned  it  was  a 20-gauge,  her  positive 
statement  — “Why,  I never  stocked 
shells  for  anything  but  16s  and  12s”  — 
brought  down  the  house.  I retrieved 
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the  Stevens  in  a hurry  and  left.  Every 
step  of  the  long  walk  home  found  me 
wishing  I had  bought  the  powerful  12 
even  though  it  wasn’t  on  sale.  I would 
never  live  down  my  mistake,  or  so  I 
thought. 

By  the  way,  I still  have  the  old 
Stevens,  along  with  hundreds  of  mem- 
ories of  good  days  afield  with  it.  Dur- 
ing the  50  years  that  followed  my  night 
of  castigation,  I have  used  the  20-gauge 
almost  exclusively  on  all  types  of  small 
game.  Never  once  have  I felt  under- 
gunned. 

Field  shooting  can  be  improved  dra- 
matically by  using  lighter  loads  and 
less  choke.  For  most  field  shooting,  the 
gauge  is  not  important.  As  I have 
pointed  out  many  times,  the  real  dif- 
ference among  the  various  gauges  is  the 
weight  of  the  shot  charge.  Pattern 
diameter  remains  about  the  same  for 
all  barrels  of  the  same  length  and  chok- 
ing. As  a general  statement,  the  larger 
the  gauge,  the  heavier  the  shot  charge 
that  can  be  handled.  This  in  turn 
means  denser  patterns  out  of  a given 
choke.  Dove  and  pheasant  hunters 
sometimes  need  the  benefits  offered  by 


A MAGNUM  is  great  when  elk  and  such  are 
on  the  agenda,  but  Jim  Peightal  and  Don 
Lewis  know  this  old  M70  Winchester  270  will 
handle  any  whitetail  or  black  bear  in  America. 


the  12-gauge,  which  in  the  3-inch  shell 
can  offer  l7/8  ounces  of  shot.  Water- 
fowlers  many  times  opt  for  the  big 
10-gauge  that  carries  up  to  2 ¥4  ounces 
in  BB  size,  2s  and  4s.  These  hunters  are 
often  faced  with  long  shots  not  nor- 
mally found  on  rabbit,  squirrel  and 
grouse  hunts.  However,  I am  not  al- 
ways sold  on  the  heaviest  shot  charges. 
Some  shotguns  pattern  better  with 
slightly  lighter  charges. 

Stocks  Too  Long 

I have  said  this  many  times,  but  it 
bears  repeating.  Countless  small  game 
hunters  are  using  shotguns  with  stocks 
that  are  too  long.  A gunsmith  or  stock- 
maker  can  remedy  this  by  cutting  off 
the  necessary  amount  of  wood.  I use  a 
stock  that  measures  13%  inches  from 
the  face  of  the  trigger  to  the  end  of  a 
half-inch,  hard  butt  pad.  This  fits  me 
perfectly  when  I’m  bundled  in  heavy 
hunting  clothes. 

Removing  a very  thick,  spongy  butt 
pad  and  replacing  it  with  a thin  hard 
pad  will  often  aid  in  our  field  shooting. 
The  thick  pad  appeals  to  us  because  it 
helps  dampen  recoil,  and  all  of  us  have 
a little  built-in  fear  of  the  backward 
thrust  of  a rifle  and  shotgun.  That’s 
human  nature.  I think  the  hard  pad 
makes  the  shotgun  fit  better  in  the 
shoulder  pocket  and  this  is  important. 
To  a certain  extent,  it  does  away  with 
the  “bounce”  produced  by  the  thick, 
soft  pad. 

The  longer  I work  with  shotguns  and 
watch  the  performances  of  other 
hunters  in  the  field,  the  more  I am  con- 
vinced the  rabbit,  quail  and  grouse 
hunter  should  stick  with  improved  cyl- 
inder choke.  That  might  sound  close 
to  heresy,  but  it’s  the  truth.  First,  IC 
choking  doesn’t  toss  a shot  charge  like 
rice  at  a wedding.  Using  the  heavier 
category  of  shot  charges,  it  is  more 
than  adequate  for  30-yard  shots,  and 
I’ve  seen  that  distance  stretched  more 
than  once.  I like  a low-powered  shell 
stuffed  with  llks  or  8s  for  the  first  try, 
followed  by  a 3-inch  load  of  6s  or  llk 
pellets.  I’m  basing  my  convictions  on 
the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  rab- 
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bit,  quail  and  grouse  shots  fall  below 
the  30-yard  mark.  Why  defeat  the  pur- 
pose by  continuing  to  use  a barrel 
choked  for  40-yard  shots? 

Buying  the  right  shotgun  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  selecting  a 12-gauge  and  two 
boxes  of  high  brass  4s.  Do  some  reflect- 
ing of  past  hunts.  Consider  the  terrain 
hunted  and  what  type  of  shots  were 
offered.  Age  reduces  our  reflexes  and 
saps  our  strength.  A lightweight  20- 
gauge  could  be  a wise  choice.  Make 
doubly  sure  the  shotgun  comes  up 
smoothly  and  nestles  in  the  shoulder 
pocket  when  a heavy  jacket  is  worn. 
Last  but  far  from  least,  buy  the  type  of 
action  that  suits  you  to  the  nth  degree. 

Just  as  I believe  most  small  game 
hunters  use  too  much  choke,  I believe 
just  as  strongly  a large  segment  of 
Pennsylvania  deer  and  black  bear 
hunters  put  too  much  emphasis  on 
sheer  power.  I don’t  intend  to  down- 
grade the  magnum  rifle  cartridge.  For 
long  range  shooting,  the  magnum  has 
no  peer.  But  magnum  loads  are  not  for 
everyone,  and  that’s  a fact. 

Powerful 

A magnum  is  powerful.  It  offers 
higher  velocities,  flatter  trajectories 
and  more  striking  energy.  But  it  also 
produces  severe  recoil  that  can  become 
unpleasant  under  certain  field 
conditions,  and  especially  when  zero- 
ing in  or  doing  a 40-round  range  test.  I 
learned  about  the  latter  when  I tested 
cartridges  such  as  the  300  Winchester 
Magnum,  338  Winchester  Magnum, 
375  H&H  Magnum,  and  378 
Weatherby. 

Let  me  repeat  that  practicing  with 
the  big  game  rifle  should  be  a pleasant 
experience,  not  a test  of  nerve  and  en- 
durance. The  object  is  to  become  profi- 
cient, not  just  to  hope  that  one  or  two 
shots  will  land  in  the  bullseye  so  the 
practice  session  can  be  terminated.  It 
takes  a fair  amount  of  pre-season  prac- 
tice to  get  the  feel  of  a rifle.  This  means 


RUSS  WHITAKER  patterns  his  Remington 
12-gauge  Magnum  in  preparation  for  a turkey 
hunt.  These  great  game  birds  are  bigger  and 
tougher  than  pheasant  or  grouse,  so  the 
magnum  chambering  makes  sense  for  them. 

shooting  a few  boxes  of  ammo,  but  it 
pays  off  in  the  woods. 

When  I had  my  sight-in  range,  I ob- 
served in  detail  how  others  shot.  I’m 
only  stating  facts  when  I tell  you  a 
large  segment  of  big  game  hunters 
flinch,  do  not  squeeze  the  trigger,  and 
do  not  hold  the  sight  picture  through 
the  entire  trigger  let-off.  Three-shot 
groups  usually  fell  from  6 inches  to  3 or 
less  once  the  shooter  corrected  these 
problems. 

Few  of  us  relax  when  firing  a big 
game  rifle.  Muscles  stiffen  in  anticipa- 
tion of  recoil;  knuckles  turn  white  as  a 
death-like  grip  is  applied  to  the  stock, 
and  the  shooter  literally  yanks  the  trig- 
ger the  second  the  crosswire  hits  the 
bullseye.  Most  hunters  overcome  these 
deficiencies  once  they  understand  the 
problem.  When  they  begin  firing  con- 
sistent smaller  groups,  their  confidence 
begins  to  build.  Suddenly,  they  have 
faith  in  themselves;  they  know  they  can 
shoot! 

Shooting  is  a physical  sport,  but 
there’s  a good  bit  of  psychology  in- 
volved. Maybe  we  should  heed  the  sil- 
ver-haired minister’s  advice,  “Reflec- 
tions beget  resolutions.” 
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In  the  wind 


The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  dis- 
tributed $188  million  to  state  fish  and  wild- 
life agencies  in  fiscal  year  1987.  This 
money  comes  from  excise  taxes  on  sport- 
ing equipment  and  is  used  by  the  states  for 
conservation  projects  and  to  enhance  pub- 
lic outdoor  recreation  opportunities.  The 
'87  apportionment,  because  of  the  recent 
addition  of  motorboat  fuel  and  other  fish- 
ing and  boating  equipment  to  the  items 
taxed  for  these  purposes,  was  the  most 
ever  given  in  a year. 


The  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Depart- 
ment reports  that  since  1972,  when  Com- 
pound 1080  was  banned  for  use  against 
coyotes,  swift  foxes  and  mountain  lions 
have  become  more  abundant  and  are  now 
inhabiting  areas  where  they  hadn’t  existed 
in  decades.  In  the  past  ten  years,  annual 
swift  fox  harvests  have  increased  from  less 
than  30  to  more  than  80.  In  1975  only  three 
cougars  were  taken,  but  in  1984,  hunters 
took  56.  Enough  data  doesn’t  exist  to  prove 
conclusively  that  the  1080  ban  is  respon- 
sible for  these  increases,  but  this  and 
other  circumstantial  evidence  is  pretty 
convincing. 


A nationwide  survey  conducted  for  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  by  the  Opin- 
ion Research  Corporation  indicates  three 
out  of  four  Americans  feel  acid  rain  is  a 
“very  serious”  or  “somewhat  serious”  prob- 
lem, and  that  the  federal  government  is  not 
doing  enough  to  solve  it.  Most  respon- 
dents knew  acid  rain  is  caused  by  automo- 
bile emissions  and  coal-fired  electric 
power  plants,  but  11  percent  incorrectly 
thought  the  problem  was  due  to  nuclear 
power  plants. 


Ten  moose  were  born  in  Michigan’s 
Upper  Peninsula  last  spring,  the  prog- 
eny of  29  moose  released  there  in  Janu- 
ary, 1985.  It’s  hoped  the  herd,  which 
now  numbers  49,  will  grow  to  1000  by 
the  year  2000  and  ultimately  provide 
limited  hunting  opportunities. 

Osprey  production  in  Delaware  dropped 
in  1986,  and  bad  weather  is  thought  to  be 
the  reason.  Although  the  number  of  active 
nests  and  the  number  of  young  per  nest 
were  about  the  same  as  in  1985,  only  42 
percent  of  the  young  reached  banding  age 
in  ’86,  compared  to  the  73  percent  that 
made  it  the  preceeding  year. 


After  a distemper  epidemic  wiped  out 
nearly  all  of  the  black-footed  ferrets  known 
to  exist  in  the  wild,  biologists  with  the  Wyo- 
ming Game  and  Fish  Department  decided 
to  capture  the  12  known  survivors.  Eleven 
were  captured  and  transferred  to  a breed- 
ing facility  where  they  joined  six  black- 
footed ferrets  and  a colony  of  closely  re- 
lated Siberian  ferrets  that  had  been 
previously  obtained  as  part  of  the  efforts  to 
save  the  endangered  mammal  from  ex- 
tinction. 


The  Wildlife  Management  Institute  re- 
ports that  state  wildlife  agencies  are 
financing  — largely  with  Pittman-Rob- 
ertson  Funds  — 461  public  shooting 
ranges  in  the  country.  Of  these,  213  are 
operated  by  the  agencies,  while  the 
other  248  are  affiliated  with  local  gov- 
ernments or  organizations. 

For  shooting  three  wood  ducks  out  of 
season,  an  Ohio  man  was  ordered  to  give 
$150  to  Ducks  Unlimited,  required  to  attend 
a hunter  education  course  (he  had  three 
juveniles  with  him  at  the  time),  and  given 
a choice  of  either  spending  four  days  in 
jail  or  providing  two  days  of  community 
service. 


Two  people  were  fined  $6500  for  trap- 
ping songbirds  in  Florida  and  selling  them 
for  the  pet  trade,  violations  of  the  Federal 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  and  the  Lacey 
Act.  Among  the  birds  confiscated  were 
26  indigo  buntings  and  14  painted  bunt- 
ings, worth  about  $50  each  on  the  black 
market. 
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The  Wingless  Crow,  by  Chuck  Fergus,  is  a collection 
of  thirty-three  Thomapples  columns  which  have  appeared 
in  GAME  NEWS.  The  nearly  200  pages  of  entertaining 
reading  will  appeal  to  Fergus  fans  as  they  reread  these  selected 
essays  as  well  as  to  those  who’ve  yet  to  discover  the  joys 
of  Thornapples.  This  top  quality  hardcover  book  costs  $10, 
delivered,  and  can  be  ordered  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Dept  AR,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1567. 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania:  Natural  History  and  Con- 
servation, a completely  new  hook  by  Jim  and  Lillian 
Wakeley,  includes  the  most  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  bird  biology  and  behavior,  and  the 
kinds  of  birds  commonly  found  in  the  state, 
arranged  according  to  the  type  of  habitat  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  seen.  This  214-page 
hardcover  book,  supplemented  with  40  full- 
color  pages  featuring  the  Game  Commission’s  popu- 
lar bird  charts  and  previous  GAME  NEWS 
covers,  is  being  sold  for  $10,  delivered. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Nuisances 

It's  getting  that  time  of  year.  Days  are  longer,  temperatures  are  rising,  and 
we’re  spending  more  time  outdoors,  shaking  the  winter’s  cabin  fever.  Wild 
animals  are  becoming  active,  too.  Geese  flying  north,  songbirds  singing,  and  wood- 
chucks ambling  across  greening  fields  are  just  a few  of  the  signs  signaling  this 
new  season. 

For  Game  Commission  employees  there  are  other  signs  of  spring.  Nuisance 
animal  complaints  and  reports  of  injured  and  abandoned  animals  become  all 
too  common.  While  handling  these  problems  is,  to  some  extent,  one  of  the 
agency’s  responsibilities,  it’s  impossible  for  a field  force  of  130  salaried  officers 
and  approximately  1000  volunteer  deputies  to  keep  every  chimney  free  of  rac- 
coons, every  attic  free  of  bats,  or  to  provide  care  and  find  homes  for  every  animal 
turned  into  them. 

To  effectively  handle  these  problems  and  to  alleviate  much  of  this  burden  from 
agency  officers,  the  Game  Commission  now  permits  qualified  individuals  to 
become  professional  pest  control  agents.  People  who  have  the  tools  and  expertise 
for  handling  nuisance  wildlife  may,  after  demonstrating  the  ability  and  receiv- 
ing the  necessary  permits,  respond  to  such  problems  and  charge  a fee  for  their 
services. 

For  injured  and  orphaned  animals,  the  Game  Commission  licenses  qualified 
individuals  to  practice  wildlife  rehabilitation.  There  are  only  a few  such  talented 
people  in  the  state,  however,  so  they  must  limit  their  services  to  the  most  critical 
cases.  They  cannot,  for  example,  treat  every  robin  that  falls  out  of  its  nest. 

Dealing  with  nuisance  and  orphaned  wildlife  is  frustrating.  Those  responsible 
for  solving  these  problems  are  overwhelmed,  while  those  who  experience  and 
report  them  often  feel  totally  helpless.  These  problems  are  also  frustrating  because 
the  best  solution  is  not  what  most  people  want  to  hear. 

Sure,  a skunk  can  be  removed  from  under  a porch.  But  if  the  homeowner 
doesn’t  seal  the  openings,  another  animal  will  soon  be  there.  The  same  can  be 
said  about  bats  behind  a broken  eave,  squirrels  in  an  attic,  or  raccoons  down  a 
chimney. 

It  also  makes  no  sense  to  “rescue”  seemingly  orphaned  and  injured  animals. 
It's  extremely  unusual  for  young  animals  to  be  deserted,  and  rarely  can  injured 
or  sick  animals  be  cured. 

If  you  find  a wild  animal  in  or  around  your  home,  determine  what  attracted 
it  — probably  food  or  shelter  — and  take  corrective  measures.  And  if  you  encounter 
a seemingly  helpless  animal,  leave  it  alone.  It  most  likely  isn't  helpless,  and  if  it 
is,  it’s  unlikely  anything  can  be  done  about  it. 

Springtime  marks  the  rejuvenation  of  our  natural  world.  The  signs  are  all 
around  us.  If  some  of  these  signs  pop  up  around  your  home,  don’t  panic.  And 
if  some  are  found  afield,  accept  them  but  don’t  interfere.  — Bob  Mitchell 
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WE  HAD  NO  SOONER  reached  our  watch  than  the  rain  began.  It  reached  monsoon  stages,  com' 
plete  with  ear-numbing  thunder. 


Pappy's  Buck  and  the 
Silver  Pox 

By  Charles  L.  Kane,  Sr. 


ON  THE  OPENING  day  of  archery 
season,  five  of  us  were  hunting 
deer  out  of  my  camp,  El  Dorado,  in 
Lycoming  County. 

We  had  no  sooner  reached  our  watch 
than  the  rain  began.  We  thought  it  was 
just  a shower,  but  it  soon  reached  mon- 
soon stages,  complete  with  ear-numb- 
ing thunder,  and  poured  for  an  hour 
before  leveling  off  at  a steady  drizzle. 
It  was  49  degrees  at  daybreak,  almost 
too  hot  to  hunt,  but  the  temperature 
dropped  quickly  and  the  fog  rolled  in. 

One  by  one  we  drifted  back  to  the 
cabin  in  search  of  a warming  fireplace 
and  dry  clothes.  After  everyone  dried 
out  and  finished  off  French  toast,  sau- 
sage and  several  cups  of  coffee,  we  were 
back  in  the  woods. 

The  first  assault  on  the  mountain 


would  be  the  drive  we  call  alpha-point. 
Since  we  were  short  of  people,  we  had 
to  get  by  with  only  two  drivers.  My  son 
Chuck  and  I volunteered  for  this  job. 
We  felt  best  qualified  for  the  assign- 
ment as  we  designed  all  of  the  drives. 

Rattlesnake  Ridge 

We  entered  the  hardwoods  near  the 
base  of  Rattlesnake  Ridge,  and  several 
deer  went  charging  up  the  mountain. 
The  last  one  was  a nice  spike,  but  he 
was  out  of  range  even  for  Chuck’s  com- 
pound. We  could  only  conclude  that 
the  watchers  had  entered  the  woods 
prematurely  and  spooked  the  herd 
back  to  us,  instead  of  giving  us  the 
chance  to  push  them  out  to  the  watch- 
ers. So  go  the  best  laid  plans.  We 
scratched  that  drive  but  made  a mental 
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THE  BIG  FOX  stood  broadside  on  the  rimrock, 
watching  me  watch  him.  I am  sure  he  wondered 
what  I was  doing  there.  He  vanished,  only  to 
reappear  a short  distance  away.  Then  he  was 
gone. 


note  of  where  we  saw  the  spike.  Deer 
are  creatures  of  habit,  so  he  might  drift 
home  a little  later. 

Next  came  the  triangle  drive,  so 
named  because  it’s  a triangular  tract  of 
land  that’s  a favored  bedding  spot  for 
deer.  Again,  I make  the  drive  but 
Chuck  takes  a watch  we  call  the  road 
flanker,  which  means  he  follows  the 
drive  from  a vantage  point  along  a 
mountain  trail.  The  drive  is  fruitful 
and  several  deer  are  pushed  out  of  the 
laurel  and  up  the  hill  toward  Chuck’s 
position.  A nice  doe  charges  straight  at 
him,  too  good  to  pass  up.  His  com- 
pound releases  a Cam  II  that  hits  the 
right  shoulder  and  penetrates  the  vi- 
tals. The  deer  drops,  mortally 
wounded. 

The  next  few  drives  were  unproduc- 
tive, so  we  decided  to  take  our  evening 
stands  and  wait  for  the  deer  to  start 
their  evening  feeding. 

I still  had  that  spike  on  my  mind  and 
decided  to  return  to  the  place  I’d  last 
seen  him.  I remembered  a small  or- 
chard in  that  area,  so  thought  I’d  take 
up  a position  either  in  or  near  it,  as  I 


was  sure  he’d  show  up  there  sooner  or 
later. 

When  I got  to  the  orchard,  I realized 
the  trees  were  too  full  to  shoot  out  of 
and  there  was  no  cover  nearby  that 
would  hide  me  well  enough  to  shoot 
from  and  not  be  seen  by  the  cautious 
whitetails.  Then  I noticed  a well  trav- 
eled trail  coming  down  a steep  bank 
near  some  rimrock.  For  reasons  I can’t 
explain,  it  seemed  to  beckon  me,  so  I 
started  the  climb.  Once  on  top  of  the 
bank  and  level  with  the  rimrock,  I real- 
ized I had  a good  view  of  the  orchard 
and  was  no  more  than  a hundred  feet 
from  the  spot  where  I’d  last  seen  the 
buck. 

I found  a large  dark  oak  to  lean 
against,  so  I wouldn’t  be  silhouetted. 
Now  I was  ready,  the  orchard  behind 
me  and  the  hardwoods  in  front.  I 
nocked  a Cam  II  and  waited. 

Several  minutes  later,  I heard  a small 
rustling  noise  behind  me  and  turned 
slowly  to  see  a silver  fox.  The  black 
mane  and  dark  fur  running  back  to  his 
tail  confirmed  it.  The  silver  fox  is  rare, 
and  I’ve  heard  that  the  Indians  be- 
lieved the  sighting  of  a silver  fox  was  a 
good  hunting  omen. 

Watching  Me  Watch  Him 

The  predator  stood  broadside  on  the 
rimrock,  watching  me  watch  him.  I 
am  sure  he  wondered  what  I was  doing 
there.  He  vanished,  only  to  reappear  a 
short  distance  away.  This  time  he  sat  on 
his  haunches  like  a dog,  tail  wrapped 
around  him  as  he  maintained  a vigil  on 
the  field  below.  From  time  to  time  he 
glanced  my  way,  making  sure  I stayed 
put.  Then  he  was  gone  for  good. 

I still  had  the  feeling  of  being 
watched.  Then  I remembered  how 
close  I was  to  the  Sheshequin  Trail.  In 
long-gone  days  the  Iroquois,  and  some 
say  the  Mohawks  and  others,  sent 
runners  along  this  famous  trail  from 
village  to  village,  so  you  know  they 
hunted  here  too.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of 
some  Mohawk  warrior  was  watching 
to  see  what  this  paleface  could  do. 

I smiled  at  the  thought  of  it  all. 

Casually  turning  back  toward  the 
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hardwoods,  I nearly  had  a cardiac  ar- 
rest. There  before  me,  scratching  his 
head  on  a low  hanging  branch,  was  my 
spike  buck! 

Slowly,  I brought  my  Bear  recurve  to 
firing  position.  I checked  the  dry  leaves 
on  the  branches  just  over  my  head. 
There  was  no  movement.  He  didn’t 
scent  me  and  he  didn’t  see  me. 

This  was  what  old-timers  call  the 
classic  confrontation.  That  is,  to  have 
both  feet  on  the  ground,  no  masking  or 
luring  scent  of  any  kind,  and  no  com- 
pound bow.  You  take  him  straight-up 
on  his  own  turf,  one  on  one,  the  oldest 
sport  in  the  books. 

My  pounding  heart  silenced  the  dis- 
tant sound  of  highway  traffic.  Sud- 
denly, as  if  on  cue,  he  turned  and 
moved  toward  the  orchard  at  a slow 
but  steady  gait.  He  was  coming  closer 
now,  but  at  an  angle  so  his  line  of  sight 
was  not  on  me.  He  didn’t  see  me  come 
to  full  draw  and  hold.  I waited  just  one 
more  step,  until  a voice  inside  me  said 
do  it  now.  My  fingers  opened,  releasing 
the  arrow.  No,  it  couldn’t  be!  The 
arrow  zoomed  by  the  target. 

The  buck  ran  a few  feet  and 
stopped,  standing  broadside  and  still  in 
range. 

A shaking  body  stood  on  knocking 
knees  while  trembling  fingers  fitted  an- 
other arrow  to  the  string  and  released 
it.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  dream 
ended  as  my  second  shot  passed  just 
over  the  withers  and  stuck  in  a sugar 
maple  behind  him. 


JAY  HILEMAN,  Palmyra,  took  this  215-lb.  8-point 
in  Lebanon  Co.  with  the  bow.  Son  Justin  is 
impressed  too. 


In  a moment  the  spike  was  out  of 
range.  He  stopped  some  distance  away 
and  shook  his  body.  His  hide  shone  like 
sunbeams  on  a riffle.  He  sniffed  the  air, 
but  I was  downwind.  I didn’t  move,  so 
he  couldn’t  make  me  out.  He  was 
alarmed,  for  he  knew  someone  or 
something  threatening  was  in  the  area, 
but  he  didn’t  know  where.  Finally,  he 
drifted  off,  blending  into  the  wilder- 
ness as  naturally  as  the  hardwoods  and 
conifers. 

Rehearsed  Alibi 

As  I eased  my  way  back  to  El  Do- 
rado, taking  the  long  way,  of  course,  I 
rehearsed  my  alibi.  But  the  bottom  line 
was:  This  aging  warrior  had  missed, 
and  the  fact  that  my  years  and  an  old 
shoulder  wound  might  have  contrib- 
uted to  that  miss  wasn’t  important. 
The  important  question  was,  how 
could  I tell  Chuck  and  the  other  young 
hunters  that  I’d  missed  without  hear- 
ing them  chant  in  unison: 

“Pappy,  you  need  a compound,  be- 
cause then  you  can  hold  at  full  draw 
forever  if  need  be.” 

So,  okay.  This  year  maybe  I’ll  look  at 
one. 


DAVE  MacDONOUGH,  Marshalls  Creek,  and  his 
first  deer,  a 13-pointer  he  bagged  in  Pike  Co. 
last  season.  Quite  a beginning  for  a 12-year-old 
hunter. 


TURKEY  WATCHER 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


FORGET  THE  NAME  of  my  moun- 
tain. You  need  to  know  only  that  it 
is  one  of  the  many  ridges  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Ridge  and  Valley  Province,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  heart  of  traditional  wild 
turkey  country.  During  the  fourteen 
years  I have  lived  here,  I have  been  a 
turkey  watcher,  but  until  the  last  five 
years  my  watches  had  been  fast 
glimpses  of  turkeys  flapping  off  over 
the  ridge. 

Then  my  luck  changed.  Or  rather, 
my  husband  Rruce  came  home  one  day 
with  a Lynch’s  Foolproof  Turkey  Call. 
And  foolproof  it  was.  Whenever  I used 
it,  I got  into  a dialogue  with  the  nearest 
tom  turkey.  I'd  scrape  the  flat  cedar 
paddle  over  the  edges  of  the  elongated 
box,  supposedly  imitating  a lovesick 
hen,  and  “Gobble-gobble”  would  be 
my  answer. 

Never  Saw  Turkey 

But  I never  saw  the  turkey,  no  matter 
how  many  times  I heard  it.  Not,  that  is, 
until  the  spring  of  1981,  when  turkeys 
seemed  to  be  everywhere.  That  April 
my  foolproof  call  finally  paid  for  itself. 
By  close  observation  over  the  years  I 
had  discovered  a crossing  the  turkeys 
used,  so  early  one  morning  I settled 
down  in  a tangle  of  mountain  laurel, 
back  against  a large  oak,  and  scraped 
that  paddle  over  the  box  five  times.  As 
usual,  a tom  answered  immediately. 
But  unlike  all  the  other  times,  it  did  not 
end  there.  When  I called  a second  time, 
the  turkey  again  replied,  and  this  time 
he  was  much  closer. 

Before  I could  compose  myself,  he 
came  running  down  the  woods  trail  a 
couple  of  yards  to  my  right,  followed 
by  two  hens.  Then  he  veered  sharply 
left,  crashed  through  the  laurel  a few 
feet  in  front  of  me  and  burst  out  into 
our  old  hayfield.  He  came  to  a halt  less 


than  30  feet  from  where  I was  hidden 
and  fanned  his  tailfeathers.  The  hens 
pecked  calmly  at  the  ground  as  their 
lord  and  master  slowly  surveyed  the 
area. 

Cautiously,  I touched  that  foolproof 
call.  He  gobbled  back.  Then  he  and 
his  harem  ambled  through  a patch  of 
blackberry  canes  and  into  a nearby  lo- 
cust grove.  Again  I used  the  call.  Not 
only  did  he  answer  but  a second 
smaller  male  also  came  running  across 
the  field  from  the  opposite  ridge.  That 
turkey  call  was  more  than  foolproof,  it 
was  taking  on  overtones  of  magic! 

Expecting  a battle  between  the  two 
gobblers,  I saw  instead  a magnificent 
display  by  the  first.  He  moved  in  slow 
motion,  as  if  overwhelmed  by  the  maj- 
esty of  his  bearing.  His  tailfeathers 
were  fanned  to  their  fullest  as  he  strut- 
ted under  the  locusts. 

The  second  male,  apparently  ac- 
knowledging his  superior,  collapsed  his 
own  lesser  fan,  but  he  did  stay  near  one 
of  the  hens.  The  other  hen  remained 
with  the  larger  gobbler.  That  gobbler, 
though,  was  still  more  interested  by 
my,  or  rather  Lynch’s,  calls,  and  every 
time  I used  it  he  spread  his  tailfeathers. 
This  bizarre  exchange  continued  for 
half  an  hour.  In  fact,  he  was  so  intent  in 
responding  that  the  smaller  male  suc- 
ceeded in  spiriting  away  a hen.  “My” 
tom  never  noticed.  He  kept  looking  for 
the  shy  hen  who  talked  to  him  but  did 
not  join  his  harem  as  normal  hens  do. 

His  one  loyal  hen,  seemingly  uncon- 
cerned by  his  actions,  kept  on  eating. 
Eventually  she  wandered  down  the 
field  and  disappeared  into  some  dried 
weeds.  That  brought  the  tom  to  his 
senses  and  he  hurried  after  her,  stum- 
bling a bit  in  his  haste.  No  doubt  he 
had  finally  decided  a bird  in  the  hand 
was  worth  two  in  the  bush. 
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Naturally,  on  the  basis  of  such  a fan- 
tastic experience,  I gave  all  the  credit  to 
Lynch.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that 
maybe  those  toms  were  a little  stupid. 
As  spring  has  succeeded  spring,  I have 
spent  many  hours  trying  to  recreate 
that  experience,  but  without  success. 

But  I have  had  other  encounters 
with  wild  turkeys,  and  I cherish  the 
memories. 


MOST  OF  MY  exciting  wildlife  experiences  oc- 
cur in  the  off  months.  Like  that  muggy  buggy 
day  in  August  when  I saw  all  those  turkeys. 
Some  were  motionless,  others  were  scratch- 
ing in  the  dirt,  one  or  two  seemed  to  be  sen- 
tinels. 


along  a favorite  old  woods  road.  We 
were  not  even  thinking  of  turkeys,  but 
of  a red  fox  den  he  had  recently  found 
and  wanted  to  show  me.  As  we  waded 
through  the  wet  grass,  David  suddenly 
whispered,  “There’s  a turkey  on  the 
trail.”  I looked  up  to  see  a number  of 
poults  scattering  into  the  underbrush 
to  our  left  while  the  mother  hen  went 
clucking  up  the  bank  to  our  right. 

We  sat  down  and  waited.  After  a few 
minutes  several  poults  emerged  from 
hiding.  The  hen  called  out  a warning 
and  they  ran  into  the  weeds  again. 
Then  the  hen  came  back  down  the 
bank,  still  calling,  but  the  poults  re- 
mained silent  and  hidden.  We  watched 
as  the  hen  walked  up  and  down  the 
trail  in  front  of  us,  continuing  her  dis- 
tress cries.  It  was  obvious  the  family 
would  be  reunited  only  after  we  left,  so 
we  continued  on  our  way. 

Late  the  next  month  my  husband 
Bruce  did  his  yearly  bush-hogging  of  a 
small  field  we  keep  cleared  a mile  from 
our  home.  It  is  tucked  between  two 
ridges,  surrounded  by  woods,  and  like 
any  mountain  meadow  it  is  more  in- 
clined than  flat.  That  evening  he  took 
me  to  examine  his  work,  lamenting 
about  the  wildlife  he  had  undoubtedly 
disturbed  by  his  work. 

Too  Dark  for  Deer 


One  bright  afternoon  in  early  June 
as  I walked  to  a sunny  glade  to  look  for 
ruffed  grouse  families,  I was  inter- 
cepted by  a hen  turkey.  She  ran  to 
within  four  feet  of  me,  dragging  her 
wingtips  and  clucking  loudly.  Then  she 
slowly  circled  me,  head  up,  every  inch 
a queen.  With  each  circle  she  moved  a 
little  farther  along  the  trail  and  I,  in  a 
bewitched  trance,  followed.  That  was 
exactly  what  she  wanted,  of  course,  to 
confuse  and  distract  me  so  I would  not 
notice  her  nearby  nest.  And,  of  course, 
she  succeeded.  By  the  time  I recovered 
from  the  excitement  of  observing  a 
wild  turkey  so  closely,  I had  forgotten 
exactly  where  she  came  from,  if  in  fact 
I had  ever  noticed. 

The  following  June,  I went  for  a 
morning  walk  with  my  son  David, 


As  we  neared  the  clearing,  Bruce 
suddenly  froze  and  pointed  to  the 
shorn  slope.  “Look!  Some  deer  are 
grazing  there  already.”  But  the  figures 
looked  too  dark  for  deer.  My  binoculars 
showed  they  were  four  tom  turkeys, 
three  with  beards  that  swept  the 
ound  and  one  smaller  tom  with  a 
half-length  beard.  We  watched  as  they 
fed,  scratching  the  cut  grass  like  chick- 
ens. One  even  stretched  and  fluttered 
his  wings  in  what  I had,  until  then, 
thought  was  only  a chicken  gesture. 
But  of  course  I had  never  before  ob- 
served four  tom  turkeys  going  about 
their  normal  business. 

We  continued  to  watch  as  another 
tom  feinted  with  the  smaller  half- 
beard, who  promptly  trotted  off  into 
the  woods.  One  by  one,  the  others  fol- 
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lowed,  probably  heading  for  a roost 
tree  as  the  sun  had  already  set.  They 
never  knew  how  satisfying  they  had 
capped  the  day  for  two  humans. 

So  I had  seen,  in  the  last  five  years, 
nearly  every  phase  of  a wild  turkey’s 
life.  But  another  thrill  awaited  me  in 
that  best  of  all  turkey  years  on  our 
mountain  — 1985  — and  it  wasn’t  long 
in  coming.  This  one  came  in  mid- 
August  on  still  another  ridge  trail  that  I 
walk  every  morning  no  matter  what 
the  weather  or  how  I feel.  On  that 
humid,  overcast  day  I was  very  tired. 
Why  was  I pushing  myself,  I won- 
dered. After  all,  I had  not  seen  any- 
thing of  note  for  weeks  during  the  dol- 
drums of  August,  and  lack  of  sleep  plus 
the  weather  made  me  drag  my  feet. 

Nevertheless,  I pushed  on.  I have 
learned  that  no  matter  what  the 
weather  or  time  of  year,  you  never 
know  what  might  happen  when  you 
spend  time  in  the  woods.  I am  contin- 
ually surprised  to  find  myself  alone  in 
the  outdoors  except  during  the  prime 
hunting  months  of  October  through 
January.  Hunters  could  learn  so  much 
about  their  quarry  if  they  would  only 
make  a regular  check  on  things.  Most 
of  my  exciting  wildlife  experiences,  like 
running  into  black  bears  or  watching  a 
doe  nurse  her  fawn,  occur  during  the 
off  months  of  the  year. 

That  muggy  buggy  day  in  August 
was  such  an  example.  Sudden  move- 
ment on  the  slope  ahead  froze  me  in  my 
tracks.  Through  the  stubs  of  blueberry 
bushes  that  insist  on  growing  in  the 
middle  of  our  trail,  I saw  turkeys,  lots 
of  them,  a combined  family  grouping 
of  hens  and  almost-grown  poults.  Some 


were  motionless,  others  were  scratch- 
ing in  the  dirt.  Barely  breathing,  I 
eased  the  binoculars  up  to  my  eyes  and 
watched  them.  One  or  two  seemed  to 
be  sentinels.  They  occasionally  looked 
in  my  direction,  but  apparently  there 
was  enough  shrubbery  to  obstruct  their 
view. 

Flies  landed  on  my  face  and  buzzed 
about  my  ears.  I never  twitched.  Two 
gray  squirrels  ran  down  a nearby  oak 
tree,  making  enough  noise  to  stir  the 
turkeys.  I was  certain  the  squirrels 
would  start  scolding  and  alert  the 
birds,  but  although  they  saw  me  they 
never  gave  me  away.  They  just  contin- 
ued gathering  food.  This  frozen  state  of 
affairs  lasted  well  past  the  blowing  of 
the  8 a.m.  factory  whistle  in  town,  but 
at  last  I could  remain  motionless  no 
longer. 

One  Soft  Cluck 

Slowly  and  carefully,  I inched  along 
that  trail,  eager  to  discover  how  many 
turkeys  were  in  the  flock.  When  I was 
within  50  feet  of  them,  I heard  one 
soft  cluck.  Heads  bobbed  up  in  all  di- 
rections. I counted  fourteen  as  they  lei- 
surely moved  off  into  the  woods.  Fol- 
lowing my  policy  of  non- alarm,  I con- 
tinued my  quiet  slow  movements  long 
after  they  had  rustled  out  of  earshot. 

I wonder  what  has  been  happening 
over  the  last  fourteen  years?  Has  the 
wild  turkey  population  increased,  are 
they  merely  less  cautions  — more  used 
to  the  two-legged  female  who  watches 
them  — or  is  my  luck  improving?  What- 
ever it  is,  I am  content  — and  looking 
forward  to  many  more  years  of  turkey 
watching. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

On  the  mountains  there  is  freedom! 

The  world  is  perfect  everywhere, 

Save  where  man  comes  with  his  torment. 

— Schiller 
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The  White  Pine 


By  Karl  J.  Power 


Karl  J.  Power 

THE  white  pine’s  needles  are  long  and  soft 
and  flexible.  A dark  bluish-green,  they  are  at- 
tached in  bundles,  five  needles  per  bundle. 


THE  eastern  or  northern  white  pine  — 
Pinus  strobus  — \s  named  for  its  clean 
white  wood.  The  largest  conifer  of  the 
Northeast,  the  white  pine  is  also  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  trees  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
favorable  growing  seasons,  a young  white 
pine  can  grow  four  feet  in  height  and  gain 
one  inch  in  diameter.  Its  pyramidal  shape 
can  attain  a height  of  100  to  150  feet,  and 
the  loose,  spreading  branches  can  span 
50  to  60  feet. 

Branches  grow  out  from  the  trunk  in  an- 
nual whorls.  The  age  of  a standing  white 
pine  can  be  closely  determined  by  count- 
ing these  whorls  of  branches.  Start  with 


three  to  account  for  the  seedling  years, 
then  count  the  whorls  as  they  go  up  the 
trunk.  A pine  tree  with  27  whorls,  for  exam- 
ple, is  30  years  old. 

The  2 to  5-inch  needles  are  soft  and 
flexible.  A dark  bluish-green  color,  they  are 
attached  in  bundles,  five  needles  per  bun- 
dle. 

White  pine  bark  has  a smooth  finish  and 
is  dark  green.  The  bark  of  the  lower  trunk 
on  mature  trees  grows  thicker  (1  to  2 
inches),  and  develops  a rough  finish  with 
deep  furrows. 

The  root  system  is  wide  spreading  and 
moderately  deep.  This  system,  combined 
with  the  flexible  limbs,  enables  the  tree  to 
withstand  storms  and  strong  winds  with 
little  damage. 

White  pine  cones  are  slender  and  reach 
6 to  8 inches  in  length.  The  seeds  con- 
tained in  the  cones  are  oval  shaped  and 
about  Va  inch  in  length.  Numerous  species 
of  birds  and  wildlife  feed  on  these  small 
seeds.  Many  of  these  same  creatures  nest 
in  the  white  pines. 

White  pines  grow  well  in  any  type  of  soil. 
They  thrive  in  swampy  bogs  as  well  as  on 
rocky  mountain  slopes. 

The  value  of  the  white  pine  goes  well 
back  into  history.  The  tall  masts  and  spars 
of  many  New  England  clipper  ships  were 
made  from  the  straight  trunks  of  this  pine. 
Its  timber  uses  have  grown  drastically  over 
the  years.  Today,  white  pine  lumber  has  a 
wide  range  of  uses  in  the  construction  of 
houses  and  furniture.  A quick  look  around 
your  home  will  probably  show  many  differ- 
ent items  made  from  this  soft  pine  wood. 


Canada  Geese  by  Dave  Wolford 

Look  — and  listen  — for  flocks  of  Canada  geese  migrating  north  this  month. 
Unlike  most  other  species  of  birds,  geese  remain  in  family  groups  for  nearly  a 
year.  Flocks  seen  now  are  probably  comprised  of  several  families.  The  adults  will 
lead  the  flock  back  to  where  they  nested  the  previous  year.  It’s  at  that  time  that 
the  young,  now  yearlings,  will  leave  their  parents  and  join  other  yearlings.  These 
birds  will  not  breed  until  they  are  two  or,  more  likely,  three  years  of  age.  Most  geese 
nest  in  Arctic  and  subarctic  regions,  but  they  are  becoming  increasingly  abundant 
in  the  United  States  where  modern  farming  practices  and  the  creation  of  farm 
ponds  and  reservoirs  provide  all  their  nesting  needs. 
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Hunting  in  Southcentral 
Pennsylvania 

By  Wes  Bower 

IES,  Southcentral  Region 


The  Southcentral  Region  is  a land 
of  diversity.  Rugged  game-filled 
ridges  rising  from  broad  farming  val- 
leys dominate  much  of  southcentral 
Pennsylvania.  The  fertile  land  of  both 
field  and  forest  supports  abundant  big 
and  small  game  populations. 

In  this  eleven-county  area,  the 
hunter  can  find  excellent  deer,  squirrel 
and  grouse  populations  only  a few 
miles  from  equally  fine  dove,  wood- 
chuck and  pheasant  hunting. 

This  great  variety  of  game  species  is 
made  possible  by  the  geography  of  the 
Southcentral  Region.  Ridge  names 
such  as  Allegheny,  Tuscarora,  Tussey, 
South,  Shade  and  Timmins  lead  the 
list  in  the  mountainous  counties  of 
Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Franklin,  Blair, 
and  Fulton.  To  the  east  are  the  lowland 
agricultural  counties  of  Cumberland, 
Adams,  Mifflin,  Juniata,  Snyder  and 
parts  of  Perry.  This  great  contrast  of 
ridges  on  one  hand  and  rich  farming 
land  on  the  other  is  the  key  to  the 
Southcentral’s  game  resources. 

As  in  most  other  areas  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, raccoons  here  are  generally 
underharvested.  Some  trappers  and 
hound  dog  men,  however,  derive  extra 
recreation  from  raccoon  trapping  and 
hunting. 

The  diversity  of  game  in  the  South- 
central  Region  is  matched  by  equally 
varied  public  hunting  facilities.  Both 
forested  mountain  country  and  low 
farmland  offer  wide  stretches  of  State 
Game  Lands,  Farm  Game  and  Safety 
Zone  cooperative  lands,  a federal  area, 
and  Environmental  Resources  proper- 
ties. Total  land  area  open  to  public 
hunting  in  the  Southcentral  is  over 
841,000  acres. 

The  Southcentral  Region  contains 
MARCH  1987 


46  tracts  of  State  Game  Lands  totaling 
194,398  acres.  (See  tables  for  locations 
and  game  species  available.)  Some  of 
these  State  Game  Lands  straddle  hog- 
back ridges,  while  others  lie  on  rich 
farm  soil. 
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DEER  HUNTERS  have  excellent  sport  in  the 
challenge  of  hunting  with  a flintlock. 

The  Farm  Game  Cooperative  Pro- 
gram in  southcentral  Pennsylvania 
leases  444,429  acres  on  3465  farms  for 
public  hunting.  The  Safety  Zone  Pro- 
gram provides  an  additional  396,804 
acres  on  2272  tracts.  All  are  open  to 
public  hunting.  Safety  Zone  signs  are 
erected  near  buildings  on  both  Farm 
Game  and  Safety  Zone  lands.  (See 
tables  for  county  breakdowns  of  both 
programs.) 

Stone  Valley 

The  Stone  Valley  Recreation  Area  in 
Huntingdon  County,  about  6500  acres, 
is  owned  and  managed  by  Penn  State 
University.  It  is  open  to  hunting.  This 
tract  of  valley  land  contains  farm  prop- 
erties and  thick  wooded  habitat  where 
deer  and  woodchucks  are  common. 

Federally  owned  property  in  the 
Southcentral  includes  the  Letterkenny 
Army  Depot  in  Franklin  County,  with 
about  8000  acres  open  for  a special 
deer  season,  and  the  Army  Corps  of 


Southcentral,  and  some  of  them  like  the  extra 

Engineers’  Raystown  Lake  property  in 
Huntingdon  County.  Much  of  this  is 
open  to  hunting. 

Among  the  public  hunting  lands  in 
Southcentral  are  those  owned  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources.  Large  parts  of  most 
State  Parks  and  all  State  Forests  are 
open  to  public  hunting.  However,  for 
safety  reasons  these  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Resources  lands  have  cer- 
tain areas  posted  around  recreational 
facilities.  Over  326,000  acres  of  Envi- 
ronmental Resources  lands  in  the 
Southcentral  are  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing. (See  tables  for  names,  locations 
and  acreages.) 

Picking  the  top  game  species  for  the 
Southcentral  Region  is  tough.  The 
white-tailed  deer  certainly  has  to  be 
given  serious  consideration.  All  eleven 
counties  have  ample  populations,  but 
Huntingdon,  Bedford  and  Perry  coun- 
ties normally  have  the  highest  kill. 
However,  the  agricultural  counties. 
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STATE  GAME  LANDS 

County 

Tract 

Nearest  Town 

Acreage 

Game 

Adams 

249 

Biglerville 

1942 

Pheasant,  Squirrel,  Rabbit 

Bedford 

26 

Pavia 

11926 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Deer,  Turkey 

41 

Bakers  Summit 

2626 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Deer,  Rabbit 

48 

Buffalo  Springs 

9300 

Grouse,  Deer,  Turkey,  Rabbit 

49 

Clearville 

6310 

Grouse,  Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

73 

Martinsburg 

13878 

Grouse,  Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

97 

Everett 

7312 

Grouse,  Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

104 

Hyndman 

8203 

Grouse,  Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

261 

Hopewell 

2922 

Rabbit,  Grouse,  Deer,  Squirrel 

Blair 

118 

Williamsburg 

5932 

Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

147 

Martinsburg 

6073 

Grouse,  Deer,  Rabbit,  Turkey 

166 

Canoe  Creek 

6421 

Grouse,  Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

198 

Newry 

5724 

Grouse,  Squirrel,  Deer 

267 

Altoona 

352 

Grouse,  Deer,  Squirrel,  Turkey 

278 

Tyrone 

1937 

Grouse,  Deer,  Squirrel,  Turkey 

and  Woodcock 

Cumberland 

169 

Newville 

2317 

Rabbit,  Pheasant 

230 

Carlisle  Springs 

1082 

Rabbit,  Pheasant 

Franklin 

76 

Roxbury 

4323 

Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

235 

Ft.  Loudon 

6062 

Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

Fulton 

53 

McConnellsburg 

5927 

Grouse,  Deer,  Turkey 

65 

Warfordsburg 

6073 

Grouse,  Deer,  Turkey 

124 

Mercersburg 

6835 

Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

128 

Amaranth 

1695 

Grouse,  Deer,  Turkey 

Huntingdon 

67 

Broad  Top  City 

5724 

Grouse,  Deer,  Turkey 

71 

Mapleton  Depot 

4121 

Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

81 

Three  Springs 

3500 

Grouse,  Deer,  Turkey 

99 

Mount  Union 

3295 

Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

112 

Huntingdon 

5679 

Grouse,  Deer,  Turkey 

121 

New  Grenada 

1663 

Grouse,  Squirrel,  Deer 

131 

Birmingham 

308 

Squirrel,  Deer 

251 

Neelyton 

3064 

Squirrel,  Deer,  Turkey 

Juniata 

107 

Mifflintown 

6560 

Grouse,  Deer,  Turkey 

171 

Thompsontown 

1086 

Grouse,  Squirrel,  Deer 

215 

East  Waterford 

1263 

Grouse,  Deer,  Rabbit 

Mifflin 

113 

Strodes  Mills 

534 

Grouse,  Squirrel,  Deer 

Perry 

88 

Ickesburg 

6930 

Grouse,  Deer,  Turkey 

170 

Marysville 

9054 

Grouse,  Squirrel,  Deer 

254 

New  Buffalo 

906 

Waterfowl,  Deer,  Rabbit 

256 

New  Bloomfield 

1222 

Turkey,  Grouse,  Squirrel, 

Deer  and  Rabbit 

258 

Liverpool 

796 

Waterfowl,  Rabbit,  Deer 

Newport 

and  Grouse 

281 

1553 

Deer,  Rabbit 

Snyder 

188 

Beavertown 

1472 

Deer,  Pheasant,  Rabbit 

194 

Meiserville 

698 

Deer,  Pheasant,  Rabbit 

212 

Selinsgrove 

512 

Deer,  Pheasant,  Rabbit 

particularly  Adams  County,  generally 
produce  the  heaviest  whitetails. 

With  so  much  public  land  available 
in  the  region,  after  the  traditional 
heavy  days  of  hunting  pressure,  sports- 
men can  usually  find  hunting  lands 
relatively  uncrowded. 


During  the  first  quarter  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  southcentral  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania harbored  the  last  remaining 
flocks  of  wild  turkeys.  Building  from 
these  few  isolated  flocks,  trap-and- 
transfer  programs  have  generated  a 
large  and  thriving  wild  turkey  popula- 
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FARM  GAME  COOPERATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Number 

County 

Acreage 

of  Farms 

Adams 

25,178 

232 

Bedford 

42,792 

351 

Blair 

53,366 

398 

Cumberland 

70,537 

623 

Franklin 

98,278 

712 

Fulton 

14,693 

90 

Huntingdon 

33,552 

203 

Juniata 

13,731 

94 

Mifflin 

8,275 

54 

Perry 

30,204 

248 

Snyder 

53,823 

460 

tion  in  all  suitable  habitat  throughout 
the  region. 

Turkey  hunters  take  to  the  woods 
each  fall  in  search  of  the  big  birds;  gob- 
blers also  are  hunted  during  the  state- 
wide spring  gobbler  season  each  year. 

While  all  counties  in  this  midstate 
region  have  fair  pheasant  and  rabbit 
hunting,  Adams,  Cumberland,  Mif- 
flin, Franklin,  Juniata,  Perry  and  Sny- 
der present  the  best  opportunities. 


SAFETY  ZONE  PROGRAM 

Number 

County 

Acreage 

of  Tracts 

Adams 

42,452 

120 

Bedford 

69,011 

394 

Blair 

42,309 

225 

Cumberland 

13,235 

78 

Franklin 

23,412 

92 

Fulton 

16,293 

73 

Huntingdon 

36,701 

158 

Juniata 

38,826 

196 

Mifflin 

61,971 

455 

Perry 

43,141 

285 

Snyder 

26,706 

196 

With  the  advent  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s program  to  put  into  the  field  a 
pheasant  with  more  capability  of  sur- 
viving in  the  wild,  native  populations 
are  being  established  in  counties  where 
previously  stocked  birds  were  the  only 


SPRING  GOBBLER  SEASON  entices  many 
sportsmen  into  the  woods,  while  others  like 
the  sound  of  their  hounds  chasing  raccoons 
during  the  long  chilly  nights. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESOURCES 

LANDS  OPEN  TO  PUBLIC  HUNTING  IN 
SOUTHCENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Acreage  Open 

County 

Name 

Location 

to  Hunting 

Adams 

Michaux  State  Forest 

Caledonia 

21,897 

Bedford 

Buchanan  State  Forest 

Chaneysville 

29,603 

Blue  Knob  State  Park 

Pavia 

2,882 

Shawnee  State  Park 

West  of  Bedford 

2,457 

Cumberland 

Michaux  State  Forest 

Pine  Grove  Furnace 

J 34,665 

Tuscarora  State  Forest 

Doubling  Gap 

Franklin 

Michaux  State  Forest 

Caledonia 

j 38,258 

Buchanan  State  Forest 

Upper  Strasburg 

Fulton 

Buchanan  State  Forest 

Sideling  Hill 
Cowans  Gap 
Big  Cove  Tannery 

) 29,187 

Huntingdon 

Rothrock  State  Forest 

South  of  State  College 

66,272 

Trough  Creek  State  Park 

At  Trough  Creek 

180 

Juniata 

Tuscarora  State  Forest 

North  of  Reeds  Gap 

17,337 

Mifflin 

Bald  Eagle  State  Forest 

East  of  Route  322 

38,603 

Tuscarora  State  Forest 

West  of  Route  322 

18,758 

Perry 

Tuscarora  State  Forest 

New  Germantown 

41,098 

Snyder 

Bald  Eagle  State  Forest 

Beaver  Springs 
Troxelville 

J 28,684 

offering  for  ringneck  hunters. 

At  one  time,  seeing  a bear  in  parts  of 
the  Southcentral  Region  was  a rarity. 
Not  anymore.  Bear  sightings  have  been 
reported  in  every  county.  However,  the 
rugged  terrain  in  parts  of  Snyder,  Mif- 
flin, Huntingdon  and  Blair  counties 
gets  the  nod  as  this  region’s  best  bear 
country. 

Included  among  the  various  game 
species  here  are  waterfowl,  which  are 
found  throughout  much  of  the  region. 
The  Susquehanna  River  is  the  major 
attraction  for  ducks  and  geese.  Snyder, 
Perry  and  Cumberland  counties  border 
the  river,  thus  attract  hunters  who  pre- 
fer these  species.  Creeks  which  flow 
into  the  Susquehanna  also  offer  fine 
duck  hunting,  as  does  the  Juniata  River 
basin.  Some  of  these  duck-producing 
creeks  are  the  Conodoguinet,  Yellow 
Breeches,  Sherman  and  Tuscarora. 

The  Game  Commission  has  made 
eastern  Pennsylvania  more  attractive 
to  ducks  and  geese  with  waterfowl 
management  projects  in  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  These  managed  islands 
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include  Hoover’s,  Clemson,  Swigart 
and  Haldeman  islands.  While  most  of 
these  are  closed  to  hunting,  waterfowl 
hunting  around  their  fringe  areas  has 
proved  excellent. 

Raystown 

Raystown  Lake,  the  largest  water 
impoundment  wholly  within  Pennsyl- 
vania’s borders,  attracts  some  migrant 
waterfowl.  It  is  not  considered  a top 
waterfowl  hunting  site;  nevertheless,  a 
few  persevering  duck  hunters  do  meet 
with  limited  success.  Hunters  should 
keep  in  mind  that  about  20,000  acres 
belonging  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  surround  the  8300-acre  im- 
poundment and  are  open  to  hunting. 
This  land  provides  diversified  hunting 
opportunities. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  know  more 
about  the  Southcentral  Region  should 
acquire  the  Game  Commission’s 
Southcentral  Regional  map.  It  pin- 
points all  public  land  in  this  part  of  the 
state  and  shows  basic  topography  of 
the  area. 
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THE  COMPLETE  COOPERATION  between  a pair  of  starlings  and  the  lack  of  cooperation 
between  a pair  of  flickers  led  to  the  failure  of  the  flickers’  nest. 


Yellow-Shafted  Flicker 


By  Carsten  Ahrens 


MOST  FOLKS  know  flickers. 

They’re  birds  not  easily  over- 
looked, as  they  are  colorful  and  ap- 
proach a foot  in  length.  Our  flicker 
(Colaptes  auratus)  has  a bright  red 
crescent  on  the  nape  of  his  neck  and  a 
black  crescent  below  his  chin.  The 
back  and  wings  are  brown,  evenly 
rowed  with  black  markings.  When  it 
flies,  the  underwing  feathers  flash  yel- 
low and  a white  rump  spot  is  very 
noticeable.  The  underside  of  the  body 
is  white  and  completely  spotted  with 
brown. 

If  you  are  up  close,  you  can  tell  the 
sexes  apart.  If  the  bird  has  a mus- 
tache—it  begins  on  either  side  of  the 
base  of  the  bill  and  slants  a bit  down- 
ward—it’s  a male.  The  female  has  no 
such  adornment.  Otherwise,  the  sexes 
are  colored  alike. 


On  each  foot  are  four  sharp  toes,  two 
pointed  fore,  two  aft.  The  tailfeathers 
are  sharp  and  stiff.  The  birds  appear  to 
direct  them  into  the  bark  and  use  them 
as  props  while  they  hammer  away  on  a 
tree  trunk. 

Flickers  are  loud  and  most  unmusi- 
cal. Their  repertoire  consists  mostly  of 
a much-repeated  “Wick-up,  Wick-up, 
Wick-up”  and  an  occasional  donkey- 
like “Key-ho.”  In  addition,  early  each 
spring,  the  males  spend  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  banging  away  on  metal  flash- 
ings on  roofs,  eaves,  spouts  and  other 
resonant  structures,  maybe  to  announce 
to  other  males  that  this  area  is  taken  and 
they  should  shun  it,  and  to  invite  fe- 
males to  come  right  in. 

All  woodpeckers  — and  flickers  are 
important  members  of  the  woodpecker 
family  — have  specially  designed  skulls 
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that  can  endure  with  impunity  the  rig- 
orous beatings  they  are  subjected  to. 
The  powerful  beaks  are  sharp  wood- 
working tools  woodpeckers  use  to  dig 
out  wood-boring  insects  and  excavate 
nest  tunnels  in  trees,  fenceposts  and  util- 
ity poles.  Most  woodpeckers  rarely 
touch  the  ground;  flickers  are  the  excep- 
tion for  they  spend  considerable  time 
there.  They  make  themselves  right  at 
home  on  our  lawns,  looking  for  ants.  A 
flicker  will  open  an  anthill  with  its 
beak,  expose  the  insects,  and  then,  with 
its  long  and  sticky  tongue,  lap  up  the 
indignant  inhabitants  of  the  hill  as  they 
pour  out.  Temperate  zone  ants  have  no 
greater  enemy. 

Flickers  are  birds  of  groves,  orchards, 
and  cut-over  woodlands.  Although  cav- 
ity nesters,  they  are  not  birds  of  deep 
forests.  They  show  no  partiality  to  a 
particular  species  of  tree  for  nesting 
sites,  and  they  prefer  no  particular 
height  where  the  nests  should  be  lo- 
cated. I’ve  found  their  oval  openings 
within  two  feet  of  the  ground  in  an  ap- 
ple tree’s  trunk  and  as  high  as  60  feet  up 
an  elm.  These  two  nests  both  ended  in 
tragedy. 

The  apple  tree  nest  was  plundered 
when  the  young  birds  were  completely 
feathered  but  still  clamoring  for  food.  A 
raccoon,  skunk,  or  domestic  cat  found 
easy  pickings  because  any  noise  about 
the  nest  would  bring  the  hungry  nest- 
lings to  the  opening,  where  they  ex- 
pected parents  with  food.  One  wouldn’t 
expect  to  find  this  complete  lack  of  com- 
mon sense  in  the  young  of  many  other 
species.  The  peeps  of  bobwhites,  mead- 
owlarks, and  snipe  become  silent  and 
motionless  when  a predator  is  near,  but 
the  young  of  flickers  loudly  advertise 
their  presence.  Maybe  it’s  nature’s  way 
of  determining  the  number  of  flickers 
the  earth  can  accommodate. 

The  failure  of  the  elm  nest  was  due  to 
the  complete  cooperation  between  a 
pair  of  starlings  and  the  lack  of  coopera- 
tion between  a pair  of  flickers.  The 
smaller  starlings  were  about  while  the 
flickers  took  turns  in  excavating  their 
nest.  As  soon  as  the  tunnel  was  com- 
pleted, the  hard  working  flickers  took  a 


vacation  and  the  starlings  got  busy. 
They  brought  in  straw  and  feathers, 
and  took  over.  A day  or  two  later,  only 
one  flicker  returned.  It  flew  to  the  open- 
ing and  disappeared  inside.  A starling 
was  there  to  meet  it.  A second  starling 
flew  to  the  opening  and  between  the 
two  of  them,  one  inside  and  one  out, 
they  shoved  and  pulled  the  owner  from 
its  own  nest.  The  three  of  them,  in  a 
screaming  clawing  cluster,  fell  60  feet  to 
the  ground  where,  in  a general  melee, 
one  of  the  starlings  disentangled  itself 
and  immediately  returned  to  the  nest 
and  disappeared  inside.  When  the 
flicker  was  free,  it  returned  to  the  nest, 
followed  by  the  second  starling,  and  the 
unhappy  action  was  repeated.  This 
happened  over  and  over  again  for  more 
than  a week.  For  another  week  the  lone 
flicker  haunted  the  area,  silently  watch- 
ing but  not  interfering  with  the  inter- 
lopers who  crammed  the  nest  with  bed- 
ding stuffs  and  went  about  the  business 
of  producing  more  starlings.  Later  that 
summer,  what  seemed  to  be  the  same 
two  flickers  excavated  a tunnel  in  an 
ancient  swamp  white  oak  where  they 
belatedly  but  successfully  produced  a 
family. 

Noisy  Courtship 

Flickers  have  a noisy  courtship.  A 
number  of  both  sexes  may  be  about,  but 
the  females  make  it  clear  which  males 
they  are  interested  in.  In  many  bird  spe- 
cies the  females  appear  passive.  A male 
common  tern,  for  example,  displays  and 
dances  awkwardly  before  a seemingly 
indifferent  female.  Finally,  he  brings  a 
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fish  treat.  If  she  rejects  his  gift,  the 
courtship  ends.  But  with  flickers,  both 
birds  display,  with  much  bobbing,  neck 
twisting,  and  bowing.  There  is  much 
follow-the-leader,  often  with  the  one 
leading  becoming  the  follower.  The 
courtship  is  characterized  with  initia- 
tive and  action  by  both  birds. 

After  courtship  the  birds  select  the 
nest  site.  It  may  be  a home  they  used 
before,  an  abandoned  burrow  built  by 
some  other  animal,  which  they  reshape 
to  their  needs,  or  they  may  excavate  a 
new  tunnel.  Average  diameter  of  the 
hole  is  about  three  inches,  and  the  tun- 
nel soon  turns  downward  for  10  to  18 
inches.  The  chamber  is  enlarged  consid- 
erably at  the  bottom  where  the  eggs  will 
be  laid  and  the  young  mature.  Flickers 
don’t  bring  in  anything  from  the  outside 
to  make  the  nest  more  comfortable. 
They  throw  out  all  the  chips  they’ve 
loosened  and  leave  only  the  saw  dust  to 
serve  as  a bed  for  the  eggs. 

Flickers  I have  observed  have  laid 
from  five  to  nine  unspotted  white  eggs. 
Both  parents  take  turns  incubating 
them,  and  the  young  break  out  of  the 
shells  in  approximately  two  weeks. 

The  young  remain  in  the  nest  for 
almost  a month  while  both  parents 
work  overtime  to  bring  home  food.  Pe- 
trels have  a single  offspring;  mourning 
doves  have  two.  But  a pair  of  flickers 
with  a nest  full  of  growing  young  work 
from  dawn  to  dark,  carrying  loads  of 
ants  and  other  insects,  ripe  berries,  and 
other  wild  fruits.  For  the  first  three 


weeks,  the  food  is  regurgitated;  during 
the  last  week,  the  insects  and  fruit  are 
masticated.  And  then,  when  the  young 
birds  leave  the  nest  and  learn  to  fly,  they 
stay  in  the  home  area  where  they  beg 
food  from  their  parents  whenever  they 
return.  Eventually,  the  young  ones 
learn  how  to  go  ant  hunting  by  them- 
selves. 

When  autumn  frosts  kill  off  the  in- 
sects and  snow  buries  the  wild  fruit, 
flickers  begin  their  migration.  When 
spring  comes,  they  return  north  at  the 
same  time  spiders,  ants  and  other  in- 
sects renew  the  activities  of  their  life 
cycles.  But  flickers  are  a restless  group. 
Except  for  the  time  when  a nest  curtails 
their  activities,  they  wander  in  small 
family  groups  in  gypsy  fashion. 

America  has  three  kinds  of  flickers. 
Our  yellow-shafted  flicker  has  western 
counterparts,  the  red-shafted  and  the 
gilded  flickers.  They  used  to  be  consid- 
ered separate  species,  but  because  they 
readily  interbreed  where  their  ranges 
overlap,  scientists  consider  them  all 
members  of  the  same  species  and  now 
refer  to  all  of  them  as  common  flickers. 
The  red-shafted  and  gilded  varieties 
would  be  duplicates  of  their  eastern 
cousins  except  that  neither  has  bright 
red  crescents  on  the  backs  of  the  heads, 
and  the  males  of  both  westerners  have 
red  instead  of  black  moustaches. 

Interesting  Flight  Pattern 

Flickers  and  other  woodpeckers  have 
an  interesting  flight  pattern.  First,  they 
flap  their  wings  strongly,  increasing 
their  speed.  Then  they  close  their  wings 
and  make  a long,  downward  curve  that 
eventually  turns  upward  again.  This  is 
followed  by  successive  wing  beats  and 
curves.  The  flight  is  undulating  and 
graceful. 

Occasionally  an  old  flicker,  probably 
one  that  lost  a mate,  refrains  from  the 
fall  migration.  When  I was  a boy,  we 
skated  on  the  ice  of  an  abandoned 
quarry  surrounded  by  overgrown  red 
cedars  and  staghorn  sumac.  It  was  a 
rare  outing  when  we  weren’t  watched 
by  a flicker  in  the  lone  cottonwood 
there. 
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Grouse  Are  Where  You 
Find  ’Em 

By  Bryce  Hall 

PGC  Field  Forester 


ALIGHT  misty  rain  was  falling  and 
.temperatures  were  on  the  chilly 
side  when  I arrived  at  SGL  28  in  the 
Owl’s  Nest  area  of  Elk  County  for  an 
afternoon  of  grouse  hunting.  I had 
counted  seven  grouse  along  the  road 
leading  to  the  parking  lot.  It  seemed 
the  birds  were  forsaking  the  cover  of 
the  wet  brush  and  coming  out  in  the 
open  to  dry  off  a little  bit.  Things  were 
looking  good. 

The  tail  of  my  black  labrador  Buzz 
was  beating  a mile  a minute  within 
seconds  after  I turned  him  loose.  I fin- 
gered my  safety  and  strained  to  pick 
out  the  birds  I knew  were  about  to 
flush.  As  Buzz  closed  in,  three  grouse 
rose  in  unison  and  made  a beeline  for  a 
nearby  hemlock  stand.  When  no  shots 
rang  out.  Buzz  gave  me  one  of  those 
what-more-do-you-want  looks  that  I 
have  grown  used  to  over  the  years.  The 
grouse  had  flushed  in  the  one  direction 
I was  not  able  to  shoot  — toward  a log- 
ging crew  working  nearby.  But  the 
frustration  ended  quickly.  Another  step 
and  a single  busted  out  behind  me. 
Wheeling,  I swung  through  him  and 
touched  the  trigger.  The  grouse  folded 
in  a puff  of  brown  feathers  and  plum- 
meted to  the  ground  among  some 
freshly  cut  treetops.  I was  glad  to  have 
Buzz  along  to  find  and  retrieve  the  bird 
from  the  jumbled  tops.  In  no  time  at  all 
he  had  earned  his  customary  pat  on  the 
head. 

Enough  of  my  hunting  stories, 
though.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is 
to  give  some  information  on  where  to 
plan  your  next  grouse  hunt. 

I had  been  anxious  to  hunt  this  par- 
ticular area  because  it  was  being  man- 
aged under  a short  rotation  aspen  cut- 
ting plan.  Under  such  management. 


FOR  COUNTLESS  upland  game  hunters,  the 
ruffed  grouse  is  king  of  the  woods.  A flush, 
a shot,  and  a good  retrieve  provide  a memory 
that  can  last  a lifetime. 


blocks  of  2Vs,  5,  or  10  acres  are  laid  out 
in  a grid  pattern.  Blocks  are  numbered 
in  series  of  four,  and  every  ten  years  one 
of  the  four  blocks  in  each  series  is  cut. 
This  results  in  a 40-year  rotation  for  the 
aspen,  and  creates  four  different  stages 
of  growth  in  each  series.  This  scheme 
provides  the  widest  variety  of  food  and 
cover  for  grouse,  turkeys,  deer,  and 
many  nongame  species  of  wildlife. 

In  the  particular  area  I was  hunting, 
the  second  series  of  blocks  had  been 
recently  cut.  Grouse  were  busy  feeding 
on  the  buds  of  the  fresh  aspen  and  birch 
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UNDER  THE  SHORT  ROTATION  cutting  plan,  blocks  of  2Vz,  5,  or  10  acres  are  laid  out  in  a 
grid  pattern,  numbered  in  series,  and  every  10  years  one  block  in  each  series  is  cut. 


tops.  Blocks  that  had  been  cut  ten  years 
earlier  were  now  thick  with  20-foot 
aspen  that  provided  excellent  food  and 
cover,  and  there  were  also  ample  birch 
and  cherry  buds  for  grouse  to  feed  on. 
Many  conifers  are  left  standing  in  every 
block  to  provide  winter  cover  for  the 
numerous  wildlife  species  attracted  to 
these  areas. 

Tracts  managed  in  this  manner  rep- 
resent some  of  the  best  wildlife  habitat 
in  the  state.  White-tailed  deer,  rabbits, 
songbirds,  and,  in  some  cases,  snow- 
shoe  hares  flourish  in  the  improved 
habitat  conditions  created  through 
such  a cutting  scheme.  This  procedure 
is  an  excellent  means  of  managing 
aspen  and  other  low  value  timber  to 
maximize  wildlife  habitat. 

The  Game  Commission’s  wildlife 
habitat  management  program  is  one  of 
the  most  modern  and  progressive  in  the 
United  States.  Under  this  management 
program  our  even-age  cutting  practices 
are  ensuring  a supply  of  mature  trees 
while  continually  providing  the  many 
stages  of  forest  growth  and  the  asso- 
ciated food  and  cover  conditions 
needed  to  sustain  a wide  variety. 


Following  are  several  areas  in  the 
Northcentral  Region  being  managed 
on  the  short  rotation  schedules.  For  the 
locations  of  such  areas  in  other  parts  of 
the  state,  contact  any  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  five  other  regional  of- 
fices. 

Elk  County 

SGL  28  — Located  in  Highland  Town- 
ship, one-half  mile  west  of  Owls  Nest.  160 
acres  managed  in  5-acre  blocks  lying  on 
each  side  of  the  game  lands  road  which 
runs  west  from  Owls  Nest.  Two  series  of 
blocks  have  been  cut.  Another  area  is 
located  in  Spring  Creek,  Highland,  and 
Jenks  townships  north  of  Hallton.  180 
acres  managed  in  2.5-acre  blocks  can  be 
reached  by  walking  a gated  game  lands 
road  which  turns  off  Spring  Creek  Road 
and  follows  Big  Run  northeast  toward 
Owls  Nest. 

SGL  44— Located  in  Spring  Creek 
Township,  west  of  Portland  Mills  and  north 
of  Rt.  949.  65  acres  managed  in  2V2-acre 
blocks  along  Maxwell  Run  north  of  Rt. 
949.  Maxwell  Run  goes  under  Rt.  949  just 
before  entering  Jefferson  County.  Two 
series  of  blocks  have  been  cut.  Another 
area  on  SGL  44  is  located  in  Spring  Creek 
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THIS  IS  PART  of  a small  aspen  regeneration  cut  made  on  State  Game  Lands  179  in  Greene 
County  in  the  spring  of  1985.  The  regrowth  is  readily  apparent. 


Township  off  of  Rt.  949  west  of  Portland 
Mills.  520  acres  managed  in  10-acre 
blocks.  Two  series  have  been  cut.  Turn 
south  on  Empire  Ridge  road  which  inter- 
sects Rt.  949  west  of  Portland  Mills.  Blocks 
are  west  of  Empire  Ridge  road,  between 
the  road  and  the  game  lands  boundary. 

SGL  293— Located  in  Benzinger  Town- 
ship, east  of  St.  Mary’s.  215  acres  man- 
aged in  2V2-acre  blocks.  First  series  of 
blocks  cut  in  1 986.  Take  Jackson  Rd.  north 
from  Rt.  120.  Blocks  are  along  the  west 
side  of  South  Fork  Creek,  which  parallels 
Jackson  Rd.  after  you  enter  the  game 
lands. 

Clearfield  County 

SGL  77— Located  in  Sandy  Township, 
one-half  mile  east  of  Rt.  219  between 
Brockway  and  DuBois.  142  acres  man- 
aged in  2V2-acre  blocks.  Blocks  are  lo- 
cated on  each  side  of  a township  road 
which  turns  off  Rt.  219  and  goes  directly 
through  game  lands.  Two  series  of  blocks 
have  been  cut.  A second  area  is  located  in 
Sandy  Township,  approximately  one  mile 
east  of  Rt.  219  between  Brockway  and 
DuBois.  Take  the  same  township  road  off 
Rt.  219  mentioned  above,  which  leads  to  a 
Game  Commission  rifle  range  located  in 


the  center  of  the  game  lands.  From  there, 
head  for  the  south  side  of  Wolf  Run  where 
the  blocks  are  located.  One  series  has 
been  cut. 

SGL  78— Located  in  Graham  Township, 
one-quarter  mile  south  of  1-80.  95  acres 
managed  in  2V2-acre  blocks.  Take  Deer 
Creek  Rd.  to  Rt.  1 53  toward  Bigler.  A town- 
ship road  heads  north  toward  1-80  from  Rt. 
153  and  leads  to  a Game  Commission 
gate.  Walk  down  this  road  to  the  blocks. 
Two  series  have  been  cut. 

Jefferson  County 

SGL  54— Located  in  Polk  Township, 
one-half  mile  south  of  the  Elk  — Jefferson 
county  line.  500  acres  managed  in  5-acre 
blocks  laid  out  along  the  headwaters  of 
Muddy  and  Williams  Runs.  Two  series 
have  been  cut. 

McKean  County 

SGL  61  — Located  in  Liberty  Township 
approximately  one  mile  north  of  Skinner 
Creek  Rd.  west  of  Port  Allegany.  1 50  acres 
managed  in  5-acre  blocks  are  east  of  Paul 
Brook  Run  between  Paul  Brook  Run  and 
the  game  lands  boundary.  One  series  has 
been  cut. 
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Dead  Wood  for  Wildlife 

By 


Jerry  D.  Hassinger 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 
and 

IF  YOU  were  given  a test  or  re- 
sponded to  a survey,  you  could 
probably  do  a credible  job  of  listing  the 
values  of  trees  for  people.  Living  trees 
provide  shade.  Trees  filter  air.  Trees  can 
soften  the  impact  of  rain,  prevent  soil 
erosion,  produce  food  and  are  often 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  When  a tree  is  cut  it 
can  be  used  to  frame,  insulate  or, 
among  other  things,  heat  a house.  This 
article  was  written  and  reproduced  on 
a wood  product  — paper. 

In  listing  values,  you  acknowledge, 
however  tacitly,  that  a tree  must  die 
before  many  of  these  values  can  be 
realized.  This  is  also  true  of  trees  for 
wildlife.  Many  wildlife  values  are  real- 
ized only  after  a tree  or  part  of  a tree 
dies.  Dead  parts  of  live  trees  and  dead 
trees,  whether  standing  (snags)  or 
fallen  (logs)  have  special  values  for 
wildlife.  This  article  is  about  these  val- 
ues and  considerations  given  them  in 
forest  management. 


Jack  Payne 

Extension  Wildlife  Specialist 
Texas  A&M  University 

If  you  fell  a tree  you  are  affecting 
wildlife.  The  effects  can  be  beneficial 
or  detrimental,  planned  or  haphazard. 
Not  infrequently  the  whine  of  the 
chain  saw  replaces  any  thoughts  of 
wild  birds  and  other  animals  or  their 
habitat. 

We  affect  wildlife  largely  in  igno- 
rance. 

Perhaps  your  personal  values  include 
wildlife.  If  so,  you  cannot  wholly  agree 
with  those  who  think  every  dead  tree 
left  in  the  woods  is  a waste.  Dead  trees 
left  on  every  acre  fuel  many  wildlife 
activities. 

Wildlife  Use  of  Dead 
and  Down  Woody  Material 

Dead  limbs  and  trees  are  a natural 
and  desirable  component  of  wildlife 
habitat.  The  very  existence  of  many 
animals  depends  on  the  presence  of 
dead  trees. 


RUFFED  GROUSE  AND  RUFOUS-SIDED  towhees  are  among  the  species  that  nest  under 
partly  elevated  logs.  Hollow  logs  shelter  a variety  of  forest  mammals,  from  shrews  to  bears. 
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A fallen  tree  becomes  infested  with 
fungi  and  insects.  As  the  tree  decom- 
poses, borrowed  nutrients  are  returned 
to  the  soil  and  a microhabitat  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  new  tree  seedlings  is 
often  created. 

Roll  a rotting  log  aside  and  be  ready 
to  jump.  Insects,  mice,  shrews,  sala- 
manders and  snakes  all  seek  refuge  and 
search  for  food  beneath  such  cover. 
Skunks,  bears  and  woodpeckers  repeat- 
edly return  to  these  cafeterias  for  easy 
pickings. 

Depending  on  the  log’s  location  rela- 
tive to  good  cover,  a grouse  may  use  it 
for  a drumming  site.  Some  rot- resistant 
logs  have  been  used  by  generations  of 
grouse. 

The  accumulation  of  organic  mate- 
rial, including  damp,  rotting  wood 
and  leaves,  favorably  affects  mush- 
room populations.  Mushrooms  are 
food  for  insects,  turtles,  birds,  mice, 
squirrels  and  deer.  During  critical  win- 
ter periods,  highly  nutritious  mush- 
rooms can  be  important  to  deer  by 
compensating  for  nutrient  deficiencies 
in  available  forage. 

Ruffed  grouse  and  rufous-sided 
towhees  are  among  the  species  that  nest 
under  partially  elevated  logs.  Depend- 
ing on  their  size,  hollow  logs  will  shel- 
ter a variety  of  forest  mammals  from 
shrews  and  chipmunks  to  bears.  Fox 
and  coyotes  may  use  them  for  dens. 

For  deer  mice,  chipmunks,  squirrels 
and  other  small  mammals,  log  tops  are 
highways  over  the  forest  floor.  The  rat- 
tlesnake knows  this,  and  coils  next  to 
the  log.  Eventually,  food  will  arrive. 

Logs  and  stumps  are  a special  habi- 
tat requirement  for  the  redback  and 
slimy  salamander.  The  four-toed  and 
longtail  salamanders  hide  in  moist,  de- 
caying wood.  The  eggs  of  the  northern 
spring  salamander  are  laid  in  running 
water  under  logs. 

Greater  and  lesser  gray  tree  frogs 
may  be  found  in  hollow  trees,  under 
loose  bark,  or  in  rotted  logs  during  the 
summer. 

Seven  species  of  turtles,  including 
the  eastern  painted  turtle,  bask  on  logs 
in  or  near  water.  The  eastern  box  turtle 


MICE,  CHIPMUNKS,  squirrels  and  other  small 
mammals  use  log  tops  as  highways  over  the 
forest  floor.  Rattlesnakes  know  this  and  wait 
nearby.  Eventually,  food  arrives. 

may  burrow  under  a log  during  hot 
weather. 

The  northern  fence  lizard  is  found  in 
log  piles  and  around  stumps.  It  hiber- 
nates in  rotten  wood.  Special  habitat 
requirements  of  the  five-lined  skink  in- 
clude open  woods  with  logs  and  slash 
piles. 

Snakes  search  for  food  around  logs 
and  use  them  for  shelter.  Some  species, 
such  as  the  eastern  garter  snake  and  the 
eastern  worm  snake,  will  hibernate  in 
rotted  wood. 

At  least  19  kinds  of  salamanders  and 
26  species  of  reptiles  make  some  use  of 
logs,  stumps,  bark  and  slash  piles  in 
Pennsylvania’s  forests. 

The  more  I learn  about  direct  and 
indirect  uses  by  wildlife  of  dead  and 
down  woody  material,  the  more  I con- 
cur with  the  British  ecologist  Elton.  He 
believes  that  dying  and  dead  wood 
provides  one  of  the  two  or  three  great- 
est resources  for  animal  species  in  the 
forest. 

Wildlife  Use  of  Dead  Snags 
and  Cavity  Trees 

Standing  dead  trees  and  dead  parts 
of  live  trees  are  both  room  and  board 
for  many  kinds  of  wildlife.  Thirty-five 
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TABLE  1.  Saving  hard  (HS)  and  soft  (SS)  snags  and  live  trees  (LT)  with  cavities  in  the  following 
situations  will  provide  potential  benefits  for  the  indicated  cavity  using  birds. 


Cutting  Site  and  Type  (A  to  E)‘  of  Cutting  Activity 

Frequently  chosen 

Cavity  Using 
Birds 

Forest 

Forest-Field 

Edge 

Near  Water, 
Wetland 

Scattered  trees, 
Large  Fields 

cavity  tree  type" 

Interior 

Live 

Dead 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

LT 

HS 

SS 

Wood  Duck 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Hooded  Merganser 

X 

X 

X 

X 

American  Kestrel 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Barn  Owl 

X 

X 

X 

X 

? 

Screech  Owl 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Barred  Owl 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Saw-Whet  Owl 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Great-Horned  Owl 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Chimney  Swift 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Northern  Flicker 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Pileated  Woodpecker 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Yellow-Bellied  Sapsucker 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Downy  Woodpecker 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Red-Headed  Woodpecker 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Red-Bellied  Woodpecker 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

? 

Great-Crested  Flycatcher 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Tree  Swallow 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Black-Capped  Chickadee 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Carolina  Chickadee 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Tufted  Titmouse 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

White-Breasted  Nuthatch 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Red-Breasted  Nuthatch 

X 

? 

X 

X 

X 

Brown  Creeper 

X 

X 

X 

Winter  Wren 

X 

? 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Carolina  Wren 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

House  Wren 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Bewick’s  Wren 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Prothonotary  Warbler 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Eastern  Bluebird 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Purple  Martin 

X 

X 

X 

X 

? 

European  Starling 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

House  Sparrow 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Turkey  Vulture 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Black  Vulture 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

TOTAL: 

19 

19 

24 

27 

14 

26 

29 

27 

PERCENT: 

54 

54 

69 

77 

40 

2 

1-2 

4 

’Type  of  tree  cutting  activity—  A:  partial  cutting  within  a woodlot,  often  a diameter  limit  cut  or  thinning; 
B:  cutting  heavy  enough  to  create  clearings  within  a woodlot,  often  a clearcut;  C:  cutting  within 
100  feet  of  a field,  often  fuelwood  removal;  D:  any  cutting  near  a stream,  pond  or  within  other  wetland 
sites;  E:  removal  of  trees  competing  with  crops  or  for  purposes  of  site  development,  often  the  elimina- 
tion of  a fencerow. 

’’Cavity  tree  type—  LT:  a live  tree  with  a cavity  large  enough  to  shelter  the  indicated  species;  HS:  a hard 
or  firm  dead  snag  with  or  without  bark  and  with  a cavity  large  enough  to  shelter  the  indicated  species; 
SS:  a soft,  punky  dead  snag  with  a suitable  cavity. 
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species  of  birds  and  20  kinds  of  mam- 
mals in  Pennsylvania  use  tree  cavities 
(see  Tables  1 and  2). 

Wood  ducks  look  for  cavities  near 
water.  Barn  owls  look  for  sites  near 
large  fields.  Bluebirds  can  nest  in 
wooden  fence  posts  bordering  farm 
fields,  and  they  can  occupy  holes  in 
snags  left  in  recently  clearcut  areas. 
Unlike  the  barn  owl  and  bluebird,  pile- 
ated  woodpeckers  are  birds  of  the  deep 
woods.  They  will  nest  in  tree  holes  far 
from  fields.  Table  1 shows  where  35 
bird  species  look  for  nesting  sites. 

In  addition  to  location,  the  nature  of 
the  cavity  tree  determines  its  attrac- 
tiveness to  some  kinds  of  birds.  While 
many  species  will  choose  a cavity  in 
either  a live  or  a dead  tree,  this  is  not 
true  of  all  species.  The  yellow-bellied 
sapsucker,  for  example,  constructs  a 
new  cavity  each  year  in  a live  tree.  The 
northern  flicker,  on  the  other  hand, 
uses  or  excavates  cavities  in  dead  trees. 
Whether  a snag  is  hard  (sound)  or  soft 
(punky)  also  influences  its  use  by  birds. 
The  pileated  and  hairy  woodpeckers 
choose  to  nest  in  hard  snags.  The 
brown  creeper  nests  under  exfoliating 
bark  of  recently  dead  trees.  The  black- 
capped  and  Carolina  chickadees,  how- 
ever, avoid  sound  trees.  They  prefer  to 
excavate  nesting  cavities  in  soft  snags. 

In  addition  to  the  soundness  and 
location  of  a cavity  tree,  other  factors 
that  may  affect  its  use  by  wildlife  are: 

1.  The  size  of  the  cavity.  Will  the 
entrance  accommodate  a bluebird,  a 
barn  owl,  a squirrel,  a raccoon  or  a 
bear? 

2.  The  diameter  and  height  of  the 
cavity  tree.  The  house  wren  and  blue- 
bird, for  instance,  rarely  nest  in  holes 
more  than  12  feet  above  the  ground; 
pileated  woodpecker  cavities,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  mainly  found  higher 
than  15  feet.  Generally  speaking,  the 
larger  the  animal,  the  larger  the  diam- 
eter of  the  tree  selected  for  nesting. 

3.  The  direction  faced  by  the  cavity 
entrance.  Screech  owls,  for  example, 
often  choose  cavities  with  openings 


Table  2.  Mammals  That  Use  Tree 
Cavities  in  Pennsylvania. 


Opossum 
Pipistrelle  Bat 

Little  Brown  Bat 

Keen  Bat 
Indiana  Bat 
Sliver-haired  Bat 

Big  Brown  Bat 
Evening  Bat 
Gray  Squirrel 
Fox  Squirrel 


Red  Squirrel 
Eastern  Flying 
Squirrel 

Northern  Flying 
Squirrel 
Chipmunk 
Deer  Mouse 
White-footed 
Mouse 
Porcupine 
Raccoon 
Black  Bear 
Long-tailed 
Weasel 


Only  the  squirrels  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
kinds  of  bats  are  obligate  cavity  nesters. 
Other  species  may  use  cavities  if  they  are 
available. 


facing  north,  possibly  for  their  rela- 
tively low  internal  light  levels. 

4.  The  location  of  the  cavity  en- 
trance relative  to  a litnb.  The  Carolina 
wren  is  among  several  species  that  seem 
to  prefer  cavities  on  the  undersides  of 
limbs. 

5.  The  relationship  to  other  cavity 
trees.  Gray  and  fox  squirrels  often 
choose  cavities  that  are  near  other  cav- 
ity trees. 

6.  The  nature  of  the  woodlot.  While 
most  species  choose  stands  of  deciduous 
trees  or  deciduous  and  conifers  mixed, 
the  saw  whet  owl  is  one  species  that 
prefers  pure  stands  of  evergreens.  The 
understory  around  a cavity  tree  will 
also  influence  its  suitability  for  some 
species.  Hairy  and  downy  woodpeckers 
prefer  open  and  dense  understories  re- 
spectively. Similarly,  dense  under- 
stories are  favored  by  gray  squirrels, 
but  fox  squirrels  are  attracted  to  wood- 
lots  with  more  open  understories. 

7.  The  time  of  the  year.  Cavity  trees 
are  used  for  nesting,  roosting,  winter 
shelter,  sanctuary,  food  storage,  and 
food  seeking.  One  researcher  found 
that  amphibians  and  reptiles  use  cavi- 
ties most  in  the  summer  and  early  fall; 
use  by  mammals  is  greatest  in  late  fall 
and  winter.  Bird  use  is  greatest  in 
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SEVEN  SPECIES  of  turtles,  including  the 
eastern  painted  turtle,  above,  bask  on  logs 
in  or  near  water.  The  eastern  box  turtle  some- 
times burrows  under  a log  during  hot  weather. 

spring  and  early  summer.  People  clean- 
ing out  bird  boxes  in  early  March  fre- 
quently find  deer  mice  using  them  as 
winter  apartments. 

The  presence  of  cavities  or  the  sub- 
strate (heart  rot  or  other  decay)  for  ex- 
cavating cavities  is  not  the  only  value  of 
a dying  or  dead  tree  for  wildlife.  Snags 
are  also  a common  source  of  insects  and 
other  invertebrates.  This  food  source 
may  be  especially  important  for  over- 


wintering birds.  If  snags  are  houses 
and  cafeterias,  they  are  also  airports. 

Flycatchers  use  snags  for  launch  sites 
as  they  sally  forth  time  and  again  after 
flying  insects.  A snag  bordering  a field 
or  orchard  may  be  used  routinely  by 
hawks  in  the  day  and  owls  at  night 
while  they  wait  for  errant  field  mice. 
Similarly,  kingfishers,  ospreys  and  bald 
eagles  will  perch  on  or  fish  from  dead 
trees  standing  in  or  near  water.  At  least 
30  kinds  of  birds  regularly  use  snags  for 
foraging  perches.  Additionally,  the  in- 
digo bunting,  northern  mockingbird 
and  crow  are  three  of  eight  species  that 
regularly  use  snags  for  singing  perches. 

Tve  already  mentioned  or  referred  to 
135  vertebrate  species  of  wildlife  that 
make  some  use  of  dying  and  dead  trees 
and  logs.  The  number  of  invertebrates 
that  use  decaying  wood  is  countless; 
the  use  of  hollow  trees  by  honey  bees  is 
but  one  well  known  example.  Directly 
or  indirectly,  all  forest  wildlife  species 
are  affected  to  one  extent  or  another  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  dying  and 
dead  trees.  Clearly,  dead  wood  is  vital 
for  wildlife. 

Forest  management  guidelines  to 
help  provide  the  needs  oF  Pennsyl- 
vania’s cavity  nesters  will  be  covered 
next  month. 


in  , , 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


The  Gardening  Book,  by  the  editors  of  “Farmstead  Magazine,”  TAB  Books,  Inc.,  Blue 
Ridge  Summit,  PA  17214,  196  pp.,  softbound,  $10.95.  This  comprehensive  collection  of 
articles  from  “Farmstead  Magazine”  is  full  of  suggestions  for  getting  the  most  from 
gardens  of  any  size.  Step-by-step  advice  on  growing  vegetables,  herbs,  flowers  and  fruit 
and  nut  trees  makes  this  a good  guide  for  all  types  of  gardeners 


Great  Sausage  Recipes  and  Meat  Curing,  by  Rytek  Kutas,  The  Sausage  Maker,  177 
Military  Rd.,  Buffalo,  NY  14207,  499  pp.,  $19.95.  The  author,  a professional  sausage 
maker,  has  made  a mail  order  business  out  of  helping  people  make  their  own  specialty 
meats.  This  book  is  an  updated  version  of  an  earlier  edition,  and  it  includes  more  details 
and  answers  to  the  most  frequently  asked  questions.  Curing,  smoking,  selecting  and 
storing  meats  are  among  the  topics  discussed. 
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I STOPPED,  took  off  my  hat  to  mop  my  brow,  then  swung  it  toward  Uncle  Bill  and  said, 
“Thanks— for  one  more  time.” 


HE  twinkle  was  still  there. 

As  we  reminisced  about  hunts 
gone  by  and  great  seasons  of  the  past  — 
which  were  really  the  one  or  two  good 
days  that  made  us  completely  forget  all 
the  “not  so  hot”  days  that  piled  up  in  a 
year  — and  the  dogs  we’d  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  owning  and  hunting  with,  I 
could  see  a glimmer  of  excitement  grow 
in  Uncle  Bill’s  eyes.  In  fact,  they  almost 
sparkled  at  the  thought  of  giving  those 
bunnies  one  more  chase. 

The  evening  had  started  harmlessly 
enough.  Uncle  Bill  was  helping  me 
make  hamburg  from  the  antelope  and 
mule  deer  I’d  just  brought  back  from 
Wyoming.  Small  game  season  was  only 
a couple  of  days  away  and  our  conver- 
sation naturally  drifted  that  way.  We 
joked  and  laughed  like  a couple  of  kids 
as  we  went  over  old  hunts  — but  we 
didn’t  care.  Such  memories  are  a pre- 
cious part  of  our  heritage,  and  humor 


puts  it  all  into  perspective.  Uncle  Bill’s 
grandson  Billy  was  there  too,  and  he 
kinda  snickered  at  us  as  if  we  were  spin- 
ning one  wheel  in  the  sand.  But  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  first  day  of  bunny 
season  showed  in  every  word  and 
action. 

I guess  we  were  to  blame,  what  with 
our  tales  of  20  to  30  rabbits  kicked  out 
each  day  and  getting  10  to  15  shots. 
Getting  four  rabbits  each  on  the  first 
day  was  just  par  for  the  course  in  years 
past.  So  was  missing  just  as  many.  But 
that’s  the  fun  part  of  bunny  hunting. 
You  enjoy  the  hits  and  laugh  at  the 
misses.  There’s  a “so  what”  attitude 
about  missing  a rabbit.  It’s  not  like  the 
“one  shot”  chance  you  might  get  at  a 
buck  or  gobbler.  There’s  no  pressure  to 
be  perfect.  If  you  miss  one  bunny,  you 
just  go  after  another.  And  everyone  has 
his  favorite  excuse  for  missing.  The 
barrel’s  crooked,  there  was  no  shot  in 
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the  shell  or,  my  favorite,  “Witness  a 
miracle  — there  goes  a rabbit  with  his 
heart  shot  out.” 

For  most  of  us,  those  days  are  gone 
forever  unless  you’re  fortunate  to  have 
a “dirty  farm”  to  hunt.  You  know  the 
kind.  Wide  fencerows,  overgrown 
fields,  and  small  woodlots  loaded  with 
greenbriars,  blowdowns,  sumac,  locust 
and  crabapple  thickets.  A veritable 
bunny  heaven  if  ever  there  was  one. 
Well,  I had  such  a farm,  and  because 
Billy’s  dad  had  to  work  the  first  day, 
Pap  was  asked  to  take  this  young  whip- 
per-snapper out  and  get  some  game.  I 
had  the  perfect  spot,  but  Uncle  Bill  was 
a little  reluctant  because  he  hadn’t 
hunted  small  game  in  eight  years.  Be- 
sides, he’d  given  most  of  his  guns  and 
hunting  clothes  to  his  grandsons.  Why, 
he’d  have  to  borrow  stuff  back  just  to 
have  enough  equipment  to  hunt. 
Sounded  like  a lot  of  bother  to  him  — so 
maybe  it  was  best  just  to  wait  until  next 
week  and  let  Billy’s  dad  take  him  out. 
Anyway,  there  were  always  too  many 
guys  out  on  the  first  day. 

Pleading  Look 

The  pleading  look  of  his  grandson, 
my  assurances  of  no  one  on  the  prop- 
erty except  us  and  the  landowner, 
plenty  of  bunnies,  my  beagle  of  ten 
years  to  do  the  chasing,  and  the  chal- 
lenge to  see  if  he  could  tumble  a bunny 
or  two  clinched  the  hunt.  He  and  Billy 


would  meet  my  brother  and  me  at  the 
farm  around  9 o’clock,  and  we’d  see 
what  we  could  do. 

First  morning  was  true  Indian  Sum- 
mer. Blue  skies,  soft  breezes,  and  warm 
temperatures.  The  only  bad  thing,  it 
was  awfully  dry.  A beagle’s  nightmare. 
Rabbits  would  be  hard  to  follow.  But, 
first-day  bunnies  aren’t  so  skittish,  and 
they  usually  offer  plenty  of  chances. 
And  I had  faith  in  my  dog.  Saddles,  my 
beagle  and  pal,  although  slowed  by 
age,  had  been  well  educated  to  the 
tricks  of  cottontails  over  the  past  ten 
seasons,  and  often  knew  where  they 
were  headed  before  they  did.  If  a rab- 
bit didn’t  hole  up,  she’d  bring  him 
around.  And  not  with  sparks  flying  off 
his  feet.  Age  just  won’t  let  her  fan  them 
like  she  used  to,  her  nose  and  snapping 
teeth  only  inches  from  a bunny’s  tail. 
Now  a cottontail  could  do  his  little 
darts  and  hippity-hops  and  then  pause 
to  determine  where  that  howling  dog 
was.  That  gives  some  classic  and  easy 
shots. 

Our  party  consisted  of  my  brother 
Jeff,  who  gets  few  chances  to  hunt 
small  game  and  enjoys  each  hunt  as  if  it 
were  his  first.  When  the  day  is  done 
there  are  few  patches  of  brush  and 
brambles  that  his  six-foot  frame  hasn’t 
tramped  through.  His  energy  and 
eagerness  is  handicapped  only  by  his 
poor  shooting  ability.  Takes  after  me,  I 
guess.  At  least  we  can  laugh  about  it. 
Don’t  ever  let  hunting  become  so  seri- 
ous you  can’t  laugh  and  enjoy  it.  We 
sure  enjoy  — boy,  do-o-o  we  enjoy! 

Uncle  Bill  is  the  next  member.  He 
was  my  mentor  in  my  youth  when  Dad 
had  to  work.  Bill  was  blessed  with 
three  beautiful  daughters,  so  he  kinda 
adopted  me  and  the  rest  of  his  neph- 
ews—tried  to  teach  us  what  was  what 
in  bunny  hunting.  He  grew  up  with 
beagles  and  bunnies  and  learned  his 


UNCLE  BILL  and  Billy  jumped  a rabbit  that 
nearly  ran  over  Saddles.  That  ol’  cottontail 
was  makin’  tracks  and  Saddles  was  in  hot 
pursuit.  . . . 
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lessons  well.  Always  a good  shot,  he 
would  hunt  at  the  drop  of  a hat  in  any 
kind  of  weather,  and  he  always  did  his 
utmost  to  see  that  we  got  some  shoot- 
ing. Age  has  slowed  the  legs  that 
walked  us  into  the  ground  when  I was 
a kid,  but  he  still  has  enough  stuff  to 
keep  up. 

Billy,  the  grandson,  is  the  typical 
teenager.  Enthusiasm  and  energy  just 
radiate  from  his  body,  which  looks  to 
be  all  knees  and  elbows.  His  youthful 
exuberance  added  an  air  of  delight  to 
our  little  band. 

Last,  is  me.  Kinda  short  in  the 
saddle,  but' I always  said  I was  built  for 
hunting.  I can  walk  under  most 
branches  that  others  have  to  stoop  to 
get  past,  and  then  they  have  to  go  back 
and  pick  up  their  hats  after  they  get 
knocked  off.  I’m  a so-so  shot  with  my 
16,  love  my  beagle  Saddles,  and  get  a 
real  charge  from  seeing  anyone  roll  a 
bunny  after  a nice  chase  by  her.  That 
was  our  group. 

Our  first  attack  would  be  the  over- 
grown hilltop  pasture,  just  full  of  rock 
piles,  stumps,  weed  patches,  green- 
briars,  and  deadfalls.  Bordered  on  one 
side  by  an  old  farm  road  and  cultivated 
fields  on  the  other,  it  always  held 
plenty  of  bunnies.  I took  the  road  side 
so  if  Saddles  pushed  one  across  I’d  be 
there  to  watch  for  cars.  Billy  was  next 
to  me  where  the  cover  was  a little  more 
open.  Besides,  most  bunnies  turned  at 
the  road  and  headed  back,  so  he  could 
get  some  follow-up  shots  on  my  misses. 
Uncle  Bill  was  next,  on  the  high 
ground,  where  the  walking  was  easier 
but  the  shots  long.  Always  put  your 
strength  where  you  need  it,  I figured, 
and  he  was  our  best  shot.  Jeff  was  on 
the  other  border  to  beat  the  brush  near 
the  fields.  His  long  legs  could  handle  it, 
but  there  were  few  easy  shots  there. 
Just  my  way  of  keeping  him  in  his 


. . . the  next  twenty  minutes  were  what  a 
beagle  man  dreams  of.  A cooperative  rabbit 
that  wants  to  run  and  his  dog  tonguin’  all  the 
way.  A symphony  of  nature. 


place.  The  stage  was  set,  the  actors  in 
place.  Now  all  we  needed  was  the  star: 
Mr.  Bunny. 

A small  brushpile  with  a good  sun 
exposure  was  directly  in  front  of  Billy. 
“Give  ’er  a kick  and  be  ready,”  I warned 
him.  Magic.  Out  roared  a rabbit,  hot 
footin’  it  down  the  trail. 

Billy’s  gun  boomed  and  so  did  he.  “I 
got  'im.  Pap!” 

First  Big  Hurdle 

Less  than  five  minutes  into  the  hunt 
and  the  first  big  hurdle  was  cleared. 
The  kid  got  shootin'  and  did  himself 
proud.  If  you’ve  never  seen  the  glow  on 
a young  hunter’s  face  when  he  succeeds 
for  the  first  time  — well,  you’ve  missed 
a large  part  of  life.  His  chest  puffed 
out,  his  smile  spread  from  ear-to-ear, 
and  his  dad’s  ecstatic  approval  was 
enough  to  make  my  day.  Uncle  Bill 
gave  him  a firm  slap  on  the  back,  Jeff 
shook  his  hand,  and  he  was  now  a part 
of  the  hunting  fraternity.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  tell  whose  face  expressed  the 
most  pride,  Billy’s  or  his  father’s.  We  all 
gave  the  kid  a little  razzin’  as  Uncle  Bill 
gave  him  a lesson  in  field-dressing  rab- 
bits. As  we  pushed  on,  I was  amused  to 
see  Billy  reach  behind  him  occasionally 
to  feel  the  heft  of  the  still  warm  body  in 
his  game  pouch.  Then  his  strides  be- 
came even  more  bouncy.  I know  there’s 
more  to  a successful  hunt  than  the 
amount  of  game  taken,  but  at  fourteen 
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a rabbit  in  the  pouch  is  better  than 
empties  in  the  pocket. 

“There  he  goes!” 

Bang!  I guess  I was  just  lucky.  The 
bunny  almost  had  it  made,  but  it 
turned  in  my  direction  and  we  were 
two  for  two.  Not  bad.  No  sooner  had  I 
put  him  in  my  vest  than  another 
scooted  out  from  under  my  feet.  Jeff 
said  it  committed  suicide,  that  when  I 
shot  it  jumped  sideways  just  to  get  into 
the  pattern.  Flattery  will  get  him  no- 
where. 

Evening  Up  Odds 

Rabbits  have  a way  of  evening  up  the 
odds.  Over  the  next  half-hour  Uncle 
Bill  missed  his  first  chance  on  one  of 
those  toppin’-the-hill  shots,  and  Jeff 
added  more  fuel  to  his  fire  when  that 
little  whizzbomb  came  streaking  by.  In 
seconds  it  vanished  in  the  cornfield.  I 
try  to  keep  the  dog  out  of  cornfields. 
They  just  frustrate  me  and  Saddles, 
running  up  and  down  and  back  and 
forth  in  the  rows.  Billy  missed  a fade- 
away shot.  That’s  one  where  you  try  to 
push  a shot  through  thick  brush  just  as 
the  rabbit  fades  from  sight.  Then  Bill 
and  Billy  jumped  and  missed  another 
one  before  it  holed  up.  Now  I wasn’t 
trying  to  avoid  the  action,  I just  lagged 
behind  to  get  some  pictures.  Well, 
that’s  a good  excuse,  and  also  helped  to 
keep  me  two  fer  two. 

I said  humor  was  a part  of  hunting, 
or  perhaps  hunting  gives  one  a sense  of 
humor.  Uncle  Bill  caught  one  sittin’ 
right  in  the  middle  of  a clump  of  bur- 
rows. He  cautioned  Jeff  to  freeze  while 
he  took  the  nose  off  this  one,  to  make  a 
good  eater.  With  the  boom  of  his  12, 
the  dirt  flew  and  that  rabbit  came  out 
like  Mary  Lou  Retton.  Triple  flips  with 
double  twists  repeated  at  least  three 
times.  It  finally  bounced  down  right  at 
Jeff’s  feet.  He  gave  it  a 9.5  and  reached 
down  to  retrieve  it  for  Bill.  At  that  in- 
stant it  regained  its  senses  and  went 
smokin'  down  the  clover  field  looking 
for  another  county  to  live  in.  Jeff  man- 
aged to  get  off  one  shot  before  it  hit  the 
brush.  Off  like  a track  star  himself,  he 
got  to  where  he’d  last  seen  the  bunny 


zip  into  the  brush  and  was  able  to  get 
another  shot  that  finished  ’im.  I told 
you  I knew  where  to  put  that  long- 
legged  guy.  Seems  Uncle  Bill’s  shot  at 
six  feet  only  gave  Mr.  Bunny  a set  of 
well  pierced  ears,  and  that  brought  on 
the  Olympic  efforts.  I thought  his 
grandson  would  bust  a gut  laughing.  In 
fact,  we  were  all  nearly  in  tears  by  the 
time  it  was  over.  Now  we  had  all  scored 
except  Uncle  Bill. 

He  and  Billy  jumped  the  next  one, 
and  it  nearly  ran  over  Saddles.  Billy  got 
off  a long  shot  but  that  oF  cottontail 
was  makin’  tracks  and  Saddles  was  in 
hot  pursuit.  The  next  twenty  minutes 
were  what  a beagle  man  dreams  of.  A 
cooperative  rabbit  that  wants  to  run 
and  his  dog  tonguin'  all  the  way.  A 
symphony  of  nature.  The  rabbit 
crossed  the  road  and  so  did  I,  making 
sure  Saddles  was  in  no  danger  of  vehi- 
cles. The  circle  almost  complete,  the 
rabbit  crossed  back  over  the  road  to 
where  he’d  come  from.  I warned  the 
guys  to  get  ready  because  Saddles  was 
close  behind.  Almost  to  the  road  and 
just  rolling  one  bawl  after  another,  she 
suddenly  turned  right  at  me,  still 
tonguing  as  hard  as  ever.  Strange. 
BOOM!  Right  in  front  of  me.  None  of 
our  guys  crossed  the  road. 

“Hey,  who  shot?”  I yelled. 

“Me,”  came  the  reply  as  a stranger 
stepped  out  from  behind  a huge  oak. 

He  was  hunting  with  the  landowner 
and  thought  one  of  his  dogs  was  doing 
the  chasing,  so  he’d  scurried  up  to  get  a 
better  look-see.  About  that  time  he  saw 
the  dog  pushing  two  rabbits  at  the 
same  time.  The  first  cleared  the  road 
and  the  second  turned  and  came  right 
to  him.  He  apologized  and  offered  me 
the  rabbit,  but  I told  him  to  keep  it. 
Saddles  had  made  a fine  chase  and  that 
made  me  proud. 

Lunch  break  felt  good.  It  was  hot 
and  our  legs  were  getting  weary.  Sad- 
dles mooched  some  of  Uncle  Bill’s 
sandwich  and  pie  by  sitting  up  and 
doing  her  begging  routine.  He  always 
was  a soft  touch . 

We’d  had  thirteen  bunnies  up,  we 
figured,  and  had  five  in  the  bag,  count- 
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ing  the  one  the  stranger  shot  off  Sad- 
dles. I decided  it  was  time  to  repay  all 
those  hunts  when  Uncle  Bill  had  stuck 
to  the  end  of  the  day  to  get  me  one 
more  shot.  This  time  I put  him  next  to 
me  as  we  pushed  through  the  brush.  A 
neat  little  greenbriar  thicket  in  front  of 
us  was  just  choked  with  sumac,  and  it 
always  held  at  least  one  bunny.  My 
bones  fairly  quivered  with  anticipation 
as  I entered  the  thicket. 

The  rabbit  was  in  high  gear  before  I 
could  even  warn  Uncle  Bill  that  it  was 
heading  right  at  him.  Watching,  the 
scene  seeemed  in  slow  motion.  I saw 
Bill  step  back,  swing  his  gun  around 
the  tree  to  his  left,  give  the  bunny  time 
to  stretch  out  distance,  and  let  the  lead 
do  the  rest.  Boom!  The  shot  brought 
everything  back  to  normal  speed.  The 
bunny  rolled  end  over  end  about  three 
feet  and  lay  still. 

As  Bill  eased  forward  to  claim  his 
game,  his  grandson  blurted  out:  “Boy, 
was  he  flying!  How’d  you  hit  ’em?” 

Uncle  Bill  looked  back  at  him,  and 
that  twinkle  in  his  deep  dark  eyes 
leaped  out.  He  caught  my  eye, 


Question 


May  I pick  up  a roadkilled  furbearer? 

Answer 

No.  Unless  a furbearer  is  taken  by  legal 
methods  by  a licensed  furtaker,  it  is  illegal 
to  possess  that  furbearer. 


grinned,  and  just  said:  “You  can’t  keep 
me  down  all  day.” 

Uncle  Bill  seemed  to  move  just  a 
little  easier  as  we  pushed  on  to  pound 
the  brush  a while  longer.  I stopped, 
breathed  deeply,  took  off  my  hat  to 
mop  my  brow,  then  swung  my  hat 
toward  Uncle  Bill  and  said,  “Thanks  — 
for  one  more  time.” 
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DEPUTY  BOB  KLEMISH,  Luzerne  County, 
is  congratulated  by  Executive  Director  Pete 
Duncan  for  taking  1st  place  in  shoot. 


BARRY  WARNER,  above,  Chief  of  Special  Opera- 
tions, keeps  an  eye  on  all  phases  of  the  shoot. 


Deputy  Re 


AMONG  many  areas  of  expertis 
1 ^.proficient  with  firearms.  Eac 
demanding  courses  of  fire,  undei 
Commission  headquarters  person 
competed  in  a shoot  at  Scotia  Rc 
their  guns,  provide  their  own  pra 
on  their  own  time.  Twenty  distrk 


DGP  Doug  Killough’s  Montgoh 
team  honors.  From  left,  L.  H.  Sci|( 

and  fa 


A typical  target 


fiver  Shoot 

iouty  game  protectors  must  he 
1 ir  they  must  qualify  over 
direction  and  control  of  Game 
Last  August,  124  deputies 
n Centre  County.  Deputies  own 
immo,  and  attend  this  shoot 
me  protectors  also  shot. 


DGP  Skip  Littwin,  Dauphin  County,  was  top 
gun  among  district  game  protectors,  received 
plaque  from  the  Executive  Director. 


DEPUTIES  use  two  basic  forms  in  riddling 
silhouette  targets,  but  both  get  the  job  done, 
as  scorers  can  testify. 


FIELD 


More  Harm  Than  Good 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY-Over  the 
next  several  months,  wildlife  will  start 
having  young  and  game  protectors  will 
start  receiving  calls  from  well  meaning 
people  who  think  they’ve  rescued  an 
orphaned  animal.  Please,  if  you  hap- 
pen upon  a young  bird  or  mammal, 
don’t  disturb  it.  A parent  is  nearby, 
waiting  for  you  to  leave.  — DGP  Tim 
Marks,  Milroy. 


Dirty  Work 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
The  past  two  or  three  times  I have  pa- 
trolled on  foot.  Deputy  Lennie  Honick 
has  accompanied  me.  Lennie’s  appear- 
ance is  always  immaculate,  and  on 
these  occasions,  he  always  starts  out 
with  freshly  polished  boots.  Unfortu- 
nately for  him,  our  investigations  took 
us  through  some  muddy  areas,  so  all  of 
his  polishing  was  in  vain.  Lennie  is  now 
more  experienced,  though.  He  told  me 
the  next  time  we  go  out  on  patrol  he’s 
going  to  wear  his  rubber  boots,  even  if 
it  hasn’t  rained  in  three  weeks,  because 
he’s  sure  I’ll  still  find  some  mud  to 
tramp  through.  — DGP  Dennis  L. 
Neideigh,  Greensburg. 


I Wonder  Why 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY- 
While  demonstrating  the  use  of 
muzzleloaders  during  a hunter  educa- 
tion class  at  the  Philadelphia  Protes- 
tant Home,  I primed  the  flashpan  with 
a small  amount  of  powder  and  fired  the 
rifle.  Then  the  fun  began.  A white 
cloud  of  smoke  rose  to  the  ceiling  and 
set  off  the  smoke  detector.  This,  in 
turn,  set  off  the  fire  alarm  which  auto- 
matically alerted  the  city’s  fire  depart- 
ment. Almost  immediately  trucks  ar- 
rived, complete  with  flashing  lights 
and  blaring  sirens.  Folks  around  here 
now  call  me  “Smokey.”  — DGP  Richard 
Shire,  Philadelphia. 

Community  Action 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  -Last  Octo- 
ber Mrs.  Pat  Morgart  of  the  county 
hospital  conducted  a “Hunter’s  Health 
Check.”  Everyone  over  40  with  a cur- 
rent hunting  license  was  offered  free 
blood  pressure,  EKG  and  vision  tests. 
Seventy-eight  hunters  took  advantage 
of  this  offer,  and  several  learned  of 
health  problems  they  had  been  un- 
aware of.  On  behalf  of  all  those  partici- 
pating and  their  families.  I’d  like  to 
thank  Pat  and  the  hospital  staff  for  pro- 
viding this  extremely  worthwhile  ser- 
vice. — DGP  Dave  Koppenhaver,  Ever- 
ett. 

No  Way 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY -l  real- 
ize that  the  public  is  entitled  to  certain 
services  from  Game  Commission  offi- 
cers, but  when  a man  called  me  a week 
before  trapping  season  opened  and 
asked  if  he  could  use  my  traps,  I had  to 
draw  the  line. —DGP  Don  Zimmer- 
man, Drifting. 
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Wasting  No  Time 

VENANGO  COUNTY  — Normally 
it  takes  many  hours  of  surveillance  to 
catch  a jacklighter.  But  Deputy  Gary 
Schermerhorn  apprehended  two  indi- 
viduals in  the  act  on  his  very  first  night 
patrol  assignment,  the  night  before  the 
opening  of  archery  season.  — DGP  Leo 
Yahner,  Franklin. 


Getting  More  Restricted 

INDIANA  COUNTY—  A township 
supervisor  asked  me  if  townships  have 
the  legal  authority  to  prohibit  spot- 
lighting. Fortunately  for  ethical  out- 
doorsmen,  they  don’t.  However,  don’t 
be  misled.  The  irresponsible  actions  of 
a few  (spotting  late  at  night,  shining  on 
buildings,  annoying  pets  and  livestock) 
have  led  to  the  banishing  of  spotlight- 
ing in  other  states,  and  Pennsylvania 
may  not  be  far  behind.  So  use  your 
head.  Be  courteous  to  both  landowners 
and  other  sportsmen  by  obeying  laws 
and  exercising  a high  personal  code  of 
ethics,  or  it  could  be  lights  out.  — DGP 
A.  S.  Hamley,  Marion  Center. 


Started  at  the  Top 

BRADFORD  COUNTY -l  had 
stopped  home  for  lunch  one  day  last 
November  when  a woman  called  from 
Philadelphia.  She  wanted  information 
on  hunting  rifles  because  she  was  going 
to  get  her  husband  one  for  Christmas. 
After  answering  her  questions  I asked 
why  she  had  phoned  way  up  here.  She 
said  she  got  my  phone  number  out  of 
the  little  book  her  husband  received 
with  his  hunting  license.  When  I asked 
why  she  didn’t  call  someone  closer,  she 
said  she  just  started  at  the  top  of  the 
list,  and  that  I was  the  first  one  who 
didn’t  have  his  answering  machine 
turned  on.  I hope  her  husband  liked  his 
Christmas  gift  and  didn’t  mind  the 
phone  bill:  I’m  16th  on  the  list.  — DGP 
Bill  Bower,  Troy. 


Worth  the  Effort 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY- Last 
October  neighboring  officer  Dick 
Bodenhorn  asked  me  to  meet  him  and 
Deputy  Randy  Simon  to  help  investi- 
gate a report  about  an  individual  who 
had  seen  a bear  head  and  hide  in  a 
neighbor’s  backyard.  We  located  the 
suspect’s  house  and  approached  the 
yard  on  foot  under  cover  of  darkness. 
Dick  soon  discovered  the  head  and  hide 
draped  over  a stump,  just  as  the  in- 
formant had  stated.  However,  much  to 
our  surprise,  the  hide  was  tanned  and 
the  head  mounted.  It  turned  out  the 
owner  was  hoping  the  mounted  bear 
would  scare  deer  away  from  his  gar- 
den. Things  weren’t  as  they  seemed  ini- 
tially, but  we  were  all  glad  the  inform- 
ant had  cared  enough  to  report  what 
he  saw.  It’s  too  bad  more  people  won’t 
take  the  time  to  report  suspected  viola- 
tions.—DGP  Colleen  Shannon, 
Luthersburg. 


Knows  the  Routine 

MCKEAN  COUNTY-  We  routinely 
wait  to  stock  pheasants  until  the  day 
before  the  opener,  so  most  of  the  birds 
will  still  be  available  for  hunters.  It 
seems,  though,  that  some  other  preda- 
tors have  figured  out  our  schedule.  Last 
fall  a nice  gray  fox  sat  waiting  at  one  of 
the  areas  we  always  stock.  The  animal 
was  so  reluctant  to  leave  that  I ap- 
proached to  within  ten  feet  of  it  before 
it  fled.— Jim  Rankin,  Port  Alleghany. 
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Is  Once  Enough? 

POTTER  COUNTY  — DGP  John 
Snyder  was  accompanying  me  one  day 
when  I had  to  pick  up  a trapped  skunk. 
John  walked  right  up  to  the  animal  and 
said,  “I’ve  handled  hundreds  of  these 
and  I’ve  never  been  sprayed.”  Well, 
John  will  never  be  able  to  make  that 
statement  again.— DGP  Ron  Clouser, 
Galeton. 

Welcome  Sights 

I was  pleasantly  surprised  last  Sep- 
tember to  see  five  double-crested  cor- 
morants (3  adults  and  2 juveniles)  and 
an  osprey  on  a flood  control  dam  on 
SGL  227.  These  were  the  first  cormo- 
rants I've  seen  in  Pennsylvania  over  my 
21-year  career.  Perhaps  the  mergan- 
sers, great  blue  herons  and  green  her- 
ons that  frequent  this  dam  have  passed 
on  the  word  about  the  good  fishing 
here.  — LMO  Stephen  Opet,  Tamaqua. 

Cheap  Labor 

Every  fall  when  the  autumn  olive 
ripens  we  get  free  labor  from  some  of 
the  local  residents.  Black  bears  break 
down  the  fruit-laden  limbs  to  get  the 
berries.  This  makes  some  of  the  fruit 
available  to  smaller  animals  and  also 
effectively  keeps  the  shrubs  pruned. 
Furthermore,  the  accumulation  of 
broken  limbs  on  the  ground  provides 
cover.  As  for  the  bears,  they  get  free 
meals  to  help  them  through  the  win- 
ter.—LMO  Jim  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake. 


Say  Cheese 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY-  Deputies 
Randy  Coleman  and  Gene  DeFoor  and 
I had  a field  under  surveillance  when 
we  saw  a vehicle  stop  and  then  turn  so 
its  headlights  shone  on  a cow.  Sounds  of 
an  occupant  getting  out  of  the  vehicle 
were  followed  by  two  flashes,  but  with 
no  accompanying  reports.  Thinking 
we  may  have  observed  a cattle  rustling 
attempt,  we  stopped  the  vehicle  and 
confronted  the  driver.  It  turned  out  she 
had  just  been  given  a camera  and,  co- 
incidentally, the  local  newspaper  had 
just  run  a photo  of  a deer  standing  in  a 
field  at  night.  The  photo  impressed  her 
so  much  that  she  went  right  out  to 
practice  taking  similar  photographs.  — 
DGP  Don  Garner,  Punxsutawney. 

Not  Too  Late 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY- It’s  not  too 
late  to  start  feeding  birds.  In  fact, 
March  and  April  can  be  the  harshest  on 
wildlife  as  many  natural  winter  food 
supplies  are  now  exhausted.  Bird  feed- 
ing can  provide  hours  of  enjoyment 
and  help  children  develop  an  apprecia- 
tion of  nature.  If  you  do  start,  though, 
keep  it  up  until  warm  weather  brings 
out  insects  and  other  food  stuffs  for  our 
feathered  friends.  — DGP  Scott  Bills, 
Halifax. 


In  Hot  Water 

ERIE  COUNTY  —I  was  right  in  the 
middle  of  pouring  a new  concrete  floor 
in  my  basement  when  my  daughter 
Stacy  came  down  and  told  me  I was 
wanted  on  the  phone.  I asked  her  to 
take  a message  and  to  tell  the  caller  I 
would  call  back  when  I was  finished.  It 
turned  out  the  call  was  from  my  neigh- 
boring officer  Andy  Martin,  and  it  was 
about  a poaching  incident  that  was 
going  on.  When  I asked  Stacy  why  she 
didn’t  relay  this  important  message 
to  me  right  away,  she  said  she  thought 
it  was  about  cooking  eggs  or  some- 
thing.—DGP  Wayne  Lugaila,  Water- 
ford. 
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Worth  Fighting  For 

A developer  recently  requested  a 
zoning  exception  so  he  could  build 
homes  on  a tract  bordered  on  three 
sides  by  State  Game  Lands  and  zoned 
for  conservation.  When  the  township 
zoning  board  held  a public  meeting  on 
the  proposal,  many  concerned  sports- 
men, conservancy  members,  bird 
watchers,  wild  plant  enthusiasts  and 
others  turned  out  and  voiced  their  op- 
position. Largely  because  of  these  ef- 
forts, the  zoning  exemption  was  de- 
nied. This  incident  proved  something 
to  me:  wildlands  and  open  space  can 
be  saved  if  people  are  willing  to  fight 
for  them.  — LMS  Barry  Jones,  Read- 
ing. 


Big  Tooth 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY-My 
dentist.  Dr.  Jack  Beck  of  Carlisle,  re- 
cently told  me  about  one  of  his  patients 
who  had  been  fitted  with  a complete 
set  of  dentures.  One  day  this  man  de- 
cided to  take  a nap.  He  removed  his 
dentures  and  placed  them  on  the  fire- 
place mantle.  When  he  awoke  he 
found  the  upper  plate  had  disap- 
peared, and  in  its  place  were  a walnut 
half  and  a pine  cone.  Woodrats  are 
known  to  make  trades,  but  the  man 
suspects  a flying  squirrel  because  some 
inhabit  his  chimney.  Whatever  it  was, 
though,  it  must  surely  have  a big  grin 
now,  and  undoubtedly  is  the  envy  of  all 
its  peers.  — DGP  Jim  Binder,  Shippens- 
burg. 


Naturally 

CENTRE  COUNTY- Despite  the 
wide  media  coverage  and  many  pro- 
grams by  public  agencies,  there’s  still  a 
lot  of  confusion  about  rabies.  For  ex- 
ample, the  State  College  police  depart- 
ment recently  received  a call  from  a 
woman  who,  in  all  seriousness,  wanted 
to  know  how  a dead  squirrel  behaves 
if  it  has  rabies.— DGP  Jack  Weaver, 
Bellefonte. 


New  Math 

LEBANON  COUNTY -l  had 
smelled  essence  of  skunk  on  several  oc- 
casions and  the  last  time  I mowed  the 
lawn  I saw  two  spots  in  the  yard  that 
looked  like  little  divot  marks.  Knowing 
that  no  golf  fairways  run  through  the 
yard,  remembering  the  skunk  odor  and 
divots,  I added  1 + 1 + 1 and  came  up 
with  1 skunk.  Taking  the  advice  of  the 
local  district  game  protector  (me),  I 
treated  the  lawn  for  grubs  and  have  not 
been  visited  by  Pepe  Le  Pew  since.  — 
DGP  Gary  Smith,  Lebanon. 

For  Everybody 

WARREN  COUNTY- Many  will  be 
happy  to  see  the  snow  melt  away  this 
month,  but  unhappy  about  what’s  un- 
covered-garbage. While  afield  this 
spring,  help  clean  up  this  unsightly 
annual  mess.  It'll  make  the  warmer 
weather  that  much  more  enjoyable.  — 
DGP  Barry  Zaffuto,  Tidioute. 
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Never  Saw  It  Before 

ADAMS  COUNTY- It’s  been  my 
experience  that  a good  dog  is  often  a 
hunter’s  most  prized  possession.  So  it 
was  a surprise  when  Deputies  John 
Brodbeck  and  Dennis  Bream  were 
checking  a group  of  hunters  and  a 
proud  pup  came  bouncing  out  of  the 
brush  with  pheasant,  and  none  of  the 
hunters  wanted  to  claim  the  dog.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  the  pheasant  was  a 
hen.  — DGP  Mike  Dubaich,  Aspers. 


Just  Rolling  Along 

In  the  I-thought-I’d-seen-everything 
category,  I was  jogging  in  Martinsburg 
one  evening  when  I rounded  a corner 
near  the  edge  of  town  and  saw  a young 
man  dressed  in  hunting  clothes,  carry- 
ing a shotgun  and  zipping  down  the 
street.  I’ve  seen  hunters  use  all  means 
of  transportation,  but  this  was  the 
first  — and  I hope  the  last  — time  I’ve 
ever  seen  one  on  a skateboard.  — LMO 
Steve  Schweitzer,  New  Enterprise. 


Preventative  Medicine 

TIOGA  COUNTY-  Although  the 
bear  population  has  remained  high 
here,  bear  damage  to  beehives  has  been 
reduced  drastically,  largely  because 
most  beekeepers  are  now  using  electric 
fencing  to  keep  their  hives  free  from 
honey-loving  bruins.— DGP  Steve 
Gehringer,  Mansfield. 


Jogging  Enthusiast 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  -Every 
time  Safety  Zone  cooperator  Ed  Mazur 
started  up  one  of  his  tractors  last  fall,  a 
male  ringneck  appeared.  One  after- 
noon when  Ed  was  mowing  hay,  the 
bird  followed  him  back  and  forth  in  the 
field  for  over  three  hours.  Each  time 
Ed  turned  the  tractor  around  at  the 
end  of  the  field,  the  bird  would  just 
stand  there  panting.  As  soon  as  Ed 
started  back  across  the  field,  though, 
the  bird  was  right  back  at  it.  We’re  still 
trying  to  figure  out  if  this  bird  has  been 
fed  from  a tractor  at  the  Game  Farm, 
or  if  it  was  just  trying  to  get  in  shape  for 
the  hunting  season.  — DGP  R.  Mat- 
thew Hough,  Washington. 


Growing  Problem 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY -A 
local  hunter  was  all  set  to  go  deer  and 
elk  hunting  in  Wyoming.  Or  so  he 
thought.  He  applied  for  his  licenses  on 
time  and  paid  all  his  fees.  But  three 
days  before  his  party  was  to  head  west, 
he  called  me,  needing  — you  guessed  — 
a hunter  education  card.  The  courses 
had  long  since  been  over,  so  he  was  out 
of  luck.  His  trip  was  spoiled  and  his 
money  wasted  because  he  hadn’t  taken 
the  time  to  fulfill  a basic  obligation.  — 
DGP  Dick  Anderson,  Nazareth. 


Earth  Movers 

ADAMS  COUNTY- When  the  Car- 
roll  Valley  Golf  Club  contacted  me  be- 
cause foxes  were  digging  up  the  fair- 
ways, I expected  to  find  the  usual  small 
holes  and  scatterings  of  dirt  and  grass 
that  remain  after  skunks  feed  on  grubs 
in  the  soil.  But  when  I arrived  I could 
hardly  believe  my  eyes.  Large  chunks 
of  soil,  some  up  to  a yard  square,  lit- 
tered the  fairway.  It  looked  like  a con- 
struction site.  My  new  wildlife  pest 
control  specialist  enjoyed  solving  that 
problem . In  just  a week  he  caught  eight 
red  foxes.  — DGP  Larry  Haynes,  Get- 
tysburg. 
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Bonus  Antlerless  Deer 
Proposed  in  Southeast 


IN  AN  EFFORT  to  more  effectively 
manage  the  deer  herd  in  four 
highly  urbanized  southeastern  coun- 
ties, the  Game  Commission  has  before 
it  a proposal  to  permit,  for  the  first 
time,  the  legal  harvesting  of  two  deer 
in  a single  license  year.  The  proposal, 
advanced  during  the  Commission’s  an- 
nual January  meeting  in  Harrisburg, 
would  permit  hunters  to  take  a bonus 
deer  in  the  Southeastern  Special  Regu- 
lations Area  embracing  all  of  Delaware 
and  parts  of  Bucks,  Chester  and  Mont- 
gomery counties.  The  bonus  deer 
would  have  to  be  antlerless,  and  a 
hunter  would  have  to  obtain  a Bonus 
Antlerless  Deer  License  for  the  county 
in  which  the  deer  is  to  be  taken. 

Bonus  Deer  Proposal 

Commenting  on  the  bonus  deer  pro- 
posal, Game  Management  Bureau  Di- 
rector Dale  Sheffer  noted,  “As  early  as 
1963,  the  agency  recognized  that  deer 
herds  within  the  growing  urban  sprawl 
around  Philadelphia  would  become  a 
problem  as  the  whitetail,  people,  busi- 
ness and  industry  competed  for  the 
available  land  base.  In  1964,  we  cre- 
ated the  Southeastern  Special  Regula- 
tions Area  and  initiated  a more  liberal 
season.  During  the  last  22  years,  the 
Special  Regulations  Area  has  been  en- 


larged several  times  and  a number  of 
harvest  strategies  have  been  tried.  Be- 
cause sportsmen  have  difficulty  gain- 
ing access  to  huntable  land  in  south- 
eastern counties,  none  of  those 
strategies  produced  the  desired  har- 
vests, and  conflicts  between  the  deer 
and  people  continued  to  escalate,  with 
increased  reports  of  depredation  and 
deer  killed  on  highways." 

Sheffer  feels  one  strategy  remains 
that  could  restore  the  agency’s  ability 
to  effectively  manage  deer  herds  in  the 
southeast  — and  in  other  areas  of  the 
state  where  hunter  access  has  become 
a serious  problem.  That  is  to  permit 
sportsmen  who  have  access  to  the  land 
to  take  a bonus  deer.  According  to  Shef- 
fer, “If  a hunter  can  get  on  the  land  to 
take  one  deer,  chances  are  good  he  can 
gain  access  to  harvest  another." 

As  most  experienced  hunters  are 
aware,  the  key  to  Pennsylvania’s  deer 
management  program  is  herd  control. 
This  hinges  on  the  agency’s  ability  to 
have  a predetermined  number  of 
antlerless  deer  harvested  from  each  of 
the  66  county  management  units.  This 
is  accomplished  through  antlerless 
license  allocations,  and  has  worked 
quite  well  in  most  counties.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, not  in  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  recent  years,  thousands  of  antler- 
less licenses  allocated  to  Bucks,  Ches- 
ter, Delaware  and  Montgomery  coun- 
ties have  gone  unsold  — even  though 
deer  hunting  seasons  there  have  been 
five  to  six  weeks  in  length.  In  the  mean- 
time, deer  herds  in  those  counties  con- 
tinue to  grow  because  sportsmen  are 
unable  to  harvest  them,  mainly  be- 
cause of  posted  lands  and  safety  zones. 
And,  as  Sheffer  was  quick  to  reiterate, 
“The  only  way  we're  going  to  get  at 
those  animals  is  to  allow  the  hunter 
who  already  has  access,  for  whatever 
reason,  to  harvest  a bonus  deer.” 
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Reflecting  on  the  bonus  deer  pro- 
posal, Executive  Director  Peter  S. 
Duncan  cautioned  that,  “Sportsmen 
must  understand  that  the  bonus  deer 
program  we  have  recommended  is  ex- 
perimental. Quite  frankly,  we  know  it's 
not  a panacea  to  solve  all  the  problems 
of  underharvesting  but  it  should  pro- 
vide another  avenue  by  which  hunters 
can  take  more  deer  in  these  densely 
populated  counties.” 

Duncan  concluded,  “While  we’re 
not  certain  by  what  percentage  we  can 
increase  the  harvest,  if  at  all,  in  other 
states  where  multiple  deer  are  permit- 
ted, bonus  deer  usually  account  for 
four  to  five  percent  of  the  total  annual 
harvest.  If  this  system  works  well  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania,  there’s  a 
possibility  we  could  implement  it  in 
other  underharvested  areas.  Right 
now,  we'll  just  have  to  wait  and  see 
what  happens.” 

Administration  of 
the  Bonus  Deer  License 

Under  the  proposal  before  the  Com- 
mission, treasurers  in  the  four  South- 
east Special  Regulations  counties 
would  begin  accepting  applications  for 
regular  antlerless  deer  licenses  on  Oc- 
tober 5.  On  October  26,  any  unsold 
antlerless  deer  licenses  in  these  counties 
would  also  become  available  as  bonus 
antlerless  deer  licenses.  After  October 
26,  applications  for  either  a regular  or 


HEATHER  LAYTON,  14,  reading,  dropped 
this  fine  8-pointer  in  Berks  County,  using  a 
20-gauge  shotgun  with  rifled  slugs.  If  current 
plans  go  through,  hunters  may  soon  be  able 
to  take  a second  deer  in  the  Southeastern 
Special  Regulations  Area. 

a bonus  antlerless  deer  license  would 
be  received  on  a first  come,  first  served 
basis  — over  the  counter  or  by  mail. 
Persons  who  had  purchased  a special 
flintlock  season  stamp  could  not  apply 
for  a regular  antlerless  deer  license. 
However,  any  licensed  hunter,  resident 
or  nonresident,  including  those  who 
had  purchased  a special  flintlock  sea- 
son stamp,  could  apply  for  a bonus 
antlerless  deer  license.  The  fee  for  a 
bonus  antlerless  deer  license  would  be 
$5.50. 

Bonus  antlerless  deer  license  appli- 
cations will  be  printed  in  the  “Digest  of 
Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations.” 
The  digest  is  issued  with  each  hunting 
or  furtaker  license  sold.  When  apply- 
ing by  mail,  bonus  antlerless  deer  ap- 
plications must  be  forwarded  to  the 
county  treasurer  in  an  official  antler- 
less license  envelope  available  from  the 
Game  Commission  or  any  issuing 
agent. 

The  bonus  antlerless  deer  license 
will  be  in  the  form  of  a special  back  tag 
similar  to  the  bear  license.  The  treas- 
urer will  validate  with  his  signature 
and  enter  the  holder’s  regular  hunting 
license  back  tag  number.  The  back  tag 
will  incorporate  an  ear  tag  which  a 
successful  hunter  will  use  specifically 
and  only  to  tag  a bonus  deer.  A bonus 
antlerless  deer  report  card  will  be  is- 
sued. It  will  be  used  to  report  the  har- 
vest of  a bonus  antlerless  deer. 

Examples  of  How  the  Bonus  Deer 
Proposal  Would  Work 

Under  the  proposal  before  the  Com- 
mission, a hunter’s  first  deer  could  be 
antlered  or  antlerless,  taken  anywhere 
in  the  state.  It  could  be  a buck  taken  in 
Clinton  County,  or  an  antlerless  deer 
taken  in  Huntingdon  County  (if  the 
hunter  had  a valid  Huntingdon 
County  antlerless  license).  The  first 
deer  could  even  be  an  antlerless  deer 
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taken  in  one  of  the  Southeastern  Spe- 
cial Regulations  Area  counties  (again, 
if  the  hunter  had  a regular  antlerless 
deer  license  for  the  county  where  the 
animal  was  harvested). 

As  another  example,  a hunter  could 
have  and  use  both  a regular  and  a bo- 
nus antlerless  deer  license  in  Montgom- 
ery County.  But,  if  that  hunter  har- 
vested a buck,  anywhere  in  the  state, 
and  also  had  a regular  antlerless  deer 
license  for  Montgomery  County,  he 
could  not  take  a bonus  deer  on  the  reg- 
ular antlerless  deer  license.  A bonus 
antlerless  deer  can  be  taken  only  by  a 
hunter  holding  a valid  bonus  antlerless 
deer  license,  or  by  persons  residing  and 
farming  in  the  four  specified  counties 
who  are  authorized  by  law  to  hunt  on 
their  own  lands  without  a license. 

The  proposal  provides  that  the  deer 
tag  incorporated  as  part  of  the  regular 
hunting  license  will  be  used  to  tag  the 
first  deer  regardless  of  age,  sex,  or 
where  harvested.  The  report  card  is- 
sued with  the  regular  hunting  license 
will  also  be  used  to  report  the  first  deer. 
The  special  bonus  antlerless  deer  tag, 
and  the  special  bonus  antlerless  deer 
harvest  report  card,  may  be  used  only 
to  tag  and  report  a bonus  antlerless 
deer. 

Lawful  arms  to  take  deer  in  the 
Southeastern  Special  Regulations  Area 
include  shotguns  (20-gauge  or  larger) 
loaded  with  buckshot  or  rifled  slugs; 
muzzleloading  long  guns  (flintlock  or 
percussion);  and  long  bows  and  ar- 
rows. 

A decision  to  accept  or  reject  the  bo- 
nus deer  program  will  occur  at  the  next 
Commission  meeting,  scheduled  for 
April. 

Deer  Management 
Study  Unveiled 

As  the  climax  to  a lengthy  presenta- 
tion by  the  Game  Management  Bu- 
reau, the  Commission  authorized  a 
major  research  project  to  gather  exten- 
sive new  data  that  could  define  and 
lead  to  the  creation  of  new  deer  man- 
agement areas  throughout  the  com- 


AMMO  MANUFACTURERS  are  now  produc- 
ing 28  separate  steel  shot  loads,  and  have 
given  assurances  there  will  be  adequate  sup- 
plies when  the  lead  shot  ban  becomes  effec- 
tive in  1988. 

monwealth.  Biologists  say  it  will  take 
about  five  years  of  intensive  research  to 
gather  and  correlate  the  information 
upon  which  future  deer  management 
decisions  can  be  based. 

Lead  Shot  Banned  for 
Waterfowl  in  1988 

Prior  to  adoption  of  regulations  ban- 
ning toxic  shot.  Commissioners  and 
staff  reviewed  a film  prepared  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  demon- 
strating how  1 .5  to  3 million  ducks  and 
geese  die  each  year  from  ingestion  of 
toxic  lead  which  accumulates  in  lakes, 
ponds,  streams  and  stream  banks  from 
shots  fired  by  sport  hunters. 

Following  the  presentation.  Execu- 
tive Director  Duncan  explained,  “As 
wildlife  professionals,  we  remain 
steadfast  in  our  opinion  that  we  must 
exemplify  the  manner  in  which  a re- 
sponsible state  wildlife  agency  should 
deal  with  a problem  of  this  magnitude. 

“We  are  convinced  nothing  can  be 
gained  by  waiting  until  1991  to  ban 
lead  shot  in  Pennsylvania.  To  wait  re- 
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quires  us  to  gather  extensive  additional 
data  in  support  of  further  delay.  We  do 
not  have  the  personnel  to  conduct  the 
necessary  research,  nor  do  we  have 
funds  to  waste  on  additional  studies 
justifying  what  amounts  to  little  more 
than  three  years  of  procrastination 
against  the  inevitable  — a federal  man- 
date requiring  non-toxic  shot  to  harvest 
waterfowl  in  this  commonwealth  and 
every  other  state  in  the  union.” 

Major  ammunition  manufacturers 
are  now  producing  28  separate  steel 
shot  loads,  and  have  given  assurances 
there  will  be  adequate  supplies  of  non- 
toxic shells  when  the  Pennsylvania  lead 
ban  becomes  effective  in  1988.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Commission,  in  cooper- 
ation with  waterfowl  groups  and 
sportsmen’s  clubs,  will  make  available 
instructional  materials  and  conduct 
hands-on  workshops  and  shooting  clin- 
ics for  sportsmen  interested  in  becom- 
ing more  proficient  with  non-toxic  shot 
ammunition. 

Letters  supporting  early  adoption  of 
statewide  non-toxic  shot  regulations 
came  from  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen's  Clubs,  Susque- 
hanna River  Waterfowlers  Association, 
Waterfowl  USA  Ltd.,  the  North- 
western Pennsylvania  Duck  Hunters 
Association,  Western  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy,  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation, National  Audubon  Society,  and 
the  immediate  past  state  chairman  of 
Ducks  Unlimited.  Three  groups 
wanted  Pennsylvania  to  wait  for  the 
federal  ban,  ordered  for  1991. 

State  Game  Lands 
Expansion  Continues 

Culminating  years  of  negotiations 
between  the  Land  Management  Bu- 
reau and  Fisher  Mining  Company, 
Inc.,  of  Williamsport,  the  Commission 
approved  an  extensive  plan  permitting 
removal  of  coal  on  59  acres  of  State 


Game  Lands  75  near  English  Center, 
in  exchange  for  coal  royalties,  mineral 
rights,  and  title  to  nearly  5800  acres  of 
new  land  in  five  counties.  As  part  of  the 
agreement,  Fisher  has  agreed  to  “day- 
light” (open  and  backfill)  an  aban- 
doned deep  mine  on  State  Game  Lands 
75.  This  pre-war  mine  is  polluting  sev- 
eral Lycoming  County  streams.  If  the 
procedure  proves  successful  (reducing 
water  acidity  by  80  percent),  the  com- 
pany will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
daylight  other  nearby  deep  mines  that 
are  causing  water  pollution. 

Proposed  Seasons  and 
Bag  Limits 

Proposed  1987-88  Seasons  and  Bag 
Limits  are  similar  to  last  year,  except 
flintlock  and  late  archery  season,  and 
the  hunting  and  trapping  season  for 
foxes,  raccoons,  skunks,  opossums  and 
weasels  has  been  extended  by  one 
week.  Proposals  approved  include: 
Archery  Deer,  Oct.  3 — Oct.  30  and 
Dec.  26  — Jan.  9;  Special  Flintlock 
Deer,  Dec.  26  — Jan.  9;  Antlered  Deer, 
Nov.  30  — Dec.  12;  Antlerless  Deer, 
Dec.  14  — Dec.  16;  Squirrel  and 
Grouse,  Oct.  17  — Nov.  28;  Regular 
Small  Game,  Oct.  31  — Nov.  28;  Tur- 
key, (Area  2)  Oct.  31  — Nov.  7;  (Areas  6, 
7,  and  8)  Oct.  31  — Nov.  14;  (Areas  3,  4, 
and  5)  Oct.  31  — Nov.  21;  Bear,  Nov. 
23  — Nov.  25;  Winter  Small  Game, 
Dec.  26  — Jan.  2 (grouse  season  will  be 
extended  through  Jan.  23  in  55  coun- 
ties); Winter  Rabbits  and  Squirrels, 
Dec.  26  — January  9.  Major  changes  in 
regulations  governing  wildlife  extend 
full  protection  to  all  wild  birds  and 
mammals  except  those  causing  damage 
to  real  or  personal  property.  Furbear- 
ers  may  not  be  hunted  on  Sunday,  and 
all  furs  exported  from  Pennsylvania 
must  be  tagged.  Final  action  on  these 
proposals  will  be  taken  at  the  Commis- 
sion’s April  meeting. 
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Thoughts . . . 


Thoughts  while  shoot- 
ing. . . .”  That's  what  the  sign  on 
the  wall  at  the  archery  range  said,  and 
nothing  more.  There  was  a large  blank 
space  under  the  words.  I assumed  I'd 
soon  be  reading  lines,  from  the  club's 
wittier  members,  penciled  in  that 
space.  But  the  sign  stayed  empty.  I was 
just  about  to  christen  it  with  some 
quips  of  my  own  when  I realized  the 
purpose  of  that  white  expanse.  The  real 
message  was:  “There  are  no  thoughts 
while  shooting.’’  If  an  archer  wants  to 
score  well,  all  concentration  — all  de- 
termination— must  be  centered  on  the 
little  gold  circle  at  the  center  of  the 
target.  There  should  be  no  mental  dis- 
tractions, no  stray  thoughts. 

Let  Mind  Wander 

Thankfully,  hunting  doesn’t  require 
that  sort  of  narrowly  directed  brain- 
power. I have  the  leisure,  when  I’m  sit- 
ting against  a tree  on  a waning  after- 
noon, waiting  for  a deer  to  appear,  if 
that’s  the  season,  to  let  my  mind  wan- 
der. I’ve  heard  it  said  that  we  can  think 
on  a number  of  levels  at  the  same  time, 
and  I know  it’s  true.  I can  keep  a part  of 
my  mind  very  much  on  the  hunting  at 
hand,  while  the  rest  is  free  to  ramble. 

There’s  a conscious  part  of  me  that  is 
on  the  alert  for  game,  searching  with 
eyes  and  ears  for  the  things  that  mean 
wildlife.  I can  sift  the  patter  of  squir- 
rels in  the  leaves  from  the  sound  of  a 
deer’s  hooves,  and  find  the  motion  be- 
hind the  trees  that  could  be  a deer’s  tail 
flicking  or  a bird  flitting  about.  I know, 
sitting  there,  that  I’m  hunting  in  earn- 
est. But  in  a deeper  part  of  my  mind. 
I’m  reliving  pasts  and  planning  fu- 
tures. 

Without  willing  it,  the  memories 
unfold.  I see  the  forest  in  front  of  me, 
and  another  woods  as  well,  another 
time  and  place.  I see  the  slim  trees  and 
low  brush  and  a shadow  that  moves. 
There’s  a deer  behind  me,  backlit  by 
the  low  morning  sun.  I turn  slowly  to 
see  the  buck  sneaking  along  the  hill- 
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crest.  I remember  raising  the  rifle  and, 
when  he  stopped,  picking  out  the  fat 
neck  and  shoulder  showing  from  be- 
hind a tree.  I hear  again  the  crash  of 
the  shot,  see  the  deer  collapse,  and  re- 
walk the  nervous  steps  to  where  my 
trophy  lay.  As  a balance  of  humility, 
I remember,  too,  my  first  shot  at  a deer, 
and  the  dead  snag  that  burst  in  a 
shower  of  soft  white  wood. 

My  thoughts  return  to  the  woods  of 
the  present,  and  I see  the  possibilities  in 
this  stand  I’ve  chosen.  In  imagination, 
I see  a buck  trotting  out  the  worn  deer 
path  that  leads  from  the  thicket  into  an 
opening.  I can  picture  the  deer  stop- 
ping as  it  passes  the  hemlock,  turning 
to  watch  its  backtrack,  giving  me  time 
to  raise  the  gun  and  fire.  Of  course,  the 
shots  I take  in  reality  are  never  the 
same  as  those  I plan.  When  the  deer 
actually  appears,  I know,  it  will  be  at 
an  unexpected  time  and  place,  but  I 
can't  help  dreaming. 

Thoughts  while  hunting  just  as  often 
have  little  to  do  with  hunting.  The  time 
spent  on  a stand  is  one  of  the  rare,  truly 
quiet  and  solitary  periods  a person  can 
have.  At  home,  at  work,  there  are  too 
many  distractions.  People,  phones,  TV, 
radio,  books,  magazines,  the  business 
of  the  moment,  all  get  in  the  way,  even 
when  it’s  leisure  time.  But  out  in  the 
woods.  I’m  free  for  my  clearest  think- 
ing. 

Sometimes  thoughts  drift  to  the  peo- 
ple I know.  I see  them  better  for  the 
distance,  understand  more,  know  why 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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there  are  problems  or  friendships  be- 
tween us.  I find  myself  assessing  what 
I’ve  done  and  what  I’d  like  to  have 
done,  where  I’d  like  my  life  to  go  from 
here,  and  where  it  probably  will  go. 

Even  big,  rough  looking  guys  have 
confessed  to  me  that  the  time  they 
spend  hunting  is  “good  for  the  soul."  I 
know  what  they  mean.  If  I could  ever 
get  philosophical  or  poetic,  it  would  be 
while  I’m  out  there.  The  words  and 
thoughts  might  sound  silly  afterward, 
taken  out  of  their  context  of  delicately 
fog-veiled  hollows  or  the  cathedral-like 
immensity  of  tall  timber,  but  they 
would  still  be  true. 

In  the  meanderings  of  my  hunting 
thoughts,  I’ve  found  the  wonder  I 
thought  I’d  lost,  at  the  precious  wild- 
ness of  wildlife,  the  vitality  and  the 
fragility  of  the  natural  world.  And  I’ve 
glimpsed  a truth  I won’t  forget  — that 
this,  the  rough  bark  at  my  back,  the 
chickadees  in  the  branches  overhead, 
the  dark  tracery  of  the  limbs  on  the 
brilliant  sky,  this  is  the  real  world,  not 
the  one  I’ve  just  come  from,  with  its 
electric  lights  and  plastic  bottles. 

It  may  seem  strange  that,  while 
waiting  for  a deer  at  the  edge  of  a 


RELIVING  HUNTING  memories  or  envisioning 
future  shots  ae  only  some  of  the  images  that 
go  through  my  mind  on  deer  stand.  Some- 
times my  thoughts  drift  to  people  I know, 
and  I come  to  understand  them  better. 

thicket,  a person  can  travel  through  the 
past  and  the  might-be  future,  explore  a 
personal  world,  and  find  something  to 
revere  in  the  world-at-large.  But  not,  I 
suspect,  to  anyone  who’s  spent  much 
time  letting  his  thoughts  wander  on  a 
hunting  stand. 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 
NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK 
MARCH  15-21,1987 


Air  Pollution  Harms  Living  Things 


National  Wildlife  Week 

“We  Care  About  Clean  Air”  is  the  focus  of  National 
Wildlife  Week  this  year.  Since  1938  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  has  employed  the  awakening  of  spring  to 
awake  the  American  public  to  the  plight  of  wildlife  and 
other  natural  resources.  Each  year  a single  natural  re- 
source is  chosen  to  represent  the  wildlife  community. 
This  year  that  resource  is  clean  air. 

We  Care  About  Clean  Air  reemphasizes  a simple  but 
inescapable  need:  without  clean  air  the  health  and  well- 
being of  all  living  things  are  in  jeopardy.  To  help  attain 
this  goal,  the  NWF  has  produced  an  Educator’s  Kit.  De- 
signed for  teachers  in  all  grade  levels  and  youth  group 
leaders,  the  kit  consists  of  a 16-page  guide,  a color 
poster,  and  student  activity  pages.  Kits  are  available  to 
educators  from  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  2426  N.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110, 
attention  Duane  Forsberg.  Include  $1  for  postage. 
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Compass  Stuff 


GET  YOUR  compass  out  of  that  pocket 
or  drawer!  You’ll  need  it  to  discover 
just  how  good  your  compass  skills  are  and 
how  much  you  should  depend  on  them  to 
keep  from  getting  lost.  After  all,  a large 
proportion  of  sportsmen  carry  compasses 
for  emergencies  but,  as  those  emergen- 
cies rarely  happen,  they  never  know  if  they 
can  really  use  a compass  or  not.  Let’s  find 
out  in  the  safety  of  your  own  backyard. 

The  activities  we’ll  describe  here  can  be 
done  by  one  person  working  alone  or  by  a 
whole  class  of  youngsters  working  with  a 
teacher.  For  best  results,  at  least  one  other 
person  should  practice  with  you  so  you 
can  discuss  problems  and  construct  new 
challenges  to  test  each  other’s  skills. 

Whether  you  follow  a trail  of  bearings 
given  to  you  or  make  such  a trail  yourself, 
you’ll  need  to  measure  both  direction  and 
distance  from  one  point  to  the  next.  Your 
natural  walking  step  is  the  easiest  guide 
for  measuring  distance  in  the  field,  and 
there  are  several  methods  for  “calibrating” 
your  own  step. 

First,  lay  out  and  mark  a measured  100- 
foot  distance.  Walk  this  line  several  times 
using  a normal  stride  and  find  the  average 
number  of  steps  you  use  to  cover  the  100 
feet. 

I normally  take  40  steps  in  100  feet. 
That’s  2.5  feet  per  step.  Using  that  figure  I 
can  calculate  the  number  of  steps  I need  to 
take  to  walk  any  level  distance. 

An  easier  method  is  to  count  the  num- 
ber of  paces  rather  than  individual  steps.  A 
pace  is  two  steps.  In  other  words,  it’s  the 
distance  covered  by  my  left  foot  from  the 
time  it  leaves  the  ground  until  it  touches 
the  ground  again.  That  distance  for  me  is  5 
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feet,  which  makes  all  of  my  mental  calcula- 
tions easier.  When  I want  to  measure  a 
distance,  I just  walk  it  while  counting  each 
time  my  left  foot  hits  the  ground,  then  mul- 
tiply by  5. 

Not  everyone  has  a pace  equal  to  5 feet. 
Many  students  I’ve  worked  with  have  had 
longer  paces  than  mine,  while  others  were 
quite  a bit  shorter.  Some  folks  learn  to 
compensate  for  their  normal  step  by  taking 
a slightly  longer  or  shorter  step  when 
measuring. 

You  can  practice  this  by  walking  the  1 00- 
foot  course  repeatedly  with  varying  step 
lengths  until  you  cover  the  distance  in  just 
20  paces.  Get  the  feel  of  that  step  and  use 
it  whenever  you  measure. 

Here’s  an  activity  that  demonstrates  our 
inability  to  walk  in  a straight  line  and  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  a reliable  compass. 
It’s  possible  to  do  this  activity  alone,  but  at 
least  one  true  friend  would  be  a valuable 
help.  Any  onlookers  will  become  eager 
volunteers  to  try  this  themselves. 

Do  this  in  a large  open  area  free  of 
obstacles  that  could  trip  a blindfolded  per- 
son. Football  fields  are  great. 

Tell  the  volunteer  to  sight  on  some  dis- 
tant object  such  as  the  opposite  goalpost. 
Then,  blindfold  him  and  tell  him  to  walk  in 
a straight  line  to  that  object.  Warn  him  to 
stop  immediately  when  you  yell  or  whistle. 
You  could  also  send  along  a trusted  spot- 
ter to  look  for  hazards,  but  he  may  help  in 
no  other  way. 

Most  walkers  start  out  straight  but  soon 
begin  a long  curve  to  the  right  or  left.  If  you 
have  a very  large  area,  the  walker  may 
even  circle  back  to  you. 

I attribute  this  curving  to  slight  differ- 
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ences  in  the  lengths  of  our  right  or  left 
steps.  Longer  steps  with  the  right  leg  make 
us  curve  to  the  left  and  vice  versa.  In  the 
woods,  with  no  accurate  reference  points, 
lost  walkers  may  wander  aimlessly  while 
they  think  they  are  moving  in  a straight 
line.  In  many  instances,  they  too  walk  in 
circles,  some  returning  to  their  own  trail. 

I once  did  the  blindfold  walk  with  a sen- 
ior student  who  walked  so  well  that  I al- 
lowed him  to  go  quite  a distance  before  I 
yelled  for  him  to  stop.  However,  he  appar- 
ently couldn’t  hear  me  and  continued  his 
slow,  tentative  pace  that  had  begun  to 
curve  toward  a nearby  street. 

I yelled  again.  The  rest  of  the  class 
yelled  but  on  he  walked.  The  blindfold,  I 
thought,  must  have  covered  his  ears  as 
well  as  his  eyes. 

His  curve  took  him  to  a brushy  hedge 
bordering  the  busy  street.  I yelled  at  the 
top  of  my  lungs  as  he  approached  the 
hedge  and  hoped  contact  with  the  bushes 
would  make  him  stop. 

Panic  took  hold  of  me  when  I saw  his 
curve  take  him  through  a clear  break  in  the 
row  of  bushes  and  toward  the  shoulder  of 
the  road.  I broke  into  a run  toward  him, 
yelling  as  I ran.  "Stop!  Stop!"  I shouted. 
“Hold  it!  You’re  near  the  street!"  But  on  he 
walked. 

Tomorrow’s  headlines  flashed  in  my 
mind:  Teacher  Sends  Blindfolded  Student 
to  His  Death.  I was  only  halfway  to  him 
when  two  cars  from  opposite  directions 
scissored  in  front  of  him  as  he  stepped 
onto  the  road  surface.  My  heart  jumped  to 
my  throat  and  muffled  my  next  scream  as  I 
ran  on. 

Without  breaking  stride,  without  altering 
his  pace  in  any  way,  he  walked  to  the  cen- 
ter of  that  street,  stopped  on  the  yellow  line 
and  turned.  Heart  pounding,  I saw  the 
slightly  raised  blindfold  over  his  right  eye 
and  the  broad  smile  that  broke  into  the 
most  devious  chuckle  I've  ever  heard.  He 
had  seen  everything!  He  had  turned  his 
teacher  into  a racing  screaming  idiot. 

The  Square  Hike 

You  can  practice  your  compass  skills  by 
walking  geometric  patterns  that  should,  if 
you  do  everything  right,  bring  you  back  to 
your  starting  point.  Try  walking  this  square: 

From  Starting  Point,  walk  50  feet  at  90 
degrees  to  Point  A.  From  Point  A,  walk  50 
feet  at  180  degrees  to  Point  B.  From  Point 
B,  walk  50  feet  at  270  degrees  to  Point  C. 
From  Point  C,  walk  50  feet  at  360  degrees 
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to  Starting  Point. 

Try  different  distances  but,  remember, 
each  leg  must  be  the  same  as  all  others. 
Also,  the  first  bearing  does  not  have  to  be 
90  degrees.  You  could  start  at  a bearing  of 
270  degrees  followed  by  bearings  of  360, 
90  and  180  degrees. 

A triangle  hike  has  just  three  legs  with 
three  turns  of  120  degrees  each: 

From  Starting  Point,  walk  1 00  feet  at  1 20 
degrees  to  Point  A.  From  Point  A,  walk  1 00 
feet  at  240  degrees  to  Point  B.  From  Point 
B,  walk  1 00  feet  at  360  degrees  to  Starting 
Point. 

Each  time  you  have  to  set  a new  bearing 
or  estimate  a new  distance,  the  chance  of 
error  increases.  When  you’re  really  confi- 
dent, try  walking  this  hexagon: 

From  the  Starting  Point,  walk  six  legs  of 
75  feet  with  successive  bearings  of  60, 
120,  180,  240,  300  and  360  degrees. 

The  Campus  Trail 

Nearly  any  area  can  have  several  trails 
organized  to  provide  compass  practice 
and  to  help  teach  other  concepts.  School 
campuses,  public  parks,  and  the  grounds 
of  sportsmen’s  clubs  are  ideal  for  instruc- 
tional compass  trails. 

Each  trail  must  be  planned  for  the  spe- 
cific site.  However,  once  completed,  the 
trail  becomes  a permanent  addition  to  the 
campus  and  requires  no  new  work  each 
year.  It  can  be  used  in  a variety  of  ways  and 
changed  to  fit  varying  needs,  but  the  basic 
set  of  bearings  need  not  change. 

For  example,  look  at  this  sample  course 
made  by  a teacher  for  her  elementary 
school: 

Sleepy  Hollow  Compass  Trail 

Starting  Point:  Flagpole 

Bearing  Distance 

Leg  1 60  d 100  ft 

Does  this  tree  have  simple  or  compound 
leaves? 

Leg  2 145  d 50  ft 

Describe  the  feel  of  the  bark  of  this 
bush. 

Leg  3 320  d 200  ft 

How  are  the  fruits  of  this  tree  moved 
about? 

Leg  4 1 10  d 25  ft 

Roll  a needle  from  this  tree  in  your  fin- 
gers. How  does  it  feel? 
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This  trail  does  two  things  — it  gives  prac- 
tice using  a compass  and  helps  students 
learn  some  characteristics  of  trees.  This 
teacher  can  change  the  questions,  place 
objects  where  she  wants  them,  and  get 
students  involved  in  a variety  of  ways.  The 
trail  itself,  however,  stays  intact  from  year 
to  year. 

Some  teachers  lay  out  similar  trails  on  a 
greater  scale  and  run  them  as  true  orien- 
teering events.  Students  use  map  and 
compass  to  race  from  point  to  point  in  a 
timed  competition.  It’s  a combination  of 
rally  and  cross-country  run.  Popular  in 
Europe,  competitive  orienteering  is  only 
beginning  to  get  a foothold  in  this  country. 

After  my  students  worked  their  way 


through  my  courses  — and  I usually  had 
several  to  accommodate  teams  of  stu- 
dents in  each  class  — they  were  ready  to 
construct  trails  of  their  own.  Teams  would 
then  trade  trails,  each  trying  to  meet  the 
devious  challenges  built  by  their  friends. 

One  thing  is  guaranteed,  you’ll  never 
have  enough  time  to  try  all  the  variations 
and  convoluted  challenges  your  mind  will 
create.  It’s  one  thing  to  find  a tree  at  the 
end  of  one  trail  leg  but  quite  another  to 
have  that  leg  end  in  the  middle  of  nowhere 
and  become  the  start  of  another  leg.  When 
you  can  accurately  follow  a trail  of  six  to 
eight  legs  without  the  help  of  landmarks 
along  the  way,  your  compass  skills  are 
pretty  good! 


S/Mi  THE  BAY 


That’s  been  our  cry  since  the  begin- 
ning. Won’t  you  help? 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  is  in  serious 
trouble.  Toxic  chemicals,  poorly 
treated  sewage,  pesticides,  and  fertil- 
izers are  taking  their  toll.  In  many 
areas,  fish,  crabs,  and  oysters  can  no 
longer  live  because  of  a severe  lack  of 
oxygen  in  the  water.  We  must  take 
immediate  action.  We  can’t  stand  by 
and  do  nothing  and  expect  the  Bay  to 
survive  much  longer. 

You  can  help  by  becoming  a mem- 
ber of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation, 
a private  non-profit  organization  that 
works  to  save  the  Bay  through  legal, 
scientific,  educational,  and  land  pro- 
tection programs.  As  a member,  you 
will  receive  bimonthly  CBF  publica- 
tions, a SAVE  THE  BAY  bumper 
sticker,  and  a 20%  discount  on  all 
membership  field  trips. 

You  can  make  the  difference; 
send  your  $20.00  tax  deductible 
contribution  today  to:  Save  The  Bay, 
Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation, 

412  North  2nd  Street,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania  17101. 
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MARCH  is  the  month  of  transition. 

Spring  is  trying  to  show  itself  on  cer- 
tain days,  and  winter  isn’t  yet  ready  to  give 
up  the  ghost.  The  few  die-hard  trappers 
still  at  it  are  about  ready  to  pack  it  in,  and 
hunting  season  is  a thing  of  the  past.  Trout 
season  is  coming.  Time  to  put  away  the 
hunting  coat  and  dig  out  the  fishing  vest. 
Public  relations  moves  to  the  forefront  and 
law  enforcement  slows  down.  Slows  down 
but  doesn’t  stop.  We’re  in  court  in  March 
also. 

The  telephone  is  a necessary  evil  in 
every  game  protector’s  life.  If  you  answer  it, 
people  are  upset  because  you  should  be 
out  there  chasing  violators.  If  they  get  the 
answering  machine,  they’re  upset  be- 
cause they  want  to  talk  to  a real  person. 
Some  of  the  calls  that  come  in  here  are 
real  classics,  and  starting  with  this  month, 
I’ll  try  to  include  a . . . 

Phone  Call  of  the  Month 

Me:  Hello,  Game  Commission. 

Caller:  There’s  a dead  animal  out  here  on 
the  road  and  it’s  covered  with  rabies. 

Me:  What  kind  of  animal,  ma’am? 

Caller:  I don’t  know,  I’ve  never  seen  one 
like  it  before. 

Me:  Well,  how  big  is  it? 

Caller:  It’s  between  the  size  of  a terrier  and 
a timber  wolf. 

I start  laughing,  thinking  someone  is 
pulling  my  leg.  The  caller  gets  upset,  says 
she  is  calling  the  governor  and  slams 
down  the  receiver.  The  animal  proves  to  be 
an  opossum. 

March  7 — 1 hold  another  unarmed  self- 
defense  class  for  the  State  Police  today 
and  everything  goes  smoothly.  These 
troopers  have  had  a lot  of  this  training  at 
the  academy,  and  mostly  we  are  simply 
practicing.  After  the  class,  Sgt.  Joyce  and  I 
discuss  some  upcoming  cases  his  troop- 
ers have  gotten  for  us. 

March  2—1  conduct  a foul-weather  sur- 
vival course  firearms  class  for  the  game 
protectors  and  deputies  of  Bedford 
County.  During  our  summer  shoots,  we 
usually  have  foul  weather,  but  for  these 
“foul-weather”  shoots  it’s  always  nice.  So 
be  it.  The  deputies  shoot  well,  as  usual, 
and  the  scores  are  submitted. 

March  3 — Attended  a meeting  of  the 
Pistol  and  Rifle  Club  tonight.  Final  ar- 
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rangements  are  made  for  the  annual  ban- 
quet and  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
upcoming  trap  team  shoots  and  the  fall 
X-card  shoots.  Some  of  these  guys  live 
with  a gun  in  their  hands,  and  it  shows 
when  they  shoot  claybirds.  My  deputies 
and  I usually  get  a team  together  and 
shoot  against  the  club  trap  team.  The  only 
thing  in  question  is  how  badly  we  will  be 
beaten.  That’s  all  right,  though,  because 
later  in  the  summer  the  trap  team  will 
shoot  against  us  in  pistol,  and  then  it’s  our 
turn  to  shine. 

March  5— Got  a call  this  morning  from 
an  attorney.  One  of  the  witnesses  against 
his  client  in  a lawsuit  had  been  arrested  by 
us  awhile  back.  He  wants  to  try  to  discredit 
the  testimony  of  this  witness,  and  would 
like  me  to  be  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Har- 
risburg tomorrow  morning  at  8 a.m.  I tell 
him  I am  scheduled  in  the  morning  and 
won’t  be  able  to  make  it  until  about  2 p.m. 
He  then  asks  if  I’d  rather  he  send  down  a 
federal  marshal  with  a subpoena.  No, 
thanks,  I say,  I’ll  be  there  at  8.  So  much  for 
my  schedule.  I spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
doing  the  monthly  reports  and  picking  up  a 
roadkilled  deer. 

March  6—1  pick  up  a man  who  is  a wit- 
ness in  this  case,  and  head  for  Harrisburg 
and  the  U.S.  District  court.  We  present  our 
evidence  and  head  back  to  Fulton  County. 
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That  evening  Land  Management  Officer 
Schweitzer  and  I attended  the  Tri-Ag  ban- 
quet. A lot  of  work  goes  into  one  of  these 
affairs  and  it’s  a big  success. 

March  7 7 — 1 spend  some  time  in  the  of- 
fice this  morning  doing  the  paperwork  for 
the  firearms  class  I gave  earlier.  Later, 
LMO  Steve  Schweitzer  and  I check  out  a 
right-of-way.  The  power  company  is  think- 
ing of  running  a line  up  along  Scrub  Ridge 
and  through  SGL  53.  After  looking  the 
area  over,  Steve  and  I check  a beaver  dam 
along  Black  Run  next  to  the  mountain.  It’s 
not  being  trapped  and,  due  to  the  location, 
could  be  a problem  later.  In  the  evening  I 
attend  a Ducks  Unlimited  meeting.  Ban- 
quet plans  are  discussed  and  chairman 
Dave  Hyle  fills  us  in  on  the  progress  that 
has  been  made. 

March  74  — Went  to  the  Regional  Office 
in  Huntingdon  for  my  annual  rating  and  to 
get  some  supplies.  On  the  way  home,  I 
pick  up  and  dispose  of  two  roadkilled  deer. 

March  78—1  spend  some  time  looking 
over  several  upcoming  court  cases,  then 
go  around  to  the  magistrate’s  office  and 
get  the  docket  set  up.  We  have  some 
cases  pending  from  hunting  season  and 
one  that  involves  a nonresident  who  killed 
a beaver  with  a bow  just  last  week.  He  has 
no  licenses  at  all  and  no  fixed  address.  We 
could  probably  write  for  weeks  on  this  one, 
but  just  charge  him  with  an  illegal  beaver. 
On  the  way  in,  I pick  up  and  dispose  of  two 
more  roadkills. 

March  79—1  swing  into  SGL  65  to  check 
a timber  sale  today,  and  while  I’m  in  there  I 
stop  at  a graveyard  that  goes  way  back. 
The  area  has  been  cleared  pretty  well  of 
brush  and  debris,  but  the  stones  haven’t 
been  touched.  Then  I walk  a couple  of 
miles  up  Tonolaway  Creek,  just  looking 
things  over,  and  before  I know  it  the  day 
has  gone  by.  I need  a day  like  this  once  in 
awhile.  It  seems  a Game  Protector  spends 
his  whole  career  behind  either  a typewriter 
or  the  steering  wheel  of  a state  car. 

March  20— Today  is  a real  treat,  as  re- 
tired Game  Protector  Carl  Jarrett  and  I 
spend  the  day  looking  over  wood  duck 
boxes.  Anyone  who  knows  Carl  Jarrett 
knows  what  I’m  talking  about.  He’s  a nat- 
ural born  wit  and  king  of  the  one-liner.  After 
hearing  his  reasoning  as  to  why  this  box  is 
being  used  and  that  one  isn’t,  plus  war 


stories  about  his  years  as  a game  protec- 
tor in  Westmoreland  and  Fulton  counties, 
my  sides  hurt  from  laughing.  I don’t  know 
how  his  wife  Doris  can  stand  it. 

March  22  — Deputy  Bill  Printz  and  I 
spend  some  time  at  Meadow  Grounds 
Lake  checking  fishermen.  In  the  evening 
we  attend  a deputy  wives’  appreciation 
dinner  at  the  Keystone  Kustard  Kitchen.  A 
deputy’s  wife  has  to  put  up  with  a lot  of 
aggravation.  I always  get  a kick  out  of  peo- 
ple telling  me  they  called  my  office  and 
talked  to  my  secretary  about  something. 
My  secretary  is  my  wife,  and  the  same 
holds  true  for  the  deputies  and  their  wives. 
We  thank  the  ladies  for  understanding. 

March  23—1  conduct  a foul-weather  sur- 
vival shoot  for  the  Franklin  County  depu- 
ties today,  and  again  the  one  thing  that 
isn’t  foul  is  the  weather.  These  guys  also 
shoot  well,  although  I’d  never  tell  them 
that.  Jody  Eyer,  one  of  Frank  Clark’s  depu- 
ties, and  I discuss  some  unarmed  self- 
defense  training  he  has  taken.  Jody  has 
taken  training  with  a nightstick-type 
weapon  called  a PR  24,  and  thinks  we 
should  incorporate  it  into  our  training.  It 
merits  some  thought. 

March  25— Over  to  Bedford  County  for  a 
section  meeting.  The  supervisors  in  Hunt- 
ingdon have  these  meetings  periodically 
with  certain  sections  of  the  region  so  they 
can  discuss  things  in  an  informal  way. 
There  aren’t  many  game  protectors  here 
and  everyone  gets  a chance  to  ask  ques- 
tions. This  keeps  us  up  to  date  on  things 
going  on  in  Huntingdon  and  keeps  them 
apprised  of  things  in  our  districts. 

March  29  — 1 spend  some  time  at  the 
typewriter  this  morning,  then  act  as  master 
of  ceremonies  for  the  Pistol  and  Rifle  Club 
banquet  in  the  evening.  Our  guest  speaker 
for  this  affair  is  DGP  Tim  Flanigan  from 
western  Bedford  County.  Tim  puts  on  a 
slide  program  of  wildlife  in  this  area.  Most 
of  the  slides  were  taken  in  Bedford,  Fulton, 
and  Somerset  counties  by  Tim  himself.  He 
is  a professional-class  photographer  and 
gets  plenty  of  oooh’s  and  aaah’s  from  the 
crowd.  Tim  is  also  a first  rate  speaker  and 
his  comments  on  the  slides  keep  everyone 
spellbound.  After  the  program,  the  club 
officers  ask  me  if  he  might  be  available  for 
next  year.  Knowing  how  much  in  demand 
Tim  is  as  a speaker,  I just  tell  them  I’ll  see 
what  I can  do. 
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TED  KIFFER  and  I crossed  the 
lawn  to  his  sugarhouse.  The  build- 
ing was  formerly  a picnic  pavilion,  but 
Ted  closed  off  the  walls  with  plywood 
and  set  his  evaporator  inside.  From  a 
round  metal  chimney  a shimmering 
column  of  heat  rose;  a hatch  in  the  roof 
sent  clouds  of  steam  billowing  into  the 
milky  March  sky. 

We  approached  past  a pile  of  wood, 
a chainsaw,  two  axes,  a sawbuck. 
Smells  of  woodsmoke  and  burnt  sugar 
hung  in  the  air.  A voice,  high  and  keen, 
issued  from  inside  the  house:  “Hey  Ted, 
she’s  startin’  to  boil.  Can  we  do  the 
magic  trick  now?” 

“No.”  Ted  gave  a short  laugh  and 
shook  his  head.  “Not  yet.” 

He  ushered  me  inside. 

A boy  sat  on  a footladder.  His  blue 
eyes  glinted  above  a nose  freckled  so 
densely  that  the  individual  spots 
merged  into  broad,  rusty  patches.  His 
hair  was  straw  blond.  He  wore  rubber 
boots,  green  denim  trousers,  a flannel 
shirt,  and  a blue-and-white  Penn  State 
stocking  cap.  Ted  introduced  me  to 
Thomas  Benjamin  Coffman,  Jr. , better 
known  as  T.J.T.J.,  twelve  years  old,  is 
the  son  of  Ted’s  nextdoor  neighbor.  The 
Farm  Journal  sat  open  on  T.J.’s  lap;  I 
did  not  know  it,  but  this  was  the  only 
moment  all  day  that  I would  see  him  in 
an  attitude  suggesting  repose. 

“Come  on,  T.J.,  get  some  wood  on 
that  fire,”  Ted  said.  “She’s  not  boiling 
nearly  hard  enough.” 

Another  and  Another 

“Okay,  Ted.”  T.J.  leaped  from  the 
footladder,  leaving  it  swaying.  He 
donned  a pair  of  leather  gloves, 
reached  below  the  long  silvery  tank, 
and  opened  two  cast-iron  doors.  His 
face  lit  up  in  the  fire’s  glow.  He  slid  a 
foot-long  stick  of  wood  into  the  firebox, 
then  another  and  another  until  it  was 
full;  then  he  shut  the  doors,  set  the 
draft,  and  backed  away. 

The  long  tank  was  actually  two 
tanks  in  series,  one  a little  higher  than 
the  other.  A plate  riveted  onto  the 
lower  tank  said  lightning  evaporator, 
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inc.,  Rutland,  Vermont.  The  evapora- 
tor was  three  years  old.  Ted  drove  to 
Vermont,  where  he  bought  it  new  for 
$2,200.  He  hauled  it  home  in  the  back 
of  his  Datsun  pickup,  along  with  a 300- 
gallon  holding  vat,  100  tree  taps,  100 
sap  buckets,  100  sap  bucket  lids,  and 
350  syrup  tins. 

Ted  nodded  at  a pipe  that  entered 
the  shed  through  a hole  cut  in  the  wall. 
“The  sap  comes  in  here,  from  the  hold- 
ing vat  outside.  It  flows  into  the  first 
tank,  where  it  circulates  through  chan- 
nels down  around  the  fire;  some  of  the 
water  gets  boiled  off.  The  sap  flows 
down  these  troughs  on  either  side  of  the 
upper  tank,  and  then  it  enters  the 
lower  tank.”  Ted  held  down  a metal 
float,  opening  a valve  so  that  the  sap 
ran  into  the  lower  vessel.  “Here  in  the 
lower  tank  it  becomes  syrup.” 

Ted  is  of  medium  height,  broad- 
chested,  straight  of  stance.  His  dark- 
brown  hair,  usually  combed  with  care, 
lay  rumpled  and  half  hidden  beneath  a 
stocking  cap.  His  neatly  trimmed  mus- 
tache showed  gray.  It  was  Saturday; 
from  Monday  through  Friday,  Theo- 
dore Kiffer,  Ph.D.,  is  an  administrator 
in  the  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Ted  stepped  aside  as  T.J.  hurried 
past,  stiff-legged  under  a load  of  wood. 
T.J.  dropped  the  wood  on  the  pile,  put 
on  the  gloves,  and  started  sliding  in 
sticks.  The  firebox  roared.  The  liquid 
in  the  upper  tank  rumbled  and  rolled. 
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while  that  in  the  lower  tank  seethed  in 
big  viscid  bubbles;  steam  rose  from 
both  tanks  in  gouts. 

“You’ve  got  the  draft  open  too  far,” 
Ted  said. 

“Is  it  time  for  the  magic  trick  yet?” 

“Not  yet.  Close  the  draft  a little.” 

T.J.  complied,  and  the  bubbles 
slowly  subsided. 

At  the  time,  T.J.  was  in  the  fifth 
grade  of  the  Juniata  Valley  Middle 
School,  Alexandria,  Pa.  He  is  the  eldest 
of  three  sons  of  Tom  and  Gloria  Coff- 
man. When  chores  are  finished  on  the 
Coffman  farm,  T.J.  often  comes  down 
to  the  sugarhouse  to  play  checkers  with 
Ted,  or  talk,  or  do  more  chores. 

T.J.  opened  the  firebox  again  and 
fed  it  more  wood.  When  he  closed  the 
doors,  he  left  a generous  draft.  Bubbles 
rose  ominously.  “Oooh,  that  there’s 
hot,”  he  said. 

Ted  pulled  on  heavy  gloves  and 
picked  up  a small  tin  scoop.  He  dipped 
it  in  the  lower  tank  and  quickly  turned 
it  upright.  Into  the  pint  or  so  of  steam- 
ing liquid  that  he  captured  he  placed 
the  bulbous  end  of  a glass  wand;  the 
wand  bobbed  like  a channel  buoy. 


“This  is  a hydrometer,”  he  said.  “As  the 
water  boils  off,  the  syrup  gets  thicker 
and  the  hydrometer  floats  higher.  See 
the  marks  on  the  stem?  That’s  the 
Baume  scale.  Each  mark  is  half  a 
point.  Two  points  too  light,  and  your 
syrup  won’t  be  concentrated  enough  — 
it'll  sour.  Two  points  too  heavy  and  it’ll 
crystallize  in  the  can.”  Ted  removed  the 
hydrometer  and  poured  the  sample 
back.  “Stoke  her  up,  T.J.  We’ve  got  a 
ways  to  go.” 

Maple  and  Dogwood 

T.J.  fed  in  sticks  of  maple  and  dog- 
wood, ash  and  oak,  until  the  firebox 
was  tight.  He  closed  one  door,  then  the 
other,  set  the  draft.  The  fire  roared. 
Ted  and  I edged  away.  “Oooh,  that 
there’s  blazin’  hot,”  T.J.  said.  Suddenly 
he  leaped  back  and  walked  quickly  in  a 
circle,  bent  low  at  the  waist. 

Ted  hooted.  “Too  hot  for  you,  T.J.?” 
T.J.  grinned  and  shook  his  head. 
“Hooboy,”  he  said.  “Your  zipper 
catches  it,  that’s  what’s  hot!” 

Soon  the  bubbles  were  reaching  the 
lip  of  the  lower  tank,  some  of  them 
popping  and  sending  amber  drops 
down  the  side,  the  drops  rolling  and 
stopping  and  suddenly  going  white: 
maple  sugar.  Ted  made  sure  an  ample 
flow  of  fresh  sap  was  entering  the  evap- 
orator. “I  worked  on  an  evaporator  in 
New  York  State  once,”  he  said.  “It  was  a 
big  one,  with  an  inch-and-a-half  line 
feeding  sap  out  of  two  500-gallon 
tanks,  and  the  flow  could  barely  keep 
up  — we  were  burning  old  chestnut 
fenceposts,  boiling  off  the  water  as  fast 
as  the  sap  could  pour  in.” 

He  turned  to  T.J.  “Okay,”  he  said, 
“now  you  can  do  the  magic  trick."  T.J. 
took  a stick  about  the  size  of  a tongue 
depressor  and  dipped  it  into  a jar  of 
tan  paste.  He  swept  the  stick  across  the 
full,  rolling  boil  in  the  lower  tank,  and 
the  bubbles  all  collapsed  at  once,  as  if 
simultaneously  pricked.  T.J.  grinned. 

“That's  glycerine,”  Ted  told  me.  “De- 
stroys the  surface  tension  so  the  sap 
won’t  boil  over.” 

Ted  tested  again  with  the  hydrome- 
ter. “Get  some  cans  ready,”  he  said. 
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T.J.  opened  a cardboard  box.  His 
hands  darted  inside,  the  empty  tins 
clanging.  “T.J.”  Ted  said.  “ O-kay !” 
TJ.  answered.  He  began  drawing  the 
cans  out  one  at  a time  with  exaggerated 
slowness.  He  ranked  them  on  a table. 
Pints  and  quarts.  On  the  outside  of 
each  was  a painted  scene:  snowy  hills, 
bare  trees  with  buckets  against  their 
trunks,  a ramshackle  shed  with  a smok- 
ing chimney,  a sledge  drawn  by  white 
horses.  The  can  said,  pure  maple 
syrup.  The  outside  of  the  cardboard 
box  said,  made  in  Taiwan. 

Ted  reached  down  to  open  a valve. 
The  syrup  rushed  out,  ponding  in  a 
funnel,  which  was  lined  with  a cloth 
filter  to  remove  dissolved  limestone  in 
the  sap.  The  funnel  occupied  the 
mouth  of  a coffee  urn  sitting  on  top  of  a 
stool.  Ted  depressed  a lever  at  the  base 
of  the  urn,  and  out  flowed  the  finished 
syrup  into  a quart  can.  That  year,  Ted 
said,  it  was  taking  35  gallons  of  sugar- 
maple  sap  to  make  a gallon  of  syrup,  or 
about  nine  gallons  to  make  one  quart. 
Ted  shut  off  the  flow  and  passed  me  the 
can.  It  felt  hot  through  my  gloves,  and 
I handled  it  quickly,  pressing  a round 
metal  cap  into  its  spout  and  screwing 
on  a lid.  The  full  tin  joined  dozens  of 
others  on  a table  in  the  back  of  the 
sugarhouse.  Ted  filled  a second  can.  In 
the  middle  of  the  run  he  drew  a small 
glass  bottle  of  syrup  — the  equivalent  of 
a double  shot  — and  set  it  aside. 

Light,  Medium,  Dark 

After  we  were  done  filling,  Ted  took 
the  bottle  of  fresh  syrup  and  slipped  it 
into  an  empty  slot  in  a rack.  Three 
other  slots  in  the  rack  held  similar 
bottles,  each  containing  a liquid  of  a 
distinct  shade:  light  amber,  medium 
amber,  and  dark  amber.  Our  sample 
matched  the  light  amber. 

“Most  people  like  the  light  best,”  Ted 
told  me.  “It’s  got  a nice,  subtle  taste. 
Medium  amber  is  a bit  stronger.  You 
get  it  later  in  the  season.  Dark  amber, 
the  strongest  stuff,  comes  last.”  Ted 
passed  me  the  glass.  “Take  a sip.” 

The  syrup  flowed  like  water,  its  taste 
commencing  the  moment  it  hit  my 
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tongue.  The  syrup  rolled  back  to  my 
throat.  Its  warm  vapors  rose,  filling  the 
cavity  of  my  mouth.  It  trickled  down 
on  either  side  of  my  tongue.  Sweet  — 
incredibly  sweet  — but  with  a slightly 
smoky  tang  that  precluded  cloying.  I 
smacked  my  lips;  my  tongue  squeaked 
across  my  teeth . 

Like  a Statue 

Ted  took  the  glass,  tilted  his  head, 
and  drank.  He  stood  like  a statue  for 
several  seconds.  Then  he  motioned  to 
T.J.,  who  raised  his  face,  shut  his  eyes, 
and  opened  his  mouth.  Ted  poured 
from  three  inches  away.  The  syrup  dis- 
appeared down  T.J.’s  gullet.  When  the 
bottle  was  empty,  T.J.  sighed,  grinned, 
and  wiped  his  mouth  with  the  back  of 
his  hand.  “Boy,”  he  said.  “That  there’s 
sweet.” 

Later,  after  filling  the  firebox  of  the 
evaporator  with  wood,  we  all  headed 
for  Ted’s  house.  Rolling  farmland 
spread  around  us,  the  grass  drab  and 
yellow-brown,  the  hills  coppiced  with 
trees.  A stream  curved  between  a dou- 
ble row  of  willows,  past  the  sugar- 
house,  past  Ted’s  white,  one-story 
house,  past  the  small  red  barn  he  built. 

“When  I moved  here  the  people 
didn’t  quite  know  what  to  make  of  me,” 
Ted  said.  “Then  they  found  out  I could 
make  hay  and  repair  a tractor  and  de- 
liver a calf."  He  smiled.  “They’re  good 
neighbors.” 

Ted's  wife  was  away  for  the  day,  and 
Ted  said  he  would  cook  lunch  for  us. 
He  set  a broad  skillet  on  the  range  — 
pancakes. 
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As  quickly  as  Ted  cooked  them,  T.J. 
and  I consumed  the  cakes.  We 
slathered  them  with  fresh,  warm,  de- 
lectable, free  syrup.  We  jabbed  holes  in 
their  tops  with  our  forks  to  let  the  syrup 
soak  in.  We  sloshed  each  bite  through  a 
gleaming  golden  puddle.  Ted  poured 
more  batter  into  the  skillet. 

“These  days  I eat  syrup  on  every- 
thing,” he  said.  “Hot  cereal,  French 
toast,  bread.  I take  it  in  my  tea.  I like 
to  mix  a couple  of  spoonfuls  in  warm 
milk.  The  best  way,  though,  is  on  ice 
cream  — soak  some  walnuts  in  a cupful 
and  spoon  them  onto  vanilla.” 

Store  Syrup 

Ted’s  maple  syrup  has  ruined  me 
for  the  store-bought  kind.  The  grocery 
jugs  aren’t  called  “maple  syrup”  any- 
more, but  simply  “syrup,”  because  the 
store  brands  contain  only  two  parts  of 
maple  syrup  to  ninety-eight  parts  of 
corn  syrup,  artificial  flavor,  trisodium 
citrate,  cellulose  gum,  sorbic  acid,  and 
caramel  coloring.  Store  syrup  is  unde- 
niably sweet.  It  also  films  the  mouth 
and  leaves  a bitter  aftertaste.  Ted  has 
one  word  for  it:  pitiful. 

T.J.  finally  pushed  his  plate  away, 
having  eaten  almost  as  many  pancakes 
as  I. 

“T.J.’s  a good  eater,”  Ted  said,  sitting 
down  himself.  “No  wonder.  He  was  up 


milking  before  dawn  this  morning.  He 
works  harder  than  any  young  man  I 
know."  T.J.  grinned  at  his  plate.  “He 
feeds  cows,  he  shovels  manure,  he 
slings  hay  bales  around”  (Ted’s  voice 
grew  progressively  louder),  “he  drives 
tractor,  he  splits  wood  — don’t  you 
T.J.?” 

T.J.  nodded  emphatically.  As  if  to 
prove  Ted’s  statements,  he  let  himself 
out  the  back  door.  “I’ll  check  the  fire,” 
he  said.  “Are  we  going  out  gathering 
later  on?”  Ted  nodded.  “Can  I drive  the 
tractor?”  “Maybe.”  The  door  slammed, 
and  a moment  later  T.J.  was  pulling  up 
at  the  sugarhouse  door. 

Ted’s  grove  of  sugar  maples,  or  “sug- 
arbush,”  as  he  calls  it,  belongs  to  a 
neighboring  farmer  (not  T.J.’s  father), 
and  we  drove  to  it  on  a tractor  bor- 
rowed from  yet  a third  neighbor.  The 
tractor  towed  a cart,  which  carried 
a round,  galvanized-steel  gathering 
tank.  Ted  pulled  in  among  the  trees 
and  cut  the  motor. 

The  trees  were  sugar  maples,  with 
rough,  gray-brown  bark.  Through  the 
bark  Ted  had  bored  half-inch  holes  to 
a depth  of  two  inches.  Into  each  hole 
he  tapped  a short  steel  spigot  called  a 
spile.  A hook  on  the  underside  of  the 
spile  suspended  a covered  galvanized 
bucket.  Some  trees  had  one  bucket, 
some  had  two  or  three,  and  a few  — 
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those  of  the  greatest  girth  — were  fes- 
tooned with  four.  Until  Ted  came 
along,  the  trees  had  never  been  tapped. 
Ted  has  140  trees  in  service. 

We  worked  through  the  grove,  each 
carrying  a 5-gallon  pail,  T.J.  creeping 
the  tractor  forward  as  we  proceeded. 
Three  sap  buckets  filled  one  pail. 
Lenses  of  ice,  frozen  the  night  before, 
clattered  out  of  the  buckets.  Some  of 
the  spiles  were  furred  with  ants  drink- 
ing the  clear,  faintly  sweet  sap  that 
dripped  out,  a drop  a second. 

T.J.  lugged  a full  pail  to  the  cart;  he 
had  the  wisdom  to  wait  for  me  to  lift 
and  dump  it.  Halfway  through  the 
grove  the  gathering  tank,  which  holds 
125  gallons,  was  nearly  full.  Ted  and 
T.J.  would  drive  it  back  to  the  sugar- 
house  and  deposit  what  we  collected. 

The  tractor  muttered  away.  I walked 
out  in  the  corn  stubble  of  a gently 
rounded  hill,  where  deer  tracks 
marked  the  mud  between  rows.  Rye, 
planted  over  the  stubble,  came  up  in 


green  spears.  Throughout  the  valley 
were  scattered  farms:  tiny  figures 
moved  about  them,  crossing  brown 
barnyards,  following  gray  ribbons  of 
road,  traversing  yellow  fields. 

At  Sugarhouse 

Down  at  Ted’s  sugarhouse,  the  trac- 
tor finally  pulled  away.  It  turned  up 
the  lane,  with  Ted  driving  and  T.J.  for 
some  reason  running  along  behind. 
When  they  reached  the  sugarbush,  T.J. 
was  panting.  He  stopped  long  enough 
to  point  out  for  me  a barn  and  house 
and  a field  full  of  Holstein  cows. 
"That’s  my  farm,”  T.J.  said.  He  darted 
away,  bucket  in  hand. 

We  gathered  the  remaining  sap. 
Soon  all  of  the  buckets  hung  empty  on 
the  spiles.  Ted  sat  on  the  tractor.  T.J. 
stopped  and  lifted  his  head.  The  buck- 
ets plinked  with  the  new  sap. 

(This  article  originally  appeared  in  Blair  & 
Ketchum’s  Country  Journal.) 


GAMEcooking  Tips 

Brunswick  Stew  Normandy 

1 squirrel 

1 16  oz.  can  stewed  tomatoes, 

1 rabbit 

with  liquid 

1 pheasant 

1 cup  frozen  peas 

1 pound  venison,  cubed 

1 cup  frozen  corn 

2 medium  onions,  coarsely  diced 

Vi  cup  young,  tender  milkweed 

Vi  cup  green  onions  or  scallions, 

shoots 

sliced 

Vi  teaspoon  oregano 

4 stalks  celery,  diced,  plus  young 

Vi  teaspoon  Bells  Seasoning 

leaves,  sliced 

Vi  teaspoon  pepper 

1 cup  fresh  raw  carrots,  sliced 

Vi  cup  brandy 

1 package  frozen  lima  beans 

salt  to  taste 

Gently  poach  squirrel,  rabbit  and  pheasant  in  3 cups  water  in  covered 
Dutch  oven.  Remove  from  broth,  cool,  and  take  meat  from  bones.  Cut  into 
bite-size  pieces.  Sear  vension  quickly  in  dry  pan  at  high  heat  several  min- 
utes. Add  strained  broth  from  small  game,  onions,  celery,  peas,  carrots. 
Cook  20  minutes  at  slow  simmer.  Add  squirrel,  rabbit  and  pheasant  pieces, 
then  all  remaining  ingredients  except  brandy.  Simmer  35-40  minutes,  stir- 
ring occasionally.  Thicken  if  necessary  with  2 tablespoons  cornstarch  and 
Va  cup  cold  water.  Add  brandy  immediately  before  serving.  Serve  8-10 

-by  Carol  Vance  Wary 
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Close  encounter  with  . . . 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


MORE  HAS  probably  been  written 
on  Fred  Bear  personally  as  an 
archer  than  on  any  other  individual 
who  ever  drew  a bow.  It  would  be  easy 
to  dig  up  enough  material  on  this  na- 
tive Pennsylvanian  to  fill  this  magazine 
many  times  over. 

Although  I had  met  Fred  at  archery 
functions  a number  of  times  around 
the  states,  there  was  never  time  to 
really  get  to  know  this  famous  bow 
hunter  and  leading  manufacturer  of 
archery  equipment  who  will  be  85 
years  of  age  this  month.  Consequently, 
I was  delighted  to  accept  an  invitation 
to  be  a guest  for  the  last  week  of  his 


SCHUYLER  WITH  FRED  BEAR.  The  annual 
encampment  was  an  opportunity  to  get  to 
know  this  most  famous  bow  hunter  who  will 
be  85  this  month. 


annual  encampment  near  Rose  City, 
Michigan,  this  past  October. 

This  get-together  is  held  at  Grouse- 
haven,  a nearly  3000-acre  hunting  par- 
adise first  noted  for  gun  hunting  by 
such  as  General  Curtis  Lemay;  Gen- 
eral Hank  Everest,  who  commanded 
flying  operations  during  World  War  II 
in  Europe;  Larry  Bell,  of  Bell  Tele- 
phone; Dick  Boutelo,  head  of  Fairchild 
Aircraft;  C.  E.  Wilson,  secretary  of 
defense;  Harlow  Curtis,  president  of 
General  Motors,  and  Arthur  Godfrey, 
radio  and  television  personality.  It  was 
Godfrey  who  provided  an  opportunity 
in  1952  for  Fred  Bear  to  get  an  invita- 
tion to  the  hunting  grounds  first  estab- 
lished by  the  owner,  Bill  Boyer,  in  1926. 

Boyer,  a vice-president  of  General 
Motors,  bought  the  four  square  miles 
of  land  to  indulge  his  love  of  gun  hunt- 
ing, but  when  Fred  arrived,  the  latter 
soon  had  everybody  trying  the  bow. 
From  the  association  with  Godfrey, 
three  television  programs  were  devel- 
oped around  Bear,  on  archery,  as  well 
as  a stint  on  the  Tonight  Show  and 
other  video  features.  Fred  was  in.  From 
his  visits  grew  a close  relationship  with 
Bill  Boyer. 

The  deer  herd  on  the  property  had 
increased  substantially,  and  eventually 
the  main  lodge  served  as  a meeting 
place  where  Bear  Archery’s  select  cus- 
tomers are  brought  up  to  date  on  the 
latest  developments  and  sales  ideas  in 
what  is  now  a subsidiary  of  Kidde,  Inc. 
Early  morning  and  evening  hours  are 
available  for  deer  hunting. 
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Although  hunting  for  medium-size 
whitetails  is  programmed  for  everyone, 
activities  at  the  lodge  compete  closely 
in  time  and  enjoyment.  For  example. 
Colonel  Joe  Engle,  commander  of 
three  shuttle  flights  into  space  — with 
the  Enterprise  in  1977,  the  Columbia 
in  1981,  and  the  Discovery  in  1985  — 
flew  in  overnight  from  Houston  to 
present  a program  and  do  some  deer 
hunting  with  the  bow.  Ben  Rogers  Lee 
of  Alabama,  who  has  been  world 
champion  turkey  caller  five  times  and 
is  now  a “professional”  hunter  with 
Bear  Archery  in  that  he  does  bow  hunt- 
ing programs  for  the  company  and  is 
engaged  in  video  productions  on  the 
sport,  made  a presentation.  Pennsyl- 
vanian Larry  Wise,  now  professional 
world  champion  field  archer,  also 
hunted  and  spent  time  with  members 
of  the  group  in  setting  up  their  hunting 
bows.  Sherwood  Schoch,  Pennsylvania 
archery  jobber  and  close  associate  of 
the  Bear  team,  took  departed  National 
Sales  Manager  Hap  Fling’s  responsibil- 
ity for  the  hunts  and  for  getting  twenty 
archers  to  and  from  the  deer  stands 
before  and  after  the  sessions. 

Pennsylvania  Week 

It  was  mostly  “Pennsylvania  Week,” 
for  eleven  of  the  last  group  scheduled 
throughout  the  month  came  from  this 
state.  Of  the  group,  five  scored  on  deer. 
Jim  Roe,  Harrisburg,  shot  the  largest 
buck,  an  8-pointer.  Schoch,  Douglass- 
ville,  downed  a 4-pointer;  Chuck  Fuel- 
graff,  Butler,  and  Dallas  Miller,  Barto, 
who  also  acted  as  guide,  each  brought 
in  a spike  buck;  Larry  Wise,  Mifflin, 
settled  for  a doe.  Other  Pennsylvanians 
included  Ken  Fauser  and  Jack  Loser, 
Mt.  Joy;  Bill  Puruczky,  Summerhill; 
Robert  “Poky”  Schoch,  Boyertown; 
Denny  Eckman  and  Ed  Eckman,  Car- 
lisle. From  October  1 through  26,  50 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRING' 


PRESIDING  at  the  dinner  table  in  deer  camp 
is  a favorite  activity  for  Bear.  He  has  count- 
less hunting  tales  to  relate,  based  on  his 
worldwide  experiences,  and  his  friends  enjoy 
every  one. 

hunters  took  24  bucks  and  14  antlerless 
deer. 

On  a week  as  memorable  as  that  at 
Grousehaven,  it  is  difficult  to  stick  to 
the  main  subject,  Fred  Bear  himself. 
Yet  everything  that  transpired  had  his 
mark  on  it.  And  in  the  number  of  times 
that  I have  seen  him,  Fred  was  never 
more  relaxed  nor  more  obviously  en- 
joying himself.  These  were  his  boys. 
Forget  that  they  are  an  important  part 
of  the  field  force  in  the  industry  which 
he  founded,  this  is  the  meat  and  pota- 
toes of  his  life  — bow  hunting  and 
learning  more  of  what  it  is  all  about. 

Each  evening  after  a dinner  that 
stopped  just  short  of  being  life  threat- 
ening in  its  abundance,  we  gathered  in 
the  main  lodge  with  Fred  to  extend 
what  would  be  a busy  day  for  any  octo- 
genarian. Always  with  him  now  is  a 
supply  'of  oxygen  on  which  he  must 
draw  from  time  to  time  because  of  a 
respiratory  problem.  It  is  said  that, 
when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
utilize  the  contraption,  he  hated  it 
with  a passion.  But  so  would  anyone 
who  never  previously  had  to  depend  on 
anything  but  his  wits  and  a rawhide, 
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FRED  BEAR  in  a contemplative  mood  on  the 
October  deer  hunt.  He  used  his  favorite  50-lb. 
Bear  recurve,  the  type  with  which  he  has 
collected  trophies  over  much  of  the  world. 
Right,  Jim  Roe,  Harrisburg,  and  the  biggest 
buck  of  the  hunt. 

6-foot  physique  to  become  the  world's 
top  bow  hunter. 

This  would  have  been  an  excellent 
time  for  Fred  to  tell  of  his  hunting 
exploits  all  over  the  globe,  and  he  did 
draw  on  his  experiences.  But  never 
mentioned  was  the  kill  or  the  great  ex- 
hilaration that  must  have  come  from 
adding  another  trophy  to  the  vast  num- 
ber to  his  credit.  Rather,  he  took  pleas- 
ure in  relating  amusing  anecdotes 
about  the  people  he  met  and  of  hap- 
penings that  are  more  appropriate  to 
the  telling  than  for  these  pages.  Bob 
Munger,  present  as  a guest,  and  Fred’s 
frequent  companion  on  hunting  trips, 
was  the  butt  of  a number  of  stories, 
some  told  with  obvious  tongue  in 
cheek. 

Happily  Ever  After 

The  humor  travels  both  ways,  for 
there  is  a permanent  sign,  where  it 
can’t  be  missed,  that  proclaims:  Hys- 
terical Site  — Near  this  spot  on  Nov.  15, 
1974,  a historical  event  took  place. 
Fred  Bear,  the  greatest  bow  hunter, 
aimed  his  rifle  at  the  largest  buck  in 
Grousehaven,  60  feet  away.  Fred 
placed  the  crosshairs  on  the  hapless 
beast.  When  the  smoke  cleared,  Fred 


learned  that  absolutely  nothing  had 
happened.  The  buck  lived  happily  ever 
after.” 

Fred  has  often  said,  and  he  con- 
firmed it  to  me,  that  of  all  the  game  he 
has  sought  with  the  bow,  he  still  con- 
siders the  white-tailed  deer  the  greatest 
challenge.  Yet,  he  couldn’t  resist  kid- 
ding Ben  Lee  for  the  benefit  of  film  and 
sound  as  Sherwood  Shoch  helped  Ben 
bring  out  his  kill.  “Does  it  take  two  of 
you  to  drag  out  that  little  deer?”  Then 
he  congratulated  Ben  with  a warm  grin 
and  handshake,  “By  golly,  it  is  a buck!” 
He  knew  in  advance  that  the  entire  se- 
quence of  the  spike  buck’s  live  ap- 
proach and  the  arrow  strike  had  been 
captured  by  Ben’s  cinematographer. 

Fred  now  gets  most  of  his  hunting 
thrills  in  such  manner,  although  he  did 
take  a stand  for  deer  while  at  the  camp. 
At  one  of  the  picture-taking  sessions,  I 
asked  Fred  if  he  would  like  to  draw  the 
50-pound  recurve  bow  that  he  carries 
for  deer  hunting.  His  ever  ready  grin 
came  with,  “I'm  saving  that  for  the 
next  deer.” 

One  of  his  favorite  stories  is  about  a 
hunter,  not  recognizing  Fred,  who  vol- 
unteered during  a conversation,  “You 
know,  since  old  Fred  died  and  his  com- 
pany was  taken  over  by  (a  popular  bow 
maker),  the  bows  they  make  aren’t  as 
good  any  more.” 
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“HOW  COME  it  takes  two  of  you  to  drag  out  that  little  deer?”  Bear  kids  Sherwood  Schoch 
and  Ben  Rogers  Lee,  after  Ben  downed  this  spike  in  front  of  the  video  camera. 


Perhaps  a parting  exchange,  by  one 
of  those  attending  earlier,  best  illus- 
trates Fred’s  apparent  physical  condi- 
tion and  the  general  feeling  of  his  asso- 
ciates. The  customer  leaving  was 
obviously  quite  sad,  and  he  was  ques- 
tioned about  it.  “I’m  afraid  I might  not 
see  old  Fred  again,”  was  his  reply.  The 
response  came  as  a question,  “Why? 
Are  you  planning  to  die?” 

The  exchange,  relayed  to  Fred,  tick- 
led his  sense  of  humor  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  added  to  his  repertoire. 

Regretfully  missing  at  the  session 
was  Fred’s  good  friend  and  work  mate, 
bowyer  Tom  Jennings,  California, 
whose  bows  and  designs  have  been  in- 
corporated into  the  Bear  Archery  line. 
Tom  was  unable  to  make  it  because  of  a 


skin  irritation  that  sometimes  afflicts 
those  who  have  worked  with  fiberglass, 
a common  component  of  earlier  bows. 

Fred  Bear  obviously  enjoyed  the  pre- 
sentation by  Astronaut  Colonel  Joe 
Engle,  who  showed  moving  pictures  of 
his  adventures  in  space  and  repair  of 
the  errant  commercial  satellite.  Colo- 
nel Engle,  a longtime  close  acquain- 
tance of  the  host,  is  an  occasional  visi- 
tor to  Grousehaven  during  the  Bear 
encampment,  both  as  a speaker  and  as 
a bow  hunter. 

All  guests  were  well  supplied  with 
autographed  photos  and  mementos  of 
their  visit  by  Bear  and  Engle.  For  my 
part,  the  three  of  us  have  one  thing  in 
common.  Not  one  of  us  downed  a deer 
at  Grousehaven. 


DGP  MATT  HOUGH,  Washington 
Co.,  was  the  1986  recipient  of  the 
Shikar-Safari  Wildlife  Officer  of 
the  Year  Award,  given  annually  in 
each  state  by  Shikar  Safari  inter- 
national, a worldwide  conserva- 
tion organization.  Soski  Piroeff 
presents  the  award  as  Don  Madl, 
PGC  Director  of  the  Southwest 
Region,  watches.  Hough  has  been 
a game  protector  since  1981.  The 
award  is  for  exceptional  perform- 
ance in  law  enforcement,  public 
relations,  and  information  and 
education. 


Selecting  The  Right  Cartridge 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


T BEING  criticized  by  my  hunt- 
J.  ing  pals  for  using  a heavy  bullet 
for  deer  hunting,”  I was  told  by  a man 
at  a gun  seminar.  “I  use  a 30-06  with 
200-grain  round  nose  bullets.  The  ter- 
rain is  open  and  very  long  shots  are 
possible.  What’s  your  opinion?” 

“Is  this  a factory  load?” 

“No,  I reload  using  4350  powder.  I 
use  a powder  charge  that  hits  the  2600 
fps  mark.  It  seems  to  me  the  heavier 
bullet  at  that  speed  is  unbeatable  for 
long  ranges.  It  will  resist  wind  and  has 
plenty  of  punch  left  to  make  a clean 
kill.  Its  sheer  weight  convinces  me  it’s 
the  right  bullet  to  use,  but  my  hunting 
buddies  claim  I'd  be  better  off  with  the 
180-grain  round  nose  since  I’m  always 
looking  for  400-yard  shots." 

“They  say  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating.  What  results  have  you 
had  with  the  200-grain  bullet?” 

“Nothing  to  write  home  about.  I 
missed  three  deer  well  beyond  the  300- 
yard  mark,  but  it  did  a heck  of  a job  on 
a 130-yarder.” 

Need  High  BC 

“Don’t  you  think  that  any  bullet  de- 
signed for  big  game  would  have  been 
very  effective  at  130  yards?  I think  your 
friends  are  headed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  are  suggesting  the  wrong  type 
of  bullet.  For  long  range  deer  shooting, 
you  need  a bullet  with  a high  ballistic 
coefficient,  something  along  the  lines 
of  a spire  point  or  spitzer.  A bullet  with 
a high  BC  will  fly  flatter  over  longer 
ranges  since  it  has  better  ability  to  over- 
come air  resistance.  A round  nose  bul- 
let is  not  the  wisest  choice  for  long 
shots.  I'd  suggest  the  165-grain  spitzer 
for  the  your  style  of  deer  hunting.  In 
fact,  you’d  probably  be  better  off  with 
one  of  the  magnum  cartridges.” 


“Is  it  true  the  30-06  handles  the 
150-grain  bullet  better  than  other 

weights?” 

“I  get  that  question  all  the  time,  and 
the  answer  is  not  cut  and  dried.  The 
old  '06  is  a versatile  cartridge  that  en- 
tered the  scene  around  1906  and  was 
adopted  by  the  military.  The  year  of 
adoption  accounts  for  the  last  two  dig- 
its in  the  cartridge  designation.  The 
generous  case  capacity  and  relatively 
long  neck  make  it  ideal  for  the  re- 
loader. I guess  I would  have  to  agree 
the  150-grain  bullet  is  the  most  popular 
with  deer  hunters,  but  the  165-grain 
spitzer  leaving  the  muzzle  at  2700  fps 
or  faster  would  be  my  choice  for  shots 
beyond  200  yards.  I think  your  results 
would  have  been  more  successful  if  you 
had  used  a 165-grain  spitzer  bullet  and 
sighted  in  dead  on  for  350  yards.  I want 
to  reiterate  that  you  are  pushing  the  ’06 
to  its  limits.  Some  of  the  magnum  loads 
with  higher  velocity  are  better  de- 
signed for  long  range  shooting.” 

It’s  true  that  the  cartridge  should  fit 
the  hunter  like  a custom  built  shotgun. 
That's  easy  to  say,  but  not  so  easy  to 
accomplish.  Most  hunters  are  not  wild- 
catters or  gun  builders,  so  they  can’t 
crank  out  a speciality-type  rifle  or  car- 
tridge. What  is  on  the  market  will  have 
to  suffice  for  them.  The  handloader 
can  tailor  a long  distance  load  for  a 
particular  rifle,  but  this,  too,  is  not  as 
easy  as  it  sounds.  It  takes  a lot  of  work 
and  range  testing  to  develop  a true 
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“custom”  load  for  any  firearm. 

There’s  a difference  between  match- 
ing a load  for  game  and  terrain  and 
matching  a load  to  an  individual 
hunter  and  his  philosophies  about  big 
game  hunting.  The  hunter  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article  was  basically  in- 
terested in  reaching  out  well  beyond 
the  conventional  ranges  at  which  most 
white-tailed  deer  are  killed.  The  bullet 
needed  for  such  shooting  is  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  the  type  needed  in  dense 
cover.  That  man  was  thinking  in  terms 
of  bullet  weight  to  stabilize  the  bullet 
over  its  long  flight.  That  is  not  the 
correct  way  to  select  a bullet  for  long 
range  shooting. 

Hunters  come  in  categories.  I have 
friends  who  hunt  in  stuff  so  thick  they 
seldom  see  daylight.  Other  hunting  ac- 
quaintances just  hunt  and  take  what- 
ever type  of  shot  presents  itself.  I lean  a 
good  bit  in  the  direction  of  the  long 
range  buff.  That’s  why  I zero  in  several 
inches  high  at  100  yards.  If  a 200-yard 
shot  comes  my  way,  I can  still  hold 
dead  on  and  score.  This  means  I also 
stick  with  lightweight  spitzer  bullets, 
not  the  heavy  round  nose  type. 

My  good  friend  Bill  Nichols  is  a 
stalker.  He  knows  the  terrain  like  the 
back  of  his  hand,  and  he  also  knows 
how  weather  conditions  change  deer 


LEWIS  uses  partioned  box  of  sand  and  saw- 
dust to  test  bullets  for  penetration  and  ex- 
pansion. Two  fired  150-gr.  308  bullets  are 
shown  with  an  unfired  one  to  illustrate  typi- 
cal results  of  such  testing. 


movements  and  feeding  habits.  He  is 
able  to  get  close  to  an  unsuspecting 
deer,  so  practically  any  bullet  works  for 
him.  His  deer  hunting  knowledge  gives 
him  shots  not  common  to  the  average 
deer  hunter.  And  he  knows  how  to 
shoot.  Contrary  to  the  trend  toward 
the  magnum  shell,  he  favors  cartridges 
like  the  257  Roberts,  25-06  and  the 
7mm-08  Remington.  They’re  efficient 
and  they  come  in  compact,  lightweight 
rifles. 

Back  Up  To  Shoot 

One  of  my  hunting  pals  claims  the 
brush  is  so  thick  where  he  hunts,  he  has 
to  back  up  a step  or  two  to  shoot.  I 
don’t  believe  that,  but  his  needs  are 
vastly  different  from  Nichols'.  The  170- 
grain  30-30  or  the  200-grain  35  Rem- 
ington fit  nicely  into  this  picture.  I’ve 
hunted  in  that  kind  of  cover  and  know 
that  extra  bullet  weight  should  be  con- 
sidered. High  ballistic  coefficient  is  not 
as  important  here  as  the  bullet’s  sec- 
tional density. 

I’m  not  trying  to  be  overly  technical, 
but  the  SD  of  a bullet  is,  in  general 
terms,  the  weight  backing  up  the 
square  inches  of  its  frontal  area.  When 
a bullet  has  a high  SD,  it  will  normally 
penetrate  deeper  than  one  with  low 
SD.  That  is  necessary  with  very  large 
game  animals.  Pushing  a heavy  bullet 
to  the  limits  in  velocity  will  reduce  its 
ability  to  hang  together  for  deep  pene- 
tration. The  bullet  might  expand 
quickly,  which  would  be  desirable  on 
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deer-size  animals  but  less  desirable  on 
elk,  moose  or  brown  bear. 

I’m  sure  most  readers  are  aware  that 
I oppose  the  super  magnum  cartridges 
for  whitetails.  That  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued that  I’m  against  magnum  car- 
tridges. It’s  a matter  of  matching  the 
load  to  the  game.  A 338  is  great  for  elk, 
but  switching  from  a 270  Winchester 
to  the  338  Winchester  Magnum  for 
Pennsylvania  deer  hunting  is  a step  in 
the  wrong  direction.  First,  the  big  shell 
is  a beast  to  shoot;  it  kicks  and  kicks 
hard.  Practice  sessions  on  the  range  are 
few  and  often  limited  to  several  3-shot 
groups.  The  hunter  and  his  rifle  never 
get  to  know  each  other. 

The  most  misleading  aspect  of  the 
super-magnum  cartridge  is  a theory 
that  leads  the  hunter  to  believe  the  big 
shell  is  a sure  cure  for  all  his  deficien- 
cies. That  is  not  true.  To  be  successful 
in  deer  hunting,  you  first  must  be  a 
deer  hunter.  It’s  imperative  to  know 
something  about  your  quarry,  and  it’s 
just  as  important  to  know  something 
about  your  rifle  and  how  you  and  the 
rifle  performed  on  the  range  as  a team. 
Deer  hunters  like  outdoor  writer 
George  Block  or  veteran  deer  guide  Bill 
Nichols  could  hunt  with  a 222  Reming- 
ton and  get  a deer  every  year.  Natu- 
rally, neither  man  uses  a varmint-type 
cartridge  for  deer,  but  they  do  not  rely 
solely  on  the  cartridge;  they  depend  on 
their  deer  hunting  skills  instead.  The 


257  ROBERTS  (+P)  load  with  120-gr.  Nosier 
Partition  bullet,  left,  and  7mm  Remington 
Magnum  with  140-gr.  Nosier  are  additions  to 
Federal’s  Premium  ammo  line. 

cartridge  is  of  secondary  importance. 

Another  misgiving  that  I have  about 
the  magnum  shell  is  the  emphasis  it 
seems  to  put  on  long  range  shooting. 
With  the  super  magnum,  range  means 
nothing  — or  so  it  is  claimed.  That  is  far 
from  reality.  When  distances  stretch 
much  beyond  100  yards,  accurate 
shooting  becomes  more  difficult.  Few 
hunters,  and  this  is  not  meant  to  be 
demeaning,  are  capable  of  making 
long  range  shots.  If  you’re  in  doubt,  try 
a 5-shot  group  at  300  yards  from  a 
benchrest.  Everything  here  is  in  the 
hunter’s  favor.  A solid  rest,  known  dis- 
tance, and  a black  target  on  a white 
background.  Yet  the  average  deer 
hunter  will  have  trouble  shooting  a 
tight  group.  Imagine  how  this  is  com- 
pounded in  deer  country  where  at  best 
the  hunter  shoots  from  a tree  or  log,  the 
distance  is  not  known,  and  the  target 
blends  into  the  background  or  worse 
yet  is  on  the  move.  At  very  long  range, 
just  a simple  50-yard  underestimation 
of  distance  would  put  the  shot  low. 
This  is  probably  the  paramount  reason 
hunters  miss  long  shots,  but  trying  to 
connect  over  a long  distance  from  a 
makeshift  rest  is  not  as  easy  as  falling 
off  the  proverbial  log. 

What  rifle  and  cartridge  should 
hunters  who  fall  into  the  non-specialist 
class  use?  What  hunting  methods  are 
used  by  these  hunters?  Some  walk  at  a 
steady  pace,  a few  slip  through  the 
woods  and  stop  often  to  observe  the 
surroundings,  but  the  majority  just 
stand  and  watch,  waiting  for  a deer  to 
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THREE  EXCELLENT  whitetail  cartridges,  all 
from  Remington,  are  the  6mm  (sometimes 
called  the  244),  25-06,  and  the  7mm-08.  Each 
has  accumulated  many  fans,  due  to  inherent 
accuracy,  sufficient  power,  and  comparatively 
light  recoil. 


come  sneaking  by  their  position. 

This  category  of  hunters  constitutes 
the  vast  majority  of  Pennsylvania  deer 
hunters,  and  it  is  within  this  class  that 
the  most  magnums  are  found.  This 
should  not  be  the  case.  Cartridges  such 
as  the  30-06,  270  Winchester,  308  Win- 
chester and  the  new  Remington  7mm- 
08  offer  sufficient  range  and  energy 
and,  on  top  of  those  prime  requisites, 
are  pleasant  to  shoot  in  practice  ses- 
sions. 

I am  sure  you  wonder  sometimes 
why  I place  so  much  emphasis  on  recoil 
and  talk  a lot  about  cartridges  that  are 
not  shoulder  bruisers.  Well,  shooting  is 
as  much  psychological  as  it  is  physical. 
Any  shooter  who  has  been  beaten  black 
and  blue  from  a 300  Magnum  will  not 
quickly  forget  it.  Worse  yet,  he  will 
never  feel  comfortable  with  the  power- 
ful cartridge.  Only  a very  few  hunters 
have  a high  tolerance  for  severe  recoil. 
Even  the  high  noise  level  of  the  mighty 
magnum  is  unnerving  for  many  shoot- 
ers. Once  a person  has  been  pounded 
by  such  a super  cartridge,  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  relax,  concen- 
trate on  the  aiming  point  and  squeeze 
off  a well-aimed  shot. 

Comfortable  But  Adequate 

I always  suggest  using  a cartridge 
that  is  comfortable  to  shoot,  but  that 
statement  must  be  qualified  to  be 
understood.  I do  not  mean  using  a var- 
mint-type  load  or  something  along  the 
lines  of  a 25-20  for  deer  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. No,  the  cartridge  must  be  ade- 
quate for  the  game  hunted.  This  means 
conventional  big-game  type  cartridges 
for  deer  and  black  bear  and  magnums 
on  the  truly  large  game.  A hunter 
should  not  use  a cartridge  of  inade- 
quate power;  it  too  often  only  wounds 
instead  of  killing. 


Just  as  important  as  the  cartridge  is 
the  hunter’s  ability  to  be  reasonably 
accurate  in  the  field.  The  hunter  deter- 
mines the  destination  of  the  bullet.  If 
he  can’t  place  the  bullet  in  a vital  area, 
he  should  pass  up  the  shot.  “Hope 
shooting”  should  be  reprehensible  to 
every  hunter. 

I mentioned  earlier  that  recoil  is  the 
Achilles’  heel  for  most  hunters,  and  I 
know  this  to  be  true  from  the  years  I 
had  the  sight-in  range.  However,  recoil 
is  a part  of  shooting  big  game  car- 
tridges. It’s  impossible  to  have  a power- 
ful cartridge  that  doesn't  have  consid- 
erable recoil  in  a conventional  type 
rifle.  The  hunter  must  be  geared  psy- 
chologically to  accept  this  fact.  It  is 
wise  to  shoot  as  much  as  possible,  as 
this  cuts  down  the  integral  fear  of  re- 
coil. When  I taught  people  to  shoot,  I 
started  them  with  a 22  rimfire.  Once 
they  learned  there  was  no  recoil  or  high 
noise  level,  they  could  concentrate  on 
maintaining  a good  sight  picture  while 
completing  the  trigger  squeeze.  This  is 
a tough  thing  to  do  when  starting  with 
high  recoil  cartridge. 

There  are  no  absolute  guidelines  in 
choosing  the  right  deer  cartridge;  it’s  as 
personal  as  a toothbrush.  It’s  hard  for 
people  to  change,  and  I’m  certain  the 
rifle  won’t.  The  solution  to  this  com- 
plex problem  rests  with  the  hunter. 
Practice  is  the  answer.  Once  the  hunter 
knows  and  understands  his  rifle,  he 
will  get  the  best  from  it  under  all  con- 
ditions. 
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The  Wildlife  Management  Institute  re- 
ports that  130  whooping  cranes  were 
found  in  the  wild  last  year.  One  flock  nests 
in  Canada  and  winters  in  Texas.  The  only 
other  flock  of  the  endangered  birds,  which 
was  established  artificially  in  1975,  nests 
in  Idaho  and  winters  in  New  Mexico.  Biolo- 
gists studying  the  birds  in  Canada  found 
28  nests  last  summer.  From  these,  26  eggs 
hatched  and  20  chicks  fledged.  The  Idaho 
flock  wasn’t  as  productive,  but  it  seems  to 
be  surviving. 

Officers  with  the  New  York  Department 
of  Environmental  Conservation  appre- 
hended over  50  individuals  and  fined  them 
$1 00  each  for  purchasing  archery  licenses 
without  first  completing  the  state’s  man- 
datory hunter  education  course.  Further- 
more, the  owner  of  a sporting  goods  shop 
who  tried  to  circumvent  this  requirement 
lost  his  authority  to  sell  hunting  licenses. 

National  Park  Service  observers  found 
23  female  grizzlies  with  43  newborn  cubs 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park  last  year. 
Annual  surveys  from  1973  through  1985 
averaged  12  sows  and  23  cubs,  and  the 
previous  record  was  set  in  1976  when  17 
females  and  32  cubs  were  located.  Park 
administrators  are  hoping  last  year’s  rec- 
ord production  is  a sign  that  their  grizzly 
bear  research  and  management  efforts 
are  beginning  to  pay  off. 

Entrance  fees  of  $1.50  per  person  or 
$3  per  vehicle  have  been  established  for 
several  national  wildlife  refuges,  al- 
though holders  of  federal  duck  stamps 
are  exempted  from  these  fees.  Con- 
gress approved  these  charges  to  obtain 
more  funds  for  wetland  acquisition. 


The  cost  of  federal  duck  stamps  will  in- 
crease to  $1 0 in  1 987,  $1 2.50  in  1 989,  and 
to  $15  in  1991.  It’s  expected  that  annual 
duck  stamp  revenues  will  increase  from 
$15  million  to  $27  million  by  1991.  The 
money  will  be  used  for,  among  other 
things,  wetland  acquisitions,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  National  Wetlands  Inventory  — 
the  mapping  and  classifying  of  the  nation’s 
wetlands  — and  further  research  to  assure 
the  protection  and  enhancement  of  wet- 
lands. 

Four  pairs  of  red  wolves  were  taken  re- 
cently from  captive  breeding  facilities  to 
North  Carolina’s  Alligator  River  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  where  they  are  scheduled 
to  be  released  late  this  spring.  Only  75  of 
the  endangered  mammals  are  known  to 
exist,  and  all  of  these  are  in  captivity.  This 
release  will  mark  the  first  attempt  to  re- 
establish red  wolves  in  the  wild. 

Citizens  of  an  Arkansas  county  were 
so  upset  when  three  elk  were  poached 
that  they  not  only  convinced  the  state 
Game  and  Fish  Commission  to  offer  a 
$5000  reward  for  information  leading  to 
the  conviction  of  those  responsible,  but 
also  raised  half  the  reward  money  them- 
selves. 

The  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Depart- 
ment is  testing  the  use  of  a specialized  air 
gun  and  bullet  for  vaccinating  bison  for 
brucellosis.  The  bullet,  termed  a “bio-bul- 
let,”  consists  of  a vaccine  enclosed  in  a 
rigid  but  degradable  casing.  It’s  propelled 
with  compressed  air,  has  a range  of  50 
feet,  and  is  designed  to  penetrate  about 
one  inch  before  releasing  the  vaccine.  A 
group  of  45  cows  was  treated  with  the  bul- 
let, another  45  were  given  injections,  and 
another  group  received  no  treatment.  Re- 
searchers will  monitor  the  health  of  these 
three  groups  to  determine  the  new  tech- 
nique’s effectiveness. 

As  reported  by  the  Oregon  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Commission,  in  the  37  states  and 
six  Canadian  provinces  that  require  big 
game  hunters  to  wear  fluorescent  orange, 
hunting  accidents  caused  by  a visibility 
factor  were  reduced  by  50  percent.  In  the 
states  requiring  a minimum  of  500  square 
inches  on  the  chest,  back  and  head,  acci- 
dents in  this  category  were  reduced  75 
percent. 
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(individual  charts  not  sold  in  either  size) 
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P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567 


Autumn  Challenge , by  Bob  Sopchick,  is  the  fifth  limited 
edition  fine  art  print  available  through  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program.  As  with  the  previous  editions.  Autumn  Challenge 
is  limited  to  600  signed  and  numbered  prints.  Image 
size  is  approximately  l5\22Vz  inches,  printed  on  acid- 
free  100  percent  rag  paper.  Price  is  $125;  framed 
prints  are  an  additional  $97.50.  Requests  for  specific 
numbers  will  be  satisfied  on  a first-come,  first-served 
basis.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  AR,  P.O.  Box  1567.  Harrisburg, 

PA  17105-1567. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Be  Sure,  Be  Safe 


It’s  hard  to  imagine,  yet  it  happens  every  spring:  hunters  are  shot  in  mistake 
for  turkeys.  More  incredible  is  that  the  victims  are  being  mistaken  not  for  just 
any  turkeys,  but  for  bearded  toms. 

In  the  1982-86  spring  gobbler  seasons,  there  were  39  hunting  accidents.  Three 
were  fatals.  “Victim  shot  in  mistake  for  game"  is  the  official  reason  listed  for  27 
(69  percent)  of  them.  Although,  statistically,  spring  turkey  hunting  is  a relatively 
safe  activity,  too  many  hunters  are  breaking  the  cardinal  rule  of  shooting  safety 
by  not  being  absolutely  certain  of  their  targets  before  firing. 

Shooters,  it  can  be  argued,  are  not  entirely  to  blame  because  the  techniques 
used  by  spring  turkey  hunters  make  them  most  susceptible  to  such  accidents.  A 
person  fully  clothed  in  camouflage,  hidden  in  an  inconspicuous  location,  and 
making  sounds  like  the  very  animal  he  and  countless  others  are  hunting  has  to 
be  especially  cautious.  In  fact,  there  have  been  judicial  cases  in  which  the  vic- 
tims were  determined  to  be  partly  responsible  for  the  accidents. 

As  legitimate  an  argument  as  that  might  be,  it’s  still  a poor  excuse.  Mistaking 
a red  license  holder  for  the  head  of  a gobbler  is  understandable;  shooting  at  it 
is  not.  The  same  can  be  said  about  shooting  at  scratching  sounds  in  leaves,  ob- 
scure black  objects,  or  the  movement  of  a caller’s  hand.  Most  inexcusable  — for 
what  should  be  obvious  reasons  — is  shooting  at  the  sounds  of  a yelping  bird. 

Regardless  of  the  many  factors  that  might  account  for  a person  being  shot  in 
mistake  for  a mature  gobbler,  the  cause  ultimately  boils  down  to  the  shooter  not 
being  certain  of  his  target.  Sure,  expectations  are  high  when  it  seems  a gobbler 
is  near,  and  excitement  can  reach  a fever  pitch  at  the  prospect  of  an  approaching 
trophy.  We  know  that  a hunter  who  thinks  he  sees  a turkey,  and  who  wants  very 
badly  to  see  a turkey,  can  imagine  a black  spot  or  a flash  of  red  to  be  a legal 
bird.  We  all  know  our  minds  can  play  tricks  on  us.  But  all  of  us,  as  hunters,  must 
assume  responsibility  for  the  shots  we  take.  We  must  be  sure  of  our  targets. 

This  spring  be  careful.  Think  defensively.  Position  yourself  with  your  back 
against  a tree,  rock  or  some  other  form  of  protective  cover,  and  beware  of  other 
hunters  on  the  prowl.  Although  the  practice  is  illegal,  because  it  can  result  in  an 
especially  dangerous  situation,  some  people  do  stalk  the 
sounds  of  a gobbling  bird.  And  w-hen  it  seems  that  a trophy 
gobbler  is  coming  into  view,  take  a few  seconds  to  be 
positive  of  your  target.  Let  the  bird  come  a few  yards  closer. 

Your  chances  for  success  will  be  much  greater.  The  chances  ^ 
for  causing  an  accident  will  be  much  less. — Bob  Mitchell  I 
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Of  Laughs  and  Cries,  and 
Big  Brown  Eyes 

By  Tom  Betts 


FEW  MONTHS  of  the  year  in  Penn- 
sylvania can  present  such  eye-open- 
ings as  April.  It  is  the  time  when  the 
deep  forests  begin  to  awaken  after  that 
long  dark  winter  when  everything 
seemed  so  desolate.  Some  birdlife  has 
returned,  and  those  birds  that  spent  the 
winter  here  are  now  more  active.  Even 
burrowing  animals  which  spent  the 
last  few  months  underground  are  now 
up  and  about.  Things  like  this  make  us 
feel  more  alive  ourselves.  April  does 
this  to  a lot  of  people.  I know  it  does  it 
to  me. 

For  many  years  this  fourth  month 
delighted  me  solely  for  the  sheer  joy  of 
being  in  an  awakening  countryside. 
The  crisp  mornings  made  me  want  to 
be  out  there,  to  experience  all  that  was 
happening  during  this  dynamic  time. 
And  then  I discovered  Tom  Turkey. 

Comes  Alive 

About  this  time  every  year,  he  comes 
alive.  Winter  has  been  tough  on  him. 
Deep  snows  made  for  arduous  naviga- 
tion, and  food  sources  were  hard  to 
come  by.  Starvation  was  a constant 
threat.  But  somehow  he  made  it,  and 
now  each  morning  provides  a warm 
sun  on  his  back  and  makes  life  easier. 
Food  once  again  is  readily  available, 
and  predation  and  starvation  are  a lot 
less  likely. 

Yes,  I found  something  new  about 
the  spring  woods,  something  that  could 
highlight  the  great  season.  Calling  tur- 
keys attracted  me  to  the  woods  each 
morning.  Oh,  I still  noticed  everything 
around  me,  but  there  was  something 
extra  out  there  now.  I enjoyed  calling 
the  birds  and  just  plain  hearing  them. 

One  spring  I found  still  more  in  that 
ever-changing  environment.  Actually, 
this  new  interest  came  about  through 


THE  BARRED  OWL  usually  nests  in  an  unlined 
cavity  of  a hollow  tree,  or  occasionally  in  an 
abandoned  building.  Once  in  awhile,  it  will 
even  make  use  of  an  old  crow’s  nest,  or  a hole 
in  the  ground. 

my  devotion  to  turkeys.  I had  read  that 
a good  way  to  locate  gobblers  in  the 
spring  is  to  hoot  like  a barred  owl  early 
in  the  morning.  Somewhat  skeptical, 
I looked  into  this  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  some  recordings  of  imi- 
tations of  this  call.  Many  hours  of  prac- 
tice later,  I had  reached  the  point 
where  I too  could  fairly  well  imitate 
the  sound  with  my  own  mouth. 

The  hoot  itself  is  high-pitched  and 
very  hollow  sounding,  in  the  cadence 
“Who  cooks  for  you,  who  cooks  for 
you-all?”  I continued  to  practice  this 
odd  call,  and  slowly  improved.  How- 
ever good  or  bad  my  attempts,  the  imi- 
tation worked  for  me,  for  gobbler  after 
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BARRED  OWLS  ARE  QUITE  COMMON  throughout  the  woodlands  of  Pennsylvania;  in  fact, 
their  range  is  limited  only  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Canada,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 


gobbler  answered  me  in  the  dimness  of 
an  April  morning. 

This  was  all  very  intriguing  and  ef- 
fective, and  the  result  was  more  turkey 
activity  than  I had  normally  experi- 
enced. But  something  was  missing, 
something  about  that  owl.  I found  my- 
self wondering,  just  who  is  this  barred 
owl,  anyway?  My  curiosity  was  to  be 
satisfied  early  one  spring  morning. 

True  to  Life 

There  I was,  perched  on  a rocky  snag 
overlooking  a large  but  fog  filled  valley. 
I strained  to  hear  the  gobble  of  even 
one  turkey.  Cupped  hands  to  my 
mouth,  I pulled  desperately  from  my 
lungs  to  make  the  call  of  the  owl  I knew 
so  little  about.  Then,  from  the  distant 
ridge  which  I couldn’t  even  distin- 
guish, came  not  only  the  gobble  of  a 
wild  turkey,  but  also  a sound  just  like 
the  one  I’d  made  only  moments  be- 
fore—a true-to-life  barred  owl.  In  this 
manner,  I gained  still  another  interest 
in  the  mornings  of  spring. 


As  the  bird  continued  to  call,  I found 
myself  absorbed  in  thoughts  about  the 
mysterious  creature.  My  interest  in  the 
turkeys  of  the  rich  valley  soon  was 
shadowed  by  a desire  to  understand 
more  about  this  nightly  forager  that 
was  responding  to  my  calls. 

For  another  half-hour  I heard  the 
owl,  and  then  silence.  About  the  time 
the  first  hint  of  dawn  edged  over  the 
ragged  distant  horizon,  the  unusual 
sound  ceased.  This  had  been  enough, 
though,  to  pique  my  curiosity. 

Barred  owls,  I quickly  discovered, 
are  actually  quite  common  throughout 
the  woodlands  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
fact,  this  bird  enjoys  a rather  broad 
range,  limited  only  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Can- 
ada, and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  So  he  is 
not  at  all  rare.  A little  shy,  perhaps. 

In  many  ways,  the  barred  owl  is 
similar  to  better  known  owls,  such  as 
the  great-horned.  Owls  prey  on  almost 
anything,  choosing  from  a menu  of  ro- 
dents, squirrels,  chipmunks,  birds,  and 
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other  small  animals.  The  barred  owl, 
while  a bit  more  gentle  with  his  victims 
than  the  great-horned,  occasionally 
will  even  wade  streams  or  ponds  to 
capture  crayfish  and  frogs.  And,  like 
most  owls,  the  barred  is  blessed  with 
keen  eyesight,  exceptional  hearing,  and 
the  ability  to  fly  silently.  He  flies  with 
ease  if  spooked  from  his  daytime  roost. 

Despite  these  similarities,  the  barred 
owl  is  at  the  same  time  unique.  He  has 
vivid  dark  brown  markings  running 
across  the  breast  and  streaks  of  brown 
on  the  underside.  A rounded  head 
without  ear  tufts  and  a stocky  body 
some  20  inches  long  (nearly  as  large  as 
that  of  the  great-horned)  help  identify 
the  barred  owl  in  its  natural  habitat. 
Unlike  those  owls  in  his  region  (except 
the  barn  owl),  the  barred  owl  has  large 
brown  eyes  instead  of  the  usual  yellow. 

Unlined  Cavity 

Nesting  usually  occurs  in  an  unlined 
cavity  of  a hollow  tree,  or  occasionally 
in  an  abandoned  building.  Once  in  a 
while,  a barred  owl  will  make  use  of  an 
old  crow’s  nest.  Even  more  rarely,  one 
might  nest  in  a hole  in  the  ground.  In 
any  case,  2-3  white  eggs  will  be  incu- 
bated for  about  a month  sometime 
during  late  winter  or  early  spring,  and 
the  young  can  fly  about  six  weeks  after 
hatching. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  of  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  barred  owl 
is  its  call,  that  unusual  sound  which 
became  so  much  a part  of  my  spring 
mornings.  No  other  owl  is  so  accom- 
plished in  vocal  mannerisms.  Indeed,  I 
have  found  him  to  be  quite  the  talker. 

Once  I became  skilled  in  imitating 
the  owl,  early  morning  conversations 
in  April  and  May  became  common- 
place. Often,  we  would  hoot  back  and 
forth,  repeating  time  and  again  the 
imagined  phrase,  “Who  cooks  for  you, 
who  cooks  for  you- all?”  Normally  I was 
able  to  coax  a bird  to  me,  or  at  least 
onto  my  ridge.  At  that  close  range,  the 
dialogue  would  shift  from  one  of  hoot- 
ing to  one  involving  a variety  of  laughs 
and  cries  and  barking. 

It  is  here  that  the  barred  owl  really 


Question 

May  I use  a rifle  to  take  a turkey  during 
the  spring  gobbler  season? 

Answer 

No,  only  long  bows  and  shotguns  with 
shot  no  larger  than  BB  are  legal  for  spring 
gobbler  hunting.  Rifles  are  prohibited. 


shines,  with  a vocabulary  that  would 
have  made  even  Webster  weary.  For  as 
long  as  I can  keep  the  bird’s  interest 
alive,  he  will  ramble  on  in  a style  which 
is  actually  slightly  humorous.  But  I’m 
making  the  same  calls,  and  it  soon  be- 
comes confusing  as  to  who  is  truly  the 
mimic.  For  a long  time,  the  verbal  ex- 
change continues,  until  one  of  us  tires. 
Then  silence  creeps  in  around  us,  fill- 
ing the  void.  Usually  the  day  has  by 
then  broken,  and  some  songbirds  are 
fluttering  recklessly  through  the  forest 
undergrowth.  The  eastern  horizon 
glows  bright  orange,  and  the  frost  of 
the  cool  spring  morning  is  now  not 
quite  so  penetrating. 

The  barred  owl  will  sleep  for  some 
time,  until  the  dark  of  evening  returns. 
Then  he  will  be  up  and  about  once 
more,  studying  the  woodlands  and 
fields  and  gliding  without  a sound 
under  starry  skies.  Toward  dawn  he 
will  rest,  and  those  who  venture  out  in 
the  dim  hours  of  April  and  May  might 
hear  him  calling. 

Truly,  these  times  are  rich  in  excite- 
ment. There  are  wildflowers,  budding 
trees,  awakening  animals.  Warmer 
temperatures  and  sparkling  streams 
are  signs  of  the  season.  A hawk  hovers 
high  overhead.  The  woodlands  and 
fields  slowly  come  to  life. 

Spring  is  a remarkable  time  of  year. 
The  barred  owl  is  a remarkable  bird. 
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Dead  Wood  for  Wildlife 


By  Jerry  D.  Hassinger 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 
and 

LAST  MONTH  we  discussed  how 
valuable  dead  wood  is  for  wild- 
life. This  month  we'll  outline  timber 
management  strategies  woodland 
owners  can  implement  to  provide  the 
needs  of  wildlife. 

Leaving  dead  wood  for  wildlife  in- 
stead of  burning  it  in  the  woodstove 
requires  some  choices.  The  fuel  wood 
value  of  a hollow  tree  can  be  weighed, 
for  example,  against  the  possible  value 
of  a squirrel  potpie.  A raccoon  den  in  a 
hollow  oak  could  yield  four  young  rac- 
coons per  year.  If  a prime  pelt  is  worth 
$10,  is  the  tree  worth  $40  per  year? 
Aside  from  food  or  dollar  values,  the 
recreational  value  of  wildlife  is,  for 
many  of  us,  worth  leaving  a few  hollow 
trees  and  logs  on  every  acre.  You  may 
be  hunting  squirrels,  wood  ducks  or 
grouse,  or  trying  to  take  that  special 
photograph  of  a bluebird.  Consider  the 
entertaining  chickadee  on  your  bird 
feeder;  it  was  born  in  a hollow  aspen 
tree  on  the  back  forty.  These  values  are 
not  measured  by  dollars,  but  by  feel- 
ing. Robert  Frost  puts  one  such  intangi- 
ble value  in  simple  perspective: 

" The  day  a crow  shook  down 
on  me, 

a dust  of  snow  from  a hemlock 
tree, 

has  changed  my  mood, 
and  saved  a part  of  a day 
I had  rued." 

The  regulation  of  insect  populations 
is  perhaps  the  least  understood  yet 
most  valuable  service  of  wildlife.  In- 
sects are  a major  food  source  for  80 
percent  of  the  birds  listed  in  Table  1 
(see  March  '87  issue).  Nine  of  20  mam- 
mals using  tree  cavities  also  predate  on 
insects.  The  shrews,  salamanders  and 
reptiles  that  make  some  use  of  logs. 


Jack  Payne 

Extension  Wildlife  Specialist 
Texas  A&M  University 

stumps,  bark  and  slash  constitute  an- 
other 50  species  that  forage  for  insects. 

According  to  Beebe  (1974):' 

Insect  damage  in  American  forests  is  a 
significant  cause  of  annual  growth-loss. 
As  a component  of  natural  biotic  control 
insectivorous  hole-nesting  birds,  in  many 
cases,  play  an  important  role  in  the  regula- 
tion of  forest  insect  populations.  Food  ca- 
pacity of  individual  avian  predators  is  high, 
and  both  functional  and  numerical  re- 
sponses to  changes  in  insect  prey  density 
have  been  demonstrated.  The  most  impor- 
tant role  of  birds  is  the  prevention,  rather 
than  the  suppression,  of  insect  epidemics. 

Through  simplification  of  the  forest  eco- 
system forestry  practices  decrease  the 
suitability  of  the  forest  as  habitat  for  hole- 
nesting birds,  while  increasing  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  forest  to  insect  outbreaks. 
The  protection  of  hole-nesting  bird  popula- 
tions by  promoting  diversity,  leaving  snags 
and  other  means  is  advocated  as  an  eco- 
nomical means  to  help  prevent  insect  out- 
breaks in  the  managed  forest. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  pur- 
ple martin’s  ability  to  consume  large 
numbers  of  flying  insects.  A single 
martin  may  consume  hundreds  of  mos- 
quitoes in  one  evening.  But  bats  are  the 
champs.  They  are  the  only  major  pred- 
ators of  nocturnal  flying  insects.  A sin- 
gle big  brown  bat  can  consume  thou- 
sands of  mosquitoes  before  dawn.  The 
point  is  that  your  woodlot  will  be  bet- 
ter protected  by  a full  complement  of 
species,  including  birds,  mammals, 
reptiles  and  amphibians.  The  alterna- 
tive could  be  loss  of  annual  tree  growth 
or  expensive  spraying. 

Can  you  afford  to  devote  wood  for 
wildlife,  to  leave  some  dying  and  dead 
trees  plus  a few  hollow  logs  on  every 
acre?  The  question  might  be  better 
phrased:  Can  you  afford  not  to  do  this? 
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JOHN  INfyEK. 


IT  CAN  TAKE  80  years  for  a cavity  large  enough  for  a nesting  wood  duck  to  develop  in  a syca- 
more, yet  it  takes  only  minutes  to  cut  such  a tree  down.  That  is  the  problem. 


For  Cavity  Nesters, 

The  Future  is  Now 

It  may  take  40  years  for  a cavity  tree 
to  develop;  twice  as  long  for  trees  with 
cavities  large  enough  to  house  wood 
ducks  and  raccoons.  Yet  it  takes  only  a 
few  minutes  to  cut  such  trees  down. 
That  is  the  problem. 

In  some  locations,  cavity  trees  are 
being  removed  faster  than  they  can  be 
replaced  — if  they  are  replaced.  This  is 


most  serious  in  open  areas,  and  is  re- 
flected by  the  fact  that  of  the  35  species 
of  cavity  nesting  birds  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  only  ones  considered  imperilled  are 
ones  that  need  large  fields  with  scat- 
tered den  trees  (see  nearby  table). 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  lack  of 
suitable  nesting  sites  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant factors  contributing  to  the  en- 
dangerment  and  vulnerability  of  some 
species  that  need  edge  and  openland 
habitats.  The  positive  response  of  blue- 
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KINGFISHERS,  ospreys  and  bald  eagles  often 
perch  on  or  fish  from  dead  trees  standing  in 
or  near  water.  At  least  30  kinds  of  birds  regu- 
larly use  snags  for  foraging  perches. 

birds  to  proper  placement  of  artificial 
nest  boxes  illustrates  this. 

Loss  of  habitat  due  to  development, 
larger  fields  and  fewer  fencerows, 
fewer  wooden  fenceposts,  increased 
fuelwood  cutting  — particularly  along 
forest  edges  — timber  harvests  with  no 
wildlife  considerations,  and  the  newer 
designs  of  barns  and  silos  have  each 
contributed  to  a decline  in  suitable  nest 
sites, 

Competition  for  remaining  nest  sites 
is  most  severe:  1)  in  largely  open  areas 
with  few  trees,  2)  in  areas  attractive  to 
the  greatest  variety  and  number  of  cav- 
ity nesters  (forest-field  edges,  24  bird 
species,  and  near  water,  27  bird  spe- 
cies) and  3)  where  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  aggressive  exotics  like  starlings 
and  house  sparrows.  For  example,  the 
northern  flicker  and  the  red-headed 
woodpecker  are  often  victimized  by 
starlings.  The  house  sparrow  has  been 
called  the  bluebird’s  worst  enemy. 

It  follows  that  reserving  all  kinds  of 
cavity  trees  along  fencerows  and  wood- 
lot  edge  zones  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  a landowner  can  do  to  as- 
sure a future  for  most  cavity  nesting 
birds  in  Pennsylvania.  Also,  because  75 
percent  of  the  cavity  nesting  birds  that 
use  forest-field  edges  are  also  attracted 


to  recent  clearcut  sites,  it’s  important 
to  reserve  cavity  trees  on  sites  that  will 
be  clearcut. 

Guidelines  for  Reserving 
Cavity  Trees,  and  Dead  and 
Down  Woody  Material 

Dead  parts  of  live  trees  and  dead 
trees,  whether  standing  (snags)  or 
fallen  (logs,  slash)  can  be  utilized  for 
both  woody  products  and  wildlife 
benefits.  Based  on  the  assumption  that 
you're  interested  in  managing  your 
woodlot  for  this  mix  of  values,  the  fol- 
lowing tips  largely  represent  a com- 
promise. Neither  production  of  woody 
products  (fuelwood,  pulp)  nor  wildlife 
values  will  be  maximized. 

In  the  following  list  of  guidelines, 
the  term  "reservations”  refers  collec- 
tively to  partially  live  trees  and  dead 
trees  (i.e.,  snags  with  or  without  cavi- 
ties), and  to  fallen  trees. 

1.  Cutting,  especially  fuelwood,  is 
most  likely  to  be  concentrated  in  easily 
accessible  areas,  and  where  clean 
farming  practices  are  applied.  This 
results  in  removal  of  snags  and  logs 
from  woodland  borders  and  fence- 
rows,  and  from  wooded  bottoms  bor- 
dering streams  and  roads.  These  are 
precisely  the  sites  where  wildlife  use 
and  competition  for  available  nesting 
and  cover  sites  is  greatest.  Therefore, 
reservations  in  these  situations  will 
provide  the  greatest  benefits  for  a vari- 
ety of  wildlife  species.  Short  of  not 
cutting  in  these  zones,  the  following 
guidelines  should  yield  wildlife  bene- 
fits: 

a)  Avoid  cutting  or  removing  hollow 
trees  and  limbs,  prone  or  standing,  live 
or  dead,  within  15  yards  of  a field.  In 
the  woodland  areas  immediately  adja- 
cent to  this  zone,  reserve,  on  the  aver- 
age, 5 to  10  den  trees  per  acre.  Retain, 
also,  all  existing  logs  with  varying  de- 
grees of  rot  and  at  least  four  new  logs  — 
hollow  butt  sections  of  felled  trees,  for 
example  — per  acre. 

b)  Avoid  cutting  or  removing  hol- 
low trees  and  limbs,  as  above,  but 
within  30  yards  of  streams  and  ponds. 
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In  woodlands  immediately  adjacent  to 
water,  reserve  10  to  25  den  trees  per 
acre.  Retain  logs  as  in  “a"  above. 

c)  As  used  here,  a stand  is  any  group 
of  trees  sufficiently  uniform  in  appear- 
ance that  it  can  be  distinguished  from 
adjacent  groups.  Retain  5 to  10  cavity 
trees  and  two  new  logs  per  acre  in 
boundary  zones  of  adjacent  stands. 
One  acre  of  this  zone  can  be  thought  of 
as  30  yards  wide  (15  yards  into  each 
stand)  and  160  yards  long.  For  exam- 
ple, within  15  yards  of  where  a stand  of 
evergreens  abuts  a stand  of  deciduous 
trees,  make  a special  effort  to  reserve 
den  trees  and  logs. 

d)  For  partial  cuts  in  woodland 
acres  not  meeting  the  above  criteria, 
retain  an  average  of  3 to  7 den  trees.  In 
addition  save  an  equal  number  of  snags 
without  cavities  and  two  new  logs  (over 
12  inches  in  diameter  at  the  thick  end) 
per  acre. 

2.  When  an  area  in  the  forest  is  cut, 
the  resulting  temporary  opening  and 
edge  can  attract,  among  other  wildlife, 
27  species  of  cavity  nesting  birds  and 
most  mammals  that  use  cavities  if  the 
following  guidelines  are  applied. 

Special  note:  The  removal  of  all  trees 
from  a given  area  will  cause  a long- 
term detrimental  impact  on  wildlife 
dependent  on  reservations.  The  young 
trees  that  spring  up  following  clearcut- 
ting  are  not  large  enough  to  provide  the 
configuration  of  dead  wood  inherent  in 
larger  trunks,  logs  and  limbs.  Com- 
pared to  the  amount  and  kinds  of  dead 
wood  found  in  mature  stands  before 
clearcutting,  a dead  wood  deficit  de- 
velops about  15  years  after  cutting. 
This  occurs  sooner  if  slash  and  stumps 
are  removed  by  whole  tree  chippers 
or  fuelwood  cutters.  This  deficit  may 
span  40  or  more  years.  For  example, 
depending  on  its  location,  a clean  20- 
acre  clearcut  site  will  be  unattractive  to 
100  or  more  species  of  wildlife  for  40  or 
more  years.  Conversely,  by  following 
the  guidelines  below,  the  habitat  needs 
of  these  same  species  will  be  provided. 

a)  Do  not  clearcut  within  30  yards  of 
water.  Partial  cutting  in  this  waterside 
buffer  strip  should  be  limited  to  solid. 


live  hardwood  trees.  Note:  steeper 
slopes  next  to  streams  should  have 
wider  buffer  strips. 

b)  Within  clearcuts,  reserve  a V.3-  to 
Vs-acre  clump  of  trees  for  every  five 
acres  clearcut.  Each  clump  should  con- 
tain one  or  more  live  trees  with  squir- 
rel-size or  larger  dens.  Partial  cutting 
within  these  tree  clusters  should  be 
avoided. 

c)  In  addition  to  the  clumps,  indi- 
vidual den  trees  and  other  snags  can  be 
reserved  at  an  average  of  6 to  13  trees 
per  acre.  If  these  are  left  near  clearcut 
boundaries,  in  finger  draws  and  at  the 
lower  end  of  slopes,  it’s  less  likely  they 
will  be  blown  down.  Blowdowns,  how- 
ever, are  not  wholly  objectionable  as 
logs  on  the  forest  floor  benefit  other 
wildlife  species. 

d)  Logs  are  important  as  wildlife 
habitat  because  they  last  longer  than 
slash.  The  noncommercial  sections  of 
butt  logs  are  ideal  for  this  purpose. 
They  should  not  be  dragged  to  and 
piled  on  the  log  loading  site,  though. 
Instead,  they  should  be  cut  from  the 
salable  portion  of  the  log  where  the 
tree  is  felled.  Logs  oriented  along  the 
contour  will  slow  erosion  and  trap  de- 
bris. In  addition  to  all  older  logs  with 
varying  degrees  of  rot,  at  least  two  new 

RUFOUS-SIDED  TOWHEES  are  among  the 
species  that  nest  under  partly  elevated  logs. 
Hollow  logs  shelter  a variety  of  forest  mam- 
mals, from  shrews  to  bears. 
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Table  3 

Cavity  Nesting  Birds  of 
Special  Concern 


Species 

Status 

Bewick’s  Wren 

Endangered 

Barn  Owl 

Vulnerable 

Red-headed  Woodpecker 

Vulnerable 

Purple  Martin 

Vulnerable 

Eastern  Bluebird 

Vulnerable 

logs  (over  12  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
large  end)  should  be  retained  for  every 
acre  out. 

e)  Woody  debris  (slash)  should  be 
left  on  at  least  10  percent  of  the  area 
being  clearcut. 

f)  Furthermore,  the  edge  of  a clear- 
cut  should  be  treated  as  a stand  bound- 
ary as  in  l.c  above. 

3.  a)It’s  impossible  to  have  every- 
thing on  every  acre.  In  effect,  all  of  the 
above  guidelines  should  be  prefixed 
with:  “If  the  choice  exists.  . 

b)  A uniform  distribution  of  cavity 
trees  may  be  both  impractical  and, 
from  the  standpoint  of  wildlife,  unde- 
sirable. That  is  the  reason  the  guideline 
figures  are  qualified  as  averages.  A few 
acres  probably  have  an  excess  of  reser- 
vation possibilities.  This  excess  can  be 
reserved  to  compensate  for  the  many 
acres  that  have  few  or  no  cavity  trees. 

c)  If  the  choice  exists,  large  (over  19 
inches  dbh),  medium  (10  to  19  inches 
dbh)  and  small  (less  than  10  inches 
dbh)  den  trees  should  be  reserved  on 
the  same  acre,  especially  in  edge  zones. 
Again,  a mixture  of  both  live  and  dead 
cavity  trees  is  desirable. 

d)  Black  oaks  decay  faster  than 


white  oaks  or  pines.  Because  trees  that 
decay  more  slowly  remain  standing 
longer,  they  have  the  potential  to  de- 
velop a greater  number  of  cavities. 
Special  efforts,  therefore,  should  be 
made  to  retain  slow  decaying  tree  spe- 
cies such  as  white  pines  and  white 
oaks. 

e)  If  cavity  trees  do  not  exist  where 
you  want  them,  reserve  trees  with  a 
high  potential  for  developing  cavities. 
Candidates  are  dead  or  partially  dead 
trees,  a live  tree  with  a broken  top,  for 
example. 

Summary 

Dead  wood,  both  standing  and 
down,  is  important  for  many  species  of 
wildlife.  Animals  evolved  in  forests 
where  dead  wood  was  never  removed 
in  the  name  of  forest  management. 
The  increasing  demand  for  forest  prod- 
ucts has,  in  many  cases,  resulted  in  a 
lack  of  dead  wood  habitat  for  many 
species.  Application  of  these  guidelines 
can  help  to  provide  some  of  this  impor- 
tant habitat. 

Some  may  question  whether  they 
can  afford  to  leave  some  dead  and 
dying  trees  and  a few  hollow  logs  in 
their  woodlands.  Considering  the 
many  values  of  wildlife  dependent 
upon  this  resource,  the  question  might 
better  be:  Can  a forest  owner  afford 
not  to  do  this? 

1 Beebe,  Spencer  B.,  1974,  Relationships 
Between  Insectivorous  Hole-Nesting  Birds 
and  Forest  Management.  Yale  University 
School  of  Forestry  and  Environmental 
Studies,  New  Haven,  CT. 


1987  Hunter  Education  Camps 

Youngsters  desiring  to  become  more  knowledgeable  and  safer  hunters  and  trappers 
might  want  to  attend  one  of  the  hunter  education  camps  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Northeast  Region  this  summer.  The  two  camp  sessions  scheduled  for  Bear  Creek, 
Luzerne  County,  will  be  held  on  June  20-23  and  June  24-27.  There  will  be  one  session 
at  the  Milford  camp  in  Pike  County  on  July  11-14.  A $55  fee  covers  lodging,  meals  and 
materials.  Space  is  limited,  so  reservations  are  on  a first-come,  first-served  basis.  For 
complete  information,  write  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Attn:  Hunter  Education 
Camp,  PO.  Box  220,  Dallas,  PA  18612. 
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ALL  OF  A SUDDEN  another  gobbler  jumped  up  the  bank  and  onto  the  path  right  in  front  of 
the  one  I couldn’t  shoot.  He  dropped  his  wings,  fanned  his  tail  and  gobbled. 


Second-Chance  Gobbler 

By  Jan  Spirat 


IT  WAS  Monday  morning  of  the  third 
week  of  spring  gobbler  season.  So 
far  I hadn’t  even  heard  a turkey.  My 
friend  Bill  May,  treasurer  of  the  Blue 
Mountain  Chapter  of  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation,  had  been  my 
guide  on  Saturday,  and  he  couldn’t  get 
the  birds  to  talk  either. 

Anyway,  it  had  rained  Sunday  night, 
which  made  for  quiet  walking.  I was 
moving  slowly,  listening  hard  and  yelp- 
ing occasionally.  In  two  hours  I made  a 
loop  covering  about  1 lA  miles  and  was 
back  at  the  car.  I hadn’t  heard  a thing. 
I had  to  leave  the  mountain  by  7 o’clock 
to  make  it  back  in  time  to  teach  my  first 
seventh  grade  biology  class  for  the  day. 

While  I was  changing  out  of  my 
hunting  clothes,  a small  truck  pulled 
up  behind  me  and  the  fellow  asked, 


“Any  activity  up  there  this  morning?” 

“No,  it’s  starting  to  get  frustrating,”  I 
told  him. 

From  behind  a big  grin  he  said,  “You 
should  have  been  with  me.  I got  one.  I 
was  calling  to  three  gobblers  on  roost 
for  over  an  hour.  They  finally  flew 
down  the  mountain  right  over  my 
head.  As  soon  as  they  landed  they  all 
gobbled  and  two  of  them  ran  right 
back  up  to  me.  I could’ve  shot  either 
one.” 

“Wow,  let  me  see  it!” 

It  was  a jake  of  about  14  pounds 
with  a 4-inch  beard.  As  we  were  ad- 
miring the  bird  and  I was  shaking  his 
hand  in  congratulations,  he  told  me 
almost  exactly  where  it  all  had  hap- 
pened. 

Right  after  school,  with  renewed  en- 
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HE  WAS  BEAUTIFUL,  different  shades  of 
bronze  on  the  feathers  and  a striking  red, 
white  and  blue  head.  His  beard  was  a little 
over  4 inches  long  and  he  weighed  about  15 
pounds. 


thusiasm  and  determination,  I scouted 
the  area.  It  was  the  foothills  of  a moun- 
tain with  grass  covered  paths  leading 
through  both  open  timber  and  some 
thick  stuff.  I chose  two  spots  to  set  up 
and  call  from  the  next  morning. 

That  evening  I called  Bill  for  some 
last  minute  advice.  He  said  that  if  I 
found  the  birds  on  roost  I should  use 
the  soft-toned  slate  call  he  had  given 
me.  He  cautioned  me  to  call  only 
loudly  enough  that  the  turkey  would 
hear  it,  and  to  do  it  only  once  or  twice. 
When  I got  off  the  phone  I dug  out 
Advanced  Wild  Turkey  Hunting  and 
World  Records  by  Dave  Harbour  and 
reread  the  sections  on  calling,  while 
practicing  with  my  slate  and  mouth 
calls. 

When  the  alarm  rang  at  4 o'clock  on 
Tuesday  morning,  I got  up  and  looked 
out  the  window.  Wind  was  really  rock- 
ing the  trees.  “No  use  hunting  today”  I 
muttered,  “I  won’t  be  able  to  hear.”  At 


6 o'clock  I got  up  for  school  and  the 
wind  was  dead  calm.  I was  disgusted 
with  myself  for  not  going  and  promised 
I'd  be  out  the  next  day,  no  matter  what. 

In  the  morning  I was  standing  in  my 
first  calling  area  by  5:15.  I listened  for 
a while,  and  then,  hearing  nothing, 
headed  up  the  mountain.  I was  almost 
at  my  second  position  when  I heard  a 
gobble  right  below  me.  I had  walked 
right  past  him! 

I stuck  my  hen  decoy  into  the  ground 
and  rushed  30  yards  uphill  to  a tree 
behind  some  thin  laurel.  As  I pulled  on 
my  face  mask  I heard  a gobble  that 
seemed  more  to  my  left.  Since  there 
was  some  breeze,  I thought  he  wasn’t 
below  me.  I just  hadn't  heard  him  right 
the  first  time.  I shifted  to  the  left.  My 
decoy  was  now  out  of  my  field  of 
vision. 

Another  gobble  came  from  the  left.  I 
could  pinpoint  the  sound  about  100 
yards  away.  I felt  pretty  sure  he  was 
still  on  roost.  I nervously  answered 
with  three  soft  yelps  from  the  slate.  He 
gobbled  back  immediately.  My  mouth 
started  to  go  dry  from  excitement.  He 
called  every  minute  or  two  and  my 
hopes  were  really  soaring.  I called  a 
second  time  and  he  answered  instantly. 
He  heard  you,  I thought.  He  knows 
where  you  are.  Don’t  move.  Don’t 
overdo  it  with  the  call. 

Couldn’t  Resist 

After  15  minutes  of  listening  to  him, 
I just  couldn’t  resist  any  longer.  I just 
had  to  talk  to  him  one  more  time.  This 
time  he  didn't  answer.  Now  you  did  it, 
I scolded  myself.  He’s  getting  suspi- 
cious. 

Just  then  a booming  gobble  came 
from  right  behind  me  and,  in  almost 
the  same  second,  a louder  gobble  even 
closer,  but  below  me.  The  hair  stood  up 
on  the  back  of  my  neck.  I was  sitting 
among  three  gobblers  and  they  were 
coming  in!” 

I didn’t  know  which  way  to  look. 
Cautiously,  I turned  my  head  back  to 
the  right,  so  I could  see  downhill  and 
catch  a glimpse  of  the  decoy  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye.  I gave  one  muffled 
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cluck  with  my  mouth  call  as  a final 
plea. 

Suddenly  I saw  the  white  top  of  a 
turkey’s  head  moving  from  behind  me 
toward  the  decoy.  As  it  stepped  out  on 
the  path  I saw  a small  wavy  beard 
sticking  out  of  his  chest.  He  didn’t  have 
a very  long  beard,  but  he’d  do  just  fine, 
I thought. 

But  my  gun  was  still  pointing  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing between  the  turkey  and  me  to  hide 
my  movements.  He  walked  past  the  de- 
coy and  turned  up  the  path  toward  me. 
About  10  yards  away  he  stopped  and 
looked  through  the  skimpy  bush  that 
was  my  only  cover,  trying  to  see  the  hen 
he  had  heard  in  there. 

Two  small  trees  less  than  an  arm’s 
length  in  front  of  me  kept  me  from 
swinging  the  gun  over  and  taking  him 
right  there.  I’d  have  to  lift  the  gun  up 
and  over  those  trees,  and  I was  afraid 
he  would  take  off  before  I could  do 
that. 

I don’t  think  he  knew  what  he  saw 
behind  the  bush,  but  he  started  walk- 
ing fast  along  the  path  in  front  of  me. 
My  only  possible  chance,  before  he 
went  down  a small  bank,  was  when  he 
got  behind  the  first  little  tree. 

His  head  went  behind  the  tree  and  I 
lifted  the  gun  and  laid  it  in  between  the 
two  trees.  He  took  one  more  step  and 
looked  right  at  me  from  about  15 
yards.  “This  is  it!  Shoot  now!”  some- 
thing in  my  mind  said. 

I tried  to  aim  at  his  head,  but  the 
gun  stopped  short.  It  was  wedged  tight 


between  those  two  little  trees  and 
wouldn’t  move  any  farther!  In  my 
mind  I was  yelling,  “You  blew  it!  You 
blew  it!”  I was  sick  with  panic.  The 
first  gobbler  I had  ever  called  in  was 
going  to  get  away. 

All  of  a sudden  another  gobbler 
jumped  up  the  bank  and  onto  the  path 
right  in  front  of  the  one  I couldn't 
shoot.  He  dropped  his  wings,  fanned 
his  tail,  and  gobbled.  He  was  right  in 
line  with  the  gun  barrels!  The  instant  I 
was  sure  I saw  a beard  on  him,  I fired. 

Simply  Flattened 

The  shot  simply  flattened  him.  I slid 
the  safety  on  and  rushed  over  to  him. 
He  was  beautiful,  different  shades  of 
bronze  on  the  feathers  and  a striking 
red,  white  and  blue  head.  He  must 
have  been  doing  some  strutting  before, 
because  his  wing  tips  were  worn  off. 
His  beard  was  a little  over  4 inches 
long,  and  he  weighed  about  15  pounds. 
I was  still  shaking  with  excitement  as  I 
filled  out  my  turkey  tag. 

Looking  back,  I believe  the  turkey 
that  came  from  behind  me  was  the  one 
I had  heard  after  I sat  down.  (I  just 
didn’t  hear  him  fly  off  the  roost.)  I 
think  the  bird  I shot  was  the  one  I had 
heard  first  on  my  way  up  the  moun- 
tain, though  he  hadn’t  called  after  that 
one  gobble. 

What  a hunt!  It’s  these  kinds  of 
thrills  that  keep  me  going,  year  after 
year,  even  when  success  is  poor.  When 
things  are  tough  I always  say,  “You  sure 
won't  get  any  if  you  don't  go."  So  I go. 


Cover  Painting  by  Rod  Arbogast 

Following  the  sounds  of  barking  hounds  hot  in  pursuit  of  a wily  raccoon  is  not 
how  most  people  enjoy  spending  a night.  But  for  a dedicated  few,  there’s  nothing 
like  donning  a head  lamp,  turning  loose  the  dogs  — like  the  one  on  this  month’s 
cover  — and  then  waiting  for  the  fun  to  begin.  Coon  hunting  is  probably  the  most 
rigorous  sport  available  to  Keystone  State  sportsmen.  The  chase  may  last  for  hours, 
and  cover  many  difficult  miles,  often  over  steep  mountains  and  along  rocky  stream- 
banks.  Coon  hunting  is  not  for  everybody,  but  if  you  think  you’re  up  to  it,  find 
another  enthusiast  and  give  the  sport  a try. 
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BEAR  WAS  A QUICK  LEARNER  and  had  what  I’ve  come  to  define  as  drive.  He  had  an  obses- 
sion to  check  out  every  piece  of  cover  between  here  and  Red  Rock  Mountain. 


Me  and  the  Bear 


By  Denny  Ziegler 


USED  TO  have  setters  and 
X pointers,”  my  adviser  said. 
“Now  the  rabbit  population  is  up.  So  if 
I were  you,  I’d  get  a beagle.” 

Where  I live,  this  guy  is  the  apparent 
sage  of  dog  hunters.  I say  “apparent” 
because  plenty  of  others  covet  that  dis- 
tinction for  themselves.  This  man’s  life 
revolves  around  beagles  and  fox  and 
coon  hounds,  so  I had  to  consider  his 
advice  as  sound.  My  mind  ground  on 
his  words  for  weeks  — until  I saw  a sign 
at  the  local  store.  It  read:  “AKC  Black 
Lab  puppies  for  sale.  Mother  and 
father  excellent  grouse  hunters.  $75.” 
A local  telephone  number  was  given. 
I called  and  went  to  Raven  Creek  that 
day  to  see  them.  Making  a decision 
with  ten  black  puppies  playing  tag  at 


your  feet  is  awfully  tough,  so  I left  it  up 
to  my  wife.  That  was  the  second  smart- 
est thing  I’ve  ever  done.  Marrying  her 
was  the  first.  We  went  home  that  night 
with  a black  ball  of  fun  with  monstrous 
feet  and  a square  blocky  head. 

The  registration  came  back  from  the 
American  Kennel  Club  “Black  Bear  of 
Fawn  Meadows.”  Bear  was  a quick 
learner  and  had  what  I’ve  come  to  de- 
fine as  drive.  Bear  had  an  obsession  to 
check  out  every  piece  of  cover  between 
here  and  Red  Rock  Mountain. 

I took  him  dove  hunting  when  he 
was  three  months  old  — mostly  jump 
shooting,  for  I was  preparing  him  for 
later  grouse  hunts.  His  only  problem 
with  dove  hunting  was  his  love  for  the 
dove  — taste- wise.  That  day  the  doves 
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were  flying  but  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 
field.  So  Bear  and  I eased  along  a re- 
cently cleared  field  and  jumped  a pair. 
The  first  went  out  low  to  the  left. 
Crack  went  my  12-gauge,  and  a cloud 
of  feathers  floated  to  the  ground.  The 
second  was  a straightaway.  Feathers 
again.  Bear  was  on  the  first  bird  in  a 
flash.  When  I yelled  for  him  to  come 
over,  there  was  no  bird  in  his  jaws.  I 
thought  he  had  missed  the  pickup,  but 
when  I went  over  I found  feathers.  But 
no  bird.  No  Bear,  either.  Bear  was  with 
the  second  bird.  Well,  some  of  it.  Most 
had  disappeared  down  his  throat.  We 
don’t  hunt  doves  anymore. 

Basics 

I took  Bear  out  every  day  after  work. 
During  the  day,  my  wife  taught  him 
the  basics  — sit,  stay,  shake,  fetch. 
Nothing  fancy.  I don’t  believe  in  it. 

Pheasant  season  rolled  around  and 
we  went  out  for  the  first  day.  We 
hunted  for  eight  hours  and  didn’t  see  a 
thing.  When  I came  home  from  work 
on  Monday,  my  wife  told  me  she’d  seen 
two  cockbirds  in  the  field  above  our 
house.  Bear  flushed  the  first  one  in 
some  cornstalks.  I knocked  it  down, 
but  it  wasn’t  dead.  I marked  the  land- 
ing site  and  called  Bear.  Two  minutes 
later  he  was  back  with  a very-much- 
alive  rooster.  When  Bear  dropped  the 
bird,  it  took  off  running,  with  Bear  in 
pursuit.  Again  he  brought  the  pheasant 
back  alive.  As  I reached  for  the  bird  I 
saw  Bear’s  jaws  close  with  finality  and 
heard  a dull  crack.  Bear  had  remem- 
bered something  from  long  ago. 

As  the  season  progressed,  I saw  that 
this  was  no  ordinary  dog.  The  more  we 
hunted,  the  better  we  got.  And  the 
more  Bear  wanted  to  hunt. 

His  first  encounter  with  a woodcock 
shall  remain  in  my  mind’s  eye  forever. 
One  flushed  wild,  and  I marked  his 
landing  site.  I watched  Bear  as  his  large 
shop- vac  nose  tried  to  make  sense  of 
this  strange  new  spoor.  As  he  worked 
outside  in,  the  circle  grew  ever  smaller 
until  this  very  strange  bird  took  flight. 
I hammered  it  and  yelled,  “Dead 
bird!”  Bear  picked  it  up  in  two  steps 


and  spit  that  woodcock  out  like  a kid 
who  has  just  got  his  first  teaspoon  of 
cod  liver  oil.  Without  hesitation  he  was 
down  at  the  creek,  lab-style  — walking 
upstream  as  he  drank.  Since  then  I’ve 
shot  many  limits  of  woodcock  over 
Bear.  He’ll  stand  with  a downed  bird, 
but  he  refuses  to  take  the  foul-tasting 
timberdoodle  into  his  mouth. 

I never  trained  Bear  to  run  figure 
eights  — I wouldn’t  know  how  to  do 
that  — but  that’s  how  he  works  pheas- 
ant cover.  He’ll  circle  in  front  of  a run- 
ning bird  and  that  rooster’s  eyes  get  big 
as  quarters  when  he  finds  himself 
flushed  straight  back  at  me. 

But  all  this  was  just  preparation  for 
taking  on  the  ruffed  grouse  — the  acid 
test  for  a good  hunting  partnership. 
Grouse  flush  erratically  and  loudly  and 
fly  like  a sprinter  runs  — fast  for  a short 
spurt.  Their  takeoff  can  scare  a man. 
So  a good  dog  will  telegraph  the  pres- 
ence of  a grouse,  and  you're  not  caught 
with  your  safety  on. 

I read  and  re-read  my  grouse 
books  — Sisley,  Heacox,  Spiller,  Gul- 


DOVES,  woodcock,  pheasants -all  were  just 
preparation  for  taking  on  the  ruffed  grouse  — 
the  acid  test  for  a good  hunting  relationship. 
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BEAR  taught  me  something  else,  the  third 
smartest  thing  I’ve  ever  done.  Working  for 
someone  else  doesn’t  leave  much  time  for 
extras,  so  I went  into  business  for  myself. 


lion.  Brimming  with  all  the  info  avail- 
able, I thought  we  were  ready  to  hit  the 
coverts.  Wrong!  Bear  could  find  Ol’ 
Ruff  all  right,  but  I and  my  Remington 
870  missed  them  by  the  shopping  cart 
loads.  Bear  decided  to  teach  me  him- 
self, and  a great  dog  is  the  best  teacher 
in  the  world.  He  taught  me  I needed  a 
new  grouse  gun.  So  for  the  next  season, 
after  much  horse  trading  and  scam- 
ming,  I was  the  owner  of  an  SKB  side- 
by-side  in  f2-gauge,  bored  improved 
cylinder  and  modified.  I practiced 
every  day  for  a year  — shouldering  the 
piece,  dry  firing  with  dummies,  pick- 
ing a point  and  coming  up  fast  and 
sure.  From  early  September  until  the 
middle  of  October,  I shot  25  claybirds  a 
day.  When  the  first  day  of  grouse  sea- 
son rolled  around,  I was  finally  confi- 
dent I could  hold  up  my  end  of  the 
hunter/dog  partnership. 

As  I walked  the  edge  of  a cucumber 
maple  patch.  Bear  was  working  the 
slash  from  an  old  timber  cut.  He 
flushed  a grouse  and  it  hung  at  treetop 
level  a second  too  long.  Feathers!  And 


the  retrieve!  We  were  bit  by  the  bug 
and  we  loved  it. 

We  had  no  time  for  anything  but 
grouse  hunting.  That’s  where  Bear 
taught  me  something  else,  the  third 
smartest  thing  Fve  ever  done.  Working 
the  daily  grind  for  someone  else  doesn't 
leave  much  time  for  extras,  so  I went 
into  business  for  myself,  something  I 
will  never  regret  and  thank  Bear  eter- 
nally for.  That  season  we  flushed  80 
birds  and  I shot  at  21  of  them,  bagging 
nine. 

Like  Kirt  Darner,  the  famous  mule 
deer  hunter  who  scouts  for  big  bucks 
every  day,  I constantly  look  for  new 
grouse  covers.  When  I go  for  brook 
trout  in  the  spring,  summer  and  fall. 
I’m  also  searching  for  grouse  and  cov- 
ers. When  I hunt  for  ginseng,  I search 
for  grouse.  When  I pick  huckleberries, 
I search  for  grouse.  The  searches  have 
paid  off. 

Grouse  season  1982-1983  left  a per- 
manent printout  in  my  memory  file. 
Bear  and  I missed  only  three  days  of 
hunting  during  grouse  season  that  year. 
I wore  out  a pair  of  all-rubber  hunting 
pacs,  the  kind  we  suspiciously  call 
"napkins”  because  in  cold,  snowy  ter- 
rain they  protect  your  feet  about  as 
well  as  a napkin. 

15  Degrees  in  20  Minutes 

That  season  I hunted  with  Bill  Bai- 
ley, the  man  who  owned  Bear's  mother. 
The  day  before  Thanksgiving  we 
hunted  a clearcut  on  SGL  57.  A cold 
front  approached  us  in  early  afternoon 
and  the  temperature  dropped  15  de- 
grees in  20  minutes,  with  strong  winds 
and  snow  squalls  that  deposited  almost 
an  inch  of  snow  in  ten  minutes.  The 
morning  had  been  uneventful.  We 
flushed  only  nine  very  wild  grouse.  To 
get  out  of  the  wind  so  we  could  hear 
better,  we  dropped  down  two  benches. 
Wind  rattled  the  higher  saplings,  but 
remained  a low  hum  at  ground  level 
where  we  were. 

When  I hunt  with  other  people,  I try 
to  keep  them  to  my  right  and  five  steps 
ahead  of  me.  This  way.  Bear  works  the 
center  and  to  my  left,  which  leaves  my 
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shooting  alley  to  the  left,  my  stronger 
side. 

Bear  was  working  the  huckleberry 
bushes  on  a burnover.  I jumped  up  on 
an  old  stump  to  watch  his  progress.  I 
saw  the  sudden  90-degree  movement  of 
dog  tail  to  back  and  yelled  to  Bill  to  be 
ready.  Two  grouse  flushed  in  front  of 
us— a perfect  double  — but  my  hands 
were  so  cold  I couldn’t  get  my  safety 
off.  Their  trajectory  took  them  to  the 
edge  of  a small  swamp. 

Bear  worked  out  in  front  of  us  and 
stopped  at  a red  alder  thicket.  I ap- 
proached cautiously  as  he  stood  mo- 
tionless. Nothing.  I looked  from  the 
thicket  back  to  Bear  and  saw  his  sight 
locked  on  a hemlock  blowdown  to  the 
right. 

The  grouse  saw  me  as  I saw  him  and 
took  flight  straight  away  from  Bear  and 
me.  I couldn't  shoot,  but  Bill  could. 
One  beautiful  jet  black  cock  was  re- 
trieved by  Bear.  Bill  made  a facetious 
comment  about  Labs  being  good  only 
on  ducks.  We  plucked  one  sidetail 
feather  and  stuck  it  into  an  old  stump 
in  thanks  to  the  Red  Gods. 

We  dropped  to  a lower  plateau, 
mostly  green  briar  and  beech  saplings. 
Bear  and  I approached  a small  clearing 
and  stopped,  his  head  cocked  to  one 
side  and  an  ear  twitching.  Listening 
hard,  I heard  leaves  rustling.  I yelled  to 
Bill  to  look  for  a runner.  The  bird 
almost  knocked  off  his  hat  going  out 
and  he  knocked  off  hers  as  she  tried  to 
get  away. 

Bill  unloaded  his  gun  and  we  re- 
peated the  tailfeather  ritual.  I told  Bill 
about  Bear’s  head  and  ear  signals.  He 
said  Bear  was  the  best  dog  he  had  ever 
hunted  with  — pretty  weighty  words 
from  the  sage  of  grouse  over  in  Raven 
Creek. 

As  afternoon  wore  on  the  grouse 
flushed  wilder.  By  4 o’clock  we  had 
flushed  19  birds  and  Bill  was  two  for 
two.  The  truck  was  two  miles  away  so 
we  decided  to  start  back.  Then  Bear 
went  crazy  in  the  blowdowns.  A pair  of 
grouse  came  out.  I hit  the  first  one,  but 
only  wing-tipped  it.  Bear  needed  no 
encouragement  to  run  down  the  young 


cock.  The  tailfeather  ritual  consum- 
mated, we  headed  home. 

At  Bill's  cabin,  I left  Bear  in  the 
truck  cab,  as  snow  was  falling  and  he 
was  wet.  When  I came  back,  he  was 
sitting  erect  on  the  seat  looking  straight 
ahead.  I thought  this  odd,  and  that 
little  voice  of  warning  sounded.  Sure 
enough,  the  floor  was  strewn  with 
feathers.  And  one  tail  feather  pro- 
truded from  Bear’s  mouth.  I said  some- 
thing to  him  about  his  manners,  ances- 
try and  other  things  — loudly.  Now  he 
rides  in  the  back  of  the  truck  when  the 
day  is  successful. 

Legend  Grows 

The  news  up  this  way  rides  a fast 
horse  and  the  legend  started  to  grow. 
Lots  of  people  want  to  hunt  with  Bill. 
Bear  and  me.  I always  tell  them  if  they 
find  the  cover,  we’ll  arrange  the  hunt. 

That  year,  as  always,  I kept  careful 
notes  of  our  flushes.  When  The  Ruffed 
Grouse  Society  in  Michigan  conducted 
a survey,  I submitted  my  records  and 
they  were  included  in  the  October  1983 
issue  of  "The  Drummer,”  the  voice  of 
the  Ruffed  Grouse  Society.  Of  all  the 
records  received  that  year.  Bill.  Bear 
and  I had  the  highest  nationwide.  We’d 
had  329  flushes  in  100  hours  of  hunt- 
ing, shooting  at  100  birds  and  bagging 
27.  Not  bad  for  Pennsylvania. 

Bear  has  other  loves  besides  eating 
full-feathered  birds  and  hunting 
grouse.  These  include  snowshoe  rabbits 
and  porcupines.  I've  taken  quills  from 
his  mouth  six  years  running,  and  al- 
ways carry  a pair  of  pliers  when  we 
hunt.  My  big  black  lab  loves  to  cold- 
trail  snowshoes,  and  when  we  hunt  for 
them  he  knows  that’s  the  order  of  the 
day.  Last  year  he  started  a rabbit  at 
2 p.m.  and  I killed  it  at  3:30.  The  trick 
is  listening  for  Bear.  He  huffs  and  puffs 
like  a locomotive,  so  I time  this  with 
respect  to  the  hare’s  ability  to  out- 
distance my  dog. 

Bill  Bailey  tells  me  Labs  get  smarter 
with  age,  using  more  brain  and  less 
brawn.  I believe  him.  For  a long  time 
now,  Bear  hasn’t  been  hunting  with 
me.  I hunt  with  him. 
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On  the  Trail  of 
Pennsylvania's  Elk 


By  Rawland  D.  Cogan 

PGC  Wildlife  Technician 


Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III 

IT  WAS  January  18,  1982,  and  the 
annual  PGC-Bureau  of  Forestry  elk 
survey  was  beginning.  As  the  survey 
helicopter  topped  a ridge  overlooking 
Trout  Run,  20  elk  were  sighted.  By  the 
next  day,  this  herd  of  cows,  calves  and 
yearlings  had  split  into  two  groups. 
Thirteen  were  found  three  miles  south 
of  the  initial  sighting;  the  remaining 
seven  had  moved  a mile  and  a half 
north.  By  January  20  the  group  of  13 
had  moved  to  Dents  Run,  just  north  of 


Winslow  Hill,  and  the  other  group  was 
in  the  farmland  east  of  St.  Marys.  Ten 
airmiles  now  separated  the  two  groups. 

These  movements  illustrate  how  mo- 
bile elk  are  and  lead  to  the  question, 
"How  large  an  area  do  elk  use?”  This 
question  seems  simple  enough  but,  as 
with  most  wildlife  management  ques- 
tions, the  answer  is  complex  and  de- 
pends upon  many  factors. 

In  an  effort  to  answer  that  question 
and  to  learn  more  about  the  daily  and 
seasonal  movements  of  Pennsylvania’s 
elk,  we  equipped  21  animals  with 
radio-instrumented  collars  and/or 
color-coded  collars  that  allowed  us  to 
readily  identify  individuals.  Over  the 
ensuing  months,  every  time  any  of 
these  marked  animals  was  found,  its 
location  was  recorded  on  a topographic 
map. 

One  of  the  factors  we  examined  was 
home  range,  the  area  an  animal  uses 
in  search  of  food,  water,  cover,  mates, 
and  other  necessities.  The  home  range 
of  each  marked  elk  was  determined 
by  connecting  the  outermost  locations 
where  it  had  been  found  and  then 
calculating  the  area  of  the  resulting  fig- 
ure. 

Variation  of  Home 
Range  by  Sex 

As  with  many  other  species,  males 
used  larger  areas  than  females.  Bull  elk 
ranged  over  10.5  to  33.5  square  miles, 
and  averaged  20.5  square  miles.  Areas 
used  by  cows  ranged  from  2.5  to  17.0 


BULL  ELK  in  Pennsylvania  use  larger  areas 
than  cows,  and  also  travel  more  often  and 
farther.  However,  elk  display  no  migratory 
behavior  here,  restricting  themselves  to  about 
a 250-square  mile  area. 
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square  miles  and  averaged  6.75  square 
miles  (Tables  1 and  2). 

The  greatest  distance  across  the 
home  range  was  another  factor  used 
to  compare  elk  movements.  Distances 
varied  from  5.5  to  13.0  miles  and  aver- 
aged 10.2  miles  for  bulls,  and  were  3.0 
to  8.0  miles  for  cows,  with  an  average 
of  4.25  miles. 

Bulls  not  only  used  larger  areas  than 
cows,  but  also  traveled  more  often  and 
farther.  We  documented  31  instances 
in  which  bulls  traveled  more  than  1.5 
miles  between  consecutive  sightings 
(less  distance  was  considered  insignifi- 
cant), but  only  14  cases  in  which  cows 
made  such  movements.  The  average 
distance  traveled  between  these  sight- 
ings was  5.2  airmiles  for  bulls,  2.25  for 
cows.  The  largest  single  movement  re- 
corded during  this  study  was  12  air- 
miles. 

Seasonal  and  Habitat 
Variation 

If  the  right  combination  of  food, 
water  and  cover  exists  in  a given  area, 
elk  will  leave  it  only  during  the  fall 
breeding  season.  If  any  of  these  necessi- 
ties is  lacking,  though,  elk  will  move  a 
long  ways  to  find  more  suitable  areas. 
Instances  have  been  documented  in 
which  Rocky  Mountain  elk  in  Wyo- 
ming moved  60  airmiles  to  suitable 
summer  range.  This  movement  can  be 
considered  migration,  as  elk  in  Wyo- 
ming move  from  high  elevations  during 
summer  and  fall  to  lower  elevations  in 


winter.  (Migration  is  defined  as  animal 
movement  on  a regular  basis,  usually 
from  one  region  or  climate  to  another 
for  feeding  or  breeding,  and  implies  a 
return.) 

Not  every  elk  herd  migrates,  how- 
ever. Eastern  elk,  once  native  to  Penn- 
sylvania, apparently  were  nonmigra- 
tory.  The  elk  we  have  here  today  came 
from  the  West,  but  they  have  displayed 
no  migratory  behavior  here.  Our  elk 
restrict  themselves  to  about  a 250- 
square-mile  area  in  Elk  and  Cameron 
counties.  Their  movements  are  best  de- 
scribed as  local  shifts  in  response  to 
local  conditions. 

All  locations  of  marked  elk  were  cat- 
egorized according  to  the  general  habi- 
tat types  and  seasons  of  the  year  in 
which  they  were  recorded.  Preference 
for  or  against  habitat  types  for  each 
season  was  evaluated.  Elk  showed  a 
definite  preference  for  reclaimed  strip- 
mine  sites,  especially  those  recently 
planted.  Approximately  40  percent  of 
all  locations  were  in  this  habitat  type, 
even  though  it  makes  up  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  elk  range.  Elk,  being 
primarily  grazing  animals,  are  at- 
tracted to  this  habitat  type  because  of 
the  forage  available  in  spring,  summer 
and  fall. 

Reclaimed  stripmines  were  not  used 
as  much  during  winter  months  when 
forage  was  covered  with  snow.  Elk 
movements  indicated  a shift  from  re- 
claimed strippings  in  late  fall  to  clear- 
cuts  and  wooded  areas.  Clearcuts  also 
were  used  more  than  their  occurrence 


THIS  PHOTO,  taken  in  1922,  shows  part  of  a good-size  elk  herd  between  Medix  Run  and  Dents 
Run  in  Elk  County.  Similar  sightings  are  occasionally  made  today. 
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Table  1 

Home  Range  Sizes  of  Seven  Radio-Instrumented  Bull  Elk 

Age* 

Tracking  Period 

Home  Range 
(Square  Miles) 

Greatest  Distance 
Across  (Miles) 

2 

8/31/82-11/17/82 

19.0 

10.9 

2 

8/31/82-7/11/83 

15.5 

11.5 

1 

9/23/82-9/7/84 

25.0 

13.0 

3 

7/25/83-9/29/84 

33.5 

8.0 

4 

9/20/83-12/10/83 

13.0 

10.5 

3 

2/21/84-9/17/84 

10.5 

5.5 

5 

6/25/83-12/3/83 

26.5 

13.0 

Average 

20.4 

10.2 

*Age  in  years  at  time  of  capture 

Table  2 

Home  Range  Sizes  of  Eight  Radio-Instrumented  Cow  Elk 

Age* 

Tracking  Period 

Home  Range 
(Square  Miles) 

Greatest  Distance 
Across  (Miles) 

2 

2/26/82-9/17/84 

17.0 

8.0 

3 

3/7/84-8/28/84 

2.5 

3.0 

4 

3/23/84-9/3/84 

3.0 

3.0 

5 

8/25/83-8/27/84 

7.5 

4.8 

3 

4/13/84-9/3/84 

6.0 

4.0 

3 

2/16/83-9/19/84 

9.5 

4.3 

4 

12/6/82-9/18/84 

4.5 

4.3 

4 

3/3/82-9/3/84 

4.0 

3.0 

Average 

6.8 

4.3 

*Age  in  years  at  time  of  capture 

would  indicate.  Although  clearcuts 
make  up  less  than  10  percent  of  the  elk 
range,  more  than  20  percent  of  the  elk 
locations  were  in  this  habitat  type.  Use 
of  clearcuts  was  most  evident  in  winter. 
Limited  use  of  clearcuts  during  sum- 
mer and  fall  reflects  the  preference  elk 
have  for  herbaceous  vegetation  rather 
than  browse,  when  available.  More 
than  80  percent  of  Pennsylvania’s  elk 
range  is  wooded,  yet  elk  were  found  in 
this  habitat  type  only  34  percent  of 
the  time.  They  apparently  don't  prefer 
woodlands. 

Use  of  Agricultural  Areas 

Use  of  agricultural  areas  also  was 
studied.  Seven  of  the  21  marked  elk 
frequented  farmlands  during  the 


study.  And,  as  expected,  based  on  gen- 
eral observations  and  records  of  elk 
killed  for  crop  damage,  bulls  showed 
a much  greater  tendency  to  frequent 
agricultural  areas  than  cows.  Of  the  1 1 
marked  adult  bulls  — those  2 years  of 
age  or  older  — six  used  farmland.  Al- 
though unmarked  cows  were  observed 
in  farmland  during  the  study,  only  one 
of  the  10  marked  cows  was,  and  she 
was  one  that  had  been  captured  near 
farmland  and  remained  within  three 
airmiles  of  her  capture  site  during  the 
entire  study. 

No  apparent  seasonal  relationship 
was  found  to  predict  movements  to 
agricultural  areas.  Elk  frequented 
farmlands  in  summer,  fall  and  winter. 
Bulls,  however,  often  left  agricultural 
areas  in  the  fall,  during  breeding  sea- 
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son.  One  4-year-old,  tor  example,  trav- 
eled at  least  10  airmiles  in  just  one 
night  in  October  to  get  to  a breeding 
area.  He  returned  to  the  farmland  two 
months  later. 

A study  by  Penn  State  researchers  in 
1972  indicated  bulls  stayed  in  agricul- 
tural areas  throughout  the  year,  except 
during  the  fall  breeding  season  when 
they  would  disperse  in  search  of  cows. 
Although  that  degree  of  concentrated 
farmland  use  did  not  occur  during  this 
study,  the  tendency  still  exists. 

Killing  for  crop  damage  is  a signifi- 
cant elk  mortality  factor.  Overall  mor- 
tality for  marked  elk  during  this  study 
was  29  percent.  But  elk  that  frequented 
farm  fields  suffered  a 57  percent  mor- 
tality rate. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

Pennsylvania's  elk  range  covers  ap- 
proximately 250  square  miles  in  Elk 
and  Cameron  counties.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  elk  in  Pennsylvania  are  able 
to  easily  move  to  or  away  from  what- 
ever portion  of  the  range  they  desire. 
Most  surprising,  perhaps,  is  that  they 
seldom  make  significant  movements. 
Home  range  and  movements  of  elk 


RAWLEY  COGAN,  above,  takes  antler  meas- 
urements from  a mature  bull.  Below,  the  team 
finishes  recording  data  and  attaching  a radio 
transmitter  before  the  animal  awakens.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  study,  the  movements 
of  21  marked  animals  were  monitored.  Em- 
phasis was  placed  on  determining  home 
ranges,  seasonal  movements,  and  habitat 
use  by  these  animals. 
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OF  THE  11  marked  bulls,  six  used  farmlands, 
while  only  one  of  the  10  marked  cows  did  so. 
This  use  is  significant  because  killing  for  crop 
damage  is  a major  elk  mortality  factor. 

varied  greatly  between  the  sexes  and 
seasons  of  the  year.  Bulls  used  home 
ranges  that  were  more  than  three  times 
larger  and  over  twice  as  far  across  as 
those  used  by  cows. 

Home  range  and  movements  also 
varied  by  season.  Breeding  males  trav- 
eled greater  distances  and  used  larger 
areas  during  the  breeding  season  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  Elk  ex- 
hibit a polygamous  mating  system;  one 
male  breeds  with  several  females  — a 
harem.  The  greater  mobility  of  bulls 
during  the  breeding  season  increases 
their  probability  of  finding  mates  and 
successfully  reproducing. 

The  propensity  of  bulls  to  visit  agri- 
cultural areas  might  have  management 
implications  should  a herd  control  pro- 
gram be  deemed  necessary.  A harvest 
of  bulls,  it  appears,  would  more  signifi- 
cantly reduce  crop  damage  problems 
than  would  a similar  antlerless  harvest. 


However,  any  harvest  of  mature  bulls 
should  be  conservative  because  they 
represent  only  about  14  percent  of  the 
total  elk  population. 

Throughout  the  study,  elk  showed  a 
preference  for  herbaceous  vegetation 
during  spring,  summer  and  early  fall. 
Corroborating  elk  research  in  the  West 
and  in  Michigan  indicates  15  percent 
of  an  elk  management  unit  should  con- 
sist of  herbaceous  openings.  To  meet 
this  need  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Game 
Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  For- 
estry have  been  creating  and  maintain- 
ing openings  on  public  lands  in  the  elk 
range.  In  addition,  because  elk  also 
showed  a preference  for  clearcuts  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  the  two  agen- 
cies have  modified  basic  forest  man- 
agement plans  and  instituted  short 
term  timber  management  schemes  to 
ensure  ample  amounts  of  clearcut  hab- 
itat on  the  elk  range.  These  areas  are 
strategically  located  to  keep  elk  from 
wandering  onto  private  farmlands 
where  they  cause  significant  crop  dam- 
ages and  are  more  likely  to  be  killed. 

Help  Others  Too 

These  management  practices  benefit 
elk  specifically,  but  also  help  many 
other  game  animals,  furbearers  and 
nongame  species. 

Over  70  years  ago  the  Game  Com- 
mission attempted  to  reestablish  elk  in 
the  state.  Although  not  as  successful  as 
initially  hoped,  a small  herd  remains  in 
northcentral  Pennsylvania.  These  no- 
ble animals  have  provided  a great  deal 
of  enjoyment  for  outdoor  enthusiasts 
over  the  years  and,  with  continued  re- 
search and  management,  undoubtedly 
will  do  so  in  the  future. 


Use  of  Trophy  Photographs 

Following  every  hunting  season,  particularly  those  for  deer,  bear  and 
turkey,  we  receive  many  photos  from  readers,  showing  themselves  with  their 
trophies.  We  are  always  interested  in  seeing  these,  and  each  year  we  publish 
some  of  them.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge  their  receipt  nor  can  we 
publish  all  of  them,  as  we  simply  do  not  have  the  space  to  do  so. 
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Enhancing 

Your 

Water  Trapping 
Wisdom 


WATER  TRAPPING  has  always 
been  a favorite  for  me.  Maybe 
it’s  because  opportunities  abound  with 
each  twisting  turn  of  the  creek.  Maybe 
it’s  that  feeling  of  tranquility  I develop 
as  I walk  the  shoreline.  And,  of  course, 
I dare  not  forget  to  mention  the  thrill 
of  spotting  a trapped  critter,  or  maybe 
even  an  untrapped  one,  down  creek. 

There  are  many  more  reasons  why  I 
like  water  trapping,  but  to  sum  them 
up,  the  action’s  quick  and  the  furbear- 
ers  are  thick.  Yes,  the  trapper  who 
learns  to  master  the  harvest  of  water 
animals  will  never  be  troubled  with  a 
dull  moment  in  the  network  of  streams 
and  rivers  and  the  many  impound- 
ments of  Penn’s  Woods. 


Everywhere  you  look  there’s  water. 
And  everywhere  there’s  water,  there 
are  usually  furbearers  dependent  upon 
it.  Muskrats  bore  into  the  shores  to 
create  safe  havens,  and  they  use  the 
water  to  protect  them  from  predators. 
Mink  lope  the  banks  in  hopes  of  am- 
bushing some  lesser  prey.  Raccoons 
slop  in  the  quiet  waters  to  find  fiesty, 
but  tasty,  crayfish.  Beavers  build  dams 
for  protection  and  use  the  water  to  help 
transport  their  building  materials. 
Even  land  animals  such  as  foxes,  opos- 
sums, skunks  and  weasels  head  to  the 
water  occasionally,  because  all  crea- 
tures need  water  to  survive. 

A determined  trapper  learns  quickly 
that  the  key  to  successful  trapping  is  at 
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the  water.  Here,  he  can  concentrate  on 
more  than  one  animal  without  really 
changing  his  methods.  For  instance, 
one  of  my  favorite  sets  in  water  trap- 
ping is  the  pocket  set,  a 6-inch  hole  dug 
about  12  inches  into  the  bank  at  an 
upward  angle.  This  set’s  catching 
opportunities  are  unlimited.  Along  a 
creek,  a pocket  set  will  take  raccoons, 
muskrats  and  mink  as  long  as  they 
inhabit  the  area.  I can  also  count  on  an 
occasional  keen-smelling  opossum, 
maybe  a probing  weasel  or  two,  and 
possibly  a gray  fox  which  might  not 
mind  getting  its  feet  wet. 

You  might  be  wondering  now, 
"What  the  heck  is  this  guy  using  for 
bait?”  Well,  believe  it  or  not,  some- 
times I use  nothing.  Most  times,  how- 
ever, I toss  a lure-soaked  cotton  ball 
into  the  rear  of  the  pocket.  The  point  to 
remember,  so  far  as  water  trapping 
goes,  is  that  the  hole  itself  appeals  to 
these  creatures,  not  only  the  smell. 
Many  times.  I’ve  run  out  of  bait  or  lure 
on  a long  trapline  and  could  only  reset 
the  trap  at  an  empty  pocket  after  a 
catch.  But  these  cleaned-out  pockets 
still  caught  fur.  And  I wasn’t  about  to 
argue  with  these  surprise  catches  over 
what  was  attractive  and  what  wasn’t.  I 
just  pocketed  the  experience  and  the 
extra  cash. 


SOMETIMES  a trapper  can’t  find  a bank  to  dig 
a pocket  into.  In  these  situations  a cubby  set— 
a roofed,  three-sided  structure  made  of  rocks, 
sticks  and  earth— will  bring  the  business  your 
way. 
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Pocket  sets  are  also  appealing  to  land 
critters,  but  you  have  to  lead  them  to 
the  hidden  treasure.  For  example,  an 
opossum  that  enters  your  set  area  may 
not  see  that  promising  hole  in  the  bank; 
but  if  he  can  smell  what’s  in  it  you  can 
bet  he’ll  come  waddling  over  to  investi- 
gate. The  same  holds  true  for  all  land 
furbearers  that  occasionally  frequent 
the  shoreline;  if  the  effort  isn’t  too 
demanding,  they'll  zoom  right  in  to 
sample  that  appealing  odor. 

Great  Producer 

Sometimes  a trapper  can’t  find  a 
bank  to  dig  a pocket  into,  or  the  bank  is 
too  rocky  or  root-cluttered  for  digging. 
In  these  situations,  the  use  of  a cubby 
set  — a roofed,  three-sided  structure 
made  of  rocks,  sticks  and  earth  — will 
bring  the  business  your  way.  Although 
many  trappers  avoid  using  this  set  be- 
cause it  attracts  human  attention,  the 
cubby  is  a great  fur  producer. 

When  I use  cubbies  in  heavy  human 
traffic  areas,  I like  to  blend  the  struc- 
ture into  the  streamside  scenery.  For 
instance,  when  I make  a cubby,  I might 
take  a few  rocks  and  lay  some  sticks 
over  them.  Next,  I’ll  toss  some  mud  or 
dirt  over  the  framework  and  top  this 
with  a batch  of  whatever  leaves  are 
found  in  the  area.  Completed,  this 
type  of  set  will  look  like  nothing  more 
than  one  of  the  many  other  bumps 
found  along  a shoreline. 

Natural  cubbies  are  also  found  along 
streams.  These  sets  are  simply  natu- 
rally formed  nooks  and  crannies  where 
bait  can  be  stashed  and  a trap  placed  in 
the  entrance.  Sometimes  it  will  be  a 
cavity  in  an  exposed  root  system  of  a 
tree  or  a crevice  in  a moss-covered 
rocky  section  of  bank.  Other  times,  it 
may  be  a hollow  log  or  abandoned 
muskrat  digging.  Whatever.  The  bot- 
tom line  is  to  remember  these  sites  at- 
tract foraging  furbearers  in  their  own 
right.  When  you  add  bait  or  lure  to 
these  natural  points  of  interest,  you're 
truly  enhancing  your  trapline  poten- 
tial. 

Whenever  I trap  along  remote 
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waters,  I like  to  use  high-visibility  sets 
because  the  advertising  pays.  The  sets 
are  usually  nothing  more  than  varia- 
tions of  the  two  aforementioned  ones, 
but  flashy  incentives  are  included  in 
the  set’s  design  to  scream  at  passing 
furbearers.  One  of  my  favorite  sight 
attractors  is  shiny  clay  or  mud  because 
furbearers  associate  animal  activity  — 
digging,  denning— with  bright  earth 
when  they  spot  it,  and  subsequently 
mosey  over  to  see  what’s  up. 

To  make  mud  or  clay  work  for  you, 
use  your  hands  to  smooth  the  earth  sur- 
rounding a pocket  in  the  bank  or  an 
added  layer  of  mud  on  a cubby.  The 
idea  here  is  to  make  that  earth  shine  by 
sprinkling  water  on  it  and  polishing  the 
dirt  or  clay  until  it  develops  a luster. 
The  process  isn’t  time  consuming  and  it 
definitely  adds  to  the  set’s  powers  of 
attraction. 

Even  when  you  get  furbearers  to 
close  in  on  a set,  though,  it  has  to  ap- 
peal to  their  curiosity  or  stomach  if  you 
are  to  keep  them  there  until  morning. 
To  do  that,  a preferable  bait  is  essen- 
tial. My  favorite  water  trapping  bait 
is  fish,  simply  because  there’s  no  fur- 
bearer  species  in  Penn’s  Woods  that 
hasn’t  at  least  sampled  these  scaly  nat- 
urals of  the  food  chain.  That  doesn’t 
mean  I use  fish  to  lure  muskrats  and 
beavers:  But  it  does  suggest  I might 
catch  ’rats  and  attract  flat-tails  with 
fish  bait  on  a raccoon  trapline  in  an 
area  inhabited  by  these  semiaquatic 
creatures. 

Fish  are  popular  with  furbearers  be- 
cause they’re  so  available.  A foraging 
raccoon  can  quickly  earn  a meal  of  fish 
in  a drought-stricken  stream.  The 
opossums  and  skunks  of  a streamside 
woodlot  can  live  on  easy  street  during 
warm  weather  when  anglers  toss  carp 
and  suckers  over  their  shoulders  in- 
stead of  back  into  the  water.  Even  the 
land-loving  fox  manages  to  find  its 
share  of  fish  in  the  form  of  entrails  left 
in  fields  where  anglers  have  cleaned 
them. 

Because  decaying  fish  flesh  has  a 
loud  odor,  furbearers  usually  have  no 
problem  locating  it,  especially  when 
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the  wind’s  right.  But  there  are  times  in 
cold  weather  when  the  calling  power 
of  fish  is  somewhat  smothered  because 
the  rotting  flesh  freezes.  Cold  weather 
stops  the  deterioration  of  fish  flesh  be- 
cause the  chemical  breakdown  of  the 
matter,  which  produces  the  loud  odor, 
is  stalled.  In  short,  here’s  where  the 
flashy  mud,  the  attraction  of  the  hole, 
and  the  proper  choice  of  smells  be- 
comes crucial. 

Freezeproof  Offering 

To  add  flavor  to  your  cold  weather 
trapsites,  use  a freezeproof  offering  to 
tempt  the  foraging  furbearers.  For 
instance,  adding  glycerin  to  your  fish 
juice  or  lure  will  freezeproof  it.  Ditto 
for  salt  and  most  any  type  of  bait. 

Being  on  target  is  also  important  to 
trapline  success.  You  have  to  know 
where  the  furbearer  is  going  to  pass  if 
you  plan  to  catch  it.  When  mink  tracks 
are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  creek,  set 
traps  on  both  sides  of  the  creek.  If  rac- 
coon tracks  are  found  only  in  one  area 
along  a creek,  and  there’s  no  bank  to 
dig  a pocket  set,  improvise  with  some 
sort  of  cubby.  Don’t  sacrifice  location 
unless  it  is  essential  to  safeguard  your 
equipment  or  catch.  Even  then,  think 
twice  about  it. 

It's  usually  good  practice  to  set  traps 
on  both  sides  of  a stream  because  trap- 
pers have  no  control  over  winds  and 
local  breezes.  It’s  possible  for  raccoon 
or  mink  to  walk  within  five  feet  of  a set 
and  not  smell  your  bait  if  the  wind 
blows  the  odor  away  from  the  fur- 
bearer.  But  when  traps  are  set  on  both 
sides,  the  animal  is  bound  to  get  wind 
of  one  set  as  it  moves  along  the  water- 
course. 

To  assist  a set’s  calling  powers,  make 
a scent  trail  from  the  animal  travelwav 
to  the  set.  This  is  usually  done  by  drag- 
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ging  a piece  of  flesh  along  the  ground 
or  squirting  a trail  of  some  alluring  liq- 
uid. The  idea  here  is  to  use  the  ground, 
instead  of  the  wind,  as  the  smell’s  car- 
rier. Give  it  a try  and  this  figurative 
trail  of  bread  crumbs  will  surely  add 
some  fur  to  your  stretchers,  especially 
in  cold  or  rainy  weather. 

Speaking  of  cold,  most  novices  learn 
in  their  first  season  of  water  trapping 
that  winter  weather  has  a profound  ef- 
fect on  their  productivity  during  ice- 
up.  For  the  muskrat  and  beaver  trap- 
per, ice  is  a barrier  between  quarry  and 
harvester.  The  coon  and  mink  trapper 
finds  ice  a formidible  antagonist  in  his 
battle  to  keep  his  traps  operational. 
Still,  seasoned  trappers  have  ways  to 
beat  ice,  and  these  are  usually  learned 
by  challenging  the  crystalline  crust  for 
years. 

To  keep  coon  and  mink  sets  operat- 
ing in  frigid  weather,  a trapper  should 
make  his  sites  in  moving  water.  One  of 
my  favorites  is  called  a tunnel  set.  This 
is  nothing  more  than  a double-en- 
trance cubby  made  in  a creek.  The  de- 
sign allows  the  water  to  pass  through. 


The  bait  is  sandwiched  between  two 
rocks  in  the  center  of  the  enclosure,  and 
a trap  is  placed  at  each  entrance.  To 
make  the  set  more  appealing  to  fur- 
bearers,  drape  some  aquatic  or  stream- 
side  vegetation  over  the  structure.  As  a 
finishing  touch,  smear  some  lure  near 
the  roof  at  both  entrances. 

The  only  way  to  make  it  as  a muskrat 
or  beaver  trapper  during  ice-up  is  to 
chop  or  drill  through  the  ice.  To  avoid 
extra  work  it’s  important  to  know 
where  the  furbearer-interest  areas  are 
before  you  start  working.  This  knowl- 
edge is  garnered  by  scouting  before 
ice-up.  However,  if  you're  pioneering 
in  new  territory,  look  for  air  bubbles 
under  the  ice  and  for  muddy  runways; 
then  start  digging. 

These  are  but  a few  ways  to  acceler- 
ate your  productivity  in  water  trap- 
ping. As  you  learn  the  ropes,  I'm  sure 
more  ideas  will  come  to  mind.  Just  re- 
member, good  water  (and  ice)  trappers 
aren’t  made  overnight.  So  keep  your 
thinking  cap  on  and  remain  aggressive. 
Eventually,  you’ll  see  the  water  and  the 
furbearers  for  what  they  truly  are. 
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50  Years  of  Success  In  Restoring 
America’s  Wildlife  . . . 


The  Pittman-Robertson 

Program 


IMAGINE,  for  a moment,  an  Amer- 
ica lacking  many  of  its  most  spec- 
tacular, and  popular,  wildlife  species. 

Imagine  no  white-tailed  deer  in  all 
the  Eastern  woodlands,  no  wood  ducks 
in  all  the  Southern  swamps,  no  prong- 
horn antelope  on  the  vast  Western 
plains,  no  bighorn  sheep  in  the  South- 
western deserts,  no  black  bears  any- 
where to  give  campers  a thrill. 

Fifty  years  ago,  that’s  the  way  things 
were  heading.  These  native  American 
animals,  and  many  others,  were  hang- 
ing on  only  in  the  most  isolated  places, 
their  numbers  and  ranges  drastically 
reduced  after  300  years  during  which 
American  settlers  had  harvested  tim- 
ber, drained  marshes,  and  plowed 
and  fenced  the  plains  without  much 
thought  for  the  effects  on  wildlife. 
Many  birds  and  animals  had  been  deci- 
mated by  years  of  uncontrolled  hunt- 
ing to  supply  commercial  markets  with 
fur  and  feathers,  meat,  and  oil. 

Money  Behind  Convictions 

In  the  end  it  was  those  who  enjoyed 
hunting  for  sport  who  banded  together 
to  save  wildlife.  Alarmed  by  the  decline 
of  game  species,  they  organized  and 
lobbied  for  effective  conservation 
measures.  And  they  did  something 
more  — they  put  their  money  behind 
their  convictions. 

Largely  because  of  hunters’  taxes 
and  fees,  white-tailed  deer  have  in- 
creased from  less  than  a half-million 
in  1900  to  more  than  14  million  today. 
The  1907  count  of  41,000  elk  south  of 
Canada  has  burgeoned  to  half  a mil- 
lion. The  wild  turkey  can  be  found  in 
43  states,  and  the  pronghorn  antelope. 


desert  bighorn  sheep,  black  bear,  and 
wood  duck  are  surviving  nicely  with  no 
fear  of  extinction. 

These  and  other  wildlife  species, 
ranging  from  the  stately  caribou  to  the 
kangaroo  rat,  have  survived  in  the  face 
of  increasing  human  population,  habi- 
tat destruction,  and  an  astonishing 
variety  of  chemical  pollutants  — in 
large  part  because  of  a little-known 
program  through  which  hunters  have 
funneled  over  $1.5  billion  into  wildlife 
restoration  over  the  past  50  years. 
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The  mechanism  by  which  all  these 
good  things  have  been  accomplished  is 
a law,  formally  known  as  the  Federal 
Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act,  but 
dubbed  the  “Pittman-Robertson"  or 
“P-R"  Act  after  its  two  sponsors,  Sena- 
tor Key  Pittman  of  Nevada  and  Repre- 
sentative (later  Senator)  Willis  Robert- 
son of  Virginia.  P-R  was  proposed  by  a 
coalition  of  outdoors  lovers  and  conser- 
vationists in  1936,  and  signed  into  law 
by  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  on 
September  2,  1937.  Looking  back  over 
the  nearly  50-year  lifespan  of  this  law, 
the  argument  can  be  made  that  Pitt- 
man-Robertson has  been  responsible 
for  the  restoration  of  more  wildlife  spe- 
cies than  any  other  piece  of  legislation 
in  the  history  of  wildlife  conservation. 

Surprised 

"Many  Americans  are  surprised  to 
learn  that  hunters  have  been  the  main- 
stay of  wildlife  conservation  over  the 
last  half-century,”  notes  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Don  Hodel.  "Long  before 
such  terms  as  ‘ecology’  and  ‘environ- 
ment’ entered  our  popular  vocabulary, 
taxes  on  firearms  and  ammunition  — 
willingly  supported  by  hunters  and  the 
firearms  industry  — were  rescuing 
wildlife  species  and  their  habitats  that 


would  otherwise  have  disappeared.” 

The  mid- 1930s  were  an  inauspicious 
time  for  any  proposal  that  people  take 
a new  interest  in  wild  animals.  The 
Depression  following  the  stock  market 
crash  of  1929  left  at  least  one  non-farm 
worker  in  every  eight  unemployed,  and 
34  million  men,  women,  and  children 
with  no  income  whatever. 

Then,  to  top  off  the  economic  disas- 
ter, the  first  of  the  Dust  Bowl  storms  hit 
the  Great  Plains  in  November  1933. 
Following  a combination  of  overplow- 
ing and  drought,  high  winds  carried 
great  clouds  of  soil  across  the  continent 
and  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  drought  ruined  tens  of 
thousands  of  farm  families. 

Against  this  unpromising  backdrop. 
Jay  N.  "Ding"  Darling,  a nationally 
syndicated  cartoonist  for  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Biological  Survey  (forerunner 
of  today’s  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice) convened  the  first  North  Ameri- 
can Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources 
Conference  in  1936.  An  ardent  conser- 
vationist, Darling  advocated  a “wild- 
life policy”  that  would  declare  the  sur- 
vival of  game  animals  and  birds  to  be 
in  the  national  interest,  and  would 
place  federal  and  state  efforts  on  a sci- 


THE  WILD  TURKEY  is  only  one  of  numerous  species  to  benefit  from  the  Pittman-Robertson 
program,  which  has  provided  more  than  $1.5  billion  for  wildlife  restoration  since  1937. 


U.S.F.W.S.,  Luther  Goldman 
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entific  basis.  While  many  Americans 
now  take  for  granted  the  idea  of  scien- 
tific wildlife  management,  it  was  a 
brand  new  notion  in  1933  when  con- 
servation pioneer  Aldo  Leopold  pub- 
lished his  major  work  on  the  topic. 
Game  Management.  The  idea  that 
wildlife  species  could  be  aided  through 
scientific  management  principles 
gained  swift  acceptance  in  the  late 
1930s.  Ding  Darling  made  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  advancing  this  idea 
when  he  convinced  executives  from  the 
Du  Pont,  Hercules,  and  Remington 
Arms  companies  to  help  fund  a pro- 
gram of  cooperative  research  units, 
located  at  land-grant  universities.  The 
units  would  provide  graduate-level 
training  for  wildlife  scientists  and  con- 
duct much-needed  research  on  wild- 
life. 

But  wildlife  conservation  needed 
more  help  — and  especially,  more 
money.  A concrete  idea  for  providing 
that  money  emerged  from  the  second 
North  American  Conference,  held  in 
St.  Louis  in  March  1937.  Actually  it 
was  an  old  idea,  brushed  off  and  rede- 
signed to  suit  the  temper  of  the  times: 
to  devote  the  10  percent  (later  11  per- 
cent) excise  tax  on  sporting  arms  and 
ammunition,  which  then  went  into  the 
federal  government’s  general  fund,  ex- 
clusively to  wildlife  conservation.  It 
was,  in  effect,  an  idea  that  would  be- 
come more  popular  in  our  own  time  — 
a “user-pay”  program,  with  hunters 
footing  the  bill  to  conserve  the  wildlife 
they  enjoyed.  The  obstacle  was  getting 
such  legislation  passed  in  a time  of 
financial  crisis. 

The  obstacle  was  surmounted  by 
Carl  Shoemaker,  a one-time  Ohio  law- 
yer, Oregon  newspaper  publisher,  and 
state  fish  and  game  director  who  had 
been  appointed  special  investigator  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Conservation  of  Wildlife  Resources. 
Returning  to  Washington  from  the  St. 
Louis  conference,  Shoemaker  drafted 
his  excise  tax  proposal,  won  immediate 
support  from  Du  Pont,  Federal  Car- 
tridge, and  Remington  Arms,  and  then 
went  prospecting  for  Congressional 


sponsors.  In  June  1937,  Senator  Pitt- 
man and  Congressman  Robertson 
introduced  identical  bills  into  the  Sen- 
ate and  House,  and  the  law  was  soon 
passed. 

A State-Federal  Partnership 

So,  on  September  2,  1937,  President 
Roosevelt  signed  a law  that: 

• Apportioned  federal  firearms  and 
ammunition  taxes  to  the  states  on  a 
matching  basis,  up  to  $3  federal  for 
every  $1  state; 

• Prohibited  the  use  of  these  federal 
revenues  for  any  purpose  other  than 
wildlife  conservation;  and 

• Prohibited  the  states  from  using 
their  hunters'  license  fees  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  supporting  the  state 
fish  and  game  agency. 

This  last  proviso,  added  by  Con- 
gressman Robertson,  eliminated  the 
possibility  that  states  might  simply 
substitute  federal  funds  for  their  own 
wildlife  expenditures,  and  so  cut  budg- 
ets. His  foresight  has  meant  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  conservation 
since  1937. 

The  following  year,  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  spelled  out  the  three 
types  of  state  projects  that  would  be 
eligible  for  P-R  funds: 

• The  purchase  of  land  for  wildlife 
rehabilitation  purposes; 

• The  development  of  land  to  make 
it  more  suitable  for  wild  mammals  and 
birds;  and 

• Research  to  solve  “problems  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  wildlife  restora- 
tion.” 

By  the  end  of  1938,  43  of  the  48 
states  had  passed  laws  reserving  hunt- 
ing license  fees  for  wildlife  manage- 
ment purposes,  thus  qualifying  them  to 
receive  P-R  funds.  And  in  June  1938, 
Utah’s  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
completed  the  first  P-R  project  — a five- 
mile  dike  in  the  Weber  River  delta  to 
reduce  the  botulism  that  was  killing 
large  numbers  of  waterfowl.  The  proj- 
ect cost  a grand  total  of  $10,000  — 
$7,500  from  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wild- 
life Restoration  Act. 
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Pittman-Robertson  was  on  its  way. 

There  were  some  bumps  in  the  road 
ahead.  Americas  entry  into  World  War 
II  dispatched  most  of  its  hunters  to  far 
corners  of  the  globe,  and  the  military 
monopoly  on  new  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion chopped  P-R  funds  to  virtually 
nothing.  Even  after  the  war,  when  the 
number  of  licensed  hunters  jumped 
from  9.8  million  to  12  million  almost 
overnight,  funds  were  slow  in  reaching 
the  states  until  Congress  in  1950  agreed 
to  transfer  the  funds  automatically 
each  year. 

But  despite  these  problems,  P-R  has 
been  a roaring  success.  The  program 
has  provided  more  than  $1.5  billion  to 
the  states  for  wildlife  restoration  since 
1937.  Added  to  the  $500-million  plus  in 
matching  state  funds,  P-R  has: 

• Enabled  the  states  to  purchase 
outright  about  4 million  acres  for  wild- 
life habitat. 

• Supported  state  leases  and  cooper- 
ative agreements  covering  an  addi- 
tional 40  million  acres  for  wildlife 
management. 

• Restored  populations  of  many 
birds  and  mammals  — both  game  and 
nongame  — such  as  the  white-tailed 

FIFTY  YEARS  AGO,  many  wildlife  species 
such  as  these  wood  ducks  were  hanging  on 
only  in  isolated  places.  The  Pittman-Robert- 
son program  was  instrumental  in  changing 
that. 


U.S.F.W.S.,  Dave  Menke 


deer,  wild  turkey,  pronghorn  antelope, 
beaver,  black  bear,  giant  Canada 
goose,  desert  bighorn  sheep,  and 
mountain  lion. 

• Supported  hunter  education  pro- 
grams to  reduce  firearms  accidents  and 
teach  outdoor  ethics  in  all  50  states, 
training  more  than  700,000  people 
each  year. 

• Supported  inventories  of  wild- 
life—by  species,  number,  age,  and 
sex  — to  guide  state  wildlife  agencies  in 
setting  hunting  regulations,  improving 
habitat,  and  spotting  troubled  species 
before  they  become  endangered. 

• Stimulated  the  creation  of  tech- 
nology necessary  to  carry  out  research, 
including  the  “cap-chur”  dart  gun  now 
used  by  scientists  throughout  the  world 
to  immobilize  large  animals  for  study 
or  therapy;  solar-powered  radios  that 
permit  biologists  to  track  the  move- 
ments of  even  the  most  elusive  animals; 
and  transmitters  small  enough  to  be 
attached  to  birds. 

Yet  of  all  P-R’s  successes,  the  most 
important  is  the  least  visible  and  quan- 
tifiable: the  creation  of  a science  of 
wildlife  management. 

A Training  Requirement 

Before  passage  of  Pittman-Robert- 
son, the  shakily  financed  state  fish  and 
game  agencies  concentrated  almost  ex- 
clusively on  law  enforcement,  predator 
control,  the  maintenance  of  refuges, 
and  raising  game  birds  in  pens  for  re- 
lease during  the  hunting  season.  Fish 
and  game  agency  executives  were  often 
political  appointees  with  no  special 
training  or  expertise  for  the  job,  and 
turnover  among  them  led  to  policies 
that  were  often  reversed  by  their  suc- 
cessors. In  the  absence  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  communication  among 
agencies,  one  state  might  launch  an 
“experiment”  that  had  already  failed  in 
another.  Science  could  provide  physi- 
cal descriptions  of  animals,  but  little 
information  on  their  behavior  or  habi- 
tat needs. 

Fortunately,  Biological  Survey  offi- 
cials inserted  a policy  that  was  not  re- 
quired by  the  P-R  law  itself,  but  was 
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well  within  the  federal  agency’s  au- 
thority: namely,  that  any  wildlife  per- 
sonnel hired  by  state  agencies  with  P-R 
funds  must  be  “trained  and  competent 
to  perform  their  duties.” 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  overstate 
the  value  of  this  aspect  of  the  P-R 
program.  State  agencies  began  to  hire 
graduates  of  Ding  Darling’s  coopera- 
tive research  units.  With  new  knowl- 
edge and  newly  developed  techniques, 
these  scientists  began  to  succeed  in 
reestablishing  populations  of  white- 
tailed deer,  wild  turkey,  pronghorn 
antelope,  and  other  species.  And  as  sci- 
entists learned  more  about  wildlife  and 
communicated  their  findings  to  the 
public,  public  support  for  wildlife  con- 
servation increased. 

P-R  also  had  unexpected  benefits  for 
nongame  wildlife  such  as  songbirds, 
small  mammals,  reptiles,  and  amphib- 
ians. The  habitat  set  aside  under  P-R 
for  game  species  also  sheltered  these 
nongame  animals.  And  the  new  cadre 
of  wildlife  biologists  also  began  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  these  less-noticed 
creatures.  In  recent  years,  many  states 
have  developed  special  conservation 
programs  for  nongame  wildlife. 

Summary  and  Forecast 

What  began  as  a federal-state  part- 
nership to  conserve  game  species  has 
evolved  into  a highly  sophisticated,  sci- 
ence-based program  to  keep  American 
wildlife  populations  of  all  kinds  in  a 
healthy  balance.  Not  only  sportsmen 
have  benefited.  So  have  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  no  interest  in 
hunting.  Roughly  70  percent  of  visitors 
using  lands  purchased  with  P-R  funds 
are  not  hunting;  they  are  birdwatch- 
ing, taking  photographs,  hiking, 
camping,  or  simply  enjoying  nature. 

Our  national  interest  in  wildlife  has 
produced  substantial  economic  bene- 
fits. In  1980,  according  to  a Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  survey,  hunters  spent 
an  estimated  $8.5  billion  a year  on 
equipment,  hunting  fees,  and  travel, 
and  those  who  enjoy  birdwatching, 
feeding  birds,  photographing  wildlife, 
and  related  outdoor  activities  are  esti- 
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mated  to  spend  an  additional  $14.7  bil- 
lion for  equipment  and  travel.  Much  of 
this  spending  — and  the  accompanying 
creation  of  jobs  — is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Pittman-Robertson  Act,  accom- 
plished at  no  cost  to  the  general  tax- 
payer. 

Annual  P-R  revenues,  only  $1  mil- 
lion in  1938,  have  climbed  steadily 
since  World  War  II,  and  hit  $120  mil- 
lion in  1985.  While  the  U.S.  population 
has  nearly  doubled  since  1937,  the 
number  of  licensed  hunters  has  tripled, 
providing  a steady  flow  of  P-R  funds 
for  the  continuing  work  of  wildlife 
conservation.  In  addition,  the  tax  on 
sporting  arms  and  ammunition  has 
been  augmented  since  1970  by  a 10 
percent  tax  on  handguns,  sponsored  by 
Representative  John  Dingell  of  Michi- 
gan, and  since  1972  by  an  11  percent 
tax  on  archery  equipment,  sponsored 
by  Representative  George  Goodling  of 
Pennsylvania;  both  amendments  were 
signed  by  President  Nixon. 

Despite  the  great  diversity  and  ex- 
tent of  P-R's  accomplishments,  Amer- 
ica’s wildlife  will  face  many  problems 
over  the  next  50  years.  Wetlands  con- 
tinue to  be  drained  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
half  a million  acres  a year.  The  change 
from  the  family  farm  to  single-crop  ag- 
ribusiness has  reduced  habitat  diversity 
for  wildlife.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, increasing  human  needs  for  water 
can  affect  its  availability  for  fish  and 
wildlife.  These  and  other  challenges 
make  the  future  for  wildlife  far  from 
secure. 

The  P-R  program  can  continue  to 
help  wildlife  thrive,  as  long  as  Ameri- 
cans are  willing  to  continue  the  spirit 
born  in  the  depths  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion—that  saving  our  wildlife  heritage 
is  well  worth  the  price. 
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MANY  purple  martins  used  to  nest  in  Ligonier. 
But  when  only  one  pair  returned  to  the  town  in 
the  spring  of  ’85,  the  Game  Commission’s  South- 
west Region  office  was  chosen  as  the  site  for 
this  ambitious  reintroduction  project. 


TWO  SPECIALLY  designed  martin  houses 
were  placed  on  the  building  roof.  Each  sum- 
mer 28  nestlings  were  taken  from  thriving 
purple  martin  colonies  on  the  Shenango 
Reservoir  and  on  private  properties  and 
placed  in  the  apartments  where  they  were 
cared  for  daily. 


Photos  by  IES  Barry  Moore 


A New  Dimer; 


Following  on  the  successes  of  the  d 
eagles , ospreys  and  peregrine  falcon  i 
hanna  Watershed  Association  are  us  \ 
one  of  nature’s  smallest  avian  preda  i 
same  large  numbers  of  insects,  purp 
people  maintain  elaborate  nesting  b if 
numbers , however , have  dropped  d 
uted  to  successive  cool  wet  springs  til 
food  for  themselves  and  their  youngii 
which  often  usurp  martins’  nest  bolt, 
In  each  of  the  last  two  summers, 5 
age , have  been  obtained  from  thrive 
fied  homes  atop  the  agency’s  South 
were  raised  by  hand  until  self-suffk  • 
1985  returned  after  wintering  in  So 
with  the  project  most  optimistic. 


on  to  Hacking 

ling  technique  for  reestablishing  bald 
’ Game  Commission  and  the  Loyal- 
ie  same  procedure  to  help  restore 
purple  martins.  Because  they  con- 
i artins  are  popular  birds.  Many 
p have  the  birds  around.  Martin 
yically  in  recent  years.  This  is  attrib- 
: prohibited  martins  from  finding 
I to  house  sparrows  and  starlings 
I es. 

ping  martins , seven  to  ten  days  of 
donies  nearby  and  placed  in  modi - 
ilegion  office  in  Ligonier.  The  birds 
S and  then  released.  One  released  in 
enerica , making  all  those  associated 


LYSLE  SHERWIN,  above,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Loyalhanna  Watershed, 
is  the  project  coordinator.  Here  he's 
shown  weighing  a bird -each  was 
weighed  daily.  Below,  the  identifying 
leg  bands  are  displayed. 


> YOUNG  martins  required  nearly 
ostant  care.  Right,  Dave  Cutlip,  a 
jw  life  management  student  from  West 
fiiinia  University,  carefully  feeds 
r <ets  to  the  hungry  nestlings. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Two-Wheeling 

While  patrolling  on  the  first  day  of 
buck  season,  along  the  old  railroad 
grade  running  through  State  Game 
Lands  211, 1 met  a man  pushing  a bicy- 
cle with  a 4-point  tied  on  it.  He  had 
shot  the  deer  about  two  miles  away  and 
he  had  two  more  miles  to  go  to  get  to  a 
public  road,  so  I offered  to  turn  around 
and  take  him  and  his  deer  to  his  car.  He 
refused  my  offer,  though,  saying  he 
would  rather  push  his  trophy  out.  The 
hunter's  name  is  Howard  Starry,  Pal- 
myra, and  he  was  68  years  old.  — FAS 
Perry  Hilbert,  Cleona. 


where  we  were  going  to  hunt  water- 
fowl,  we  frightened  what  sounded  to 
be  the  largest  beaver  either  of  us  could 
imagine.  Later,  my  son  dropped  a duck 
in  the  middle  of  the  impoundment  and 
I volunteered  to  retrieve  it  in  his  plastic 
inflatable  raft,  despite  the  directions 
stating,  “Do  not  exceed  200  pounds.” 
The  splash  I made  was  louder  than  the 
beaver’s,  and  now  I’m  going  to  take 
more  seriously  the  physical  fitness  in- 
formation the  agency  has  been  sending 
us.  — LMO  R.  H.  Muir,  Kittanning. 


And  More 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY- The  next 
time  you  see  a deputy  game  protector 
you  ought  to  thank  him  for  the  job  he’s 
doing  for  you.  He  has  spent  many 
hours  in  training  sessions  so  he  can  do 
his  job  most  professionally,  and  a lot  of 
money  on  equipment.  In  addition  to 
being  a law  enforcement  officer,  he 
was  probably  the  one  who  stocked 
pheasants  last  year  and  picked  up 
many  roadkilled  deer.  He  also  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  handling  animal  nui- 
sance complaints.  He  may  even  have 
been  the  person  who  taught  your  child 
to  be  a safe  and  ethical  hunter.  Depu- 
ties perform  countless  invaluable  ser- 
vices and  deserve  every  thanks  they 
get.— DGP  Skip  Littwin,  Hummels- 
town. 


Good  Medicine 

WARREN  COUNTY- Nancy  Fike, 
wife  of  the  late  Deputy  Clarence  Fike, 
had  a wild  turkey  visit  her  backyard 
last  winter  to  feed  on  the  fruits  of  a 
barberry  bush.  If  this  shrub  can  attract 
a turkey  into  town,  just  think  how 
beneficial  one  would  be  in  the  wild. 
This  spring,  help  your  local  sports- 
men’s group  or  conservation  club  by 
planting  some  trees  and  shrubs  for 
wildlife.  — DPG  Barry  Zaffuto,  Ti- 
dioute. 

Small  Reward 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY- 
After  he  received  a tip  from  three  10- 
year-old  boys  that  led  to  the  arrest  of 
two  individuals  for  shooting  songbirds, 
Deputy  Harry  Scuron  gave  each  of  the 
young  lads  a dollar  for  a soda  and 
snack.  I think  Harry  has  been  watching 
too  many  police  shows  on  television.  — 
Rich  Shire,  Philadelphia. 
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New  Addition 

YORK  CO UNTY- Jennings  Smelt- 
zer  called  me  in  mid-November  after 
he  inadvertently  caught  a river  otter  in 
one  of  his  traps.  It  was  an  immature 
otter  that  probably  came  from  Mary- 
land, 20  miles  away.  We  removed  the 
animal  from  the  trap  and  took  it  to  the 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management 
Area,  where  it  was  released  so  many 
people  may  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
one  of  these  animals  in  the  wild.  — 
DGP  Robert  Yeakel,  Red  Lion. 

Photogenic 

CLINTON  COUNTY-  Last  fall  I 
was  called  out  to  meet  a party  of  back- 
packers who  had  discovered  a trapped 
bobcat.  The  cat  was  uninjured  and  sur- 
prisingly calm  considering  all  the  at- 
tention it  was  getting  from  photogra- 
phers. Of  course,  everybody  wanted  a 
picture  of  me  tagging  and  releasing  the 
bobcat.  To  anesthetize  the  animal,  I 
tried  using  a small  dart  and  a blowgun, 
but  each  of  my  four  shots  just  bounced 
off  the  bewildered  bobcat’s  hide.  I 
could  hear  snickering  in  the  back- 
ground, but  didn’t  realize  how  funny  I 
must  have  appeared  until  the  bobcat 
started  laughing,  too.  I finally  resorted 
to  the  trusty  jab  stick  and  everything 
went  flawlessly,  with  one  exception.  By 
that  time,  everybody  was  out  of  film.  — 
DGP  John  Wasserman,  Renovo. 

Deserving 

CLARION  COUNTY- 1 would  like 
to  thank  Food  & Cover  Corps  members 
Glenn  Sanders,  Gary  Maxwell  and 
Tom  Dietz  for  the  outstanding  job  they 
do  maintaining  State  Game  Lands  63. 
The  parking  areas  are  always  clean  and 
well  graded  and  the  hunting  grounds 
are  well  cared  for.  These  men  also  pick 
up  many  roadkilled  deer  in  the  district 
and  are  quick  to  tackle  any  other  as- 
signment I give  them.  Food  & Cover 
employees  throughout  the  state  are  the 
unsung  heroes  of  our  wildlife  habitat 
management  programs.  — DGP  James 
Egley,  Knox. 


Good  Signs 

BUTLER  COUNTY  -Hunter  con- 
duct last  small  game  season  was  the 
best  it’s  been  since  I came  to  this  dis- 
trict 10  years  ago.  Most  hunters  abided 
by  the  laws  and  seemed  to  be  showing 
consideration  for  the  landowners.  I 
hope  this  trend  continues.  — DGP 
Larry  Heade,  Butler. 


Love-Bang! 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY -I  was 
checking  waterfowl  hunters  when  I ex- 
amined a hunter’s  shells  to  make  sure 
he  was  using  steel  shot.  When  I opened 
the  box  I noticed  that  some  of  the  shells 
were  missing  and  that  there  was  a note 
inside.  It  said,  “I  love  you,  Honey,  and 
don’t  forget,  shoot  a big  duck.”  I guess 
it’s  common  for  wives  to  leave  notes  in 
lunches  husbands  take  to  work,  but 
after  seeing  all  the  good  natured  rib- 
bing this  fellow  endured,  I’m  not  sure 
notes  should  be  sent  afield.— DGP 
Dave  Myers,  Linesville. 


Tough  Choice 

PERRY  COUNTY—  While  typing 
monthly  reports  I received  a call  about 
a roadkilled  deer.  That  prompted  my 
10-year-old  daughter  Holly  to  ask  me 
which  I preferred,  paperwork  or  pick- 
ing up  roadkills.  After  much  thought 
I still  couldn't  decide. —DGP  Jim 
Brown,  Loysville. 
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Father  and  Son 

It’s  always  nice  to  see  a parent  hunt- 
ing with  his  child,  but  it  was  especially 
nice  to  see,  during  the  past  bear  season, 
a 91-year-old  man  hunting  with  his  60- 
year-old  son.  As  Dad  slipped  behind 
the  wheel  of  his  pickup  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  killed  a few  bruins  in  years 
gone  by.  — LMO  Jim  Deniker,  Sandy 
Lake. 


Grounded 

SOMERSET  COUNTY- Former 
Deputy  Bob  Elliot  told  me  he  went 
hunting  one  day  and  that  it  got  so  foggy' 
even  the  grouse  had  to  walk.  — DGP 
John  G.  Smith,  Salisbury. 


Room  For  Improvement 

JUNIATA  COUNTY- Less  than  25 
percent  of  the  small  game  hunters  I 
checked  last  fall  knew  the  owner  of  the 
property  on  which  they  were  hunting, 
and  only  10  percent  had  asked  the 
landowner  for  permission.  On  the 
other  hand,  I know  from  talking  with 
them  that  the  most  common  reasons 
landowners  post  their  properties  are 
disrespectful  behavior  by  hunters  and 
just  the  desire  to  know  who’s  on  their 
land.  Everybody  would  be  much  hap- 
pier if  hunters  would  ask  permission 
and  then  treat  properties  with  respect. 
Who  knows,  it  could  be  the  beginning 
of  a lifelong  friendship.  — Dan  Clark, 
Honey  Grove. 


Side  Benefit 

My  daughter  Melanie  lost  her  new 
purse  while  Christmas  shopping.  It 
contained  her  wallet,  $14,  and  only 
one  piece  of  identification,  her  hunter 
education  card,  which  has  only  a name 
and  date  of  birth  on  it.  After  much 
searching,  crying  and  parental  conso- 
lation, Melanie  had  just  resigned  her- 
self to  never  seeing  the  purse  again 
when  the  phone  rang.  Roy  Hetrick, 
Lloydsville,  had  called  every  Moore  in 
the  phone  book  until  he  finally  got  a 
friend  of  ours  who  gave  him  our  num- 
ber. Melanie  and  her  purse  were  re- 
united the  next  day,  thanks  to  a fine 
man  and  her  hunter  education  card.  — 
SIE  Barry  Moore,  Saltsburg. 

Big  Attractions 

ELK  COUNTY -It's  hard  to  imag- 
ine any  place  in  this  county  looking  like 
downtown  Pittsburgh,  but  when  a 
group  of  elk  took  up  residence  on  a 
farm  east  of  St.  Marys,  the  bumper  to 
bumper  traffic  and  scanning  spotlights 
made  the  area  look  like  the  most  con- 
gested metropolitan  spot  in  the  state.  — 
DGP  Harold  Harshbarger,  Kersey. 

Needs  Relief 

INDIANA  COUNTY- Several 
months  ago  a Farm-Game  cooperator 
asked  me  if  he  could  post  his  property 
against  fox  trapping.  He  said  his  farm 
was  so  overrun  with  rabbits  that  he 
wanted  the  foxes  around  to  keep  cot- 
tontails from  becoming  even  more  nu- 
merous—DGP  A.  S.  Hamley,  Marion 
Center. 

Easy  Pickin’s 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY -In  late 
November  I overheard  a radio  message 
in  which  a deputy  reported  seeing  two 
coyotes  feeding  on  a roadkilled  deer. 
That  was  unusual  enough,  but  later 
in  the  evening  I received  a report  of  a 
bobcat  feeding  on  another  roadkill  in 
the  same  area.— DGP  Jack  Furlong, 
Ramey. 
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Well  Versed 

SNYDER  COUNTY- While  visit- 
ing at  Deputy  Miller’s  home  one  eve- 
ning, I heard  his  dog  outside  barking. 
Dave  looked  at  me  and  said,  “That’s  his 
bear  bark.”  I thought,  “Sure,  Dave,” 
but  when  we  went  outside,  King  had  a 
bear  treed.  — DGP  John  Roller,  Beaver- 
town. 

Keep  Thinking 

BRADFORD  COUNTY- At  this 
year’s  hunter  ed  camp  at  Bear  Creek 
we  set  up  a 25-station  obstacle  course. 
Each  station  depicted  a hunting  situa- 
tion where  the  students  had  to  decide 
whether  they  should  shoot  or  not.  I was 
explaining  one  of  the  stations  in  which 
the  student  was  to  imagine  himself 
hunting  turkeys  in  the  spring  with  a 
shotgun.  The  scene  showed  a gobbler 
and  hen  standing  side  by  side.  The  cor- 
rect answer,  of  course,  was  not  to  shoot 
because  both  birds  would  be  killed.  But 
before  deciding,  one  boy  asked,  “Are 
we  hunting  legally  or  illegally?”  — 
DGP  William  A.  Bower,  Troy. 


Tight  Quarters 

BEDFORD  COUNTY- 1 knew  den 
trees  were  important  for  wildlife,  but  I 
didn’t  realize  how  important  until  re- 
cently. I was  watching  two  fox  squirrels 
explore  cavities  in  a fencerow  den  tree 
when  I noticed  a screech  owl  peering 
out  of  a hole  in  the  neighboring  tree.  — 
DGP  Tim  Flanigan,  Bedford. 


Understanding 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
On  my  way  to  speak  at  the  Delmont 
Lions  Club  meeting  I received  a radio 
call  about  a sick  skunk  in  a nearby 
parking  lot.  I decided  to  take  care  of 
the  skunk  immediately,  while  it  was 
still  daylight.  You  can  guess  what  hap- 
pened. I didn't  receive  a direct  hit,  but 
my  close  encounter  was  most  evident. 
At  the  meeting  I offered  to  sit  off  in  a 
corner,  but  the  Lions  wouldn’t  hear  of 
it.  I sat  at  the  head  table  and  enjoyed 
some  friendly  ribbing,  but  didn't  hear 
one  unkind  word.  — DGP  Don  Smith, 
New  Kensington. 


Roughin’  It 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY- There 
are  pros  and  cons  to  closing  roads  on 
State  Game  Lands  and  State  Forest 
Lands,  but  judging  from  the  smiling 
faces  of  the  hunters  and  the  size  of  the 
deer  they  were  dragging  out  the  Chip- 
per Road  in  Quehanna,  I know  of  at 
least  19  sportsmen  who  want  these 
roads  kept  closed  to  vehicular  traffic.  — 
DGP  Don  Zimmerman,  Drifting. 

For  the  Better? 

LYCOMING  COUNTY- While 
checking  hunters  during  the  big  game 
seasons  I couldn’t  help  but  notice  how 
many  men  were  wearing  earrings.  I 
never  would  have  believed  it  several 
years  ago  but,  as  they  say,  times  do 
change.  — DGP  Dan  Marks,  Proctor. 
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Not  a Recommended  Method 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  -When  I 
investigated  some  strange  noises  in 
Debbie  Candy’s  chimney,  I found  a fe- 
male wood  duck  that  couldn’t  go  out 
through  the  top  or  bottom.  We  were 
able  to  rescue  the  dirty  bird  and  Deb- 
bie received  one  free  chimney  clean- 
ing. — DGP  Arthur  D.  Rockwell, 
Sayre. 

Unbelievable 

GREENE  COUNTY- Ralph  Clay- 
ton, an  old  friend  of  mine  from  Juniata 
County,  called  me  several  months  ago, 
and  one  of  the  things  he  wanted  to  talk 
about  was  the  price  of  a hunting 
license.  He  knew  Game  Commission 
officers  hear  complaints  about  license 
costs,  so  he  thought  I’d  like  to  know 
that  at  a recent  auction  a 1913  Juniata 
County  hunting  license  sold  for 
$1900. -DGP  Robert  P.  Shaffer,  Car- 
michaels. 


WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- I 
checked  two  small  game  hunters  last 
fall.  The  older  gentleman,  born  in 
1899,  was  taking  his  82-year-old 
brother  out  for  the  opening  day.  They 
had  with  them  a 14-year-old  beagle. 
Each  hunter  claimed  he  enjoyed  hunt- 
ing with  the  dog  because  the  three  of 
them  hunted  at  the  same  pace.  — DGP 
Dennis  L.  Neideigh,  Greensburg. 


Help  Save  ’Em 

LUZERNE  COUNTY- Many  peo- 
ple realize  the  value  of  wetland  habi- 
tats, and  understand  that  we  lose  thou- 
sands of  acres  a year  to  development. 
What  many  people  don’t  know,  how- 
ever, is  that  state  and  federal  permits, 
which  are  becoming  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  are  required  before  wet- 
land may  be  destroyed.  If  you  see  any- 
one filling  or  draining  a wetland, 
please  contact  the  Game  Commission, 
U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service,  or  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  — 
DGP  Edward  J.  Zindell,  Wilkes-Rarre. 


The  Way  It  Works 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY- In 
compiling  my  1986  arrest  records  I was 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  number  of 
prosecutions  we  made  as  a direct  result 
of  information  from  concerned  citi- 
zens. Most  of  these  arrests  were  for 
the  more  serious  and  deliberate  Game 
Law  violations,  and  would  not  have 
been  made  had  it  not  been  for  the  pub- 
lic involvement.  — DGP  R.  Matthew 
Hough,  Washington. 


How  It’s  Done 

BUTLER  COUNTY  -Each  year 
hunters  are  mystified  when  they  hear 
same-day  television  and  radio  reports 
on  how  the  openings  of  the  small  game 
and  deer  seasons  went.  Many  don’t 
understand  how  such  compilations  can 
be  on  the  air  so  quickly.  Here’s  how  it’s 
done.  Each  district  game  protector 
checks  with  his  deputies  to  ascertain 
the  kills  in  their  respective  areas.  By 
late  afternoon,  each  officer  compiles 
these  reports  and  then  relays  them  to 
his  region  office.  All  the  reports  must 
be  in  the  region  offices  by  7 p.m.,  be- 
cause at  that  time  they  are  forwarded 
to  the  Harrisburg  office  where  a final 
compilation  is  made  and  then  released 
to  the  news  media.  This  procedure  is 
fast  and  surprisingly  accurate.  — DGP 
Ned  Weston,  West  Sunbury. 
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Research  Project  Could  Create.  . . 

New  Deer  Management 

Units 


ACCORDING  to  the  Bureau  of 
ilGame  Management,  the  develop- 
ment of  a new  deer  management  data 
base,  which  could  point  the  way  to  new 
deer  management  units,  will  probably 
take  at  least  five  years.  The  bureau  has 
been  authorized  to  begin  the  extensive 
research  project. 

“All  deer  data  we’ve  collected  since 
1951  have  been  on  a county  basis,”  said 
Bureau  Director  Dale  Sheffer,  “and  it's 
going  to  take  time  for  us  to  move  from 
one  program  to  another.  The  system  we 
have  now  is  more  than  35  years  old 
and,  scientifically,  we  can't  collect  the 
necessary  data  and  move  into  a new 
program  overnight.” 

Sheffer  went  on  to  explain,  “Collec- 
tion of  new  data  got  underway  last  year 
when  we  asked  hunters  to  list  the  har- 
vest township  on  their  report  cards. 
Beginning  this  year,  we  will  require 
hunters  to  show  the  township  on  both 
the  ear  tag  and  the  report  card. 

“After  analyzing  the  1986,  1987,  and 
1988  harvests,  and  having  gathered 
enough  township  data,  we  plan  to  de- 
velop new  experimental  deer  manage- 
ment areas.  Well  provide  hunters  with 
maps  delineating  those  areas  — asking 


BRIAN  ACHEY,  15,  of  Cleona,  has  had  vision 
problems  all  his  life— he  was  born  with  catar- 
acts in  both  eyes,  later  suffered  a detached 
retina  — but  he  loves  to  hunt.  This  is  his  sec- 
ond deer,  taken  in  1986. 

them  to  identify  not  only  the  harvest 
county,  but  also  the  experimental  man- 
agement area.” 

Sheffer  concluded,  “Once  we  begin 
receiving  adequate  information  from 
these  experimental  deer  management 
areas,  it  then  will  require  at  least  three 
more  years  of  data  (1989-90-91)  be- 
fore we  can  actually  determine  harvest 
rates,  averages,  trends,  and  other  es- 
sential information  necessary  to  draw 
up  realistic,  workable  new  manage- 
ment units.  This  is  a five-year  pro- 
gram, and  we  need  full  cooperation 
from  sportsmen  if  we’re  to  develop  a 
deer  management  program  superior  to 
what  we  have  now.” 

It  will  also  be  at  least  1991  before 
new  forest  inventories  — upon  which 
management  unit  goals  are  based  — 
will  be  available  from  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  the  federal  agency  which  sur- 
veys and  classifies  all  tree  producing 
areas  in  the  state  larger  than  one  acre. 
Currently,  forest  data  are.  provided 
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only  on  a county  basis,  and  the  Com- 
mission would  have  to  rely  on  new  in- 
formation furnished  on  the  basis  of 
these  newly  defined  deer  management 
units.  In  developing  new  units,  roads 
and  waterways  will  be  the  most  likely 
boundaries,  rather  than  county  lines. 

During  the  time  it  takes  to  develop 
the  new  data  base,  the  agency  will 
thoroughly  examine  licensing  proce- 
dures and  other  administrative 
changes  that  would  significantly  im- 
pact upon  the  deer  management  pro- 
gram, agency  personnel  and  the  an- 
nual operating  budget. 

Could  Be  Costly 

Ken  Hess,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Administration,  noted  that  the  alloca- 
tion and  distribution  of  antlerless 
licenses,  in  units  other  than  counties, 
could  become  quite  costly,  especially  if 
hunters  are  licensed  by  the  Commis- 
sion through  a central  licensing  center 
located  in  Harrisburg.  That’s  a person- 
nel intensive  task  now  handled  by  66 
county  treasurers  and  their  staffs. 

“We  are  going  to  evaluate  every  as- 
pect connected  with  new  management 
units,”  said  Hess.  “That  includes  print- 
ing and  distribution  of  applications 
and  licenses,  accounting  procedures, 
and  methods  by  which  hunters  could 
apply  for  and  receive  an  antlerless 
license  for  a specific  new  management 
unit.  Right  now,  we  don't  know  how 
the  licenses  would  be  distributed.  But 
we  have  five  years  to  study  the  possibil- 
ities and,  ultimately,  well  come  up 
with  a system  that  works  effectively.” 

The  Commission  recognizes  the 
need  for  an  extensive  information  and 


education  program  in  connection  with 
the  ongoing  research  project.  Accord- 
ing to  Lantz  Hoffman,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Information  and  Education, 
"It’s  going  to  take  a concerted  effort  on 
our  part  to  develop  new  understand- 
ing, attitudes  and  habits,  especially  in 
the  face  of  an  entrenched  deer  manage- 
ment program  with  which  hunters  are 
now  relatively  comfortable.  But  there’s 
nothing  as  constant  as  change,  and 
while  our  deer  management  program 
is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  nation,  this 
agency  would  be  remiss  if  we  chose  to 
rest  on  our  laurels  without  exploring 
the  possibility  that  this  program  can  be 
further  refined  and  improved.” 

Hoffman  concluded,  “When  the  re- 
search project  is  completed,  the  Com- 
mission will  have  options  based  on  sup- 
portable scientific  data.  We  could 
choose  to  go  with  newly  delineated 
management  units,  or  we  could  decide 
to  retain  the  present  county  system.  As 
well  have  data  and  calculations  on 
both  a ‘new  unit’  and  the  county  basis, 
whatever  we  do,  well  have  the  data 
along  with  other  administrative  infor- 
mation to  support  the  decision.” 

Concurrent  with  the  development  of 
a new  deer  management  data  base, 
Commission  biologists  will  also  be 
looking  at  some  specific  harvest  trends 
in  Lycoming,  Potter  and  Warren  coun- 
ties, where  physiography,  land  use,  and 
hunting  patterns  appear  to  vary  mark- 
edly from  other  areas.  Hunters  who 
reported  taking  deer  in  those  counties 
will  soon  receive  a questionnaire  and 
map  from  the  Commission  asking  them 
to  identify  the  areas  of  the  counties 
where  their  deer  were  harvested. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

At  least  once  every  human  being  should  have  to  run  for  his  life , to  teach  him  that  milk 
does  not  come  from  the  supermarket,  that  safety  does  not  come  from  the  policeman,  and 
that  news  is  not  something  that  happens  to  other  people. 

— Robert  Heinlein 
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Seedlings  for  Wildlife 

SEEDLING  PACKETS  are  again  available  from  the  Game  Commission  for 
persons  interested  in  providing  food  and  cover  for  wildlife.  The  $2  packet 
contains  15  seedlings,  three  each  of  scotch  pine,  white  spruce,  American  bitter- 
sweet, Asiatic  crabapple,  and  Washington  hawthorn.  These  trees  and  shrubs  are 
grow  n at  the  Howard  Nursery.  Locations,  dates,  and  times  of  sales  known  at  press 
time  are: 


Bradford  Co.  On  main  streets  of  Canton 
and  Troy,  May  8-9,  10  a.m.;  Carbon  Co. 
Lehighton  Mall,  May  8-9,  10  a.m.;  Lack- 
awanna Co.  Viewmont  Mall  in  Scranton, 
May  1-2,  10  a.m.;  Luzerne  Co.  PP&L  Bell 
Bend  Environmental  Center,  RD  Berwick, 
May  3,  1 p.m.;  Wyoming  Valley  Mall  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  May  1-2,  10  a.m.;  Monroe 
Co.  Stroud  Mall  in  Stroudsburg,  May  1-2, 
10  a.m.;  Montour  Co.,  PP&L  Montour  Pre- 
serve, Washingtonville,  May  3,  2 p.m.;  Sul- 
livan Co.  Dushore  square,  May  9, 10  a.m.; 
Susquehanna  Co.  On  main  streets  of 
Hallstead  and  Montrose,  May  8-9, 
10  a.m.;  Route  6 Mall  in  Tunkhannock, 
May  8-9,  10  a.m. 

Allegheny  Co.  North  Park  swimming 
pool  parking  lot,  April  18,  10  a.m. -2  p.m., 
Settler’s  Cabin  Park,  April  18, 
10  a.m. -2  p.m.;  Beaver  Co.  Dept,  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  Rt.  51,  Fallston,  just  north  of 
Brady’s  Run  park  entrance,  April  17, 
10  a.m. -2  p.m.;  Somerset  Co.  Mong’s 
Exxon,  Rt.  30,  Stoystown,  April  18, 
10  a.m. -2  p.m.,  Somerset  County  court- 
house, main  entrance,  April  17, 
10  a.m. -2  p.m.;  Washington  Co.  Wash- 
ington Mall,  April  18,  10  a.m. -2  p.m.; 
Westmoreland  Co.  Westmoreland  Mall, 
April  18,  10  a.m. -2  p.m.,  Southwest 
Region  Office,  Ligonier,  April  18, 
10  a.m. -2  p.m. 

Centre  Co.  Howard  Nursery,  April 
20-24,  8 a.m. -4  p.m.;  Scotia  Range,  April 
22-26,  8:30  a.m. -5  p.m.;  Clearfield  Co. 
Dubois  Mall,  April  24,  6 p.m. -9  p.m.,  April 
25,  10  a.m. -4  p.m.;  Lycoming  Co.  North- 
central  Region  Office,  April  25, 
9 a.m. -noon;  Potter  Co.  Salvadges  Super 
Duper,  Galeton,  April  18,  9 a.m. -noon. 

Adams  Co.  Gettysburg  Square  in  front 
of  old  YWCA,  April  24,  noon-4  p.m.,  April 
25,  9 a.m.-l  p.m.;  Huntingdon  Co. 
Southcentral  Region  Office,  April  24, 
8 a.m. -4  p.m.,  April  25,  8 a.m. -noon. 


Berks  Co.  Southeast  Region  Office, 
weekdays,  April  20-May  8,  8 a.m. -4  p.m.; 
Bucks  Co.  Honey  Hollow  Environmental 
Education  Center,  New  Hope,  April  18-19; 
Dauphin  Co.  PGC  Harrisburg  Office,  8000 
Derry  St.,  April  27-May  1,  8 a.m. -4  p.m.; 
Larry’s  Texaco,  3001  Derry  St.,  Harrisburg, 
April  24-25;  Dauphin  County  Anglers  and 
Conservationists,  Rt.  325,  Dauphin,  April 
24,  evening,  April  25-26,  all  day;  Brady’s 
Sporting  Goods,  Millersburg,  April  24-25; 
Lancaster  Co.  Buck  Home  and  Garden 
Center  in  Buck,  April  17,  evening;  Fergu- 
son and  Hassler  Grocery,  Quarryville, 
April  18;  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area,  Kleinfeltersville,  April  25, 
9 a.m. -5  p.m.,  April  26,  noon-5  p.m.; 
Lehigh  Co.  Pool  Wildlife  Sanctuary  in  Em- 
maus,  May  9,  10  a.m. -4  p.m.;  Montgom- 
ery Co.  St.  Luke’s  Lutheran  Church  Obe- 
lisk, Rt.  73,  2 miles  west  of  Zieglersville, 
April  4,  9 a.m.-l  p.m.;  Pennypack  Water- 
shed Assoc.,  Huntingdon  Valley,  April  18. 

Check  local  newspapers  for  sale  loca- 
tions not  listed  here;  for  further  information 
contact  the  nearest  Game  Commission 
Region  Office. 

Butler  Co.  Butler  Mall,  April  24, 
6 p.m. -9  p.m.,  April  25,  noon-6  p.m.; 
Clearview  Mall,  April  24,  3 p.m. -10  p.m., 
April  25,  noon-10  p.m.,  April  26, 
noon-5  p.m.;  Clarion  Co.  Clarion  Mall, 
April  25,  noon-5  p.m.;  Crawford  Co. 
Pymatuning  Wildlife  Museum,  April  27,  10 
a.m. -4  p.m.,  April  28, 10  a.m. -4  p.m.;  For- 
est Co.  Marienville  Square,  April  24,  10 
a.m. -5  p.m.,  April  25,  10  a.m. -5  p.m., 
April  26,  10  a.m. -5  p.m.;  Tionesta  Super 
Duper,  April  25,  1 p.m. -3  p.m.;  Lawrence 
Co.  New  Wilmington  Boro  Parking  Lot, 
April  24,  4 p.m. -9  p.m.;  McDonald’s  on  Rt. 
65,  April  25, 1 1 a.m. -8  p.m.;  Venango  Co. 
Northwest  Region  Office,  Rt.  8 south  of 
Franklin,  April  27,  2 p.m. -4  p.m.,  April  28, 
2 p.m. -4  p.m.;  Warren  Co.  Warren  Mall, 
April  25,  1 p.m. -3  p.m. 
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1987  Middle  Creek 

Wildlife  Lectures 


ANOTHER  series  of  wildlife  lectures 
lV.will  be  put  on  at  the  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area  Visitors 
Center  near  Kleinfeltersville.  These 
will  be  one  to  lVfc-hour  programs  with 
appropriate  visual  aids,  followed  by 
question-and-answer  periods.  There  is 
no  admittance  charge.  Each  lecture 
will  begin  at  7:30  p.m.,  on  the  follow- 
ing dates,  with  the  subjects  and  speak- 
ers as  listed  below: 

April  1,  2 — Pennsylvania  Birds  of 
Prey , Mike  Ondik,  Conservationist 
Lecturer;  April  15,  16  — Pennsylvania's 
Black  Bear , Gary  Alt,  Wildlife  Biolo- 
gist, Game  Commission;  May  6,  7 — 
The  Ringneck  Pheasant:  Past , Present 
and  Future,  Mike  Schmit,  Information 
and  Education  Supervisor,  Game 
Commission;  May  20,  21  — Mountain 
Men  and  Indian  Lore,  Barry  Warner, 
Law  Enforcement  Bureau,  Game 
Commission;  June  3,  4 — Life  Styles 
and  Conservation,  Bryon  Shissler,  Di- 
rector of  Wildlife  Managers;  June  17, 
18—  Use  of  Dogs  in  Conserving  Water- 
fowl  (Retriever  demonstrations  will  be 
held  outdoors,  rain  or  shine),  Luke 


Corbett,  Susquehanna  River  Water- 
fowlers  Association;  July  1,  2— Wet- 
lands and  Waterfowl , Charles 
Strouphar,  Middle  Creek  Manager, 
Game  Commission;  July  15,  16  — 
Chesapeake  Bay:  The  Twilight  Estu- 
ary, Cindy  Adams  Dunn,  Coordinator 
for  Citizens  Program  for  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay;  August  5,  6 — Pennsyl- 
vania's Deer  Management  Program , 
Ted  Godshall,  Information  & Edu- 
cation Bureau,  Game  Commission; 
August  19,  20  — Furbearers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Arnold  Hayden,  Wildlife  Biolo- 
gist, Game  Commission;  September  2, 
3— The  Identification  of  Trees,  and  a 
Look  at  their  Values  for  Wildlife,  Jerry 
Hassinger,  Wildlife  Biologist,  Game 
Commission;  September  16,  17  — 
Waterfowl:  The  Lead  Poisoning/Steel 
Shot  Issue , Carl  Graybill,  Information 
& Education  Bureau,  Game  Commis- 
sion. 

There  also  will  be  a Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Art  Show  August  21  to  23.  Ad- 
mission is  free.  Show  hours  are  noon  to 
8 p.m.,  August  21;  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m., 
August  22;  and  noon  to  5 p.m.,  August 
23. 


(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


RGBS  Cast  Bullet  Manual,  Number  1,  Omark  Industries,  P.O.  Box  856,  Lewiston,  ID 
83501 , 172  pp.,  $9.  All  sorts  of  information  on  the  casting  and  loading  of  lead  bullets  for 
both  handgun  and  rifle  cartridges.  It  will  be  news  to  many  shooters  that  cast  bullets  are 
extremely  accurate  and  can  be  loaded  to  full  power  performance  in  many  firearms,  but 
it’s  true.  Only  high  velocity  outfits  have  limitations.  For  many  uses,  cast  bullets  have 
advantages,  and  this  fine  book  gives  all  the  information  anyone  needs  to  get  started 
loading  with  these  new/old  projectiles. 

Handbook  of  Bullet  Swaging,  No.  7,  Corbin  Mfg.  and  Supply  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2569, 
White  City,  Oregon,  97503,  soft  cover,  199  pp.,  $5.  Tells  how  to  make  conventional  and 
unusual  rifle  and  handgun  bullets  by  swaging  in  precision  dies.  Can  be  done  on  a 
strong,  bench-type  reloading  press  or  either  of  two  specially  designed  Corbin  systems. 
Text  is  very  well  written,  and  numerous  photos  illustrate  significant  points,  so  the  proce- 
dure is  easily  understood  even  by  a non-machinest.  Of  special  interest  to  the  beginner 
is  the  unit  which  makes  medium-velocity  bullets  using  fired  22  rimfire  cases  as  jackets. 
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GAMEcooking  Tips 

Fiddlehead  Ferns 

Fiddleheads  are  the  uncurled  fronds 
of  several  species  of  edible  ferns.  Most 
fiddleheads  are  consumable  and  the 
coiled  fronds  of  the  brake  fern,  or  pas- 
ture brake  fern  (Pteridium  aquilinum) 
and  the  ostrich  fern  have  been  used  by 
Native  Americans  for  centuries  in  sal- 
ads and  soups.  (For  more  specific  in- 
formation and  field  identification,  con- 
sult Edible  Wild  Plants  of  Eastern  North 
America,  by  Merritt  Lyndon  Fernald 
and  Alfred  Charles  Kinsey,  or  Free  for 
the  Eating  by  Bradford  Angier.) 

Indians  ate  raw  brake  fern  fiddle- 
heads  when  stalking  deer,  for  the  deer 
feed  on  these  tender  greens.  Ingesting 
the  same  food  as  the  animal  being 
hunted  is  thought  by  some  to  effec- 
tively cover  human  scent,  better  allow- 
ing a hunter  to  approach  an  animal 
without  detection. 

Fiddleheads  are  versatile.  They  may 
be  added  to  any  green  vegetable  dish, 
or  served  steamed  and  buttered  by 
themselves.  They  are  good  stir  fried, 
and  can  be  added  to  salads  and  soups. 
Blanch  in  boiling  water  for  a few  min- 
utes before  steaming. 

Mature  fern  fronds  are  tough,  taste 
bad,  and  some  may  be  poisonous,  in- 
cluding the  pasture  brake  fern.  They 
are  so  tough  and  distasteful,  however, 
that  it  is  not  likely  anyone  would 
choose  to  eat  them. 

The  tender  fiddleheads  are  three- 
forked and  are  best  eaten  when  they 
are  5 to  8 inches  high  while  still  rusty 
with  a fuzzy  coating.  Break  them  off  as 
low  on  the  plant  as  they  will  snap,  and 
rub  the  fuzz  off  between  the  fingers. 
They  are  now  ready  for  eating  raw  or 
ready  for  cooking. 

We  first  encountered  fiddlehead 
ferns  while  traveling  through  New 
Brunswick,  where  we  bought  them  in  a 
little  grocery  store.  They  are  popular 


throughout  the  northeastern  region  of 
Canada. 

Fiddlehead  Soup 

1 quart  stock  (pheasant,  chicken  or 
quail) 

2 chicken  bouillon  cubes 

1 cup  blanched  fiddleheads 

1 cup  cooked  shredded  pheasant, 
grouse  or  quail 

Bring  broth  to  a boil  and  add  bouillon 
cubes.  Reduce  heat  and  add  fiddle- 
heads.  Simmer  3 minutes.  Add  meat. 
Heat  through  and  serve.  This  makes  an 
unusual  and  elegant  first  course  for  a 
wild  game  dinner.  Serves  4. 

Pheasant  Stock 

If  you  use  recipes  calling  for  the 
breast  meat  of  pheasant,  the  remain- 
ing pieces  will  make  a good  stock. 

1 pound  of  pheasant  pieces 

3 tablespoons  oil 

Water  (about  one  quart) 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Place  a few  pieces  of  pheasant  at  a 
time  in  a heavy  pot  and  brown  in  the 
oil.  Using  medium  heat,  push  aside 
and  repeat  until  all  the  pieces  have 
been  browned  and  the  pot  has  a 
golden  crust.  Scrape  browned  bits  up 
and  cover  meat  and  bones  with  water. 
Simmer  for  two  hours. 

Remove  meat  and  bones.  Strain 
broth.  Reserve  for  soups  and  sauces. 
This  recipe  may  be  doubled  or  even 
tripled.  The  broth  freezes  well. 

Note:  Meat  scraps  may  be  picked 
from  the  bones  and  included  in  soups. 

-from  Wild  Game  Cookery 
by  Carol  Vance  Wary 
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young  artists  page 


Squirrel 
Sherry  Heindel 
Hellam,  PA 
Eastern  High  School 
Grade  11 


Elk 

Michael  Lewis 
Clarion,  PA 
Clarion  High  School 
Grade  8 
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Hope  and  the  Hunter 


THIS  IS  NO  sport  for  people  who 
must  have  instant  results.  Those 
who  have  to  see  a reward  every  time  — 
or  even  every  other  time  — they  go  out, 
should  stay  away  from  hunting.  Any- 
one who  returns  home  with  a clean 
game  knife  and  a shiny  gun  bore,  and 
can’t  call  it  a good  day  afield,  won't  last 
long  in  the  ranks.  Patience  is  a hunter’s 
first  name,  and  persistence  goes  far 
toward  making  him  successful.  Hope 
helps  too. 

I spent  last  season  with  some  of  the 
most  hopeful  hunters  in  Penn’s  woods. 
They  were  excited  about  the  last  drive 
on  the  last  day  of  buck  season  and  were 
up  before  dawn,  rattling  breakfast 
dishes,  the  final  morning  of  “doe”  sea- 
son. When  the  sun  set  on  that  deerless 
day,  they  were  already  making  plans 
for  a winter  bow  hunt.  Yet,  I don’t 
think  these  are  unusual  sportsmen  or 
exceptional  people.  Optimism  is  simply 
a basic  ingredient  in  the  makeup  of  a 
hunter.  It’s  the  extra  push  that  keeps 
him  going  when  someone  less  dedi- 
cated to  the  sport  would  have  given  it 
up.  It  sees  him  through  the  lean  days, 
and  years,  and  makes  him  buy  a new 
license  each  fall. 

We’re  all  hunters,  so  we  all  have  it  in 
generous  amounts,  but  we  show  this 
hopeful  expectation  in  a variety  of 
ways.  For  some,  it’s  the  conviction  that 
some  day  will  be  our  lucky  day,  or  that 
there  is  such  a thing  as  destiny.  If  we 
hunt  long  enough,  the  calendar  will 
finally  turn  to  the  page  with  our  name 
and  “12-point,  24-inch  spread”  written 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 


HOPE  is  what  keeps  the  woodchuck  gunner 
glassing  the  vacant  meadow,  the  duck  hunter 
calling  to  an  empty  sky.  Hunting  is  no  sport 
for  people  who  must  have  instant  results. 


on  it.  Hope  is  what  helps  us  believe 
that,  though  the  woods  seem  empty, 
the  next  minute  we  spend  on  stand  is 
the  one  in  which  the  big  buck  will 
come  over  the  ridge  or  the  boss  gobbler 
will  holler.  It's  the  reason  we  walk  the 
extra  mile,  to  find  an  undiscovered  cov- 
ert thick  with  grouse  or  an  oak  patch 
full  of  squirrels,  our  own  Shangri-La  of 
game.  It  keeps  the  woodchuck  gunner 
glassing  the  vacant  meadow,  the  duck 
hunter  calling  to  an  empty  sky. 

A certain  type  of  hope  is  the  province 
of  the  novice.  To  the  untried,  inexperi- 
enced first-time  hunter,  all  things  are 
possible,  all  dreams  will  come  true. 
There  are  no  disappointing  memories, 
no  bitter  thoughts  of  days  that  pro- 
duced only  wet  and  cold,  no  re- 
proaches for  missing  the  shot  of  a life- 
time. With  so  much  future  to  be  had, 
all  his  bucks  are  braggin’  ones,  all  his 
game  pots  full. 

Then  there  is  the  optimism  of  the 
veteran.  To  him  belongs  the  past,  the 
long  hours  when  no  deer  appeared  or 
when  every  head  was  hornless.  His  feet 
remember  miles  of  dry  weeds  and 
clawing  briars  that  held  neither  rabbit 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a 96-page  collection  of 
delicious  recipes  submitted  by 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  It 
includes  methods  of  preparing 
all  kinds  of  game  available 
in  Pennsylvania,  plus  some 
recipes  for  moose,  elk,  and  other 
species.  $4.00  delivered  from 
GAME  NEWS  office. 


nor  bird,  his  ears  still  hear  the  silence  of 
the  toms  on  many  spring  mornings. 
But  sprinkled  with  the  stones  are  some 
diamonds,  days  when  pale  tines  glit- 
tered on  the  next  deer  through  the 
opening,  when  the  grapevine  tangle 
held  two  grouse,  when  the  flock  dipped 
its  wings  and  wheeled  over  the  river 
flat  toward  him.  These  memories  give 
him  hope  through  the  tough  days  of 
hunting,  these  experiences  tell  him 
that,  indeed,  all  things  are  possible,  all 
dreams  can  come  true. 

Hope  is  the  reason  a hunter  stays  out 
until  the  final  minute  of  legal  shooting 
time,  though  so  many  empty  minutes 


have  ticked  away  before.  Of  course,  the 
nearer  darkness  approaches,  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  game  will  be  moving. 
But  if  this  weren’t  true,  the  hunter 
would  still  be  there.  He  knows  he’ll  not 
get  any  game  if  he’s  at  home  sitting 
in  front  of  the  TV.  As  long  as  he’s  in  the 
woods,  there’s  a chance,  a hope.  This 
last  minute  might  be  the  one  he’s 
waited  for  all  day,  and  when  his  time 
finally  comes  round,  the  trophy  in 
sight,  he'll  be  there  to  meet  it. 

Some  Right  to  Optimism 

The  hunter  who  can  spare  only  ten 
minutes  for  a midday  walk  with  a shot- 
gun, or  who  grabs  a half-hour  on  a 
deer  stand  on  the  way  home  from 
work,  has  the  same  right  to  optimism 
as  the  sportsman  who  puts  in  a mara- 
thon amount  of  time.  He’s  just  gotten 
to  it  from  a different  direction.  He 
hopes  to  find  his  right  minute  of  the 
day,  when  the  buck  is  chased  through 
the  draw  or  the  pheasant  is  in  the 
fencerow,  not  by  waiting  through  the 
hours  for  it,  but  by  happenstance.  As 
long  as  he’s  outdoors,  he  knows  there’s 
always  a chance,  a hope.  No  matter 
how  much  time  an  individual  spends 
hunting  before  it  happens,  it  only  takes 
an  instant  to  squeeze  the  trigger. 

One  of  my  hunting  pals  has  a great 
gift  of  optimism.  Though  everyone  re- 
turns to  the  car  at  dark,  frustrated  by  a 
fruitless  day,  he  rekindles  our  confi- 
dence. He  does  nothing  very  remark- 
able, he  just  redirects  the  conversation 
during  the  ride  home.  He  changes  the 
subject  from  the  day’s  mistakes  and 
failures  to  strategies  for  tomorrow, 
ideas  of  new  places  to  hunt,  additional 
drives  to  make.  He  gives  us  reassur- 
ances that  our  blunders  were  small 
ones  and  reasons  why  we’ll  get  the  big 
one  next  time.  His  optimism  picks  up 
momentum  and  by  the  time  we  pull 
into  the  yard,  we’re  all  anxious  for  the 
next  day  afield.  It  may  sound  a little 
trite,  but  I know  that  it’s  true:  without 
hope,  there  is  no  hunting. 
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Shortages  and  Shortages 


DROUGHTS  occurred  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1983  and  1985,  but  they  affected 
each  of  us  in  different  ways  because  all 
droughts  are  not  the  same. 

During  one  of  those  years,  we  experi- 
enced an  agricultural  drought  that  devas- 
tated many  acres  of  valuable  cropland.  We 
did  not  get  enough  rain  when  the  plants 
needed  it  most.  In  the  other  year,  many 
citizens  faced  mandatory  conservation 
measures  due  to  low  water  supplies.  They 
didn’t  receive  the  precipitation  needed  to 
recharge  the  ground  and  surface  water 
sources  on  which  their  supplies  de- 
pended. 

What  caused  each  drought?  Did  re- 
duced precipitation  occur  in  each  case  at 
the  same  time  of  year?  Just  how  important 
are  winter  snowfalls  and  spring  rains? 

The  fictitious  data  below  list  average 
monthly  precipitation  in  patterns  similar  to 
the  cause  of  each  drought.  One  pattern 
caused  the  agricultural  drought,  the  other 
caused  the  water  supply  drought.  Your  job 
is  to  decide  which  year  had  which  drought. 
Thirty-year  averages  are  also  given  as  a 
guide  to  “normal”  precipitation  amounts  for 
each  month. 

1 . Compare  the  annual  precipitation  for 
each  year  and  for  the  twelve  monthly  aver- 
ages. Was  either  1983  or  1985  well  below 
the  average?  Remember,  these  were  both 
drought  years. 

Actually,  neither  year  was  significantly 
far  from  average  in  total  annual  precipita- 
tion. In  fact,  the  1983  total  was  higher  than 
average.  So  it  wasn’t  that  either  year  ex- 
perienced a low  annual  precipitation  that 
caused  the  drought.  It  was  something 
else. 


Monthly  Precipitation 
(Inches) 


Month 

1983 

1985 

30-year 

average 

January 

3.9 

1.2 

2.8 

February 

4.2 

1.7 

2.5 

March 

4.8 

1.3 

3.6 

April 

4.2 

1.6 

3.3 

May 

1.1 

2.0 

3.6 

June 

1.8 

3.8 

3.9 

July 

0.7 

4.0 

3.4 

August 

2.2 

3.9 

3.3 

September 

3.1 

3.6 

3.5 

October 

4.7 

4.8 

2.8 

November 

4.1 

6.5 

3.1 

December 

5.3 

4.4 

3.1 

2.  Now 

look  for 

periods 

of  several 

months  when  precipitation  was  well  below 
average.  In  1 983  there  was  lower  than  nor- 
mal rainfall  from  May  through  September. 
In  1985  there  was  low  precipitation  from 
January  through  May.  How  did  those 
periods  of  low  precipitation  affect  the 
months  that  followed? 

3.  Can  you  now  decide  which  of  the  two 
years  had  the  agricultural  drought  and 
which  had  the  water  supply  drought? 

Application 

It  would  be  ideal  if  Pennsylvania’s  39 
inches  of  precipitation  were  evenly  distrib- 
uted, with  about  3.25  inches  each  month. 
Nature  is  not  quite  that  dependable,  how- 
ever. 

Climatic  factors  can  cause  long  periods 
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First-Time  Hunters 
and  Trappers 

All  first-time  hunters  and  trappers 
are  reminded  they  must  take  a 
Hunter  Education  course  before 
they  can  buy  a hunting  license  or  a 
furtaker’s  license  in  Pennsylvania. 
Each  year  thousands  of  students  try 
to  get  into  courses  just  before  the 
season  opens.  It  is  impossible  to 
take  care  of  some  of  these,  so  they 
are  disappointed.  If  you  want  to  hunt 
or  trap  this  year,  take  this  course 
immediately.  Check  the  sporting 
pages  of  your  newspaper,  your  area 
sportsmen’s  club,  or  with  the  near- 
est Game  Commission  officer  for 
dates  and  locations  of  courses. 

Do  it  now! 


of  dry  weather  at  any  season  of  the  year 
and  then  balance  things  out  with  a series 
of  wetter  than  normal  weeks.  Just  when 
those  dry  and  wet  periods  fall  determines 
the  effects  on  water  supplies  and  crops. 

Precipitation  in  autumn,  winter,  and 
early  spring  is  important  for  recharge  of 
water  supplies.  Low  precipitation  during 
those  periods  can  be  disastrous  for  water 
supplies  the  next  summer.  As  you  read  this 
column,  the  water  for  your  summer  use  is 
being  supplied  by  melting  winter  snows 
and  early  spring  rains. 

But  when  plants  begin  to  grow  and  the 
intensity  of  the  summer  sun  increases, 
most  rainfall  is  evaporated  to  the  atmos- 
phere and  contributes  little  to  our  water 
supplies.  Rainfall  during  the  summer, 
however,  is  crucial  to  agriculture  because 
low  rainfall  during  the  critical  growing  sea- 
son can  cause  an  agricultural  drought. 

More  Water  Education 

The  activity  above  was  modified  from  a 
new  publication  produced  by  the  Water 
Conservation/Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources.  The  “Instructor’s  Guide  to 
Water  Education  Activities”  contains  more 
than  30  lessons,  many  with  reproducible 
student  worksheets. 

Each  activity  has  helpful  background  in- 
formation for  the  teacher  and  can  be  in- 
serted into  traditional  units  on  water  edu- 
cation. Some  activities  are  written  for 


primary  grades,  others  for  intermediate 
and  middle  school  levels.  Some  are  appro- 
priate for  high  school,  especially  in  earth 
science  programs. 

For  a free  copy  of  this  water  education 
guide,  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Water  Re- 
sources Management,  Room  212,  Evan- 
gelical Press  Building,  PO.  Box  1467, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 

NATURESCOPE 
Don’t  Miss  It! 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  has 
scored  another  hit  with  their  newest  publi- 
cation for  teachers  — Naturescope. 

Unlike  most  publications  that  cater  to 
many  topics  by  offering  a smattering  of  this 
and  a bit  of  that,  Naturescope  has  a single 
topic  theme  for  each  issue.  In  the  past  two 
years,  the  magazine  has  covered  dino- 
saurs, insects,  birds,  astronomy,  mam- 
mals and  much  more.  The  most  recent 
issue  focuses  on  wetlands,  with  activities 
for  kids  from  kindergarten  through  7th 
grade. 

Each  issue  examines  the  theme  and 
gives  background  information  any  teacher 
can  understand  and  use.  No  need  to  be  a 
science  buff  with  Naturescope. 

The  activities  are  novel  and  well  illus- 
trated—just  what  you  would  expect  from 
NWF.  Some  of  the  best  graphics  are  in  the 
Copycat  pages.  These  are  reproducible 
worksheets  designed  to  be  copied  and 
handed  out  for  the  kids  to  use. 

A recent  issue  is  filled  with  information 
on  the  features  of  wetlands,  saltwater  wet- 
lands, freshwater  wetlands,  and  on  the 
problems  that  arise  when  wetlands,  wild- 
life and  people  meet.  The  whole  issue 
deals  with  the  what?  who?  where?  and  so 
what?  of  wetlands  in  North  America. 

One  activity  I plan  to  use  soon  features 
wetland  plants.  The  Copycat  page  shows 
nine  different  plants  — some  real,  others 
not.  There’s  a Venus  flytrap,  hooded 
pitcher  plant,  tentale  plant  and  the  three- 
leaved stick’um  plant.  The  teacher  reads  a 
brief  description  of  each  plant  and  the  kids 
decide  if  each  plant  is  real  or  make-be- 
lieve. Sounds  like  fun! 

You  can  subscribe  to  Naturescope  for 
$24  per  year.  That  includes  five  fat  issues 
targeted  to  different  themes  so  that  each 
one  becomes  the  core  of  a new  unit  that 
will  fit  readily  with  existing  units.  Contact 
NWF,  1412  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D C.  20036-2266  for  ordering  informa- 
tion. 
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APRIL,  and  Spring  is  trying  to  bust  out  all 
AAover.  According  to  George  Grinnell, 
the  Cheyenne  Indians  called  this  Mat-si-o- 
mi-ish-i,  the  Fat  moon.  I know  that  the  deer 
seem  awful  glad  to  finally  see  some  green 
creeping  into  the  landscape.  Here  in 
Fulton  County,  the  turkey  are  beginning  to 
talk  and  the  annual  trout  stockings  are  tak- 
ing place  in  earnest.  It’s  a nice  time  to  be  in 
the  woods,  and  while  trout  season  doesn’t 
start  until  later  and  spring  gobbler  season 
doesn’t  come  in  until  the  end  of  the  month, 
some  idiots  have  to  jump  the  gun. 

Phone  Call  of  the  Month 

Me:  Hello,  Game  Commission. 

Caller:  Is  it  true  that  turkeys  have 
beards? 

Me:  Yes.  And  then  I go  into  a five-min- 
ute dissertation  on  what  the  beard  looks 
like,  the  laws  concerning  spring  gobbler 
season,  and  so  on. 

Caller:  Boy,  I’ll  bet  Schick  would  love  to 
know  about  that.  Click.  I think  someone 
has  just  yanked  my  chain. 

April  7 — A very  long  day  in  the  office. 
Besides  the  monthly  reports  that  are  due,  I 
also  do  some  hunter  education  sheets, 
beaver  affidavits,  deputy  firearms  reports, 
citations,  and  a day’s  off  request.  In  the 
evening  I go  to  a Ducks  Unlimited  meeting 
to  get  the  news  on  the  upcoming  banquet. 

April  2—1  pick  up  and  dispose  of  a road- 
killed  deer  in  the  morning,  then  make  a run 
to  the  regional  office  in  Huntingdon.  As 
usual,  the  talk  centers  around  the  unit  con- 
cept and  different  ways  of  implementing  it. 
Just  from  the  tone  of  the  conversation  it  is 
evident  this  is  going  to  require  the  talents 
of  everyone  concerned  to  make  it  a suc- 
cess. 

April  3 — 1 hit  the  road  early  to  patrol  for 
some  early  turkey  hunters.  I received  a 
phone  call  yesterday  that  a certain  individ- 
ual was  calling  birds  already.  While  this  in 
itself  is  not  unusual,  the  caller  thought  this 
person  was  trying  to  hide  a shotgun  in  the 
truck  when  he  saw  him  coming  in.  I hide 
the  state  car  and  go  in  and  sit  down,  but 
the  morning  passes  without  sound  or  sight 
of  anything  unusual.  About  1 0 a.m.  I leave 
and  spend  a couple  of  hours  driving 
around,  looking  over  some  hotspots  for 
signs  of  activity. 

April  4 — 1 head  into  the  same  area  as 
yesterday,  only  this  morning  I’m  in  and 


By  Mark  Crowder 

District  Game  Protector 
Fulton  County 


set  up  before  daylight.  The  early  morning 
hours  pass  without  a sign  of  any  other  per- 
son. About  9 a.m.  I walk  the  area  but  can 
find  no  signs  of  anyone  having  been  here 
recently.  I head  back  to  the  car  and  pack  it 
in  for  the  morning. 

April  6— A Boone  and  Crockett  scoring 
session  is  scheduled  in  Huntingdon  today, 
and  I am  assigned  to  work  the  event. 
Some  very  nice  sets  of  antlers  come  in 
here  every  year.  Anyone  who  thinks  there 
aren’t  any  nice  racks  around  anymore 
should  come  in  and  see  what  is  being 
scored.  One  of  the  nicest  racks  is  brought 
in  by  DGP  Dave  Koppenhaver.  It  was  from 
a deer  killed  for  “crop  damage”  about  mid- 
November  last  year  in  Dave’s  district. 

April  9 — Constable  Tim  Divelbliss  and  I 
head  out  this  morning  to  serve  warrants. 
One  individual  is  not  around.  We  didn’t  fig- 
ure he  would  be,  as  he  works  in  New  Jer- 
sey. We  inform  his  mother  that  we  have  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest  and  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  for  him  to  go  in  and  see  the 
magistrate  and  make  arrangements  to 
take  care  of  this.  She  tells  us  she  will  give 
him  the  message.  This  is  usually  enough 
to  make  someone  quit  stalling.  When  they 
find  out  you’re  serious,  they  go  in  and 
make  arrangements  to  pay.  But  not  al- 
ways. 
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Next,  Tim  and  I head  for  Huntingdon 
County  to  locate  another  individual.  This 
person  had  stated  he  “wasn’t  paying  no 
!#$%&  fine,”  and  apparently  he  meant  it. 
His  wife  tells  us  he  isn’t  home.  We  tell  her 
we’ll  wait.  We  wait  and  then  wait  some 
more.  Four  hours  later  this  person  pulls  in. 
We  inform  him  who  we  are  and  why  we  are 
there.  He  says  he  “ain’t  paying  no  !#$%& 
fine,”  and  we  can  take  him  to  jail.  We  tell 
him  the  choice  is  up  to  him.  He  packs 
himself  a bag  and  states  he  is  going  to  sit 
out  the  275  days. 

Fulton  County  doesn’t  have  a jail,  so  we 
are  forced  to  use  the  Bedford  County  facil- 
ity. After  taking  him  to  the  magistrate,  he 
informs  her  also  that  he  “ain’t  paying  no 
!#$%&  fine,”  and  she  can  send  him  to  jail, 
so  she  types  up  the  commitment  papers. 
Tim  and  I drive  him  to  the  Bedford  County 
jail.  I find  out  later  that  he  lasted  two  days 
and  then  paid  the  fine. 

April  7 7 — LMO  Steve  Schweitzer  and  I 
spend  some  time  checking  proposed  sites 
for  the  unit  headquarters  building.  The  ob- 
jective is  to  locate  it  as  centrally  as  pos- 
sible for  all  game  protectors  involved. 
Steve  makes  some  notes  and  we  quit  for 
the  day. 

April  7 7— DGP  Frank  Clark,  Deputy  Jim 
Butts  and  I meet  in  Franklin  County  and  go 
to  see  a man  who  has  been  practicing  taxi- 
dermy without  a license.  He  isn’t  a bad 
taxidermist.  After  an  investigation,  we  ask 
why  he  doesn’t  just  go  ahead  and  take  the 
examination  and  get  his  license.  He  states 
that  he  hasn’t  gotten  around  to  it  yet.  We 
gather  up  our  information  and  evidence 
and  turn  it  over  to  DGP  Ron  Schmuck  for 
prosecution. 

April  78  — 1 visit  some  magistrates  today 
and  confirm  several  hearing  dates  coming 
up.  I then  stop  at  State  Police  Headquar- 
ters and  give  them  information  on  people 
who  are  growing  marijuana  on  a State  For- 
est clearcut.  Sgt.  Vince  Joyce  makes  note 
of  the  location.  Later  in  the  summer  a State 
Police  helicopter  will  be  available  to 
search  for  these  plantations  from  the  air. 

In  the  evening  an  awards  dinner  is  held 
at  the  Huntingdon  Motor  Lodge  for  the 
Southcentral  Region’s  Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tector of  the  Year  nominees.  Deputy  Game 
Protector  Bob  Strait,  Fulton  County’s  nomi- 
nee, and  I head  for  Huntingdon  and  a 
pleasant  evening  with  the  other  officers 


and  Regional  Office  personnel  present. 
Bob  doesn’t  win  the  regional  competition, 
but  it’s  a close  race  all  around.  He  does 
receive  a plaque  for  being  nominated,  and 
it’s  an  award  well  deserved. 

April  79  — My  brother-in-law  Larry  Learn 
and  I are  scheduled  to  set  up  a primitive 
camp  for  a Boy  Scout  jamboree  in  Adams 
County  today.  Larry  has  a tipi  he  made 
himself.  He  runs  an  upholstering  shop  in 
Indiana,  Pa.,  and  is  also  an  amateur  black- 
smith, making  his  own  ironware.  We  do  a 
couple  of  these  demonstrations  every 
year,  and  they  are  always  well  received. 
After  a day  of  demonstrations  and  showing 
the  items  that  Larry  has  made,  it’s  decided 
that  the  most  primitive  thing  about  the 
camp  is  Larry. 

April  25  — I get  a call  about  6:30  a.m.  that 
a deer  has  been  hit  by  a car  and  is  drag- 
ging itself  through  a field  near  McCon- 
nellsburg.  After  disposing  of  it,  I check  and 
find  that  it  was  carrying  two  female  fawns. 
That’s  three  deer  that  won’t  be  around  next 
fall.  Later  on  I attend  a hearing  in  Need- 
more  on  some  individuals  who  were 
caught  hunting  without  a license  last  deer 
season.  It’s  a pretty  open  and  shut  case, 
but  these  guys  have  an  attorney  anyway. 
He  does  his  best  but  they  lose,  and  instead 
of  having  only  a fine  to  pay,  now  they  have 
attorney  fees  to  pay  also. 

April  26—  First  day  of  spring  gobbler 
season,  and  my  deputies  and  I are  out  at 
daylight.  Pressure  seems  awfully  light  for  a 
first  day  and  it  takes  awhile  to  start  locating 
some  hunters.  We  decide  to  split  up  so  we 
can  cover  more  ground.  In  a clearcut  area 
on  SGL  65,  I see  a Blazer  parked  in  an 
area  that  is  closed  to  vehicles.  While  I am 
running  the  license  number  over  the  radio, 
the  logger  comes  up  in  his  truck,  waves, 
and  starts  back  in.  Pretty  soon  he  is  out, 
and  mad  as  a hornet.  The  Blazer  has  him 
blocked  out  from  his  work  site.  I tell  him  to 
park  his  truck  next  to  the  Road  Closed  sign 
and  have  some  coffee.  We’re  not  there 
long  before  the  Blazer’s  owner  comes  out 
and  sees  that  he  is  blocked  in.  He  walks 
over  and  asks  if  we’ll  move  the  truck  so  he 
can  get  out.  I ask  what  he  is  doing  in  there 
to  begin  with.  I show  him  the  sign  and  tell 
him  he  has  kept  this  logger  from  his  work. 
After  looking  at  the  scowling  logger,  the 
hunter  decides  to  pay  on  a field  acknowl- 
edgement of  guilt. 
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THERE  IS  something  about  a smell. 

The  odors  of  the  wild  — the  per- 
fumes, scents,  whiffs  and  sniffs,  the 
reeks,  fetors,  stinks  — are  as  crucial  to 
experiencing  nature  as  are  those  things 
seen,  heard,  felt. 

I took  a walk  this  morning,  a smell- 
ing walk.  I set  out  early,  before  the 
breeze  arose  to  start  shuffling  the  scents 
around,  before  the  sun  baked  them 
away.  I ate  no  breakfast,  wanting  a 
sharp  edge  to  my  olfaction;  smells,  I 
have  found,  ring  most  clearly  on  an 
empty  stomach. 

In  the  meadow  my  boots  churned  up 
the  wash  of  dew,  the  fecund  freshness 
of  green,  growing  things;  in  the  woods, 
musty  leaf-mold  dominated.  I plucked 
a sassafras  leaf  and  crushed  it  between 
my  fingers.  The  sweet  spice  prickled 
the  back  of  my  nose,  vibrant,  exotic, 
tinged  with  mystery.  Farther  on  stood  a 
hickory  and  beneath  it  lay  a nut;  the 
still-green  hull  was  tangy,  not  as  sweet 
as  sassafras,  and  with  an  aromatic  hint 
as  of  pine  or  grapefruit  peel. 

I learned  how  to  smell  years  ago,  by 
watching  my  dog.  The  dog  was  a 
beagle.  She  would  stick  her  nose  close 
to  whatever  needed  assaying,  and  exe- 
cute a series  of  short,  sharp  sniffs. 
Sniffing,  I draw  in  one  cloud  after  an- 
other, each  separated  by  a short  pause: 
the  interruption  lets  my  nose  rest, 
readying  it  for  the  next  burst  of  scent. 

Delicate  Stench 

On  the  edge  of  the  logging  road, 
sweetfern  grows  in  clumps.  The  wavy- 
edged,  deep-green  leaves  smelled  fruit- 
ily  sweet,  like  fresh  pipe  tobacco.  In  the 
hollow  I caught  an  inkling  of  some- 
thing like  skunk,  but  weaker,  not  as 
pungent,  and  knew  it  for  fox:  I once 
started  a fox  from  its  daytime  bed, 
stuck  my  nose  into  the  newly  vacated 
depression,  and  memorized  the  deli- 
cate stench. 

Continuing  on,  I caught  a smooth, 
cleansing  mintiness  floating  up  from 
underfoot:  pennyroyal.  Where  the 
blackberries  grow  thick  I ran  into  a 
veritable  wall  of  fetor  — it  made  my 
eyes  water  and  clutched  at  the  back  of 
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my  throat.  Pinching  my  nose  with  one 
hand,  I parted  the  thorns  with  the 
other.  The  offender  w'as  a woodchuck, 
dead,  and  far  on  the  other  side  of  fresh. 

The  fustiness  of  crushed  cherry 
stems  — it  seemed  to  share  something 
with  big  black  ground-dwelling  bee- 
tles. Sweet  birch  twigs  gave  off  the  in- 
vigorating aroma  of  wintergreen.  The 
stinging,  pinging  pungency  of  a 
stinkhorn  mushroom.  The  pond’s 
murk,  telling  of  tadpoles  and  algae, 
decay  and  death. 

The  last  leg  of  my  walk  took  me  back 
through  the  laurel,  where  I did  not 
smell  anything  special  but  instead  was 
smelled  myself.  Suddenly  white  tails 
flagged  everywhere.  A big  doe  stopped 
and  snorted,  as  if  to  clear  her  nostrils 
of  something  repugnant.  Strange  it  is 
to  be  a human,  preceded  through  the 
woods  by  an  acrid  cloud  of  terror. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  our  oldest  and 
most  elemental  sense.  It  is  a develop- 
ment, scientists  say,  achieved  by 
aquatic  ancestors  long  before  our  most 
primitive  human  antecedents  climbed 
into  trees,  looked  around,  and  settled 
on  seeing  as  the  dominant  method  of 
perceiving  the  world.  We  know  a little 
about  how  smell  works.  We  know  that 
smell,  or  olfaction,  is  a “chemosense,” 
depending  upon  complex  interactions 
between  airborne  chemicals  and  nerve 
endings  in  the  nose.  When  I sniffed 
that  sassafras  leaf,  the  odor  molecules 
were  carried  to  the  top  of  my  nasal 
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cavity,  just  behind  the  bridge  of  my 
nose.  There,  tens  of  millions  of  olfac- 
tory cells  cluster  in  a moist,  mucous- 
bathed  knot.  The  sassafras  molecules 
somehow  triggered  nerve  endings  in 
the  cells,  which  sent  messages  skim- 
ming to  the  olfactory  lobe  of  my  brain. 
“Sassafras,”  my  brain  responded,  “very 
fine  indeed.  Sniff  again.” 


The  human  nose  is  capable  of  detect- 
ing literally  thousands  of  odors,  mak- 
ing subtle  distinctions  between  sassa- 
fras and  pine  needles,  fern  fiddleheads 
and  wild  carrot  fronds,  windfall  apples 
and  fine  wine.  (Plus  the  not-so-subtle 
distinctions  between  lilacs  and  oil  re- 
fineries, beeswax  and  bear  ordure, 
fresh  rain  and  rotting  salmon.)  How 
does  the  nose  do  it? 

Theory:  An  odor  molecule  vibrates 
at  its  own  frequency,  creating  a distur- 
bance in  the  air  similar  to  the  wave 
pattern  caused  by  a sound.  Specific 
nerves  act  as  receivers  for  the  unique 
vibration  of  each  and  every  molecule. 

Theory:  Primary  odors  underlie  all 
smells  and  are  detected  by  special  re- 
ceptor sites  on  the  olfactory  nerves. 


Different  combinations  of  scores  of 
basic  smells  — malty,  musky,  minty, 
and  so  forth  — yield  an  infinite  number 
of  odors. 

Theory:  Each  smell  is  its  own  pri- 
mary smell,  and  there  are  specific 
nerve  endings  in  the  nose  that  catch, 
and  bind  to,  each  of  the  chemicals  peo- 
ple can  discern. 

Fact:  No  one  really  understands  how 
the  sense  of  smell  works. 

That  smell  is  an  elemental  sense  is 
implied  by  how  frequently  we  find  our- 
selves at  a loss  to  describe  an  odor.  Usu- 
ally we  fall  back  on  simile.  “It  smelled 
like  almonds.”  “It  smelled  like  fish.”  Ac- 
tually, it  had  its  own  distinctive  es- 
sence, which  the  smeller,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  lacked  the  language  to 
describe.  “It  stank  to  high  heaven.” 

In  1916,  a German  psychologist  sug- 
gested assigning  each  odor  a place  in  a 
triangular  prism  whose  corners  were 
the  scent  qualities  flowery,  fruity,  res- 
inous, burnt,  putrid,  and  spicy.  Nine 
years  later  a French  scientist  proposed 
an  alternative  scheme  having  eight 
qualities:  alliaceous  (onions,  garlic), 
ambrosiac  (musk,  of  the  kind  used  in 
perfume),  aromatic  (spices),  ethereal 
(fruits,  wines),  foul  (bedbugs,  French 
marigolds),  fragrant  (flowers),  goaty 
(including  rancid  fats),  and  nauseous 
(decaying  meat  and  feces).  A simpler 
version  proposed  in  1945  offered  four 
fundamental  aspects  — acid,  burnt, 
fruity,  fragrant  — each  of  which  could 
be  assigned  a numerical  value  between 
0 and  8.  None  of  these  procedures  met 
with  much  acceptance.  Probably  no 
workable  method  of  describing  smells 
ever  will  be  devised. 

The  ability  to  detect  and  distinguish 
scents  — if  not  to  describe  them  — varies 
among  humans.  Most  of  us  are  pretty 
fair  smellers.  Some  few  stand  out,  with 
olfactory  powers  up  to  five  hundred 
times  greater  than  the  norm.  The  best 
humans  rank  right  up  there  with  the 
dogs,  who,  it  is  believed,  possess 
powers  ranging  from  100  to  one  million 
times  greater  than  the  average  hu- 
man's, depending  on  what’s  being 
smelled.  There  are  indications  that  the 
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sense  can  be  honed.  As  it  gains  experi- 
ence, a beagle  learns  to  follow  more 
swiftly  a rabbit’s  track;  a setter,  to  puz- 
zle out  the  erratic  pottering  of  a grouse. 
A human  hunter  may  learn  to  smell  a 
deer  before  seeing  it  — a rutting  buck, 
says  a friend,  gives  off  an  ammoniac 
barnyard  funk. 

Why  Bother? 

In  the  city,  few  may  bother  to  de- 
velop their  olfaction.  Coal  smoke,  ciga- 
rette smoke,  industrial  solvents,  paint 
fumes,  garbage,  car  exhaust,  the  sour- 
ness of  human  stress  — why  bother  to 
fill  the  nose  with  such  irritants?  In  the 
country  we  are  assailed  by  various  de- 
composing articles  and  the  occasional 
excited  skunk,  but  by  and  large  the 
scents  are  pleasant.  Speaking  of 
skunks,  the  active  ingredients  in  skunk 
musk  are  the  chemicals  isoamyl  mer- 
captan and  crotyl  mercaptan.  The  hu- 
man threshold  for  noticing  skunk  stink 
is  hundreds  of  times  lower  than  that  for 
terpenes,  from  which  conifers  derive 
their  pleasant,  uplifting  astringency. 

For  most  wild  mammals,  smell  is  a 
dominant  sense.  The  squirrel  snuffles 
out  the  buried  acorn,  whiffs  the  fallen 
hickory  nut  to  determine  if  it  is  sound. 
The  fox  marks  its  territory  by  urinat- 
ing on  grass  tufts  and  defecating  on 
rocks  — other  foxes  sniff  and  take  note. 
The  bear  follows  a floating  trail  to  gut 
pile  or  garbage  midden.  The  mink 
scents  the  muskrat  and  bounds,  but  the 
muskrat  has  already  smelt  the  mink 
and  slipped  into  the  pond.  The  rutting 
buck  scrapes  out  a patch  in  the  duff 


The  Wingless  Crow 

The  Wingless  Crow  is  a 200-page 
hardcover  book  made  up  of  thirty- 
three  of  Chuck  Fergus’s  “Thorn- 
apples”  columns  which  have  ap- 
peared in  GAME  NEWS.  Wonderful 
reading  for  your  own  collection  or  as 
a gift.  Order  from  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, Dept.  AR,  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17105-1567.  $10  delivered. 


and  urinates  into  it  (the  urine  may  run 
down  his  leg,  over  the  scent-rich  tarsal 
gland),  leaving  his  calling  card.  A doe 
will  detect  the  randy  scent  and,  if  in 
estrous,  remain  to  be  bred.  Or  the  buck 
may  trail  the  vapors  of  her  urine,  or 
traces  from  glands  in  her  feet.  Each 
species  has  its  own  odor  spectrum 
around  which  life  is  arranged.  Then 
there's  that  singularly  offensive  odor 
that  throws  everything  topsyturvy  — 
that  malodorous  cloud  from  which  all 
of  these  animals  flee. 

Hiking,  I pay  attention  to  smells.  I 
recall  ascending  a wooded  valley,  en- 
joying the  redolence  of  fall.  The  clean 
vapors  of  a mountain  stream.  A toasti- 
ness  of  ferns  pressed  down  by  early 
frost.  The  tea-smell  of  rotting  leaves,  a 
rankness  of  oak  bark.  Odors  seemed  to 
accumulate,  meld,  fill  my  head.  Then 
something  cut  through  the  natural  es- 
sences: hot  machine  oil,  strange  and 
disquieting  in  the  woods.  I rounded  a 
bend  in  the  trail,  and  there  squatted  a 
schoolbus-yellow  log  skidder.  I put  my 
hand  on  the  engine  cowl.  The  metal 
was  faintly  warm. 

I have  pleasant  niches  in  my  mind 
for  certain  of  nature’s  smells.  The  pep- 
pery stink  of  skunk  cabbage  tramped 
down  as  I ramble  along  a marshy 
stream.  The  dew- washed  dust  of  a 
Wyoming  plain,  the  perfume  of  sage 
carrying  in  on  the  wind.  The  rich,  vi- 
brant clamor  of  the  salt  marsh:  rotting 
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grass,  bubbling  gas,  must,  fust,  putres- 
cence. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  I'll  smell 
a certain  smell  — pleasant  or  not  — that 
will  transport  me  suddenly  through 
space  and  time.  The  flat  staleness  of 
fireflies  whisks  me  back  to  my  child- 
hood bedroom,  where  I often  kept  a jar 
full  of  freshly  caught  lightning  bugs  on 
a warm  summer’s  night.  Or  I walk  into 
a building  and  confront  a certain  disin- 
fectant whose  sourness  makes  my  skin 
crawl:  a cleaning  agent  freely  used  in 
the  waiting  room  of  my  doctor’s  office, 
where  I would  wait,  fidgeting,  to  get  a 
tetanus  shot,  or  planter’s  warts  burned 
out  of  the  soles  of  my  feet,  or  impetigo 
scraped  off  my  scalp. 

There’s  a reason  why  waves  of  emo- 
tion accompany  certain  smells.  The 
part  of  the  brain  that  analyzes  smells 
is  the  olfactory  lobe,  also  called  the 
paleocortex.  It  lies  deep  within  the 
brain  (its  location  lending  credence  to 
the  evolutionists’  assertion  that  we  arise 


from  reptile-like  creatures  with  primi- 
tive, smell-sensitive  brains),  overlain  by 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  devel- 
oped later  to  house  our  abilities  to  see 
and  to  think.  The  paleocortex  is  the 
seat  of  olfactory,  oral,  and  sexual  be- 
haviors, and  of  emotions.  Somehow  — 
no  one  has  quite  figured  it  out  — infor- 
mation about  smell,  traveling  from  the 
paleocortex  to  other  regions  of  the 
brain,  may  carry  with  it  some  emo- 
tional baggage. 

Olfaction  is  our  most  neglected,  our 
most  suppressed  sense.  Many  people 
shun  smells  or  smother  them,  thinking 
the  act  of  smelling  primitive,  slightly 
shameful,  base.  Others  of  us  search  for 
smells,  and  trust  their  magic  deeply. 
You  will  know  which  side  I am  on 
when  you  catch  me  belly-down  on  the 
ground,  filling  my  nose  with  the  lico- 
rice scent  of  yellow  ants,  the  murkiness 
of  woodcock  droppings,  the  tang  of 
frosted  wild  grapes,  the  fresh-blood 
breath  of  hay. 


Wild  Resources  Conference 

The  Wild  Resources  Conference  will  be  held  at  the  Keller  Conference  Center  in  State 
College,  June  12-14.  It  will  be  conducted  by  agency  coordinators  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission, the  Fish  Commission,  and  the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources,  Bu- 
reau of  Forestry,  and  facilitated  by  State  Parks.  The  2V2-day  weekend  is  designed  for 
both  educators  and  the  general  public.  Workshops,  field  trips,  and  hands-on  activities 
will  highlight  the  event,  and  a Wild  Resource  Art  Show  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
conference.  Most  activities  will  revolve  around  projects  funded  by  the  Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Fund.  The  $25  registration  fee  will  cover  the  keynote  luncheon  kickoff,  field 
trip  box  lunch,  and  Saturday  evening  banquet.  All  room  reservations  are  the  responsibil- 
ity of  participants.  For  further  information,  contact  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation 
Fund,  Box  1467C,  Flarrisburg,  PA  17120. 


Conservation  Leadership  Schools 

Penn  State  University,  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  and  other 
organizations,  are  sponsoring  a Conservation  Leadership  School  for  Pennsylvania  high 
school  students  interested  in  natural  resources  and  conservation.  Two  two-week  courses 
will  be  held  at  Stone  Valley  Recreation  Area  in  northern  Fluntingdon  County  on  July  5-18 
and  July  19-August  1.  The  $160  tuition  fee  covers  all  instruction,  food,  housing  (wall 
tents  with  floors  and  bunks),  materials  and  field  trips.  For  more  information  and  applica- 
tions, write:  Conservation  Leadership  Schools,  Penn  State  Continuing  Education,  109 
Grange  Building,  University  Park,  PA  16802,  or  phone  814-865-3443. 
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From  the  last  seasons  . . . 


Archery  Echoes 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


EACH  ARCHERY  season  produces 
experiences  and  leftover  anec- 
dotes from  which  all  of  us  derive 
knowledge  and  enjoyment.  Always,  for 
the  beginner,  and  often  for  the  veteran, 
the  sum  of  times  spent  with  the  bow 
can  be  a mixture  of  remembered  pleas- 
ures and  frustrations.  As  memories 
mellow,  even  some  of  the  bad  times 
gather  chuckles  in  the  retelling  and  the 
remembering.  And  they  teach  us. 

In  the  big  game  sessions  of  the  most 
recent  seasons,  there  were  several  kills 
in  which  all  archers  might  find  interest 
if  not  encouragement.  None  were  the 
usual  run-of-the-mill  trophies  in  their 
taking.  One  was  an  exotic  animal;  an- 
other was  taken  in  the  bear  season;  I 
was  personally  involved  in  an  archery 
incident  from  the  antlered  deer  season. 

8-Point  Sika 

Chronologically,  the  first  was  the 
exotic  deer  that  came  to  my  attention 
by  telephone  from  David  Girio,  of 
Berwick.  The  17-year-old  bow  hunter 
had  shot  the  buck,  a beautiful  8- 
pointer,  north  of  the  community  on 
October  9.  It’s  weight  was  estimated  at 
100  pounds,  field-dressed.  At  the  time, 
no  one  was  sure  of  its  species  or  origin. 
While  taking  photographs,  I tenta- 
tively identified  it  as  a sika,  pro- 
nounced see-ka , a native  of  Japan  and 
neighboring  countries  of  the  Far  East. 
This  was  later  confirmed.  Exact  origin 
remains  somewhat  a mystery. 

Although  a fine  specimen,  it  gave 
David  some  doubts  after  he  had  it  in  his 
possession.  It  was  only  the  third  time 
the  teenager  had  hunted  for  deer  when 
he  spotted  the  buck  at  the  edge  of  a 
field.  A careful  stalk  brought  him 
within  shooting  range,  and  the  deer 


traveled  about  75  yards  after  the  hit. 
David  had  expended  his  other  two 
arrows  at  deer,  and  he  borrowed  an 
arrow  from  his  companion,  James 
Kukorlo,  before  approaching  the  ani- 
mal. He  realized  then  that,  despite  the 
fine  antlers  and  the  white,  though 
small,  rump  patch,  the  deer  was  not  a 
native  whitetail. 

Dave  called  Columbia  County  DGP 


DAVID  GIRIO  bagged  an  unusual  trophy  — an 
8-point  sika  deer  that  apparently  traveled  25 
miles  in  about  six  months  to  meet  its  destiny 
on  open  hunting  ground. 
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George  A.  Wilcox,  who  examined  the 
deer.  Since  it  was  not  a Pennsylvania 
game  animal,  it  wasn’t  necessary  that 
Girio  utilize  his  deer  tag.  He  was  free  to 
take  another  deer  legally,  and  he  shot  a 
6-point  buck  with  the  gun  during  the 
antlered  deer  season. 

A personal  check  of  the  Berwick  area 
revealed  that  some  sika  deer  had  es- 
caped from  an  enclosure  at  the  LeVan 
Game  Farm,  some  25  miles  distant,  in 
early  spring  of  1986.  A tree  fell  across  a 
fence,  permitting  the  deer  to  make  a 
getaway.  Most  were  recaptured,  but  it 
is  possible  that  Girio’s  trophy  escaped 
through  that  happening.  Sikas  are 
noted  for  a tendency  to  roam  over  wide 
areas  if  free  to  do  so. 

Bow  Bear 

Although  we  suggested  in  this 
column  (November,  ’86,  “Bow  Hunting 
For  Bears”)  that  archers  consider  going 
after  the  state’s  potentially  largest  big 
game  animal,  Gary  McWilliams, 
South  Williamsport,  didn't  need  our 
encouragement.  He  had  already  made 
plans.  Encouraged  by  sign,  and  having 


SCHUYLER  felt  conspicuous  in  fluorescent 
orange  cap  and  vest  when  he  took  this  nice 
buck  during  the  firearm  season— with  his 
bow,  of  course. 


seen  bears  in  the  vicinity  of  a shared 
hunting  cabin  in  Tioga  County,  Gary 
had  saved  three  days  of  vacation  for 
this  season. 

He  had  already  taken  one  270- 
pound  bear,  shot  in  1984.  That  was  a 
big  year  as  he  also  shot  fall  and  spring 
turkeys  and  downed  a 5-point  buck 
with  his  bow.  At  the  time  he  was  living 
outside  the  state  and  had  to  hunt  on  a 
nonresident  license. 

Six  inches  of  snow  blanketed  the 
mountains  where  Gary  spent  the  first 
day.  His  main  intent  was  to  just  relax. 
He  had  no  expectation  of  even  seeing  a 
bear.  When  the  first  morning  proved 
fruitless,  he  dropped  down  to  an  old 
orchard  where  bears  had  been  seen 
previously.  The  place  was  full  of  tracks 
in  the  melting  snow,  giving  evidence 
the  animals  had  been  feeding  on  the 
lush  grass  around  the  trees.  He  placed 
his  Baker  treestand  at  what  appeared 
to  be  the  best  spot. 

When  he  first  saw  the  bear,  the 
animal  was  some  distance  away,  but 
traveling  alone  and  angling  toward 
Gary’s  stand.  It  finally  emerged  from 
the  brush  about  20  yards  distant  at  4:20 
p.m.  Gary’s  first  arrow  took  the  bear 
through  both  lungs,  and  the  animal 
folded  after  going  but  40  yards. 

Even  though  the  bear  appeared 
dead,  Gary  gave  it  a half-hour  before 
descending  from  his  stand.  About  30 
feet  from  the  carcass,  while  retrieving 
part  of  his  broken  arrow,  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye  he  detected  move- 
ment. From  his  right  directly  toward 
him,  came  a second  bear,  and  it  was 
snapping  its  teeth.  Gary  made  a re- 
spectable retreat,  but  the  bear  kept 
coming,  so  he  moved  away  in  earnest. 
The  bear,  not  much  larger  than  the 
100-pounder  just  killed,  stayed  about 
75  yards  to  the  rear,  but  seemed  deter- 
mined. 

When  Gary  finally  reached  a log 
road  after  being  followed  for  about  200 
yards,  the  bear  gave  up  pursuit.  Con- 
tinuing on  to  camp,  Gary  picked  up 
another  hunter  who  was  armed  with  a 
rifle,  and  the  two  went  back  to  the  site 
of  the  kill.  The  irritated  bear  was  not 
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GARY  McWILLIAMS,  of  South  Williamsport,  and  his  second  Pennsylvania  bear  taken  with  the 
bow  in  three  seasons. 


sighted  again  by  the  two  hunters. 

In  the  ensuing  commotion,  Gary  ran 
his  vehicle  over  a backpack  containing 
his  camera.  The  only  photo  of  him  and 
his  bear,  shown  here,  was  taken  with  a 
borrowed  camera  the  next  morning. 
His  bear  was  shot  with  a 60-pound, 
Pro-Line  Tornado  XT  bow,  using  2114 
Game  Getter  shafts  carrying  Rocky 
Mountain  3-blade  broadheads. 

Buck  for  a Bass 

Two  years  ago  my  younger  brother 
Wayne  and  I moved  into  an  Ontario 
hotspot  where  I had  lost  a really  big 
bass  two  nights  before.  My  first  cast  in 
the  2 a.m.  darkness  brought  a tremen- 
dous topwater  strike.  I missed.  Wayne 
cast  to  the  same  spot  and  he  picked  up 
a 6-pound  largemouth.  My  bass.  He 
owed  me  one. 

Prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  antlered 
deer  season,  he  talked  me  into  going 
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hunting  with  him,  his  son-in-law  Dr. 
Robert  Moore,  and  the  doctor’s  son 
Bobby,  of  Lancaster.  We  went  to  a 
place  in  Luzerne  County  where  Wayne 
had  shot  an  8-point  in  1985.  While  I 
was  looking  the  place  over  during  the 
October  archery  season  a big  doe  and 
her  fawn  caught  me  flatfooted.  I went 
back  in  rifle  season  — with  my  bow.  My 
family  and  friends  had  tried  to  discour- 
age me  from  carrying  the  bow,  but  I 
wouldn't  have  felt  right  with  a gun.  I 
found  the  way  to  my  spot  in  the  dark, 
feeling  conspicuous  in  the  fluorescent 
orange  hat  and  thick  vest,  as  sleeping 
vegetation  took  form  in  the  growing 
light. 

There  was  little  cover  for  a hunter  in 
the  mixture  of  brush  and  saplings.  I 
hung  my  bow  on  a stub  to  free  both 
hands  for  warming  against  the  mid- 
teen temperature,  and  waited. 

At  precisely  8:25  a.m.,  four  rifle 
shots  blasted  out  down  the  mountain, 
well  spaced,  indicating  that  at  least 
some  were  misses.  Bow  at  the  ready,  I 
intently  watched  in  that  direction. 
Five  minutes  later  I heard  them  com- 
ing. At  full  draw,  I found  myself  ex- 
changing stares  with  a big  doe  whose 
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form  covered  all  but  the  head  and  neck 
of  a buck  close  behind  her.  A poor  shot. 

The  rising  sun  behind  me  was  full  in 
her  face,  but  she  had  my  scent  and  took 
off  at  an  angle,  the  6-pointer  hurrying 
to  catch  up. 

Picking  the  best  opening  in  the  thick 
brush,  I released  as  the  buck  filled  it. 
He  appeared  to  be  humping  the  next 
time  he  came  into  view,  but  I was  not 
sure  of  a score.  The  projectile  was  an 
Easton  XX-75,  2018  shaft,  tipped  with 
a 4-blade  Razorbak  broadhead  driven 
out  of  a Jennings  Forked  Lightning  set 
at  55  pounds. 

After  waiting  15  minutes,  not  wish- 


ing to  push  the  animals  in  the  event 
that  I had  made  a hit,  I noticed  a red 
mark  on  the  brush  about  where  I had 
taken  the  shot.  A quick  check  showed 
that  my  quarry  was  providing  an  easy 
trail.  After  about  40  yards,  a shot 
boomed  out  a couple  of  hundred  yards 
ahead.  “There  goes  my  buck,”  I mut- 
tered . 

However,  a short  distance  ahead  I 
saw  a white  patch  and  hurried  directly 
to  it.  The  buck  had  dropped  in  its 
death  flight. 

My  brother  had  contributed  two  of 
the  shots  that  sent  him  to  me.  We  were 
even  — a buck  for  a bass. 


Lichtenberger  Dies 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER, 
retired  deputy  executive  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  died 
on  February  4.  He  was  72  years  of  age. 

Bob  was  a member  of  the  first  train- 
ing class  at  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation.  At  his  retirement  in 
1975,  he  had  almost  40  years  of  service 
with  the  Commission.  After  gradua- 
tion at  the  training  school.  Bob  served 
as  a game  protector,  resident  instructor 
at  the  school,  and  Game  Lands  techni- 
cian. During  World  War  II  he  served  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Military  Police,  where 
he  attained  the  rank  of  captain. 

Following  his  military  service.  Bob 
served  as  assistant  chief  of  the  training 
school,  superintendent  of  the  Howard 
Nursery,  and  Food  & Cover  supervisor. 
His  first  assignment  at  the  Harrisburg 
headquarters  was  as  Pittman-Robert- 
son  coordinator.  After  other  field 
work,  he  became  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Administration.  In  1965,  he  was 
named  deputy  executive  director,  the 
position  he  held  until  his  retirement  on 
July  1,  1975. 

Bob  was  a graduate  of  The  Penn- 


Bob  Lichtenberger 

sylvania  State  University,  a former 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Rifle  and  Pistol  Asso- 
ciation, Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers 
Association,  and  various  service  organ- 
izations. 
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Factory  Offerings 
Old  and  New 


£6T’D  STOP  right  now”  a friend  ad- 
A vised,  pulling  back  from  the 
spotting  scope.  “Four  shots  in  a tiny 
hole  is  a perfect  reason  to  call  it  quits.” 
“It’s  supposed  to  be  a five-shot 
group.  Wouldn’t  be  honest  not  to  shoot 
the  final  round.” 

“Who’d  know  the  difference?  It 
looks  like  it  was  cut  with  a hole  punch. 
I'm  sure  the  fifth  shot  will  ruin  every- 
thing.” 

“If  it  does.  I’ll  blame  you.  Your 
words  of  wisdom  have  unnerved  me. 
Just  watch  the  target  to  see  if  number 
five  joins  its  brethren.” 

The  heavy  silhouette  rimfire  settled 
deep  in  the  sandbags  with  the  cross- 
wire of  the  4-12X  Beeman  centering 
the  3/8-inch  hole  on  the  50-yard  target. 
My  finger  eased  against  the  match  trig- 
ger. A split  second  later,  the  argument 
was  settled. 

“I  told  you  so,”  my  companion 
snapped.  “You  should  have  taken  good 
advice.” 

I finally  got  a chance  to  study  the 
target  through  the  spotting  scope.  The 
last  Federal  Match  rimfire  bullet  had 
widened  the  hole  by  approximately  Vs 
inch. 

“What  are  you  so  upset  about?”  I’m 
still  well  under  a half-inch  center  to 
center,  and  that’s  good  shooting  no 
matter  how  you  look  at  it.” 

“You  said  this  new  rifle  was  supposed 
to  do  a half-inch  at  100  yards,  which 
would  be  lA  inch  at  50.  What  do  you 
have  to  say  about  that?” 

“Give  me  credit  that  I’m  close,”  I said 
in  exasperation. 

“Close  only  counts  in  horseshoes.” 
“Well,  no  matter  how  you  look  at  it, 
this  Krico  340  is  extremely  accurate 
and  will  make  a whale  of  a squirrel 
rifle.” 


LEWIS  displays  two  magnum  handguns  he 
tested  during  the  last  winter,  Ruger’s  44  Mag- 
num Redhawk,  above,  and  the  Colt  Python  in 
357  chambering. 

“Yeah,  I agree.  I'm  certain  it’s  a 
super  accurate  rifle  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  shot.  I reckon  you're  slipping  in 
your  twilight  years.” 

I can’t  win. 

The  Beeman  Krico  340  MS  (metallic 
silhouette)  from  Beeman  Precision 
Arms,  Inc.,  of  San  Bafael,  California, 
is  designed  primarily  for  the  silhouette 
competitor.  Weighing  in  at  7 Vi  pounds 
without  scope,  the  heavy  barrel  rimfire 
with  its  competitive-type  stock  may  not 
appeal  to  some  squirrel  hunters.  Add- 
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REMINGTON’S  M7600  Carbine,  top,  with  I8V2- 
inch  barrel,  is  available  in  30-06,  while  short 
M700  BDL  is  now  offered  in  243  and  308,  in 
left-hand  version. 


ing  a pound  or  more  of  scope  and  sling 
does  put  it  on  the  heavy  side  for  the 
hunter  who  keeps  moving.  Also,  the 
340,  like  all  top  competition  rifles,  isn’t 
inexpensive.  But  the  advantages  of  the 
340  overshadow  the  investment. 

The  test  outfit  came  equipped  with 
a 4-12X  Beeman  scope  and  Beeman 
mounts  designed  to  fit  the  grooved  re- 
ceiver. The  standard  5-shot  magazine 
can  be  replaced  with  a 10-shot  if  so 
desired.  The  detachable  magazine  isn't 
exactly  flush  with  the  bottom  of  the 
receiver,  but  the  protrusion  is  not 
enough  to  catch  on  clothing  or  other 
objects.  The  magazine  release  is 
directly  behind  the  clip  and  pushes  for- 
ward for  removal. 

The  two-stage  trigger  is  match  all 
the  way,  and  is  unusual  in  appearance. 
It's  a straight  chrome  pin  with  a black 
grooved  trigger  shoe  on  it.  The  match 
trigger  is  adjustable,  but  I don’t  know 
its  range  in  ounces.  There  is  roughly 
5/ 16-inches  of  slack  before  the  trigger 
becomes  solid,  but  it  has  a quick  crisp 
release  when  pressure  is  applied.  This 
annoyed  me  at  first,  but  I soon  got  the 
hang  of  it.  In  a sense,  this  is  an  advan- 
tage with  a light  trigger.  It  permits  the 
shooter  to  feel  or  read  the  trigger  be- 
fore releasing  it. 

Many  22  rimfires  have  the  bad  habit 
of  not  ejecting  an  empty.  Single  extrac- 
tors on  bolts  become  weak,  worn,  or 
just  plain  dirty.  A stuck  round  is  the 
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end  result.  The  Krico  340  has  double 
extractors. 

The  stock  is  European  walnut 
match-style,  primarily  intended  for 
offhand  shooting.  It  is  designed  for 
either  left-  or  right-hand  shooting.  It 
has  a good  solid  feel,  and  I liked  the 
stippled  grip  and  fore-end  which  pre- 
vents slippage. 

The  rifle  is  on  the  compact  side,  hav- 
ing an  overall  length  of  just  39 Vi 
inches.  The  free-floating  heavy  barrel 
has  a deeply  recessed  crown.  No  ques- 
tion about  it,  the  340  Krico  MS  has 
accuracy  written  all  over  it,  and  I ex- 
pect to  put  it  to  the  ultimate  test  in  the 
squirrel  woods. 

In  last  November's  article  on  the  his- 
tory of  Colt  firearms,  I touched  lightly 
on  the  Python.  Since  that  writing,  I 
have  range  tested  the  popular  357  Colt 
Python. 

Enviable  Reputation 

The  Python  was  introduced  in  1955/ 
56,  and  for  the  last  30  years  has  enjoyed 
an  enviable  reputation.  It  has  taken  big 
game  on  every  continent,  been  used  by 
thousands  of  magnum  fans,  and  even 
has  been  issued  as  a standard  service 
revolver  for  several  large-city  police 
departments. 

In  1956,  magnum  caliber  handguns 
were  not  as  common  as  they  are  now. 
The  big  44  Magnum  was  scarcely  a 
year  old,  and  the  41  Magnum  would 
not  appear  until  1964.  The  357  Mag- 
num had  been  introduced  in  1935  by 
Smith  & Wesson.  Colt’s  decision  to 
offer  a top  quality  handgun  for  this 
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cartridge  gave  shooters  another  fine 
choice.  The  Python  had  a distinct  dif- 
ference that  appealed  to  the  handgun 
crowd. 

My  Python  weighs  about  37  ounces. 
The  6-inch  barrel  carries  a ventilated 
grooved  rib  and  is  equipped  with  a Vs  - 
inch  ramp  front  sight.  The  rear  sight 
is  the  adjustable  notch  type  complete 
with  windage  and  elevation  screws. 
Grips  are  checkered  walnut.  Both 
hammer  and  grips  are  target  types, 
and  the  ejector  rod  is  shrouded. 

I’m  not  primarily  a handgunner,  but 
my  tests  with  Federal  125-grain  jack- 
eted hollow  point  bullets  on  the  35- 
yard  range  showed  I was  getting  white- 
tail  accuracy.  I’m  anxious  to  try  some 
tamed  down  handloads. 

The  Colt  Python  has  good  lines  and 
is  a well-balanced  handgun.  Some  con- 
sider the  357  too  light  for  deer,  but  in 
the  hands  of  a good  shot,  the  hunter 
with  a Colt  Python  wouldn’t  be  under- 
gunned. 

While  on  the  subject  of  handguns, 
I hope  to  soon  run  some  tests  with 
Ruger’s  Redhawk  44  Magnum.  It’s 
made  with  5 Vi  and  71/2-inch  barrels, 
topping  the  scales  at  54  ounces  with  the 
longer  length.  Grips  are  square-butt 
American  walnut  and  the  front  sight  is 
a Patridge-type  with  an  adjustable  rear 
sight. 

The  Redhawk  is  available  in  357, 
41  and  44  Magnum.  The  44  Magnum  I 
received  for  testing  is  the  stainless  steel 
model  which  has  a very  smooth 
brushed  satin  finish.  A report  on  my 
efforts  with  the  big  bore  the  late  Elmer 


BROWNING  is  now  producing  the  classic  M71 
348  in  carbine  and  rifle  lengths,  and  the 
A-Bolt  Stalker  in  several  popular  chamber- 
ings,  stock  types  and  finishes. 


Keith  made  famous  will  be  included  in 
a future  column. 

Remington  has  some  exciting  things 
for  1987.  First  and  foremost  is  the 
Model  11-87  Premier  autoloader  shot- 
gun. While  it  has  new  and  innovating 
features,  perhaps  the  greatest  asset  for 
the  hunter  is  the  gun’s  ability  to  handle 
all  12-gauge  ammunition  interchange- 
ably. Switching  from  light  23/4-inch 
field  loads  to  the  heavy  3-inch  mag- 
nums is  simply  a matter  of  inserting 
different  shells.  A new  pressure-com- 
pensating gas  system  accomplishes  this 
without  the  need  for  any  adjustments. 
The  system  automatically  meters  the 
gas  pressure  bled  off  the  barrel,  pro- 
ducing common  pressure  and  bolt 
velocity,  reliable  extraction,  ejection 
and  feeding  for  all  shells. 

Combining  this  highly  desirable  fea- 
ture with  Remington’s  interchangeable 
''Rem''  Chokes  creates  an  autoloading 
shotgun  with  the  performance  versatil- 
ity previously  available  only  from 
pump  action  repeaters. 

Extractors  are  30  percent  thicker, 
there's  a more  durable  firing  pin  retrac- 
tor spring,  a heat  treated  piston  and 
piston  seal  for  longer  life,  stainless  steel 
magazine  tube,  an  improved  feed 
latch,  and  stronger  barrel  support  ring 
on  the  operating  bars  of  the  11-87. 

If  that’s  not  sufficient,  how  about 
a compensating  gas  mechanism  that’s 
self-cleaning  and  never  needs  to  be  dis- 
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ONE  OF  FEDERAL’S  new  shotshells  is  this 
3’/2-inch  10-gauge  Magnum  featuring  a heavy 
charge  of  No.  6 shot.  It  is  primarily  intended 
for  use  on  turkeys. 


assembled?  The  11-87  will  be  pro- 
duced initially  in  12-gauge  only  in  a 
variety  of  versions. 

Roughly  10  percent  of  the  nation's 
shooters  had  a special  reason  to  be 
happy  in  1973.  At  that  time,  Reming- 
ton introduced  a left-hand,  long  action 
version  of  its  Model  700  bolt  action 
rifle.  This  year  Remington  is  adding 
a short-action  left-handed  Model  700 
BDL  to  its  regular,  over-the-counter 
list  of  centerfire  rifles.  It  will  be  cham- 
bered for  the  243  and  308. 

When  Remington  offered  a limited 
production  run  of  its  Model  7600  pump 
action  centerfire  rifle  with  an  I8V2- 
inch  barrel  chambered  for  the  30-06,  it 
was  well  received  by  big  game  hunters. 
Thousands  of  Pennsylvania  deer  and 
bear  hunters  prefer  the  fast  shooting 
features  of  a pump  rifle  in  a short- 
barreled  action.  Remington  has  now 
added  the  Model  7600  Carbine,  cham- 
bered for  the  30-06,  to  its  permanent 
gun  line. 

Here's  a new  concept  from  a major 
gunmaker— a do-it-yourself  unfin- 


ished stock.  Remington  calls  this  new 
idea  the  Model  700  Gun  Kit. 

This  will  give  the  shooter  the  option 
of  final  shaping,  finishing  and  embel- 
lishment crafted  to  his  personal  taste. 
In  effect,  he’ll  have  the  opportunity  to 
create  his  own  custom  rifle,  yet  one 
with  the  completely  proven  strength, 
performance,  accuracy  and  production 
quality  of  the  nation’s  leading  and  most 
preferred  bolt  action. 

The  Gun  Kit  will  include  the  Model 
700  ADL's  barreled  action  (long  or 
short),  drilled  and  tapped  for  scope 
mounts,  blind  magazine  (no  floor 
plate),  and  factory  iron  sights.  The 
walnut  stock,  with  sling  swivel  studs 
and  buttplate,  will  be  furnished  ready 
for  final  shaping,  sanding  and  finish- 
ing. 

Few  hunters  would  know  how  to  in- 
let a barreled  action.  It’s  a complicated 
process.  Rut  Remington  has  taken  care 
of  that.  Inletting  for  the  barreled 
action  is  completed  to  accurate  dimen- 
sions, requiring  no  additional  internal 
inletting  or  cutting. 

The  kit  package  includes  an  owner’s 
manual  with  complete  and  specific  di- 
rections on  how  to  finish  the  stock,  and 
three  checkering  pattern  templates. 

Barreled  actions  will  be  offered  in 
243,  270,  30-06,  308  and  7mm  Rem- 
ington Magnum  chamberings. 

Here’s  a great  family  project.  Some- 
thing that  Dad  and  the  rest  of  his 
hunting  offspring  can  participate  in. 
What's  better  than  hitting  the  deer 
woods  with  a rifle  that  has  a part  of  you 
in  it?  It's  bound  to  have  a good  feel, 
and  it  will  definitely  fit  better. 

Lady  Hunters 

Also,  I don't  want  to  leave  out  Penn- 
sylvania’s large  segment  of  lady 
hunters.  Finishing  a stock  is  not  just  a 
man's  job;  literally  hundreds  of  female 
hunters  could  do  this  with  ease,  and 
probably  outdo  their  male  counter- 
parts. It  would  certainly  add  a touch  of 
prestige  for  the  female  hunter  who 
"customized”  her  own  big  game  rifle. 

I might  add  that  purchasers  of  the 
Model  700  Gun  Kit  have  the  option  of 
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performing  all  the  work  themselves  or 
“farming  out”  some  of  the  work  to  a 
woodworking  specialist.  Retail  dealers 
who  have  available  services  of  a skilled 
woodworker  can  offer  personalized 
“custom”  guns  to  their  customers.  It’s 
bound  to  increase  sales. 

Turkey  and  waterfowl  hunters  are 
already  reaping  the  benefits  from  Rem- 
ington’s, 3-inch  12-gauge  2x6  shot- 
shell.  This  special  purpose  duplex  shell 
carries  two  sizes  of  pellets  — 2s  and  6s. 
This  duplex  load  includes  the  smaller 
shot  size  for  dense,  uniform  patterns  at 
all  normal  ranges,  plus  the  larger  shot 
to  penetrate  leaves  and  brush  at  close 
ranges  and  deliver  optimum  energy  at 
the  longer  distances. 

Deer  hunters  who  prefer  to  use  rifled 
slugs,  or  are  required  to  in  certain 
areas,  might  be  interested  in  rifled  bar- 
rels made  for  the  Model  870  and  1100 
Remingtons.  These  are  made  in  France 
for  the  Hastings  Company,  Box  224, 
Clay  Center,  Kansas  67432.  They’re 
available  in  12-gauge,  22-  or  24-inch 
lengths.  Rifling  twist  is  1:34,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  best  rate  for  slugs.  Groove 
diameter  is  .727,  .716  on  the  lands. 
With  a low  power  scope  in  B-Square  or 
Kwik  Mounts,  such  a rig  can  be  deadly 
at  woods  ranges.  These  mounts  are  eas- 
ily installed,  incidentally,  on  two 
mounting  pins  that  replace  the  factory 
pins  which  hold  the  trigger  group. 

Other  shotshells  of  interest  are  Fed- 
eral’s new  3V2-inch  10-gauge  Magnum 
load  featuring  No.  6 shot.  This  is  de- 
signed primarily  for  turkey  hunters 
and  its  advantages  seem  obvious.  For 
upland  hunters  who  have  to  do  a lot  of 
long  range  shooting,  at  open-country 
pheasants,  for  instance,  Federal  also 
has  a new  12-gauge  load  called  the 
“Light  Magnum."  It  provides  l3/«  oz.  of 
shot  and  4 drams  equivalent  of  powder 
in  a 23/4-inch  shell. 

Browning,  too,  has  a number  of 


new  — or  new/old  — items  this  year. 
Two  are  especially  interesting  to  me: 
the  Browning  M71  348  and  the  Brown- 
ing Sweet  Sixteen  autoloading  shot- 
gun. Each  is  a classic  in  its  field.  The 
M71  Winchester,  which  evolved  from 
the  John  Browning-designed  M86,  was 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  top  lever 
action  of  all  time.  Built  from  1935  to 
1958,  it  was  chambered  for  only  one 
cartridge,  the  powerful  348  Winches- 
ter. It  was  originally  offered  with  150, 
200  and  250-grain  bullets.  With  the 
heavier  weights  it  was  perfectly  suit- 
able for  elk,  moose  and  similar  game  at 
woods  ranges,  and  some  Alaskan 
guides  still  use  it  when  backing  up 
brown  bear  hunters.  Both  rifle  (24- 
inch)  and  carbine  (20-inch)  versions 
are  offered,  in  two  grades  each. 

Great  to  Have  16 

The  new  Sweet  Sixteen  comes  with 
the  Invector  interchangeable  choke 
system,  making  this  top-grade  hunting 
gun  even  more  versatile.  I think  it’s 
great  to  have  a 16-gauge  again.  It 
would  be  easy  to  argue  that  this  is  the 
ideal  gauge  for  upland  hunting.  Speak- 
ing of  that.  Browning’s  Citori  O/U  is 
also  now  offered  as  a 16. 

Other  new  smoothbore  offerings  are 
the  BPS  Stalker  slide  action  and  the 
A-500  autoloader.  The  A-500  features  a 
short  recoil,  4-lug  rotary  bolt  design.  It 
handles  all  12-gauge  loads  from  1 oz. 
target  to  3-inch  magnums  without  ad- 
justment. The  Stalker  is  a 3-inch  12- 
gauge  with  dull  matte  finish  and  Invec- 
tor chokes. 

Browning's  centerfire  A-Bolt  rifle 
line  now  includes  “Stainless  Stalker" 
and  “Camo  Stalker"  versions,  and  the 
Medallion  model  will  now  be  made  for 
left-handers  in  270,  30-06  and  7mm 
Remington  Magnum  ehamberings. 

It  looks  like  1987  is  a good  year  for 
the  shooting  fraternity. 
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The  United  States  and  Mexico  have 
signed  a cooperative  agreement  to  con- 
duct several  conservation  projects  de- 
signed to  benefit  wildlife  shared  by  the  two 
countries.  Among  the  projects  are  water- 
fowl  surveys  and  wetland  habitat  protec- 
tion programs.  Surveys  of  the  endangered 
masked  bobwhite  quail  are  planned,  as  is 
a project  to  reintroduce  the  Mexican  wild 
turkey  to  Texas,  where  it  was  eliminated 
years  ago. 

Elk  were  taken  by  all  but  two  of  95 
hunters  in  Michigan’s  1986  season.  The 
largest  bull  weighed  682  pounds  field- 
dressed,  about  1000  pounds  live,  a new 
state  record.  Fifty  cows,  39  bulls,  and  4 
calves  were  taken  in  the  control  hunt. 

A Japanese  airlines  claims  that  painting 
large  eyes  on  their  airplane  engines  has 
significantly  reduced  the  number  of  colli- 
sions with  birds.  According  to  a report  in 
International  Wildlife  magazine,  there  was, 
on  the  average,  only  one  strike  per  year  on 
the  engines  with  such  eyes,  while  un- 
painted engines  were  struck  22  times  per 
year. 

A University  of  Michigan  survey  of  wild- 
life professionals,  outdoor  writers,  and 
leaders  of  sportsmen’s  groups  found  that 
each  group  considers  loss  of  habitat  the 
most  serious  threat  to  hunting  and  fishing. 
Environmental  pollution  was  rated  either 
the  second  or  third  most  pressing  prob- 
lem. The  groups  differed  on  other  issues, 
though.  Wildlife  professionals  ranked  pri- 
vate land  closure  as  the  second  most  im- 
portant problem,  while  representatives  of 
sportsmen’s  groups  ranked  that  problem 
behind  gun  control  and  anti-hunting  prop- 
aganda. 


According  to  the  Sierra  Club,  hiking 
trails  on  national  forests  are  being  elimi- 
nated while  the  number  of  users  is  in- 
creasing. Hikers  enjoyed  144,000  miles  of 
trails  on  national  forests  in  the  1940s,  but 
since  then  the  number  of  miles  built,  main- 
tained and  repaired  has  declined.  By 
1980,  only  101,000  miles  of  trails  re- 
mained. Users  increased,  however,  from 
5.6  million  in  1969  to  13  million  in  1983. 


Renowned  Canadian  wildlife  artist  Rob- 
ert Bateman  has  donated  a painting  to  the 
National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation,  a 
nonprofit  conservation  organization  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1984.  The  sale  of 
limited  edition  prints  and  stamps  of  the 
painting  — portraying  a Canada  goose- 
will  be  used  by  the  foundation  to  finance 
wildlife  conservation  projects.  The  founda- 
tion is  already  working  with  many  state 
and  federal  wildlife  agencies  and  private 
conservation  groups  on  a variety  of  wildlife 
restoration  and  public  education  pro- 
grams. 


The  use  of  crossbows  for  deer  hunting  in 
Arkansas  has,  so  far,  not  jeopardized  the 
state’s  deer  herd  or  affected  hunter  suc- 
cess. Crossbows,  it’s  reported,  are  not  sig- 
nificantly more  efficient  than  the  more  con- 
ventional compounds  and  recurves.  Tests 
by  three  archery  equipment  manufactur- 
ers indicate  crossbows  have  about  the 
same  effective  range  as  conventional 
bows.  Furthermore,  data  collected  by  the 
state  Game  & Fish  Commission  indicate 
firearm  hunters  have  a 25  percent  success 
rate;  muzzleloaders,  14  percent;  conven- 
tional bow  hunters,  10.5  percent;  and 
crossbow  users,  5.6  percent.  In  1985  all 
archers  accounted  for  only  5.8  percent  of 
Arkansas'  deer  harvest.  Managers  remain 
cautious,  though.  It’s  thought  crossbows 
are  easier  to  learn  to  shoot  than  conven- 
tional bows,  and  if  a substantial  number  of 
enthusiasts  begin  hunting  with  crossbows, 
their  impact  on  the  sport  could  change. 

Biologists  in  Wyoming  recently  used 
a helicopter  to  herd  400  antelope  into 
net  enclosures.  Each  was  eartagged, 
200  were  also  marked  with  neck  bands, 
and  24  were  equipped  with  radio  trans- 
mitters. These  markers  will  allow  re- 
searchers to  monitor  and  learn  more 
about  the  herd. 
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Birds  of  Pennsylvania:  Natural  History  and  Con- 
servation, a completely  new  book  by  Jim  and  Lillian 
Wakeley,  includes  the  most  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  bird  biology  and  behavior,  and  the 
kinds  of  birds  commonly  found  in  the  state, 
arranged  according  to  the  type  of  habitat  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  seen.  This  214-page 
hardcover  book,  supplemented  with  40  full- 
color  pages  featuring  the  Game  Commission’s  popu- 
lar bird  charts  and  previous  GAME  NEWS 
covers,  is  being  sold  for  $10,  delivered. 


Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to: 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
P.O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567 
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Outdoor  Recreation  Maps 

To  help  outdoorsmen  discover  more  of  what  Penn- 
sylvania has  to  offer,  the  Game  Commission  has  produced 
six  “Outdoor  Recreation  Maps.”  Each  multi-color 
24  x 36-inch  map  covers  one  of  the  Commission’s  field 
regions.  Highlighted  are  Game  Lands,  State  Forests 
and  Parks,  and  private  lands  enrolled  in  the  Commission’s 
public  access  programs.  Also  depicted  are  municipali- 
ties, roads,  waterways,  and  — giving  the  map  a three- 
dimensional  appearance  — 100-foot  contour  lines.  Maps 
are  printed  on  Tyvek,  a tear-resistant,  water-repellent 
material  which  will  withstand  years  of  hard  use. 

Each  regional  map  costs  $4  delivered,  and  can  be  ordered 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR, 

P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567.  If  you  are 
not  sure  of  which  maps  you  want,  write  for  a PGC 
map  order  form. 
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Voluntary  Waterfowl  Stamp  No.  5 

Pennsylvania’s  1987  waterfowl  management  stamp,  a pair  of 
pintails,  created  by  New  Jersey  artist  Robert  Leslie,  is  the  fifth 
"duck"  stamp  offered  by  the  Game  Commission.  Funds  derived 
from  stamp  sales  are  used  for  wetland  acquisition,  habitat 
development,  and  waterfowl -related  education.  Stamps  cost 
$5.50  each.  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four,  and  $55  for  a full 
sheet  of  ten,  delivered.  1985  and  1986  stamps  are  still  available, 
at  these  same  prices.  For  additional  savings,  the  cost  for  five  or 
more  ten-stamp  sheets,  in  any  combination  of  years,  is  $40  per 
sheet.  The  1985  stamps  will  be  available  through  December  31. 
1987,  at  which  time  all  remaining  supplies  will  be  destroyed. 

Stamps  are  available  at  the  Game  Commission’s  Harrisburg 
office,  regional  offices,  the  Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  areas,  and  at  participating  hunting 
license  issuing  agents  and  stamp  dealers.  Signed  and  numbered 
fine  art  prints  of  this  design  are  available  from  art  dealers  and 
galleries  nationwide. 
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Case  for  Concern 

ACID  RAIN  causing  emissions  increased  50  percent  between  1955  and  1970. 
x\.Given  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  North  America  most  severely  affected  by 
that  pollution  coincides  almost  exactly  with  the  black  duck’s  breeding  range,  is 
it  just  a coincidence  that  the  species  declined  by  essentially  the  same  percentage 
over  the  same  time? 

According  to  a recent  Izaak  Walton  League  report,  ‘Acid  Rain  and  Waterfowl: 
The  Case  for  Concern  in  North  America,”  acid  rain  should  be  seriously  considered 
among  the  reasons  for  declining  populations  of  black  ducks  and  other  species  of 
waterfowl. 

It’s  the  report’s  contention  that  acid  rain  is  making  many  waterways  unin- 
habitable by  the  insects,  mollusks  and  other  invertebrates  female  ducks  need  to 
produce  eggs  and  young  ducklings  need  to  develop.  Consequently,  insufficient 
numbers  of  ducks  are  being  produced  to  keep  populations  stable. 

Several  studies  conducted  on  the  effects  of  acid  rain  support  that  hypothesis. 
For  example,  at  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service’s  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research 
Center,  it  was  found  that  50  percent  of  the  ducklings  raised  on  acidified  waters 
died,  while  on  the  control  waters  only  14  percent  perished.  Furthermore,  even 
those  that  survived  on  acidic  waters  were  in  poor  health.  In  a Canadian  study 
it  was  found  that  black  ducks  on  moderately  acidic  waters  grew  at  only  60  per- 
cent of  the  rate  those  on  non-acidic  waters  did. 

Black  ducks,  it’s  felt,  are  most  susceptible  because  their  breeding  range  essen- 
tially overlaps  the  area  where  the  acid  rain  problem  is  most  severe  — northeastern 
United  States  and  eastern  Canada  — and  because  black  ducks  nest  earlier  in  the 
spring  than  most  other  species.  It’s  a fact  that  the  effects  of  acid  rain  on  water- 
ways are  most  severe  in  early  spring,  when  snow  begins  to  melt.  At  that  time 
waterways  receive  an  “acid  shock”  when  all  the  pollutants  that  have  accumulated 
over  the  winter  months  are  suddenly  released  into  waterways.  As  a result,  it’s  in 
April  and  early  May,  when  the  black  duck’s  nutritional  needs  are  greatest,  that 
many  waterways  become  most  acidic. 

The  prairie  pothole  region  of  the  Midwest  — where  about  five  million  ducks 
are  produced  annually  — is  not  spared  from  these  effects.  Most  of  the  ponds  and 
other  impoundments  in  the  region  are  temporary;  they  don’t  contain  water  all 
year.  Therefore,  even  though  this  region  doesn’t  experience  pollution  levels  com- 
parable to  the  East,  the  acid  precipitation  that  does  fall  in  prairie  wetlands  is, 
for  the  most  part,  not  buffered  or  dilluted. 

Waterfowl  numbers  have  declined  drastically  over  the  past  few  decades.  Habitat 
loss,  lead  poisoning  and  several  other  factors  have  been  mentioned  as  causes.  Each 
of  these  can  undoubtedly  have  an  effect,  but  it’s  unrealistic  to  think  that  something 
as  drastic  and  widespread  as  acid  precipitation  may  not  have  an  effect  on  wetland 
wildlife. 

Acid  precipitation  is  unquestionably  reducing  the  abundance  and  diversity  of 
aquatic  organisms,  including  fish.  Based  on  what’s  known  about  ecological  food 
webs,  it’s  not  hard  to  imagine  it  may  also  adversely  affect  the  higher  organisms 
such  as  waterfowl  that  depend  on  them  for  food. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  feels  enough  information  exists  to  warrant  further 
study  and  hopes  their  report  will  get  more  people  actively  involved  in  finding 
a solution  to  the  acid  rain  problem.  We  do,  too.  — Bob  Mitchell 


The  Art  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Rifle 

By  Marie  G.  Bongiovanni 


CHERISHED  by  sportsmen  and 
collectors  alike,  the  Pennsylvania 
rifle  emerged  as  an  elaborate  art  form 
in  the  mid-18th  century.  The  hybrid 
creation  combined  the  ornately  carved 
gunstock  and  sliding  wooden  patch  box 
lid  on  the  German  jaeger  rifle  with  the 
long,  lightweight  barrel  of  the  English 
fowling  piece. 

American  longrifles,  later  nick- 
named Kentuckies,  were  used  to  put 
game  on  the  table,  for  personal  protec- 
tion, and  in  defense  of  our  country. 
According  to  Robert  Stauffer,  an  avid 
rifle  collector  and  trader,  longrifles 
were  produced  primarily  by  Pennsyl- 
vania German  gunsmiths  who  inte- 
grated talents  of  the  blacksmith,  jew- 
eler, and  skilled  woodworker. 

“Pennsylvania  rifles  were  nick- 
named Kentuckies  in  the  early  19th 
century,”  said  Stauffer.  “A  song  pub- 
lished after  the  War  of  1812  glorified 
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the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  and  de- 
scribed men  from  Kentucky  armed 
with  Kentucky  rifles.  The  guns  were 
actually  longrifles,  but  after  that  song, 
the  expression  caught  on.” 

Although  the  earliest  surviving  ex- 
amples of  longrifles  are  undated,  they 
probably  were  produced  in  the  late 
1750s  or  early  1760s,  according  to 
Joseph  K.  Kindig,  III,  owner  of  the 
world's  largest  collection  of  Kentucky 
rifles.  As  an  antiques  dealer  who 
learned  to  appreciate  longrifles  in  his 
childhood,  Kindig  based  his  estimation 
on  the  early  rifle’s  overall  architecture, 
including  line,  proportion,  and  mount- 
ings. 

“Pre-Revolutionary  rifles  represent 
the  embryonic  phase  of  the  longrifle's 
development,”  Kindig  said.  “The  ear- 
liest examples  were  very  simplistic, 
showing  understated  concepts  in  terms 
of  proportion,  scale,  and  detailing.  The 
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ASSOCIATED  accessories  colonial  riflemen 
carried  included  patch  knives,  powderhorn 
and  measure,  and  possibles  bags  containing 
patch  materials,  gun  flints,  extra  powder  and 
other  items. 

artisans,  however,  had  already  worked 
out  the  concept  of  balance,  the  lines, 
and  the  basic  components  that  the  rifle 
was  to  retain  as  it  became  more  opu- 
lent.” 

Kentucky  rifles  didn’t  display  elabo- 
rate artistic  excellence  until  the  late 
18th  century.  “During  the  golden 
age  — from  around  1790  to  1810  — the 
fine  designs  of  raised  carving  and  brass 
and  silver  inlays  really  hit  a zenith,” 
said  Stauffer. 

Prior  to  that  time  Kentuckies  were 
devoid  of  extensive  embellishment. 
They  featured,  for  example,  strictly 
functional  wooden  patch  boxes.  Al- 
though occasionally  decorated  with 
minimal  carving,  early  longrifles 
tended  to  be  thicker  and  heavier,  with 
slightly  shorter  barrels  than  later  ex- 
amples. 

The  embryonic  longrifles  relative 
simplicity  may  be  attributed  to  the 
early  gunsmith's  primary  objective  — 
to  meet  the  expanding  population’s 
growing  demand  for  firearms.  For  sur- 
vival on  the  new  frontier,  settlers 
needed  a fast-firing,  accurate  weapon 
for  protection  and  to  feed  and  clothe 
their  families. 

“The  smoothbore  English  fowler 
could  be  loaded  rapidly,  but  had  no 
sense  of  accuracy,”  Kindig  said.  “The 
short-barreled  German  jaeger  was 


slow  to  load,  but  highly  accurate.  Its 
accuracy  was  based  upon  rifling,  spiral 
grooves  within  the  barrel  which  cause 
the  ball  to  spin  and  add  stability.” 

Because  neither  the  fowler  nor  the 
jaeger  satisfied  settlers’  needs,  Pennsyl- 
vania gunsmiths  incorporated  ele- 
ments of  both  designs  to  produce  a 
strong,  functional  flintlock  firearm. 
They  successfully  combined  the  archi- 
tectural aspects  of  the  long,  light 
smoothbore  English  fowling  piece  with 
the  short,  large  caliber  rifled  German 
jaeger  to  produce  the  long,  graceful, 
and  very  accurate  Pennsylvania  rifle. 

On  longrifles,  the  sliding  wooden 
patch  box  lid  evolved  into  a hinged, 
two-part  brass  patch  box  cover,  often 
with  a nicely  engraved  head  and  lid.  In 
addition  to  eventually  emerging  as  the 
rifle’s  artistic  focal  point,  the  decora- 
tive cover  also  provided  a functional 
advantage  by  better  protecting  patches 
stored  inside. 

“Hinged  patch  box  covers  were  de- 
finitely an  improvement  over  sliding 
wooden  lids,”  said  George  Shumway, 
author  and  publisher  of  numerous 
books  about  longrifles.  Based  upon  ex- 
perience, the  York  resident  said, 
“When  I was  using  a jaeger  with  a slid- 
ing lid,  grass  would  get  caught  in  it 
when  carried  through  the  fields,  and 
the  wooden  cover  was  very  susceptible 
to  damage.  It’s  not  surprising  that  lids 
are  frequently  missing.  . . .” 

American  Innovation 

Some  experts  claim  that  the  idea  of 
enclosing  a lead  ball  within  a greased 
patch  was  an  American  innovation, 
but  others  contend  the  German  jaeger 
relied  on  the  same  concept.  Neverthe- 
less, they  agree  that  the  greased  patch, 
rifling,  and  increased  barrel  length 
contributed  to  the  Kentucky’s  func- 
tional superiority  over  its  predecessors. 

“With  the  Kentucky,  the  diameter  of 
the  ball  was  slightly  smaller  than  the 
barrel,  but  the  greased  patch  took  up 
the  difference,”  Kindig  said.  “Patches 
of  linen  or  other  cloth  were  readily  ac- 
cessible; a person  could  even  cut  off 
and  use  a piece  of  his  shirt  if  necessary.” 
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Heritage  Center  of  Lancaster  County 

AMERICAN  gunmakers,  unlike  the  Europeans,  were  competent  at  many  crafts. 
Melchoir  Fordney,  one  of  the  finest  Lancaster  gunsmiths  in  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury, demonstrated  his  talents  as  an  engraver,  top,  and  carver,  below,  on  this 
longrifle  buttstock. 


“Greased  patches  made  it  easy  to 
ram  the  ball  all  the  way  down  the  bore 
and  seat  it  there  — ready  to  fire  — with 
just  one  stroke  of  the  ramrod,”  Kindig 
said.  “With  Kentucky  rifles  and 
greased  patches,  Americans  were  able 
to  load  faster  and  outshoot  others  of  the 
time.” 

These  characteristics  contributed  to 
the  rifle’s  integral  role  in  our  nation’s 
fight  for  freedom.  “The  long  barrel’s 
accuracy  — about  300  yards  — was  an 
advantage  in  some  battles  in  our  War 
of  Independence,”  explained  Stauffer. 

In  The  Pennsylvania  Rifle,  the  late 
historian  Samuel  E.  Dyke  cited  warn- 
ings such  as  the  following  which  ap- 
peared in  British  newspapers  around 
1776:  “Rifles,  infinitely  better  than 
those  imported,  are  daily  made  in 
many  places  in  Pennsylvania  . . . the 


boys,  as  soon  as  they  can  discharge  a 
gun,  frequently  exercise  themselves 
therewith,  some  afowling,  others  hunt- 
ing. The  great  quantities  of  game,  the 
many  birds  and  the  great  privileges  of 
killing,  making  the  Americans  the  best 
marksmen  in  the  world,  and  thousands 
support  their  families  principally  by 
the  same;  particularly  riflemen  on  the 
frontiers,  whose  objects  are  deer  and 
turkeys.  In  marching  through  the 
woods,  one  thousand  of  these  riflemen 
would  cut  to  pieces  ten  thousand  of 
your  best  troops.” 

According  to  Shumway,  the  organ- 
ized use  of  rifles  as  Colonial  military 
arms  preceded  the  Revolution.  In 
Rifles  of  Colonial  America  (Vol.  2),  he 
explained  that  Indians  had  plagued 
settlers  in  Virginia  since  the  early  17th 
century,  and  in  order  to  protect  them- 
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National  Rifle  Association 


WHEN  YOU  see  a rifle  hanging  over  a mantle  or  silhouetted  beautifully  against  a white  wall, 
you  see  the  architecture  of  the  rifle  before  anything  else. 


selves,  Virginians  used  rifles  in  defen- 
sive militia  activities  even  prior  to  the 
French  and  Indian  War  in  1755. 

In  contrast,  the  Pennsylvania  mili- 
tia, in  the  British  tradition,  apparently 
relied  on  muskets  until  after  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  Based  upon  a review 
of  arms  inventories  of  Pennsylvania 
forts  established  during  Indian  con- 
frontations, Shumway  concluded,  “It 
is  surprising  that  among  all  the  forts 
considered,  not  one  single  rifle  is  men- 
tioned although  the  inventories  make 
specific  references  to  muskets,  pistols, 
swivel  guns,  etc.” 

It  was  the  outbreak  in  1755  that  ap- 
parently spurred  longrifle  develop- 
ment in  Pennsylvania.  The  settlers’ 
shock  and  unpreparedness  for  the 
French  and  Indian  War  led  to  a greater 
demand  for  gunsmiths  after  the  1760s, 
and  thus  to  the  growth  of  the  gunmak- 
ing business  throughout  the  region. 

At  that  time  the  southcentral  portion 
of  Penn’s  Woods  was  rich  in  resources 
required  for  gun  production.  Walnut, 
maple  and  cherry  woods  were  plenti- 
ful, and  iron  ore  was  abundant.  Thus, 
the  area  became  a great  arms  produc- 
ing center,  attracting  many  gunsmiths. 

“One  of  the  excitements  of  the  Ken- 


tucky rifle  is  that,  in  many  cases,  we 
can  pretty  well  support  the  fact  that 
each  gunsmith  executed  the  skills  of  the 
barrel  maker,  stockmaker,  engraver 
and  assembler,  and  ultimately  pro- 
duced the  finished  product,”  Kindig 
said. 

Pennsylvania  gunsmiths  have  been 
credited  for  their  superb  single-handed 
craftsmanship  in  designing,  carving, 
and  assembling  complete  Kentucky 
rifles.  And  they  often  engraved  their 
own  patch  boxes  and  silver  and  brass 
inlays  with  skills  comparable  to  those 
of  specialized  Colonial  silversmiths 
and  engravers. 

The  skills  and  artistic  achievements 
of  early  gunsmiths  are  especially  re- 
markable when  it’s  considered  that 
they  emigrated  from  a land  of  crafts 
and  guilds.  “With  few  exceptions,  this 
was  one  of  the  major  differences  be- 
tween Europe  and  America,  because  in 
Europe  gunsmithing  was  part  of  the 
guild  system,”  said  Kindig.  “You  were 
not  permitted  into  a guild  to  practice 
your  trade  until  you  had  served  your 
apprenticeship  and  demonstrated  a 
particular  level  of  competence.” 

In  Europe,  guilds  promoted  speciali- 
zation in  the  diverse  skills  involved  in 
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constructing  firearms.  Consequently, 
different  individuals  would  serve  ap- 
prenticeships in  barrel  making,  lock- 
smithing,  and  woodcarving.  Fre- 
quently, on  a sophisticated  European 
firearm  for  the  aristocracy,  as  many  as 
five  artisans  might  work  on  a piece 
prior  to  its  completion. 

“Although  guild  specialization  did 
not  carry  over  to  the  new  world,  the 
apprenticeship  system  did,”  Kindig 
continued.  "At  age  12,  a young  man 
was  apprenticed  out  to  learn  the  art  of 
gunsmithing.  Once  he  learned  the 
trade,  he  had  the  right  to  have  his  own 
shop  and  become  a master  on  his  own. 
Or,  he  had  the  right  to  stay  on  with  the 
gunsmith  and  work  for  him  and  get 
paid  a wage.” 

This  system  led  to  strong  interfamily 
relationships  among  riflemakers.  “It 
was  not  uncommon  for  an  apprentice 
to  marry  the  gunsmith’s  daughter  at 
the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,”  said 
Kindig. 

In  most  cases,  gunsmiths  were 
among  the  community’s  social,  politi- 
cal and  financial  leaders,  and  their 
shops  were  regular  meeting  places. 
There  were  a number  of  riflemakers  in 
most  major  inland  towns,  and  their 
competitive  art  was  in  high  demand. 
They  spent  most  of  their  days  building 
and  repairing  firearms,  but  also  de- 
voted time  to  other  areas  of  metal- 
smithing. 

Free-Spirited  Loners 

While  many  gunsmiths  were  settled 
members  of  the  community,  others, 
free-spirited  loners  known  as  journey- 
men, traveled  from  region  to  region 
producing  firearms.  By  incorporating, 
borrowing,  and  transferring  riflemak- 
ing concepts  in  their  travels,  journey- 
men influenced  what  have  emerged  as 
Kentucky  rifle  “schools.” 

Schools  — geographical  areas  in 
which  a concentration  of  gunsmiths 
exchanged  ideas  — are  evidenced  by 
distinctive  designs  or  styles  expressive 
of  the  region  as  a whole.  Based  upon 
variations  in  the  work  of  gunsmiths 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  schools  such 
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as  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  York,  Hanover, 
Beading,  Dauphin,  and  Chambers- 
burg  can  be  identified. 

Kindig  explained  that  trained  ob- 
servers can  learn  to  differentiate  be- 
tween lines,  proportions  and  ornamen- 
tation, but  emphasized  that  it’s 
difficult  to  comprehensively  describe 
regional  distinctions  without  visual 
references  to  rifles.  Nevertheless,  he 
noted  a few  distinctive  characteristics. 

“The  basic  dominant  differences  are 
architectural,”  he  said.  “When  you  see 
a rifle  hanging  over  a mantle  or  silhou- 
etted beautifully  against  a white  wall, 
you  see  the  architecture  of  the  rifle  — its 
success  artistically  — before  anything 
else.” 

York  County  rifles  apparently  are 
stockier  than  the  somewhat  more  deli- 
cate Lancaster  rifles.  “When  you  ex- 
amine rifles  from  the  Beading  and 
Allentown  areas  you’ll  find  a still 
lighter  appearing  rifle,”  Kindig  said. 

“Estheticallv,  in  the  ornament  itself, 
most  people  would  probably  agree  that 
the  most  brilliant  carving  and  engrav- 
ing is  found  in  the  York  school,”  he 
commented.  “Every  other  school  pro- 
duced some  brilliant  statements  in  en- 
graving, but  not  with  the  same  consist- 
ency as  the  York  school.” 

If  you’re  interested  in  learning  more 
about  regional  distinctions  or  in  col- 
lecting antique  longrifles,  Kindig  ad- 
vised contacting  knowledgeable  and 


Heritage  Center  of  Lancaster  County 

THE  “daisy-headed”  patchbox,  thin  wrist  and 
high  straight  comb  characterize  this  rifle  as 
from  the  Lancaster  school.  It  was  made  by 
Jacob  Dickert. 
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reputable  experts.  “Gravitate  to  them. 
Most  are  anxious  to  share  their  objects 
as  well  as  their  ideas  with  others  ” he 
said. 

Kindig  also  stressed  the  educational 
importance  of  studying  and  handling 
as  many  longrifles  as  possible.  “The 
real  beauty  of  the  Pennsylvania  (Ken- 
tucky) rifle  is  that  once  you  learn  the 
work  of  a given  artist,  you  can  recog- 
nize his  rifles  nearly  every  time  you 
encounter  them,”  he  said.  “There  is  at 
least  one  signed  example  by  every 
known  riflemaker  whose  work  we  have 
seen,  and  after  becoming  familiar  with 
his  distinctive  artistic  details,  a person 
can  identify  him  as  the  maker  of  other 
rifles  just  as  assuredly  as  if  they  were 
signed,  too.  In  essence,  the  artist’s  ac- 
tual workmanship  becomes  his  signa- 
ture.” 


Suggested  Readings 

The  following  books  were  se- 
lected from  a number  of  publications 
that  describe  the  evolution  and  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  Pennsyl- 
vania/Kentucky rifles,  schools  or  re- 
gional characteristics,  gunsmiths, 
collecting  hints,  and  other  interest- 
ing facets  of  these  intricate  works  of 
art. 

Dillin,  John  G.  W.  The  Kentucky 
Rifle.  5th  ed.,  York,  PA:  George 
Sh  um  way,  1967. 

Dyke,  Samuel  E.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Rifle.  Lancaster,  PA:  Lancaster 
County  Bicentennial  Committee, 
Inc.,  1974. 

Kauffman,  Henry  J.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania-Kentucky  Rifle.  New  York:  Bo- 
nanza Books,  1960. 

Kindig,  Joe,  Jr.  Thoughts  on  the 
Kentucky  Rifle  in  its  Golden  Age. 
Annotated  2nd  ed.,  York,  PA: 
George  Shumway,  1983. 

Lindsay,  Merrill.  The  Kentucky 
Rifle.  New  York:  Arma  Press,  1972. 

Shumway,  George.  Pennsylvania 
Longrifles  of  Note.  2nd  ed.,  York,  PA: 
George  Shumway,  1977. 

Shumway,  George.  Rifles  of  Colo- 
nial America.  2 vols.,  York,  PA: 
George  Shumway,  1980. 


Keystone  Deer  Classic 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  will  hold  its  first  Keystone 
Deer  Classic  September  18-20  at  the  Valley  Forge  Convention  Center,  King  of 
Prussia,  PA.  Devoted  to  deer  and  deer  hunters,  the  show  hopes  to  highlight  the 
largest  display  of  mounted  deer  heads  ever  assembled  in  the  state.  Successful 
deer  hunters  from  throughout  Pennsylvania  are  invited  to  enter  their  trophies. 
Trained  teams,  in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Deer  Association,  will  use  the  Boone  and  Crockett  scoring  system  to 
determine  winners  in  these  categories:  (trophy  taken  by)  conventional  gun,  bow, 
muzzleloader,  youth  under  16,  and  female  hunter.  Other  judging  categories  are  for 
the  best  spike,  best  deer  taken  last  season,  best  out-of-state  whitetail,  and  best 
whitetail  by  non-hunting  means.  There  will  also  be  seminars  by  Game  Commis- 
sion personnel  and  other  experts  on  the  white-tailed  deer.  There  is  an  entry  fee  for 
each  head  and  an  admission  charge  to  the  show.  For  further  information,  contact 
the  PFSC,  2426  North  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110. 
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JOHN  HIGH,  right,  Waynesboro,  is  showing  PGC  Farm  Game  Manager  Gerald  Magee  a pine 
board  he  has  just  cut  from  a seedling  he  received  from  the  agency  over  30  years  ago. 

Small  Trees  Yield  Big 
Benefits 


By  Jim  Shook  and  Wes  Bower 


FOR  KEYSTONE  STATE  hunters, 
Pennsylvania  wildlife,  and  Farm 
Game  cooperators  in  Franklin  and 
Cumberland  counties,  seedlings  pro- 
duced and  distributed  from  the  Game 
Commission’s  Howard  Nursery  are 
paying  big  dividends. 

For  many  years  cooperators  in  Farm 
Game  Project  153,  Cumberland 
County,  and  Projects  217  and  134, 
Franklin  County,  have  been  receiving 
seedlings  for  planting  on  their  proper- 
ties. A quick  tour  of  some  of  their  farms 
shows  the  results  of  their  efforts. 

John  High,  an  85-year-old  farmer 
from  Waynesboro,  has  been  a Farm 
Game  cooperator  since  1945.  In  addi- 
tion to  farming,  John  has  operated  a 
small  sawmill  since  1932.  Because  of 
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his  keen  interest  in  timber  manage- 
ment, he  has  carefully  selected  and 
planted  many  seedlings  offered  by  the 
Game  Commission  over  the  years. 

A tour  of  John's  121-acre  farm  proves 
that  his  decisions  have  been  sound.  In 
the  middle  of  a large  field  stands  a 
white  pine  plantation.  These  ever- 
greens, provided  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission, were  planted  around  1950. 
They  are  now  over  30  feet  high. 

Local  sportsmen  know  that,  particu- 
larly in  bad  weather,  deer  and  many 
other  species  of  wildlife  can  be  found 
taking  cover  in  this  stand.  “Very  rarely 
do  I come  into  this  area  and  not  put  a 
few  deer  out  of  the  evergreens,”  High 
commented.  This  elderly  Farm  Game 
cooperator  vividly  recalls  when  erosion 
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A ROW  of  obviously  well  cared  for  12-year-old  agency  conifers  and  shrubs,  left,  border  the 
drive  leading  to  the  Paul  and  Lloyd  Benedict  farm.  Right,  Marvin  Senig  shows  Food  and  Cover 
employee  Ed  Diehl  a windbreak  he  grew  from  seedlings  provided  by  the  agency. 


ditches  12  feet  deep  cut  through  his 
field,  but  now,  thanks  to  the  trees,  he 
has  a well-contoured  field. 

This  lifelong  resident  of  Franklin 
County  agrees  that  being  a member  of 
the  Farm  Game  Project  pays  big  divi- 
dends to  all  concerned.  For  sportsmen 
it  provides  a place  to  hunt,  for  wildlife 
a place  to  live,  and  for  cooperators, 
seedlings  for  a variety  of  purposes.  To 
substaniate  his  claim,  John  displayed 
white  pine  boards  harvested  from 
Game  Commission  offerings. 

Other  cooperators  have  praise  for 
the  Commission's  program,  too.  Mar- 
vin Senig,  Shippensburg,  for  example, 
has  been  a cooperator  in  Farm  Game 
Project  153  for  a long  time.  Adjacent  to 
Marvin's  home  is  a stand  of  Game 
Commission  spruce  trees  and  scotch 
pines  that  serves  as  a windbreak.  As  a 
songbird  enthusiast,  Marvin  was  espe- 
cially pleased  to  receive  the  Game 
Commission’s  seed  packets.  This  spe- 
cially formulated  blend,  containing 
dwarf  sunflower,  dwarf  grain  sor- 
ghum, all  sorts  of  millet,  and  buck- 
wheat is  designed  to  provide  food  and 
cover  for  wildlife  during  the  winter. 

Food  and  Cover  employes  Ed  Diehl 
and  Gerald  Magee  are  largely  responsi- 
ble for  administering  the  Farm  Game 
program  in  Cumberland  and  Franklin 


counties.  Together,  the  two  are  helping 
over  1200  landowners  implement  con- 
servation practices  on  nearly  160,000 
acres,  and  they’ve  been  promoting  the 
planting  of  Commission  seedlings  for 
years. 

Cooperating  landowners  in  these 
two  counties  are  especially  knowledge- 
able and  enthusiastic  about  Farm 
Game  because  of  the  conscientious  ef- 
forts of  these  two  men.  Both  Ed  and 
Gerald  feel  a great  deal  of  personal  sat- 
isfaction when  they  travel  through  the 
area  and  see  the  fruits  of  their  efforts. 

A tour  of  the  projects  shows  the  vari- 
ety of  seedlings  the  Commission  has 
provided  cooperators  since  the  pro- 
gram’s inception  in  1936.  William  C. 
Neil,  Jr.,  Shippensburg,  has  planted 
trees  and  shrubs  for  the  past  15  years. 
Near  the  Neil  home  are  white  pine,  red 
pine,  spruce,  sawtooth  oak,  a variety 
of  crabapples,  basketwillow  and  chest- 
nut. Thomas  Smith,  Shippensburg,  is 
proud  of  his  planting  efforts.  On  a hill- 
side behind  Tom's  home  is  an  evergreen 
plantation  consisting  of  red  pine  and 
spruce  trees. 

Few  recipients  would  dispute  that 
wildlife  is  the  biggest  benefactor  of 
Game  Commission  seedlings.  But  with 
a little  bit  of  imagination  and  ingenu- 
ity, cooperators  have  found  many  other 
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diversified  uses  for  these  Commission 
offerings. 

Paul  and  Lloyd  Benedict,  coopera- 
tors in  Project  217,  southeast  of  Cham- 
bersburg,  are  reminded  of  the  Com- 
mission every  time  they  use  the 
roadway  leading  to  their  farm.  A 12- 
year-old  stand  of  conifers  lines  the 
driveway,  providing  an  excellent  bar- 
rier to  wind  and  drifting  snow. 

The  tree  and  shrub  seedlings  distrib- 
uted to  Farm  Game  cooperators  come 
from  Howard  Nursery.  This  facility, 
located  in  Centre  County,  was  built  in 
the  1930s  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  was  initially  a CCC 
camp,  housing  over  200  men,  where 
trees  were  raised  for  soil  conservation 
and  streambank  protection  programs, 
and  for  landscaping  municipalities. 
The  nursery  was  deeded  to  the  Game 
Commission  in  1957. 

Howard  Nursery  currently  produces 
about  4.5  million  seedlings  a year.  If 
the  cooperators  in  our  public  access 
programs  have  their  way,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  raise  seedlings  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Producing  and  distributing  millions 


Jim  Shook  is  the  Federal  Aid  Super- 
visor, Southcentral  Region,  and  Wes 
Bower  is  the  region’s  Information 
and  Education  Supervisor. 


of  seedlings  a year  is  no  small  task,  but 
rest  assured  these  efforts  are  paying  big 
dividends.  Knowledgeable  sportsmen 
who  hunt  on  Farm  Game  projects  are 
aware  that  some  of  the  best  wildlife 
habitat  in  the  state  can  be  found  on 
these  tracts,  largely  because  of  seed- 
lings provided  by  the  Commission.  Co- 
operators  are  equally  aware  that  the 
esthetic  and  conservation  values  of 
these  trees  and  shrubs  have  done  much 
to  improve  the  value  of  their  proper- 
ties. 

Through  the  Farm  Game  program, 
cooperators,  wildlife  and  sportsmen 
benefit.  In  fact,  all  commonwealth  cit- 
izens benefit,  thanks  to  the  jobs  well 
done  by  the  Game  Commission’s  dedi- 
cated employes  and  the  strong  support 
of  cooperators  in  our  public  access  pro- 
grams. 


Wanted:  Hunter  Ed  Champions 

Pennsylvania’s  Second  Annual  Hunter  Education  Shooting  Championship  will 
be  held  at  the  Valley  Gun  and  Country  Club,  Elysburg,  on  Saturday,  May  30. 
Schools,  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  other  civic  organizations  are  encouraged  to  as- 
semble some  teams  and  participate. 

Competition  is  open  to  graduates  of  a hunter  education  course.  Students  12 
through  14  compete  in  the  Junior  category,  those  15  (or  who  will  turn  15  in  1987) 
through  18  compete  in  the  Senior  category;  persons  who  will  turn  19  in  1987  are 
not  eligible  to  compete.  Teams  in  each  category  must  include  six  contestants  and 
have  an  adult  coach. 

Events  have  been  designed  to  simulate  hunting  situations  and  test  hunting 
knowledge  and  skills.  They  include  shotgun  and  smallbore  rifle  shooting,  field 
archery,  hunter  responsibilities  and  wildlife  identification. 

Awards  will  be  presented  to  the  highest  scoring  junior  and  senior  teams,  the 
overall  highest  scoring  individual  in  each  age  group,  and  to  the  top  junior  and 
senior  in  each  event. 

Winning  teams  will  be  invited  to  represent  Pennsylvania  at  the  National  Shoot- 
ing Championship  in  Ogden,  Utah,  August  5-8, 1987. 

Both  Pennsylvania  teams  were  crowned  overall  champions  at  the  1986  National 
Championship.  So,  if  you’d  like  to  help  “keep  the  gold”  in  Pennsylvania,  get  your 
teams  together  and  get  ready  to  compete. 

For  more  information  contact:  Ed  Sherlinski,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
Box  220,  Dallas,  PA  18612;  or  call  717-675-1143. 
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When  They  Don't  Come  Running 

By  Mike  Raykovicz 


IT  WASN'T  TOO  long  ago  that  infor- 
mation about  turkey  hunting  was 
not  readily  available  to  the  average 
hunter.  There  simply  weren’t  many 
turkey  hunters  around,  and  those  who 
did  know  something  about  the  sport 
were  not  talking. 

But  times  have  changed.  Turkeys  are 
now  found  in  areas  where  they  hadn't 
been  seen  in  many  years,  and  they’ve 
spurred  a tremendous  interest  in  tur- 
keys and  turkey  hunting.  Suddenly, 
turkey  calls  of  every  description  began 
flooding  the  market.  Seminars  and 
calling  contests  were  being  held  practi- 
cally everywhere.  Experts  told  audi- 
ences about  tree  calls,  cackles  and  kee- 
kee  runs.  Even  instructions  on  owl 
hooting  were  given  to  show  hunters 
how  to  locate  roosting  toms.  We’ve  also 
learned,  however,  that  turkey  hunting 
today  requires  more  than  knowing  how 
to  call  or  where  to  find  a wild  tom.  To 
be  successful,  turkey  hunters  must  rely 
on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  bird 
and  its  behavior.  They  must  be  willing 
and  able  to  resort  to  a whole  bag  of 
tricks  in  order  to  fool  a boss  gobbler. 

As  turkey  numbers  grew,  so  did  the 
number  of  hunters  pursuing  them.  In 
the  first  several  spring  seasons  I could 
go  almost  anywhere  and  not  see  a sin- 
gle hunter.  Now,  I’m  lucky  to  find  a 
parking  place  on  opening  day.  This  in- 
crease in  hunting  pressure  has  made 
many  spring  gobblers  extremely  wary, 
requiring  the  smart  hunter  to  develop  a 
subtle  approach  to  success. 

Along  with  an  understanding  of  tur- 
key behavior,  determination  plays  a 
very  important  role  in  spring  turkey 
hunting.  The  hunter  must  be  willing  to 
spend  a lot  of  time  in  the  woods.  You 
never  know  when  a gobbler  will  be  re- 
ceptive to  a call.  Many  hunters  give  up 
after  the  first  week  of  the  season  be- 
cause they  feel  the  gobblers  in  their 
area  have  been  killed  or  that  the  tur- 


keys have  finished  mating.  These 
hunters  don’t  realize  that  to  be  success- 
ful they  must  continually  act  as  if  many 
gobblers  are  still  around  even  though 
they  may  not  be  advertising  their  pres- 
ence. 

I learned  this  one  evening  a few  sea- 
sons ago  as  I was  trying  to  locate  a 
roosting  tom  in  the  area  I was  going  to 
hunt  the  next  day.  By  owl  hooting,  I 
located  three  gobblers.  I could  hardly 
wait  for  the  next  day,  a Saturday. 

The  morning  was  beautiful.  Not  a 
leaf  stirred,  there  wasn't  a cloud  in  the 
sky.  Yet  I failed  to  hear  a single  gobble. 
I encountered  several  other  hunters 
that  day  and  each  said  there  were  no 
turkeys.  I didn’t  say  anything.  Pri- 
vately, though,  I felt  that  no  matter 
how  a hunter  prepared  or  how  familiar 
he  was  with  his  hunting  area,  game  — 
particularly  turkeys  — would  often 
prove  unpredictable.  Therefore,  I fig- 
ured once  you’ve  found  a good  area, 
you  should  stick  with  it.  Sooner  or  later 
you’ll  find  the  bird  you’re  looking  for. 

Subtle  Refinements 

Knowing  where  to  find  turkeys,  how 
to  call  to  them,  and  what  gun  and  load 
to  use  are  subjects  that  have  been  cov- 
ered again  and  again.  Knowing  where 
to  set  up  on  a gobbling  tom  and  when 
to  move  when  working  a “hung  up" 
bird  are  what  I consider  the  delicate 
skills  or  subtle  refinements  turkey 
hunters  must  learn  to  be  successful. 

I once  heard  Ben  Rogers  Lee  say  that 
if  calling  is  important  in  turkey  hunt- 
ing, then  setting  up  to  begin  calling  is 
everything.  The  physical  positioning  of 
the  hunter  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  articles  so  I'll  not  dwell  on  its 
importance.  Most  serious  turkey 
hunters  already  have  learned  what  I’m 
talking  about.  Sometimes,  however,  no 
matter  how  carefully  a spot  is  chosen,  a 
hunter  will  have  a gobbler  hang  up  — 
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I NORMALLY  carry  a variety  of  calls  because 
I never  know  which  one  will  produce  the  de- 
sired results  on  any  given  morning. 


refuse  to  come  one  step  closer.  What 
the  hunter  does  in  this  situation  often 
spells  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure. 

My  successful  hunts  have  come  from 
paying  attention  to  what  others  have 
written,  by  attending  seminars  by  tur- 
key experts,  and  by  spending  a lot  of 
time  in  the  woods.  Most  of  what  I’ve 
learned,  however,  was  by  trial,  error 
and  luck. 

A few  years  ago,  a rainy  Friday 
morning  kept  me  from  going  hunting. 
As  I sipped  coffee,  I watched  my  son 
Lee  slather  a half-inch  of  peanut  butter 
on  his  breakfast  toast.  He  surprised  me 
by  nonchalantly  asking,  “Dad,  can  I go 
with  you  tomorrow?” 

His  request  took  me  by  complete  sur- 
prise. Lee  is  a creature  of  ball  dia- 
monds and  basketball  courts,  not  one 
of  woods  and  fields,  though  he  does 
accompany  me  occasionally.  For  him, 
catching  thirty  bluegills  in  rapid  suc- 
cession is  still  more  fun  than  working 
half  the  morning  to  catch  three  trout. 
His  request,  therefore,  was  answered 
with  an  enthusiastic  yes.  That  evening, 
I packed  him  a lunch,  a drink,  a hot 
seat  and  — knowing  he  would  stop  me 


every  five  minutes  to  ask  the  time  — a 
watch.  To  the  above  items  I added  a 
face  net,  insect  repellent,  camouflage 
gloves  and  a compass.  Lee  had  no  idea 
how  to  use  a compass,  but  I have 
learned  he  is  not  one  to  take  chances. 
As  with  the  turkey  I was  after,  I hoped 
to  anticipate  his  every  move.  He  would 
stick  out  the  hunt  to  its  sweet  or  bitter 
end. 

As  predicted,  dawn  on  the  last  Sat- 
urday of  the  season  broke  clear  and 
bright.  Lee  and  I were  in  the  woods  by 
4:45.  We  settled  down  for  the  short 
wait  until  daybreak.  I was  beginning  to 
have  second  thoughts  about  how  long 
Lee’s  enthusiasm  might  last  when  a 
loud  gobble  broke  the  morning  still- 
ness. By  dumb  luck  we  had  sat  down 
within  200  yards  of  a gobbler. 

Cautioning  Lee  to  move  slowly,  we 
closed  the  distance  to  about  a hundred 
yards.  I knew  the  area  well  and  had 
confidence  in  the  spot  from  which  I 
would  begin  calling.  When  I was  sure 
the  bird  was  off  the  roost  I called  softly. 
A booming  gobble  answered.  This,  I 
thought,  would  be  simple.  What  better 
way  to  make  a turkey  hunter  out  of  my 
son  than  to  call  in  an  easy  bird  while  he 
was  with  me. 

No  Closer 

That  gobbler  proved  otherwise, 
however.  Every  time  I called,  he  an- 
swered. But  that’s  all.  No  matter  what 
I did  — cutts,  purrs,  whines  — the  bird 
responded.  But  he  was  about  80  yards 
out  and  would  come  no  closer.  The 
trees  and  shrubs  were  in  full  foliage,  so 
I had  to  get  that  bird  within  30  yards  if 
I was  ever  going  to  get  a shot. 

After  more  than  an  hour  of  my  calls 
and  his  answers,  I felt  a tug  on  my 
jacket.  Lee!  I had  forgotten  all  about 
him. 

“Dad,  let’s  move,”  he  whispered. 
“He’s  never  going  to  come.” 

“Move?”  It  was  an  option  I hadn't 
even  considered.  I was  concentrating 
so  hard  on  calling  that  I had  failed  to 
realize  it  might  take  more  to  bag  that 
bird.  It  took  my  son’s  impatience  to 
bring  me  back  to  reality.  Something 
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was  preventing  that  bird  from  coming 
in.  I realized  I would  have  to  resort  to 
finesse  to  get  within  range  of  him. 

“Okay.  We’ll  move  to  our  left;  don’t 
make  a sound,"  I whispered. 

We  circled  about  60  yards  and  sat 
down  facing  in  a different  direction 
than  our  original  position.  Again  I 
called,  and  again  he  gobbled.  We  con- 
tinued that  for  another  twenty  min- 
utes, but  the  bird  still  hadn't  budged  a 
step. 

Thinking  Difficult 

Calling  to  a wild  turkey  is  not  diffi- 
cult. Most  hunters  can  make  a passable 
imitation  of  a hen.  Thinking  like  a tur- 
key, however,  is  difficult,  and  I realized 
I had  an  especially  tough  customer  on 
my  hands.  He  was  really  testing  my 
mettle.  I reasoned  this  bird  was  indeed 
the  boss  gobbler  for  this  piece  of  real 
estate,  and  that  he  was  content  to  re- 
main in  his  strutting  area  and  wait  for 
the  hen  to  come  to  him.  Being  much 
taller  and  lacking  feathers,  I didn't 
stand  a chance  of  walking  up  on  him. 
So,  I did  the  next  best  thing.  I decided 
to  call  upon  the  green-headed  mon- 
ster-jealousy. 

A boss  gobbler  will  not  tolerate  an- 
other gobbler  in  his  territory.  He  will 
run  off  the  challenger  whenever  he 
feels  his  territory  has  been  infringed 
upon.  Therefore,  I decided  to  make 
him  think  another  tom  had  entered  the 
scene.  That  was  the  strategy  I was 
going  to  the  bank  with. 

I normally  carry  a variety  of  dia- 
phragm and  slate  calls  in  addition  to  a 
box  call.  I never  know  which  one  will 
produce  the  desired  results  on  any 
given  morning.  One  of  my  favorites  is 
a Penn's  Woods  gobbler  call  which  is 
worked  by  pinching  the  end  of  a rubber 
bellows  and  shaking  the  tube  as  if  shak- 
ing hands.  My  strategy  was  simple. 
We’d  sneak  away  from  the  reluctant 
bird,  stopping  occasionally  while  I 
shook  the  gobbler  call  and  then  alter- 
nated with  a peg  and  slate  to  imitate  a 
contented  hen.  I envisioned  20  pounds 
of  turkev  running  right  up  my  gun  bar- 
rel. 


THIS  MORNING  I had  a helper  who  insisted 
he  be  allowed  to  carry  the  bird  back  to  the 
truck.  I cheerfully  relinquished  my  role  as 
turkey  toter. 

We  sneaked  about  40  yards.  I let  out 
a few  soft  yelps  and  got  ready  for 
action.  My  enthusiasm  began  to  de- 
cline, though,  when  after  twenty  min- 
utes nothing  had  happened.  The  bird 
didn't  even  gobble.  Disgusted,  I whis- 
pered “We  spooked  him.”  I had  felt  my 
trick  would  make  him  come  in. 

Just  as  I was  about  to  get  up  I heard  a 
"P-h-h-h-h-t  thung."  It  was  the  unmis- 
takable boom  of  a strutting  bird.  I 
raised  the  870  slowly,  and  down  the  rib 
of  my  barrel  I saw  a dark  spot  in  the 
trees  grow  larger.  It  was  him.  I wasn't 
sure  about  Lee’s,  but  my  heart  was  rac- 
ing. I focused  on  the  red  head  and  wras 
ready  when  he  came  out  of  the  strut. 
He  was  about  30  yards  away  when  I 
squeezed  off  the  shot.  The  echoes  of  the 
12-gauge  rebounded  off  the  hills  and  I 
suddenly  realized  I had  met  my  tough- 
est challenge. 

A walk  through  the  spring  woods 
with  a turkey  draped  over  my  shoulder 
is  one  of  my  life’s  simple  but  most  re- 
warding pleasures.  It's  a chore  out  of 
which  I get  a great  deal  of  pleasure. 
This  morning  I had  a helper  who  in- 
sisted he  be  allowed  to  carry  the  bird 
back  to  the  truck.  I cheerfully  relin- 
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Question 

Do  I need  a furtaker’s  license  to  go  rac- 
coon hunting  at  night  if  I do  not  carry  a 
gun,  and  only  help  locate  the  animal  for 
my  hunting  companion? 

Answer 

Yes,  as  you  are  assisting  in  the  hunt  by 
helping  to  locate  the  raccoon,  you  need  a 
furtakers  license. 


quished  my  role  as  turkey  toter.  It  was 
8:45.  It  had  taken  a little  more  than 
three  hours  to  outfox  one  of  the  crafti- 
est turkeys  I have  ever  encountered. 

I got  a great  deal  of  satisfaction  from 
killing  that  bird,  not  entirely  because 


of  the  end  result,  but  because  I had 
bagged  him  through  my  knowledge  of 
turkey  behavior,  a small  amount  of 
woods  savvy,  and  by  being  reasonably 
competent  with  a turkey  call.  The  true 
satisfaction,  however,  came  from  re- 
acting appropriately  to  a wise  gobbler 
and  beating  him  at  his  own  game. 
That's  what  turkey  hunting  is  all 
about. 

During  the  walk  back,  I thought  of 
the  many  guys  who  end  their  season 
shortly  after  it  begins  by  bagging  a 
gobbler  on  opening  morning.  I also 
thought  of  what  they  were  missing 
when  the  hunt  ended  so  easily.  I’ve  had 
years  when  my  season  ended  quickly, 
but  I'm  not  sure  I liked  it.  I prefer  to 
spend  time  in  the  spring  woods.  I like 
seeing  jack-in-the-pulpits  emerge  from 
the  moist  spring  soil.  I like  to  discover  a 
grouse  nest  and  to  hear  the  male  drum- 
ming. I like  to  see  the  dawn  break  and 
hear  the  songbirds  calling.  I especially 
like  the  smell  of  the  northwoods  in 
springtime.  I like  success,  too,  but  I’ll 
always  be  grateful  to  the  turkeys  that 
extend  my  season,  those  birds  that 
don't  come  running. 


m , , 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Elk  and  Elk  Hunting,  by  Hartt  Wixom,  Stackpole  Books,  P.O.  Box  1831,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17105,  287  pp.,  $34.75  delivered.  The  elk  is  probably  the  greatest  antlered  game  in 
the  world,  and  the  species  many  hunters  make  their  goal  after  accumulating  experience 
on  deer.  Wixom,  a Wyoming  guide,  has  had  a great  deal  of  elk  hunting  experience,  and 
his  advice  is  practical.  Tells  how  to  plan  the  hunt,  how  to  hunt  this  animal  under  all  normal 
conditions,  and  how  to  handle  the  meat  and  trophy  afterwards.  The  gun/ammo/shooting 
chapter  is  somewhat  superficial,  but  there’s  plenty  of  information  on  those  things  else- 
where. 

19th  Big  Game  Awards,  1983-1985,  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  241  S.  Fraley  Blvd., 
Dumfries,  VA  22026, 400  + pp.,  $27.50.  Second  in  a series  of  B&C  awards  records  books 
limited  to  the  three  years  of  the  entry  period,  this  impressive  volume  lists  1447  trophies. 
Giving  a more  personal  slant  are  87  first-hand  accounts  by  successful  hunters  telling 
how  they  took  the  top-ranked  trophies  in  this  edition.  Also,  approximately  175  photos 
show  these  outstanding  examples  of  North  America’s  big  game  species.  Anyone  inter- 
ested in  this  continent’s  hunting  will  find  this  book  invaluable.  (The  18th  Awards  Book, 
1980-1982,  is  still  available  at  the  same  price,  and  the  8th  edition  of  the  all-time  records 
book,  1981,  can  be  ordered  for  $32.50.) 
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Hunting  in  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania 

By  Mike  Schmit 

IES,  Southeast  Region 


THE  WORD  is  out!  Some  of  the 
state’s  best  small  game  hunting  is 
found  in  the  thirteen-county  area  of 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Good  pop- 
ulations of  ringnecks,  rabbits,  ducks, 
geese,  doves,  deer  and  squirrels  can  be 
found  in  this  corner  of  the  state.  The 
region  is  also  noted  for  its  extremely 
high  hunter  pressure. 

Nearly  a third  of  the  hunting  licenses 
sold  in  the  commonwealth  are  pur- 
chased in  this  region,  which  isn’t  too 
surprising  as  it  contains  nearly  half  of 
the  state’s  population.  Philadelphia, 
Montgomery,  Chester,  Bucks,  and  Del- 
aware counties  have  plenty  of  people, 
many  of  whom  like  to  hunt.  But  be- 
cause of  the  limited  amount  of  hunt- 
able  land  here,  many  of  these  sports- 
men head  west  and  north  on  their 
hunting  treks. 

Producing  these  high  populations  of 
game  are  fertile  agricultural  areas. 
This  area  contains  the  best  farmland  in 
the  state.  The  area  is  generally  flat, 
with  just  Blue  Mountain  and  a few 
other  ridges  running  northeast  to 
southwest  across  the  region’s  northern 
edge.  Three  major  drainages  — the  Sus- 
quehanna, Schuylkill  and  Delaware 
rivers  — bring  large  amounts  of  water 
through  the  Southeast.  Most  of  the  re- 
gion’s waterways  lead  to  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  only  a few  miles  south  in 
Maryland.  The  remainder  drain  into 
the  Delaware. 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania  offers  a 
lot  of  good  hunting,  with  rabbits,  ring- 
necks  and  doves  leading  the  list.  The 
state's  best  pheasant  hunting  is  still 
found  here.  York,  Lancaster,  Berks, 
Lebanon  and  Dauphin  counties  are 
considered  the  best.  There  is  also  good 
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SPORTSMEN  enjoy  access  to  42  tracts  of  State  Game  Lands  in  the  Southeast.  These  total 


nearly  140,000  acres,  and  at  least  one  tract 
Philadelphia. 

pheasant  hunting  in  parts  of  North- 
ampton, Lehigh  and  Bucks  counties. 

Rabbit  populations  remain  high 
throughout  the  Southeast,  for  fertile 
farms,  good  brushy  cover,  and  rabbit 
reproduction  potential  combine  to 
make  this  an  excellent  area  for  cotton- 
tails. 

The  Southeast’s  deer  population  is 
excellent.  In  fact,  many  areas  are  actu- 
ally suffering  from  an  overabundance 
of  whitetails.  Countless  resident  deer 
hunters  annually  travel  to  the  more 
popular  deer  hunting  territory  of  the 
northern  tier  counties  when  deer  sea- 
son opens.  More  often  than  not,  they 
leave  behind  farm-fed  whitetails 
which  weigh  more  and  have  larger  ant- 
lers than  those  found  farther  north. 
Despite  this  mass  migration  of  hunters, 
reports  indicate  more  than  14,500  deer 
are  harvested  each  year  in  the  South- 
east. 

Farmers  here  often  complain  about 
excessive  crop  damage,  and  posting  is 
often  the  cause.  If  hunters  don’t  have 
access,  they  can’t  harvest  the  deer  caus- 
ing the  damage. 


found  in  every  county  except  Delaware  and 

An  increasingly  popular  game  spe- 
cies in  the  Southeast  is  the  mourning 
dove.  All  southeastern  counties  except 
Philadelphia  and  Delaware  are  consid- 
ered prime  dove  country,  but  in  some 
locations  birds  are  adjusting  to  heavy 
pressure  by  moving  to  more  protected 
areas. 

Squirrels,  grouse  and  turkeys  can  be 
found  in  the  woods  and  ridges  of  the 
Southeast,  although  these  species  are 
found  in  greater  numbers  in  other  re- 
gions of  the  state.  Woodcock  hunters 
can  pursue  their  sport  in  the  swampy 
areas  of  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  York, 
Berks,  Dauphin  and  Schuylkill  coun- 
ties. 

Waterfowl  hunters  should  not  over- 
look the  Southeast  when  checking  new 
areas.  The  three  major  river  valleys, 
the  flatlands  dotted  with  farm  ponds, 
and  the  many  meandering  creeks  are 
all  good  duck  hunting  hotspots.  Float- 
ing a camouflaged  canoe  down  one  of 
these  southeastern  creeks  at  dawn  is 
mighty  fine  sport. 

Southeastern  waterfowl  hunters  also 
have  one  of  Pennsylvania's  finest  facili- 
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STATE  GAME  LANDS 

County 

Tract 

Nearest  Town 

Acreage 

Game 

Berks 

106 

Eckville 

9,197 

Deer,  Grouse,  Squirrel,  Turkey 

110 

Shartlesville 

10,093 

Deer,  Grouse,  Squirrel,  Turkey 

182 

Kutztown 

273 

Deer,  Rabbit,  Pheasant, 
Woodcock 

274 

Fritztown 

334 

Deer,  Squirrel 

280 

Bernville 

1,233 

Deer,  Rabbit,  Pheasant, 
Woodcock,  Waterfowl 

Bucks 

56 

Upper  Black  Eddy 

1,740 

Deer,  Grouse,  Rabbit,  Ducks, 
Squirrel 

139 

Perkasie 

261 

Deer,  Rabbit,  Ducks 

157 

Harrow 

2,010 

Deer,  Rabbit,  Squirrel 

196 

Trumbauersville 

309 

Deer,  Rabbit,  Pheasant, 
Squirrel 

Chester 

43 

Elverson 

1,812 

Deer,  Rabbit,  Squirrel, 
Pheasant,  Grouse 

Dauphin 

210 

Lykens 

11,061 

Deer,  Grouse,  Turkey,  Squirrel 

211 

Dauphin 

41 ,392 

Deer,  Grouse,  Turkey,  Squirrel 

246 

Middletown 

424 

Deer,  Grouse,  Rabbit, 
Squirrel 

254 

Halifax 

758 

Waterfowl  Propagation  Island 

258 

Paxton 

637 

Waterfowl  Propagation  Island 

275 

Highspire 

1 

Waterfowl 

Lancaster 

46 

Hopeland 

5,027 

Deer,  Pheasant,  Squirrel, 
Waterfowl 

52 

Bowmansville 

1,447 

Deer,  Grouse,  Squirrel 

136 

Kirkwood 

91 

Deer,  Squirrel,  Rabbit 

156 

Elstonville 

4,537 

Deer,  Squirrel,  Pheasant, 
Turkey 

220 

Reinholds 

96 

Pheasant,  Rabbit 

288 

Martic  Forge 

89 

Rabbit,  Woodcock,  Squirrel 

Lebanon 

145 

Mt.  Gretna 

2,792 

Deer,  Pheasant,  Rabbit, 
Squirrel,  Woodcock 

225 

Newmanstown 

297 

Deer,  Squirrel,  Turkey 

Lehigh 

205 

Schnecksville 

1,303 

Deer,  Pheasant,  Rabbit, 
Woodcock 

217 

Slatedale 

4,070 

Deer,  Turkey,  Grouse 

Montgomery 

234 

Linfield 

158 

Pheasant,  Rabbit 

Northampton 

168 

Wind  Gap 

5,091 

Deer,  Grouse,  Rabbit,  Turkey 

Schuylkill 

80 

Rock 

8,236 

Deer,  Grouse,  Turkey,  Squirrel 

106 

Drehersville 

9,197 

Deer,  Grouse,  Turkey,  Squirrel 

110 

Auburn 

10,093 

Deer,  Grouse,  Squirrel,  Turkey 

132 

Weishample 

1,247 

Deer,  Grouse,  Squirrel,  Turkey 

160 

Pine  Grove 

245 

Pheasant,  Squirrel,  Rabbit 

222 

New  Ringgold 

821 

Deer,  Squirrel,  Rabbit,  Turkey 

227 

Barnesville 

1,496 

Deer,  Pheasant,  Rabbit, 
Turkey 

229 

Ravine 

2,890 

Deer,  Grouse,  Rabbit,  Turkey 

257 

Tamaqua 

3,417 

Deer,  Pheasant,  Rabbit, 
Turkey 

286 

Schuylkill  Haven 

457 

Deer,  Rabbit,  Ducks, 
Woodcock 

York 

83 

York  Furnace 

768 

Deer,  Pheasant,  Rabbit 

181 

Kyleville 

563 

Deer,  Pheasant,  Grouse, 
Rabbit 

242 

Rossville 

1,517 

Deer,  Grouse,  Pheasant, 
Rabbit 

243 

Franklintown 

1,166 

Deer,  Grouse,  Squirrel, 
Pheasant,  Woodcock 
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FARM  GAME  COOPERATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Number 

County 

Acreage 

of  Farms 

Berks 

64,164 

576 

Bucks 

9,125 

119 

Chester 

18,685 

187 

Dauphin 

39,624 

402 

Lancaster 

82,320 

987 

Lebanon 

24,678 

242 

Lehigh 

15,369 

184 

Montgomery 

10,292 

128 

Northampton 

40,297 

435 

Schuylkill 

68,880 

669 

York 

74,232 

667 

ties.  The  5000-acre  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area  in  Leba- 
non and  Lancaster  counties  has  excel- 
lent duck  and  goose  shooting.  Middle 
Creek  also  provides  recreation  to  thou- 
sands of  Pennsylvanians  who  hunt 
other  species,  fish,  take  pictures,  hike, 
and  look  at  birds  and  animals.  If  you 
visit  Middle  Creek,  be  sure  to  see  the 
exhibits  at  the  Visitors  Center. 

With  so  many  people  and  extremely 
heavy  hunting  pressure,  it  is  fortunate 
that  over  three-quarters  of  a million 
acres  in  the  Southeast  are  open  to  pub- 
lic hunting. 

MOURNING  DOVES  are  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly popular  game  bird  and,  with  over 
500,000  acres  of  private  land  enrolled  in  the 
Farm  Game  and  Safety  Zone  programs,  there 
are  plenty  of  places  to  find  them. 


SAFETY  ZONE  PROGRAM 

Number 

County 

Acreage 

of  Tracts 

Berks 

5,773 

49 

Bucks 

2,064 

25 

Chester 

307 

3 

Dauphin 

10,040 

62 

Lancaster 

19,848 

181 

Lebanon 

8,882 

68 

Lehigh 

3,126 

23 

Montgomery 

4,459 

31 

Northampton 

3,924 

17 

Schuylkill 

10,317 

76 

York 

25,808 

194 

The  bulk  of  this  land  comes  under 
the  Game  Commission’s  Farm  Game 
and  Safety  Zone  programs.  Currently, 
447,666  acres  of  private  land  in  this 
region  are  open  to  public  hunting 
through  the  Farm  Game  Program, 
while  94,548  acres  are  leased  for  the 
same  purpose  under  the  Safety  Zone 
Program.  (See  nearby  tables  for  county 
breakdowns.)  The  Safety  Zone  areas 
can  be  recognized  by  the  black  and 
white  signs  erected  around  farm  build- 
ings. 

These  two  programs  are  the  most 
valuable  assets  Pennsylvania  sportsmen 
have  in  the  Southeast  region.  Land- 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESOURCES 
LAND  OPEN  TO  PUBLIC  HUNTING  IN 
SOUTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 


County 

Name 

Location 

Acreage  Open 
to  Hunting 

Berks 

French  Creek  State  Park 

Birdsboro 

5,000 

Bucks 

Nockamixon  State  Park 

Quakertown 

3,000 

Lebanon/ 

Schuylkill 

Swatara  State  Park 

Pine  Grove 

3,600 

Chester 

Marsh  Creek  State  Park 

Eagle 

1,000 

Montgomery 

Evansburg  State  Park 

Collegeville 

1,000 

Northampton 

Jacobsburg  Env.  Ed.  Center 

Belfast 

1,000 

Schuylkill 

Locust  Lake  State  Park 

Mahanoy  City 

1,045 

Schuylkill 

Tuscarora  State  Park 

Barnesville 

1,100 

Schuylkill/Berks/ 

Dauphin 

Weiser  State  Forest 
(10  tracts) 

18,284 

owner-cooperators  in  this  region  toler- 
ate the  heaviest  hunting  pressure  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  state  and,  per- 
haps, the  entire  country.  Cooperators 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  continuing 
to  make  their  lands  available  to  public 
hunting,  and  hunters  should  be  com- 
mended for  making  these  programs  so 
successful.  If  more  hunters  would  ask 
permission  before  hunting  private 
land,  and  then  treat  private  properties 
with  utmost  respect,  the  future  of  these 
programs  would  be  guaranteed. 

The  42  tracts  of  State  Game  Lands 
in  the  Southeast  total  139,206  acres. 
Nearly  all  of  this  land  is  open  to  the 
licensed  hunter  (see  chart  for  locations 
and  game  found  there),  as  well  as  the 
hiker,  birdwatcher  and  other  outdoor 
enthusiasts.  Delaware  and  Philadel- 
phia counties  are  the  only  two  in  the 
region  — and  the  state  — in  which  there 
are  no  State  Game  Lands. 

Several  State  Forests  and  eight  State 
Parks,  under  control  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Environmental 
Resources,  have  land  open  to  public 
hunting.  Parks  total  24,329  acres  in  the 
Southeast  (see  chart  for  names  and 
locations).  On  all  Environmental  Re- 
sources lands,  certain  areas  around  rec- 
reational facilities  are  considered 
Safety  Zones  in  which  no  hunting  is 
permitted. 

The  Southeast  has  three  federal  in- 


stallations with  land  open  to  public 
hunting.  The  Fort  Indiantown  Gap 
Military  Reservation,  near  Annville,  in 
Dauphin  and  Lebanon  counties,  offers 
around  9000  acres  for  public  hunting. 
Sportsmen  interested  in  hunting  at  the 
reservation  must  obtain  a free  permit 
at  the  Provost  Marshal’s  Headquarters 
before  going  to  the  designated  open 
areas.  Leading  game  species  there  are 
deer,  grouse  and  turkeys. 

Another  federal  installation  is  In- 
dian Rock  Dam,  York  County,  where 
the  Game  Commission  leases  1539 
acres  from  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Both  ring-necked  pheasants 
and  cottontail  rabbits  can  be  found 
here.  At  Blue  Marsh  Dam,  Berks 
County,  the  Game  Commission  leases 
another  2933  acres  from  the  corps  for 
hunting. 

Private  industrial  properties  and 
many  municipalities  also  open  land  to 
hunting.  You  will  find  these  properties 
scattered  throughout  the  Southeast. 

In  summing  up  hunting  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  one  point  stands 
out.  This  corner  of  Pennsylvania  offers 
more  small  game  hunting  to  more 
hunters  than  any  other  region  in  the 
commonwealth.  But  in  spite  of  the  ter- 
rific hunting  pressure,  the  Southeast 
provides  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  with 
excellent  small  and  big  game  hunting 
opportunities. 
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The  Red  Moon  Incident 

By  Al  Shimmel 


THE  BLUE  jay  searched  the  upper 
story  of  hardwoods,  hoping  to  find 
a nest  of  late  fledglings  to  plunder.  Its 
sharp  prying  eyes  discovered  a cocoon 
of  spider  eggs  tucked  under  a wedge  of 
loose  bark.  It  tore  away  the  silk  wrap- 
ping and  swallowed  the  eggs.  Its  atten- 
tion then  turned  toward  a slight  sliding 
sound  from  a clump  of  underbrush  be- 
low. It  cocked  its  head  to  one  side  to 
pinpoint  the  location,  then  dropped  on 
half-closed  wings  to  investigate.  Before 
its  feet  reached  the  branch  of  its  choice, 
its  eye  caught  a motion  that  sent  it 
screaming  away  in  mortal  terror. 

Had  the  branch  been  a scant  inch 
lower,  the  heart-shape  head  with  its 
poison-filled  fangs  would  have  found 
its  mark.  So  closely  did  the  pattern  of 
irregular  brown  diamonds  on  a pale 
ocher  background  match  the  forest 
floor  that  only  the  motion  of  the  snake 
drawing  into  its  striking  curve  warned 
the  jay.  The  constant  flicking  of  its 
tongue  and  the  dry  whir  of  its  rattle 
were  outward  signs  of  annoyance.  But 
soon  these  were  stilled. 

The  snake  had  fed  well  on  chip- 
munks and  other  small  rodents  during 
the  late  spring,  but  now  it  was  hungry. 
The  drought  and  midsummer  heat  had 
driven  its  prey  deep  underground. 
There  they  lapsed  into  a somnolent 
state,  awaiting  the  cooling  rains  of  au- 
tumn to  awaken  and  restore  them  to 
activity.  The  shortage  of  food  forced 
the  snake  from  its  usual  haunts  to  other 
hunting  grounds.  It  slowly  flowed 
down  the  ridge  toward  the  swamp  as  if 
pulled  by  an  invisible  leash.  . . . 

The  sun  had  scarcely  passed  below 
the  hills  when  a doe  and  her  nearly 
grown  fawns  paused  at  the  edge  of  an 
ancient  camp  clearing.  She  swung  her 
head  and  ears  forward,  toward  a sound 
that  was  moving  steadily  in  her  direc- 
tion. When  a porcupine  emerged  from 
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the  edge  of  the  woods  the  doe  relaxed, 
remembered  an  itch  at  the  base  of  her 
left  ear,  swung  her  head  and  scratched 
vigorously  with  her  hind  foot.  Re- 
lieved, she  moved  ahead,  browsing  as 
she  went.  The  fawns  nibbled,  but  were 
more  inclined  to  frolic. 

Sparse  grass  in  the  clearing  found 
scant  lodging  in  this  soil  underlain 
with  sand.  The  heat  had  parched  the 
grass  until  the  only  clumps  that  showed 
a bit  of  green  were  those  few  blades 
that  grew  in  the  shade  around  the  bor- 
der. A fringe  of  bracken,  browned  by 
the  heat,  cast  darker  shadows  on  the 
sand. 

It  would  have  taken  a sharp  eye  to 
detect  the  rattler’s  form.  It  lay  under 
the  largest  clump  of  bracken,  its  body 
camouflaged  perfectly  against  the 
patchwork  of  light  and  shadow.  The 
heart-shape  head  rested  lightly  on  re- 
laxed coils.  Here  was  a hunter's  silence 
and  patience  clothed  in  yellow  scales. 

Nervous  Rattle 

Although  snakes  do  not  hear  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  the  nerve 
endings  in  its  belly  picked  up  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  whitetails'  feet  long  before 
they  entered  the  clearing.  It  lifted  its 
head  above  the  deadly  coils  and  flicked 
its  forked  tongue  back  and  forth,  tast- 
ing the  air.  The  long  body  tightened 
like  a steel  spring.  The  rattle  ticked 
nervously  as  it  readied  to  sound  a 
warning. 

The  doe  entered  the  clearing.  Sud- 
denly, she  stopped.  The  fawns,  caught 
unaware,  bumped  her  flanks.  When 
she  snorted  with  annoyance  her 
cleared  nostrils  caught  the  faint  musky 
scent  eminating  from  the  sand.  Neck 
outstretched,  nostrils  flared  and  ears 
twitching  nervously,  she  tried  to  locate 
the  menace.  For  a full  minute  she  re- 
mained frozen.  Next  she  struck  the 
ground  sharply  with  her  forefoot.  The 
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THEY  BARELY  had  time  to  settle  before  an 
owl  darted  in  on  silent  wings.  Before  either 
could  dodge,  the  smaller  was  swept  away. 


vibrations  reached  a dozen  yards  and 
activated  the  sensitive  nerves  along  the 
snake’s  belly.  With  heat  sensitive  fron- 
tal pits  it  tried  to  locate  their  origin. 
Unable  to  find  what  it  sought,  it  re- 
acted by  whirring  its  rattles  to  an  audi- 
ble pitch. 

The  doe  struck  the  ground  again. 
Behind  her,  while  the  danger  sounded 
in  their  ears  and  crept  into  their  noses, 
the  fawns  remained  still.  The  sound, 
rising  in  pitch  ancj  intensity,  impressed 
them  with  its  warning.  Slowly,  as  the 
snake  moved  away,  its  menacing  sound 
diminished  until  it  faded  away  in  a few 
warning  ticks.  The  doe,  satisfied  that 
the  danger  had  ended,  moved  along 
the  trail. 

The  Red  Moon  twilight  deepened 
into  dusk.  Little  relief  from  the  heat 
that  held  the  swamp,  lake  and  high 


plateau  in  a stifling  grasp  followed. 
The  golden  crescent  quarter- moon  was 
snared  in  the  branches  of  a silver 
maple.  It’s  reflections  danced  across 
the  water,  bubbling  from  the  cradle 
of  the  maple  roots  and  wandering 
through  the  lush  vegetation.  In  its  jour- 
ney the  water  joined  the  darker  waters 
of  the  swamp.  Tall  blueberry  bushes 
bent  under  the  weight  of  overripe  fruit 
and  sphagnum  tussocks  were  smoth- 
ered by  cranberry  vines,  heavily  laden 
with  scarlet  fruits. 

Sculptured  Galleries 

A few  yards  up  the  slope  a red  maple 
clung  tenaciously  to  life.  Its  lower 
branches,  still  vigorous  with  leaves  be- 
lied the  stark  dead  top  where  lightning 
had  opened  the  way  for  wood  beetles 
and  carpenter  ants.  Woodpeckers  had 
discovered  the  insects  and  constructed 
a tenement  adjacent  to  the  abundant 
food  supply.  When  the  supply  was  ex- 
hausted the  insects  moved  on,  leaving 
their  sculptured  galleries  to  the  flying 
squirrels. 

In  the  stuffy  darkness,  a flying  squir- 
rel, annoyed  by  the  restlessness  of  her 
growing  young,  climbed  to  the  moonlit 
entrance  and  looked  out.  Cautiously, 
she  emerged  and  hung,  head  down- 
ward. Her  gray  fur  blended  perfectly 
with  the  dead  wood.  She  yawned 
widely,  licked  her  already  spotless  fur 
and  then  groomed  her  face  and  ears. 
Meticulously,  she  combed  her  long  sen- 
sitive whiskers. 

A plump  sphinx  moth  alighted  a few 
inches  away.  With  the  agility  of  a 
boxer,  a white-gloved  paw  shot  out 
and,  seconds  later,  the  wings  of  the 
moth  fluttered  down  to  the  litter  be- 
low. 

The  young  crowded  through  the 
doorway  to  share  the  unexpected  wind- 
fall. When  they  finished  the  moth  she 
drove  them  back  with  querulous  chip- 
pings. 

Turning,  she  launched  herself  out- 
ward and  downward  in  a long  glide  to 
the  tree  by  the  spring.  She  paused  there 
for  some  time  before  creeping  cau- 
tiously for  a quick  drink.  She  retreated 
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hurriedly  when  a horned  owl  boomed 
his  hunting  call  from  across  the 
swamp.  The  squirrel  did  not  pause  un- 
til she  was  safely  hidden  among  the 
maple’s  leafy  branches.  Again  the  call 
came,  but  muted  by  the  distance.  It 
quavered  slightly,  betraying  it  as  a 
juvenile. 

Slight  Noise 

The  squirrel  was  startled  again  by  a 
slight  noise  below.  Peering  down  from 
her  hiding  place,  she  saw  the  doe 
lead  her  fawns  to  the  spring.  They 
quenched  their  thirst  then  fed  along 
the  borders  of  the  swamp.  At  midnight 
they  bedded  for  a time  on  a grassy 
hummock  in  the  midst  of  the  swamp. 

With  the  sinking  of  the  moon,  the 
predawn  darkness  awakened  them  for 
a brief  activity  before  day.  They  moved 
indolently,  spurred  by  the  heat  that 
grew  with  the  light.  Far  away  to  the 
west  lightning  flickered  restlessly 
against  heaping  clouds.  The  frogs 
stilled  their  voices,  smothered  by  the 
hot,  velvety  blackness.  . . . 

The  rattler  spent  the  fruitless  mid- 
night hours  in  the  shadow  of  a log 
at  the  edge  of  the  swamp.  When  the 
moon  disappeared  into  the  thickening 
clouds  the  snake  left  its  hiding  place 
and  moved  along  the  faint  trail  toward 
the  spring.  It  paused  at  the  water,  its 
tongue  flicking  restlessly.  Satisfied  that 
no  danger  threatened  it  stole  a drink 
and  then  moved  to  a dry  patch  of  grass 
that  carpeted  the  ground  between  the 
maple’s  buttressed  roots.  It  did  not  coil 
but  lay  relaxed,  except  for  the  cocked 
striking  curve  in  its  neck. 

Inside  the  hollow  maple  on  the  slope 
above,  the  heat  grew  more  and  more 
oppressive.  The  young  rebellious  mem- 
bers of  the  mother’s  family  climbed 
through  the  doorway.  Two  of  the  brood 
paused  there  a moment  before  they 
moved  to  the  stub  above.  They  barely 
had  time  to  settle  before  an  owl  darted 
in  on  silent  wings.  Before  either  could 
dodge,  the  smaller  was  swept  away 
while  the  other  fell  in  terror  from  the 
snag.  It  righted  itself,  then  planed 


THE  OTHER  fell  in  terror,  righted  itself,  and 
then  landed  awkwardly  against  the  rough 
bark,  just  above  the  roots. 

down  to  the  tree  by  the  spring  to  land 
awkwardly  against  the  rough  bark,  just 
above  the  roots. 

Scarcely  had  the  squirrel  touched 
down  than  there  was  a flash  of  move- 
ment too  rapid  for  any  protective  reac- 
tion. In  that  fragment  of  time  a num- 
ber of  things  happened.  The  snake’s 
head  shot  forward,  its  mouth  opened, 
the  needle  pointed  fangs,  directed  by 
the  heat  sensitive  pits,  buried  them- 
selves in  the  little  squirrel’s  left  side, 
just  above  its  wing-like  membrane. 
The  venom  took  effect.  The  heart  quiv- 
ered and  stopped.  One  claw  held  with 
a convulsive  quiver  but  soon  relaxed. 

For  a full  minute  the  snake  lay  quiet. 
It  then  moved  toward  the  lifeless  body, 
touching  it  again  and  again  with  its 
blunt  head.  Finally,  satisfied  that  the 
poison  had  done  its  work,  the  snake 
unhinged  its  jaws  and  proceeded  to  en- 
gulf its  victim  with  slow  peristalic  pul- 
sings. 

After  the  squirrel  had  completely 
disappeared,  the  snake  moved  slug- 
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gishly  up  the  slope  to  higher  ground.  In 
the  small  opening  beside  the  trail  it 
stretched  full  length  in  the  shade,  just 
as  the  copper  disk  of  the  sun  showed 
dimly  through  the  rising  mists.  To  the 
west  the  clouds  darkened  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  rolling  thunder.  . . . 

The  doe  paused  at  the  edge  of  the 
swamp,  stood  for  a moment  silhouet- 
ted against  the  sun,  then  turned  pur- 
posefully and  followed  the  trail  to  the 
spring.  The  fawns  came  behind  in  sin- 
gle file.  They  paused  at  the  spring  just 
long  enough  to  drink,  then  pushed 
ahead  toward  a protected  thicket  that 
would  break  the  fury  of  the  threaten- 
ing storm. 

Suddenly  there  came  to  her  nostrils 
the  musky  smell  of  death  she  had 
learned  to  hate.  Again  came  the  angry 
whir  of  the  rattle,  rising  to  a warning 
pitch.  The  snake,  sluggish  from  its 
meal,  coiled  slowly  and  refused  to  give 
ground.  The  deer  gave  her  challenge, 
giving  the  reptile  an  opportunity  to 
move,  but  the  vibrations  of  her  stamp- 
ing feet  went  unheeded.  Again  she 


stamped,  the  pounding  of  her  front 
feet  signaling  that  she  intended  to  ad- 
vance. 

The  rattle  sounded  steadily.  The 
snake  would  not  move,  except  to  strike. 

Slowly  the  doe  advanced.  The  fawns 
stood  frozen  by  fear.  Cautiously,  the 
deer  gauged  the  distance  between  her 
and  the  deadly  heart-shape  head 
poised  above  the  muscular  coils. 

What  living  creature  can  elude  that 
lightning  strike? 

The  doe  leaped  high,  arching  her 
back  and  drawing  her  hard  black 
hooves  together  to  form  an  impervious 
shield.  With  the  force  of  a piledriver 
she  smashed  the  deadly  head  and 
writhing  coils  into  the  hard  earth. 
Again  and  again  the  bunched  hooves 
hammered  away  until  her  breath  came 
in  whistling  snorts.  The  fawns  looked 
on,  frozen  by  their  mother’s  anger. 

Her  wrath  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  come.  She  summoned  her  fawns 
with  gentle  persuasive  murmurings. 
They  came  timidly,  sniffing  fearfully  at 
the  trampled  ground  and  the  remains 
of  reptilian  flesh.  The  doe  called  again 
and  all  three  moved  hurriedly  away. 

A blinding  flash  of  lightning  bright- 
ened the  hillside  and  the  gloomy 
swamp.  The  gray  curtain  of  rain  came 
just  as  the  three  entered  the  shelter  of 
the  thicket.  There  they  crouched  to 
wait  out  the  storm.  The  rain  covered 
the  last  trace  of  the  terror  of  the 
swamp. 

The  rain  slowed.  A robin  mounted 
the  top  of  a tree  and  announced  the  end 
of  the  storm.  The  Red  Moon  incident 
was  over. 


Drumming  Grouse  By  Gerry  Putt 

Using  his  tail  as  a brace  and  vigorously  flapping  against  the  air,  the  drumming 
male  grouse  is  enticing  females  and  warning  rival  males  to  stay  away.  Although 
grouse  can  be  heard  drumming  throughout  the  year,  it’s  springtime  when  the 
activity  is  most  intense.  Research  has  shown  that  over  the  three-week  period  when 
the  breeding  season  peaks,  males  defending  territories  can  lose  one-half  percent 
of  their  body  weight  per  day.  In  good  habitat  territories  can  be  eight  to  ten  acres  in 
size.  After  breeding,  males  and  females  part  company.  It’s  entirely  up  to  the 
females  to  incubate  and  raise  the  young. 
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WITH  THE  Aquatic  Vegetation  Cutter,  managers  hope  to  make  the  wetlands  around  Pyma- 
tuning  and  Conneaut  Marsh  more  attractive  to  waterfowl. 


Cuttings  for  Ducklings 

By  Mark  Lindberg,  Andrea  Sakash  and  Fred  Hartman 


ATERFOWL  and  a host  of  other 
wetland  birds  will,  we  hope, 
soon  find  better  nesting  conditions  at 
the  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management 
Area  and  at  Conneaut  Marsh.  Through 
the  years  these  Game  Commission 
marshes  have  become  so  clogged  with 
aquatic  vegetation  — much  of  it  not 
beneficial  to  waterfowl  — that  they’ve 
lost  their  appeal  to  ducks,  particularly 
for  breeding  areas.  To  remedy  this  situ- 
ation, the  Game  Commission  pur- 
chased an  Aquatic  Vegetation  Cutter 
(AVC)  and  has  been  using  the  machine 
to  open  up  the  marshes  so  they’ll  be 
more  attractive  to  more  birds. 

The  AVC  is  a specially  designed  flat- 
bottom  boat  with  four  front-mounted 
rotating  cutting  blades  that  chop  up 
vegetation,  debris  and  brush,  leaving  a 
clear  channel  in  its  wake.  This  modern 
tool  was  purchased  with  funds  from 
the  sales  of  Pennsylvania  duck  stamps 
and  a matching  grant  from  Ducks  Un- 
limited's MARSH  program. 

The  AVC  is  a slow  moving  machine 


that  can  be  operated  in  as  little  as  18 
inches  of  water.  It  has  been  used  from 
April  through  September  each  year 
since  1985,  and  will  continue  to  be  used 
for  several  more  years. 

To  determine  the  effects  of  this  new 
tool,  the  Game  Commission  has  been 
monitoring  waterfowl  abundance  in 
relation  to  the  changing  habitats.  This 
project  is  directed  by  PGC  Biologist 
Fred  Hartman  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Nastase. 
Riology  Department,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  Assistance  is  pro- 
vided by  Dr.  Richard  Hartman,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Pymatuning  Laboratory  of 
Ecology,  and  Land  Managers  Keith 
Harbaugh  and  John  Miller. 


Mark  Lindberg  and  Andrea  Sa- 
kash were  biology  students  at  Indi- 
ana University  of  Pennsylvania 
when  they  worked  on  the  initial 
phases  of  this  study.  Fred  Hartman 
is  the  PGC  Waterfowl  Biologist. 
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THE  AVC  is  being  used  to  make  a network  of 
interconnecting  channels  through  the  marsh. 
Upon  completion  there  will  be  a 50:50  ratio 
of  open  water  to  marsh. 


Background  Data 

The  original  Pymatuning  Swamp 
was  created  several  thousand  years  ago, 
during  the  last  ice  age.  It  initially  was  a 
wooded  bog  of  approximately  10,400 
acres  and  formed  the  headwaters  of  the 
Shenango  River.  The  swamp  was  a 
favorite  roosting  place  for  passenger 
pigeons,  one  of  the  last  strongholds  of 
the  wild  turkey  before  its  successful 
comeback,  and  was  home  to  many  spe- 
cies of  waterfowl.  Construction  of  the 
Pymatuning  Dam  was  started  in  1931. 
The  upper  reservoir  was  flooded  in 
early  1934  and  the  lower  reservoir  was 
filled  during  the  1935-36  winter.  That 
flooding  inundated  much  of  the  marsh 
and  its  vegetation. 

The  1930s  found  waterfowl  popula- 
tions declining  across  the  continent, 
due  primarily  to  severe  drought  con- 
ditions and  rampant  drainage  of 
marshes.  In  one  of  their  first  attempts 
to  help  waterfowl,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion established  the  Pymatuning  State 
Game  Refuge  in  1935.  Soon  after  the 
flooding,  cattail,  coontail,  pondweeds, 
waterweed,  sedges,  smartweed,  and 
other  aquatic  plants  grew  to  form 
dense  beds  that  spread  over  many  acres 
of  the  lake.  At  that  time  Game  Com- 
mission personnel  planted  wild  rice, 
duck  wheat,  wild  celerv,  wild  duck 


millet,  sago  pond  weed  and  other  bene- 
ficial plants  to  further  enhance  the 
area  for  waterfowl.  By  1944,  however, 
because  of  an  abundance  of  carp  and 
the  turbidity  they  create,  the  reservoir 
was  largely  devoid  of  submerged  vege- 
tation. 

Soon  after  the  Pymatuning  Refuge 
was  established,  it  was  recognized  that 
it  held  great  potential  as  an  important 
feeding,  resting,  and  nesting  area  for 
waterfowl  and  water  birds.  For  several 
years  following  flooding,  waterfowl 
numbers  at  Pymatuning  skyrocketed. 
The  numbers  of  nesting  mallards, 
black  ducks,  wood  ducks,  and  blue- 
winged teal  were  most  notable.  A cen- 
sus conducted  in  October  1935,  showed 
that  72  percent  of  the  ducks  present 
were  black  ducks,  mallards,  and  bald- 
pates.  A survey  made  a year  later  found 
60,000  to  70,000  waterfowl  were  using 
Pymatuning.  But  by  1940  the  numbers 
of  ducks  breeding  at  Pymatuning 
started  a decline  that  continued  for 
decades.  This  decline  was  not  surpris- 
ing, though.  A newly  flooded  area  nor- 
mally attracts  many  waterfowl  for  the 
first  five  to  ten  years  after  flooding. 
Then,  because  of  habitat  changes 
brought  about  by  natural  marsh  suc- 
cession, the  number  of  birds  using  the 
area  decreases  substantially.  That's  es- 
sentially what  happened  at  Pymatun- 
ing. Three  basic  habitat  changes  oc- 
curred. First,  the  aquatic  vegetation 
preferred  by  ducks  was  destroyed  by 
flooding  and  carp  activity.  Second,  ex- 
tensive dense  stands  of  less  desirable 
aquatic  plants  were  formed.  Finally, 
the  fields  and  open  areas  surrounding 
the  marsh  that  provided  nest  sites  for 
ducks  in  the  '30s  had  reverted  to  bushy 
and  wooded  areas  that  offered  little  for 
waterfowl. 

Little  is  known  about  the  actual 
numbers  of  birds  that  nested  around 
Pymatuning  between  its  formation  and 
now.  Rails,  bitterns  and  gallinules  have 
always  nested  there.  Canada  geese 
started  nesting  there  in  1938.  Bald 
eagles  arrived  in  1936  and  1937,  and  in 
August,  1938,  38  bald  eagles  were  re- 
ported at  Pymatuning.  Black  terns 
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have  nested  there  since  1934.  In  the  late 
1930s  there  was  a rookery  of  black- 
crowned  night  herons  that  contained 
approximately  50  nests  along  the 
northeast  side  of  the  refuge.  There  also 
was  a large  muskrat  population  in  the 
Pymatuning  area  at  that  time. 

In  1946  the  Game  Commission  be- 
gan acquisition  of  Conneaut  Marsh. 
Conneaut  has  problems  similar  to 
those  of  Pymatuning:  large  areas 
choked  by  vegetation  and  carp.  Unfor- 
tunately, information  about  the  avi- 
fauna at  Conneaut  Marsh  during  its 
development  does  not  exist. 

Pymatuning  and  Conneaut 
Today 

Waterfowl  use  and  production  in  the 
Pymatuning  and  Conneaut  Marsh 
complexes  have  not  been  up  to  accept- 
able standards  for  years.  Natural  eco- 
logical succession  and  some  improper 
water  level  manipulation  decisions 
have  been  the  major  factors.  These 
conditions  have  caused  the  marshes  to 
become  filled  with  dense  vegetation 
with  little  open  water  remaining.  That 
growth,  coupled  with  an  overabun- 
dance of  carp,  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
the  valuable  aquatic  plants  needed  by 
waterfowl. 

With  the  AVC  the  marshes  are  being 
opened  to  provide  a much  better  inter- 
spersion  of  marsh  and  open  water.  It’s 
hoped  this  combination  will  attract 
ducks  and  allow  more  of  them  to  estab- 
lish breeding  territories.  The  AVC  is 
being  used  to  make  a network  of  inter- 
connecting channels  winding  through 
the  marsh,  or  leading  to  newly  created 
potholes.  Upon  completion  there  will 
be  a 50:50  ratio  of  open  water  to 
marsh. 

Our  study  was  initiated  to  document 
changes  in  waterfowl  abundance,  use 
and  nesting  success,  along  with 
changes  in  marsh  ecology  resulting 
from  the  AVC.  Four  research  sites  were 
established  in  the  Pymatuning-Con- 
neaut  Marsh  complex.  Each  is  repre- 
sentative of  a different  marsh  type. 
Aerial  photographs,  both  infrared  and 


Leonard  Lee  Rue  III 

THE  number  and  nesting  success  of  water- 
fowl  and  other  wetland  birds  is  being  moni- 
tored at  each  research  site. 

color,  were  taken  of  each  site  before 
cutting  began,  and  others  will  be  taken 
periodically  during  the  course  of  the 
project.  These  photos  will  illustrate 
changes  in  the  marshes  and  will  be 
used  to  record  waterfowl  usage  pat- 
terns. The  number  and  nesting  success 
of  waterfowl  and  other  wetland  birds 
will  be  collected  at  each  research  site. 
Also,  species  of  marsh  vegetation  are 
being  monitored  at  each  site,  and 
water  quality  analyses  will  be  done  to 
establish  chemical  parameters  and 
document  changes  as  the  marshes  are 
opened  up.  Water  chemistry  indicates 
the  productivity  of  a marsh:  the  release 
of  nutrients  from  detritus,  the  growth 
of  certain  plant  species,  and  the  abun- 
dance and  diversity  of  insects  (duckling 
food)  associated  with  a marsh  ecosys- 
tem. 


We  collected  base  line  data  on  the 
above  items  in  1985  and  1986.  The 
same  information  will  be  collected 
every  year  the  AVC  is  used. 

Aerial  photographs  were  taken  in 
the  summers  of  1985  and  1986.  They 
are  quite  valuable  for  mapping  aquatic 
vegetative  habitats  which  we  can  then 
relate  to  bird  use.  By  using  those  photos 
and  spending  many  hours  wading 
through  the  marshes  we’ve  docu- 


Waterfowl  and  Marsh  Data 
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IT  IS  HOPED  that  hunters  will  find  more  hunt- 
ing opportunities  as  the  waterfowl  habitat 
management  techniques  take  effect. 

merited  the  proliferation  of  cattails, 
spatterdock,  smartweed,  purple  loose- 
strife, alder,  and  dogwood,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  more  desirable  plants  such  as 
bulrushes,  spikerushes,  pondweeds 
and  arrowheads.  There  are  some  spots 
with  thriving  stands  of  burreeds,  a 
plant  ducks  particularly  prefer.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  plant  is  not  as  widespread 
throughout  the  marshes  as  we  would 
like. 

The  breeding  bird  data  we  collected 
in  the  project’s  first  year  turned  up 
some  interesting  things  and  showed 
some  major  departures  from  recorded 
observations  made  years  ago.  The  com- 
mon gallinule  appears  to  be  the  most 
common  breeding  wetland  bird  in  the 
study  areas.  The  wood  duck  seems  to 
be  the  most  abundant  species  of  water- 
fowl  that  nests  in  this  marsh  complex. 
We  even  located  some  key  evening  roost 
areas  for  wood  ducks.  The  preservation 
of  these  is  vitally  important  to  the  spe- 
cies’ wellbeing.  Mallards,  about  half  as 
abundant  as  woodies,  are  the  second 
most  abundant  duck.  Although  we  did 
not  observe  as  many  breeding  mallards 
as  expected  in  the  Pymatuning-Con- 
neaut  Marsh  complex,  we  think  it  is 
still  an  important  staging  area  and  that 
they  nest  in  nearby  areas.  We  base  this 
conclusion  on  the  large  number  of  mal- 
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lards  we  band  in  the  summer.  Blue- 
winged teal  ranks  third  in  abundance 
but  their  status  is  not  as  clear  as  the 
others  because  they  nest  late  and  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  determine  if  ob- 
served bluewings  are  local  breeders  or 
migrants.  Only  one  each  of  green- 
winged teal,  black  duck  and  gadwall 
were  observed  early  in  the  breeding 
season,  so  it’s  impossible  to  determine 
the  status  of  these. 

The  waterfowl  nesting  information 
we  found  is  noticeably  different  from 
that  found  40  to  50  years  ago.  Back 
then  mallards  and  black  ducks  were 
the  most  common  breeders;  they  were 
found  in  about  equal  numbers.  Wood 
ducks  were  in  third  place  and  both  teal 
were  listed  as  common  breeders.  It  also 
was  reported  then  that  pintails,  gad- 
walls,  wigeon,  shovelers,  redheads, 
ring-necked  ducks  and  ruddy  ducks 
were  breeding  in  these  marshes,  al- 
though none  was  abundant. 

During  our  investigations  we  ob- 
served sora  and  Virginia  rails,  common 
snipe,  American  and  least  bitterns, 
black  terns,  common  gallinules,  and 
coots.  Other  birds  associated  with  the 
marshes  were  red-winged  blackbirds, 
marsh  wrens,  black-crowned  night 
herons,  green-backed  herons,  great 
blue  herons,  and  red-tailed  and  red- 
shouldered hawks.  All  were  listed  as 
breeders  in  the  old  Pymatuning 
Swamp,  but  no  details  were  given  con- 
cerning their  abundance.  At  that  time 
pied- billed  grebes  were  listed  as  breed- 
ers, but  we  have  not  observed  any  dur- 
ing our  recent  studies. 

Preliminary  Conclusions 

The  AVC  makes  slow  progress,  but  it 
is  creating  openings  that  have  already 
benefitted  many  species  of  birds.  Base- 
line data  and  observations  so  far 
strongly  suggest  that  much  can  be  done 
to  increase  duck  populations  in  these 
marshes. 

Guidelines  are  being  developed  to 
indicate  which  marsh  types  are  pre- 
ferred by  ducks  and  which  types  need 
to  be  cut. 

In  addition  to  opening  the  marsh 
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with  the  AVC,  other  management 
practices  can  enhance  duck  production 
on  these  areas.  Nesting  devices  can  be 
erected  for  wood  ducks  and  mallards. 
In  fact,  a local  waterfowl  group 
already  has  started  putting  up  wood 
duck  boxes  in  Conneaut  Marsh.  More 
upland  areas  could  be  made  suitable 
for  nesting  waterfowl.  Converting 
wooded  areas  to  grassland  and  brushy 
habitats  would  help.  Care,  however, 
must  be  taken  in  converting  wooded 
areas  so  cavity  trees,  wood  duck  roost- 
ing sites,  and  trees  used  by  eagles  are 
protected. 

The  influence  of  predators  is  a factor 
that  should  be  examined.  The  area’s 
diverse  habitats  sustain  many  preda- 
tors, and  it  has  been  shown  elsewhere 
that  ducks  are  among  the  few  game 
species  whose  numbers  can  be  influ- 
enced by  predators.  Mammals  and 
snapping  turtles  are  the  ones  having 
the  most  effect  on  ducks. 

The  open  water  areas  being  created 


Much  of  the  information  in  the  first 
part  of  this  article  was  taken  from: 

CONKLIN,  W.G.  1939.  The  Pyma- 
tuning  State  Game  Refuge  and 
Museum.  Pa.  Game  Commission 
Bulletin  No.  19,  52  pp. 

GRIMM,  W.  C.  1952.  Birds  of  the 
Pymatuning  Region.  Pa.  Game 
Commission.  226  pp. 


should  allow  more  ducks  to  establish 
breeding  territories,  especially  if  good 
nesting  cover  is  developed  nearby.  And, 
again,  for  wood  ducks  roost  sites  must 
be  preserved. 

Marshes  in  the  Pymatuning-Con- 
neaut  Marsh  complex  need  to  be  reju- 
venated to  benefit  the  ducks.  With  the 
AVC  and  the  Game  Commission’s  dedi- 
cation to  sound  waterfowl  manage- 
ment, a big  step  has  been  taken  to  en- 
hance our  waterfowl  resource. 


GAMEcooking  Tips 

Rabbit  Pie 

1  2-  to  2V2-pound  rabbit 

1 cup  flour 

V2  cup  vegetable  oil 

2 to  3 medium  potatoes,  diced 

2 onions,  diced 

2 carrots,  sliced 

2 tablespoons  cornstarch 
Biscuit  dough 

Cut  rabbit  into  serving  pieces.  Soak 
in  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water  for 
six  hours.  Drain  and  wipe  dry.  Dredge 
in  flour  until  coated.  Fry  in  hot  oil  just  to 
brown.  Add  water  to  cover,  and  simmer 
slowly  in  covered  pot  for  one  hour.  Add 
potatoes,  onions,  and  carrots.  Cook 
one-half  hour  longer,  or  until  vege- 
tables are  done.  Stir  the  cornstarch 
into  V2  cup  cold  water,  until  combined. 


Add  to  liquid  and  stir  until  it  is  thick- 
ened. Turn  the  stew  into  a baking  dish, 
and  top  with  biscuit  dough.  Bake  in  a 
400°  oven  15  to  20  minutes,  or  until  the 
dough  is  baked.  Serves  4 

Biscuit  Dough 

2 cups  sifted  flour 

3 teaspoons  baking  powder 
V2  teaspoon  salt 

V2  cup  shortening 
% cup  plus  one  tablespoon  milk 

Sift  dry  ingredients  and  cut  in  short- 
ening until  coarse  crumbs  form.  Pour 
milk  in  center  all  at  once  and  stir 
quickly  until  dough  begins  to  hold  to- 
gether. Dough  should  be  very  soft. 
Knead  8 to  10  strokes,  pat  into  a circle 
and  cut  rounds  with  a biscuit  cutter  or 
a glass.  Place  on  top  of  stew  with  sides 
touching,  covering  top  of  casserole. 

— from  Wild  Game  Cookery 
by  Carol  Vance  Wary 
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Calling  A1 


The  KRAUSE  brothers,  RON- 
ALD, left,  and  BOB,  above, 
bagged  these  birds  in  Brad- 
ford County. 

BOB  JOINES,  Stewartstown,  has  obviously 
learned  a lot  about  turkey  hunting  since  he  took 
up  the  sport  in  1964. 


MIKE  BUCZEH,  New  Castle,  took 
this  15-pound  gobbler  in  Ve- 
nango County. 


_ARRY  HESS,  above,  Wind  Gap, 
joagged  this  18-pounder  in  Pike 
bounty.  JIM  EPLER,  III,  below, 
Vlohnton,  got  his  bird  in  Schuylkill 
bounty. 


MARK  SPANGLER,  York, 
went  to  Tioga  County  for  this 
23-pound  trophy. 


ROLLIN  KEISLING,  Lake  Ariel 
called  this  24-pound 
County  gobbler  to  within  25 
before  firing. 


Gobblers 


l LY  MYERS,  above,  dropped 
E l9-pound  trophy  in  Cameron 
t nty.  GARY  KULP,  Landisville, 
e>w,  went  to  Lycoming  County 
nis  trophy. 


IRVIN  STENBERG,  Ludlow, 
bagged  this  19-pounder  in  Mc- 
Kean County  on  the  opening  day 
last  spring. 


JOHN  MARKS,  Pittsburgh, 
was  72  years  old  when  he 
bagged  this  turkey,  his  first. 


iC  BARNES,  Pittsburgh,  is 
Itsed  with  his  first  spring 
o )ler. 


KEVIN  BAILEY,  above,  Lang- 
home,  and  EARL  WEIN- 
STEIGER,  Bechtelsville,  below, 
each  have  bird  to  be  proud  of. 


The  RICHMOND  brothers,  JASON, 
above,  and  MIKE,  below,  got  their 
trophies  in  Sullivan  County. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Good  Try 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY-  As  dusk 
approached  on  the  second  day  of  the 
antlerless  season  I received  a radio  call 
about  two  deer  stranded  on  the  ice  at 
the  DuBois  reservoir.  When  I arrived, 
several  people  showed  me  the  deer.  Of 
course,  they  were  near  the  far  side 
where  there  is  no  road.  I didn’t  trust 
the  ice  so  we  couldn't  walk  to  the  deer.  I 
radioed  Deputy  Bill  Pringle,  who  re- 
cruited Tom  McFall,  Don  Schmidt, 
and  Don's  flat-bottom  boat.  It  took 
several  hours  and  we  all  got  extremely 
cold  and  wet,  but  we  did  get  the  deer  to 
shore.  The  next  day,  however,  we  found 
the  deer  to  be  severely  injured  so  they 
had  to  be  humanely  dispatched.  Nev- 
ertheless, I believe  a tip  of  the  ol’  Stet- 
son is  in  order  for  all  who  helped  me, 
especially  Tom  and  Don.  — DGP  C.  M. 
Shannon,  Luthersburg. 


Ack-Ack  Needed 

It  was  2:40  a.m.  when  I heard  the 
vehicle  and  observed  the  spotlight 
dancing  through  the  trees.  It  seemed 
like  a violation.  But  how  could  I stop 
a helicopter?  — Forester  D.  E.  Little, 
Bolivar. 


Happy  Trails 

YORK  COUNTY- 1 want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  formally  take  back 
all  the  rotten  things  I ever  said  about 
snow.  We  made  one  of  our  better  deer 
cases  last  year  as  a result  of  the  county’s 
first  snowfall.  It  came  just  in  time 
to  give  us  a fresh  drag  trail  right  to 
the  violator's  garage. —DGP  G.  C. 
Houghton,  Manchester. 

Learning  — The  Hard  Way 

CENTRE  COUNTY- We  routinely 
suggest  that  hunters  not  load  their  guns 
before  starting  time.  Russ  Beston, 
Spring  Mills,  now  knows  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why.  For  fall  turkeys  Russ  uses  an 
over-under  rifle/shotgun  with  a scope 
on  see-through  mounts.  Very  early  one 
morning  last  fall,  Russ  loaded  both 
barrels  by  feel.  Several  hours  later  he 
glanced  down  at  his  gun  and  noticed 
something  red.  It  turned  out  he  had 
slipped  the  shotshell  into  the  scope 
mount.  I’d  like  to  have  been  there  if 
Russ  had  seen  a turkey.  — DGP  George 
Mock,  Coburn. 


Cozy 

ADAMS  COUNTY—  Roger  Broz,  a 
good  friend  who  is  a mechanic,  re- 
cently had  a car  returned  because  it 
wasn’t  running  properly.  Opening  the 
hood,  Roger  immediately  located  the 
problem.  A woodchuck  had  crawled 
up  on  the  engine  and  gotten  stuck.  The 
chuck  had  been  there  several  days  but 
proved  it  wasn’t  harmed  by  gnashing 
its  teeth  at  Roger  before  scurrying 
away.  Roger  never  did  like  roadhogs, 
and  now  . . . —DGP  Mike  Dubaich, 
Aspers. 
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Faith  in  Future 

VENANGO  COUNTY- A Safety 
Zone  cooperator  told  me  no  when  I 
offered  to  help  replace  the  “Tree  Farm" 
sign  somebody  had  stolen  from  his 
property.  I suggested  he  could  place  a 
new  one  in  a less  conspicuous  place 
where  it  would  be  safer.  He  said  he 
liked  having  the  sign  down  by  the  road 
where  it  could  be  seen  and  make  more 
people  aware  of  this  Bureau  of  Forestry 
Program  — he  didn’t  need  a sign  to  tell 
him  he  belonged.  I left  him  with  mixed 
emotions  — sorry  because  the  sign  was 
stolen,  but  gratified  to  find  a 90-year- 
old  man  feeling  so  strongly  about  the 
future  of  our  forests.— DGP  L.  C. 
Hribar.  Seneca. 


Was  the  Meter  Running? 

TIOGA  COUNTY—  After  deer  sea- 
son I observed  some  late  spotlighting 
near  my  home.  I intercepted  the  vehi- 
cle and  discovered,  to  my  surprise,  that 
it  was  a taxicab  with  five  occupants.  It 
turned  out  a college  student  who  drives 
a taxi  on  the  side  was  home  on  break 
and  was  taking  some  friends  out  to  look 
for  deer. —DGP  John  Snyder,  Wells- 
boro. 


Worldwide 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-  Several 
months  ago  I wrote  a Field  Note  about 
being  contacted  by  an  old  friend  who 
learned  of  my  whereabouts  through 
GAME  NEWS.  Since  then  Eve  heard 
from  Randy  Saxon,  a friend  who’s  now 
a minister  in  Texas  who  has  been  read- 
ing GAME  NEWS  for  28  years,  and 
Joe  DeVore,  a high  school  classmate 
and  faithful  GAME  NEWS  reader  who 
is  now  in  British  Columbia.  Further- 
more, my  son,  who  is  now  home  from 
Brussels,  Belgium,  told  me  that  every 
time  I had  a Field  Note  published  he 
learned  of  it  through  one  of  his  friends 
over  there.  All  this  just  proves  GAME 
NEWS  readers  live  everywhere.  — DGP 
William  A.  Bower,  Troy. 


Enough's  Enough 

YORK  COUNTY- A deer  hunter 
got  to  his  stand  at  6:20  on  the  first  day. 
As  he  cleared  leaves  from  around  a tree, 
he  heard  rustling  behind  him.  He 
turned  around  to  find  a 7-point  only  30 
feet  away.  Because  it  was  not  yet  start- 
ing time  the  hunter  hadn’t  loaded  his 
rifle.  Glancing  back  and  forth  between 
his  watch  and  the  deer,  he  anxiously 
waited.  The  deer  was  still  there  when 
legal  shooting  time  arrived,  so  the 
hunter  quietly  chambered  a round  in 
his  slide-action,  took  careful  aim  and 
squeezed  the  trigger.  All  he  heard  was  a 
click  — the  action  hadn't  been  closed 
completely.  He  tried  to  load  again  but 
the  noise  was  too  much  for  the  deer  and 
off  he  went.  As  it  turned  out,  he  had 
plenty  of  action,  but  my  son  Brian 
never  did  get  a shot  last  year. —DGP 
G.  J.  Martin,  Spring  Grove. 


Many  Benefits 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-  Early  in 
the  morning  after  a snowfall  I was 
amused  to  see  that  a local  farmer  had 
beat  the  road  crews  to  the  punch  at 
several  area  intersections.  He  had  scat- 
tered shelled  corn  as  anti-skid  material 
on  the  slippery  roads.  Such  a program 
statewide  might  help  boost  the  price  of 
corn,  save  wear  and  tear  on  our  vehi- 
cles, keep  our  streams  and  soils  free  of 
salt,  and  feed  some  wildlife  to  boot!  — 
DGP  Cliff  Guindon,  Jr.,  Boswell. 
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Dangerous  Combination 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY- A 
friend  of  mine  experienced  the  trauma 
of  a hunting  accident  last  year.  He 
heard  a shot,  felt  something  explpde 
against  his  side,  and  yelled,  “I’m  hit!” 
When  he  removed  his  hands  to  see  how 
bad  the  wound  was,  he  found  nothing. 
Then  he  checked  his  pocket  and  found 
the  remains  of  a butane  lighter,  a badly 
mangled  handwarmer  case,  and  what 
was  left  of  a chicken  salad  sandwich. 
Fortunately,  only  his  pride  was  hurt. 
I’m  sure  he’ll  never  put  a cigarette 
lighter  and  a handwarmer  in  the  same 
pocket  again.  — DGP  Charles  J.  Arco- 
vitch,  Kingsley. 

Big-Foot 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY-  Depu- 
ties Dale  “DR”  McCullough  and  Bob 
McGinnis  were  checking  small  game 
hunters  when  they  came  across  two 
hunters  on  the  other  side  of  a fence.  As 
they  were  examining  their  licenses  the 
hunters  kept  complaining  about  a lack 
of  game.  About  that  time  DR  felt  some- 
thing squirming  under  his  boot.  “I 
think  I'm  standing  on  a rabbit,”  he 
whispered  to  Bob.  He  bent  over  and 
found  he  had  inadvertently  trapped  a 
pheasant  under  the  grass  and  against 
the  fence.  At  that  he  nonchalantly 
picked  up  the  pheasant  and  said  to  the 
hunter,  “There’s  plenty  of  game  if  you 
just  know  how  to  find  it.”  — DGP  Dale 
E.  Hockenberry,  Pittsburgh. 


And  More  Accurate 

INDIANA  COUNTY—  A man  came 
into  the  bear  check  station  at  Yellow 
Creek  State  Park.  Hunting  near  Sinne- 
mahoning  on  the  first  day,  he  had 
heard  rumors  there  about  Game  Com- 
mission officers  poisoning  and  shooting 
bears  around  dumps.  I told  the  man  we 
conduct  no  such  activities  and  then 
gave  him  directions  to  an  area  where  I 
had  been  having  nuisance  bear  prob- 
lems. Several  days  later  I was  typing 
monthly  reports  and  was  stuck  for  a 
Field  Note  when  the  phone  rang.  At 
the  other  end  was  a very  happy  bear 
hunter.  Bill  Ellenberger  of  Westmore- 
land County  called  to  say  he  had  fol- 
lowed my  directions  and  scored  on  a 
very  nice  233-lb.  black  bear.  Perhaps 
the  best  thing  that  came  of  this  is  that 
Bill's  opinion  of  the  Commission  is  now 
a very  different  one.  — DGP  Art  Ham- 
ley,  Marion  Center. 


Don’t  Pick  'Em  Up! 

LYCOMING  COUNTY—  Not  long 
ago  my  wife  received  a call  from  a man 
who  had  picked  up  a bear  from  the 
highway.  After  stopping  at  a store  he 
returned  to  his  truck  to  find  the  bear 
sitting  up  and  looking  around.  Fortu- 
nately, Deputy  Bob  Heim  came  to  the 
rescue  and  returned  the  bear  to  the 
wild,  where  it  recovered.  Just  a re- 
minder: It  is  both  illegal  and  danger- 
ous to  pick  up  black  bears.  Please  call 
and  let  us  handle  the  situation.  — DGP 
Ron  Stout,  Jersey  Shore. 
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Making  Progress 

JEFFERSON  COGNTY- During 
the  past  deer  seasons  several  people 
provided  information  about  certain  in- 
dividuals killing  more  than  one  deer. 
We  were  able  to  successfully  prosecute 
some  of  the  violators,  and  we’ll  watch 
the  others  closely  this  year.  In  no  in- 
stance did  we  have  to  release  the  iden- 
tity of  those  who  helped  us  out.  Re- 
member, the  game  hog,  poacher, 
outlaw  — whatever  you  choose  to  call 
him  — is  stealing  from  all  of  us,  and  it's 
through  SPORT— Sportsmen  Policing 
Our  Ranks  Together— that  we  can  put 
these  people  out  of  business.  — DGP 
Donald  Chaybin,  Brookville. 

Dedicated  Few 

McKEAN  COUNTY—  The  number 
of  hunters  seems  to  have  declined  over 
the  18  years  I’ve  been  here,  and  many 
that  do  hunt  quit  after  just  a few  hours. 
But  there  are  those  dedicated  few  who 
are  persistent  and  find  game.  It  seems 
these  are  the  people  who  most  enjoy  the 
outdoors  and  all  the  animals  they 
see.  — DGP  Jim  Rankin,  Port  Allegany. 

Some  Never  Learn 

BUTLER  COUNTY-  Hunter  edu- 
cation instructor  Joe  Urish,  Butler,  was 
hunting  when  he  saw  four  hunters, 
three  adults  and  one  youngster,  use  a 
fallen  log  to  cross  a stream.  What 
struck  Joe  was  that  only  the  young 
hunter  unloaded  his  gun  before  start- 
ing across  the  log.  — DGP  Ned  Weston, 
West  Sunbury. 

Worth  the  Loss 

SNYDER  COUNTY- A proud  fa- 
ther told  me  that  on  the  last  day  of 
buck  season  his  son  saw  a black  bear 
and  a buck  at  the  same  time.  It  was  the 
first  bear  he  had  ever  seen  while  hunt- 
ing and  he  wanted  to  enjoy  its  beauty 
as  long  as  he  could.  So,  rather  than 
shoot  the  buck  and  scare  the  bear,  he 
let  the  deer  go.  We  need  more  hunters 
who  have  such  priorities.  — DGP  John 
Roller,  Beavertown. 


Dedicated 

LANCASTER  COUNTY—  Because 
game  protectors  are  limited  in  the 
number  of  hours  they’re  allowed  to 
work,  our  deputies  have  been  picking 
up  much  of  the  slack.  Therefore,  I’d 
like  to  use  this  space  to  publicly  thank 
my  deputies  and  their  wives  for  all  the 
inconveniences  they’ve  had  to  endure. 
Thanks  for  a job  well  done. —DGP 
John  A.  Shutter,  Jr. 


ELK  COUNTY-  Mrs.  Robert  Lotz 
of  Ridgwav  called  to  say  a bear  had 
come  up  on  her  porch,  opened  the 
freezer  and  devoured  some  steaks.  A 
week  later  the  bear  returned,  but  this 
time  found  only  bread.  It  hasn't  been 
back  since. —DGP  Dick  Bodenhorn, 
Ridgway. 


Inspector 

The  workers  at  Lock  6 on  the  Alle- 
gheny River  spotted  a beaver  swim- 
ming in  the  lock.  The  beaver  swam 
back  and  forth  but  could  find  no  way 
out.  They  knew  if  the  lock  was  emptied 
the  beaver  probably  would  be  killed 
in  the  discharge.  Therefore,  the  crew 
filled  the  lock  to  set  the  beaver  free. 
The  lockmaster’s  log  for  the  operation 
read:  Lock  up:  beaver;  cargo,  load  of 
chips.  Thanks  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, this  animal  had  a safe  and  suc- 
cessful passage  upriver.  — IES  Barry  K. 
Moore,  Saltsburg. 
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Inadmissible 

LEBANON  COUNTY - We  were  ex- 
aming  an  illegally  killed  deer,  trying  to 
trace  the  path  of  the  bullet  and  looking 
for  bullet  or  jacket  fragments  when  one 
of  us  yelled,  “Stop.”  We  all  froze  so  the 
evidence  wouldn’t  be  lost  while  a cer- 
tain deputy  reached  into  the  body  cav- 
ity and  carefully  removed  a shiny  piece 
of  metal.  It  was  a round  gold  band, 
attached  to  the  ring  finger  of  another 
investigator.  Nice  try,  Frank.  — DGP 
G.  W.  Smith,  Lebanon. 

PS  — A bullet  jacket  was  recovered, 
though,  which  led  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  an  individual  who  re- 
ceived a $200  fine  and  lost  his  hunting 
privileges  for  his  troubles. 


Sorry 

JUNIATA  COUNTY-  The  first  day 
of  buck  season  a veteran  deer  hunter 
noticed  another  hunter  zigzagging 
from  knob  to  knob  up  the  side  of  the 
ridge.  When  he  got  close,  the  second 
man  asked  where  the  highest  point  on 
the  ridge  was.  The  veteran  pointed  to  a 
clearing  a few  hundred  yards  away, 
and  then  asked  the  man  what  he  was 
looking  for.  The  man  pulled  out  a port- 
able TV  and  said  he  needed  a high  spot 
for  the  best  reception.  His  reception 
must  have  been  good  because  he  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  clearing,  chas- 
ing deer  down  to  the  veteran.— DGP 
Dan  Clark,  Honey  Grove. 


Shocking 

FOREST  COUNTY- A friend  of 
mine  and  his  wife  were  hunting  near 
here  when  she  saw  an  antlerless  deer 
jumping  up  and  down  in  one  spot.  She 
said  it  appeared  the  deer  was  break 
dancing.  After  she  shot  the  animal,  she 
discovered  it  was  entangled  in  an  elec- 
tric fence  and,  in  jumping  around,  it 
received  a shock  every  time  its  feet  hit 
the  ground.  — DGP  A1  Pedder,  Marien- 
ville. 


Mother’s  Love 

BLAIR  COUNTY—  Last  fall  Deputy 
Sam  Dunkle  was  patrolling  on  foot 
when  he  came  upon  a woman  dressed 
in  fluorescent  orange,  leaning  against 
a tree,  reading  a paperback.  Sam 
couldn't  help  asking  why  she  came  to 
the  woods  to  read.  Smiling,  the  woman 
pointed  off  a short  distance  where  her 
son  stood  with  a shotgun,  looking  for  a 
squirrel.  It  turned  out  her  son  needed 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  adult  so,  in 
true  motherly  fashion,  she  had  taken 
time  out  to  give  her  son  an  opportunity 
to  hunt.  — DGP  Steve  Kleiner,  Al- 
toona. 


Good  News 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
John  Warcola,  Johnstown,  walked  into 
the  region  office  after  a day  of  deer 
hunting  on  Laurel  Ridge.  He  came  to 
turn  in  an  almost  new  Model  760  rifle 
he  had  found.  John  knew  somebody 
would  soon  be  missing  it,  and  had  no 
intention  of  following  the  advice  of 
other  hunters  who  said  he  should  keep 
it.  An  hour  after  he  turned  it  in  a man 
stopped  by  and  asked  if  anybody  had 
found  a rifle.  He  said  he  had  leaned  the 
rifle  on  the  side  of  his  car  when  he  was 
packing  for  home  and  had  driven 
nearly  40  miles  before  he  realized  he 
had  forgotten  it.  As  a result  of  John’s 
efforts  and  integrity,  the  man  got  his 
rifle  back.  — DGP  R.  D.  Hixson,  Ligo- 
nier. 
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Experimental  Unit 
Management  Project 
Initiated 


THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion has  initiated  an  experimental 
Pilot  Unit  Management  Project  to  bet- 
ter serve  the  public  and  increase  day- 
to-day  productivity  of  wildlife  conser- 
vation officers  in  the  field.  The  Pilot 
Unit  Management  Project,  which  be- 
gan April  4,  incorporates  an  additional 
level  of  supervision  between  wildlife 
conservation  officers  (game  protectors) 
and  the  Commission’s  six  regional  field 
offices. 

For  many  years,  commonwealth 
wildlife  conservation  officers  have 
worked  out  of  their  homes,  using  their 
residences  as  offices  and  headquarters. 
They  reported  to  regional  supervisors 
and  directors  located  at  Franklin, 
Ligonier,  Jersey  Shore,  Huntingdon, 
Dallas  and  Reading. 

Not  Created  Overnight 

In  outlining  the  experimental  unit 
management  concept.  Commission 
Executive  Director  Peter  S.  Duncan  ex- 
plained, “This  project  wasn’t  created 
overnight.  A study  committee  com- 
prised of  headquarters  staff  and  re- 
gional field  directors  has  worked  dili- 
gently on  this  concept  for  more  than 
two  years.  We’ve  had  the  benefit  of  in- 
put from  field  officers  themselves,  and 
together  we  see  it  as  a way  to  improve 
employee  morale,  more  effectively 
supervise  our  personnel  and,  at  the 
same  time,  provide  a full  range  of  ser- 
vices to  sportsmen  and  our  various 
other  publics.” 

Duncan  went  on  to  explain,  “Multi- 
county geographical  test  units  and  unit 
headquarters  have  been  established  in 
each  of  the  six  field  regions.  Unit  head- 
quarters have  been  equipped  with  of- 
fice furnishings,  file  cabinets,  type- 


writers, Game  Commission  radios, 
and  other  necessary  telecommunica- 
tions equipment.  Each  test  unit  is 
under  the  command  of  a unit  super- 
visor, an  experienced  senior  officer  se- 
lected from  the  ranks  of  existing  field 
personnel. 

“Wildlife  conservation  officers  resid- 
ing in  management  units  will  receive 
day-to-day  work  assignments  from  unit 
supervisors  by  phone,  radio  or  written 
instructions.  Normally,  officers  will 
not  report  to  a unit  headquarters,  but 
will  begin  the  workday  from  their  resi- 
dences. When  not  on  specific  assign- 
ments from  the  supervisor,  officers  will 
continue  to  service  a district  within  the 
unit.  The  supervisory  relationship  be- 
tween wildlife  conservation  officers 
and  their  deputies  will  continue  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  in  past 
years.” 

According  to  Bob  Toth,  Chief  of  the 
Labor  Relations  Division  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Unit  Management  Study 
Committee,  “Telephone  answering 
equipment  will  be  removed  from  the 
homes  of  conservation  officers  assigned 
to  a management  unit,  and  their 
names  will  be  withdrawn  from  local 
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telephone  directories  and  the  Hunting 
and  Trapping  Digest.  Public  contact 
with  unit  officers  will  be  through  the 
unit  headquarters. 

“The  Unit  Management  Study  Com- 
mittee, along  with  regional  directors 
and  supervisors,  will  closely  monitor 
each  of  the  six  units  to  determine  over- 
all efficiency  and  effectiveness,”  said 
Toth.  “Sportsmen  should  bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  a nine-month  pilot  project, 
and  tied  to  it  is  a rather  extensive  work- 
effort  study  to  determine  whether  or 
not  our  personnel  are  properly  de- 
ployed. 

“We  must  determine  if  we  have 
enough  officers  to  do  the  job  in  certain 
areas.  That’s  why  the  experimental 
Pilot  Unit  Management  Project  has 
been  put  into  place  — so  we  can  find 
ways  to  more  effectively  deploy  our 
existing  field  officers  and  increase  day- 
to-day  productivity. 

“We’re  optimistic  about  the  unit 
management  concept.  We  have  every 
reason  to  think  it’s  going  to  be  quite 
successful  once  our  officers  make  ad- 
justments and  become  more  comfort- 
able with  it,”  said  Toth.  “Unlike  other 
law  enforcement  officers,  our  people 
have  traditionally  worked  out  of  their 
homes  and  much  of  their  ‘off-duty’ 
time  is  occupied  handling  the  tele- 
phone at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

“While  most  public  servants  leave 
their  jobs  and  go  home  after  their  tours 
of  duty,  our  officers  often  return  to  a 
Code-a-phone  loaded  with  constituent 
inquiries  and  complaints  that  demand 
immediate  attention.  We’re  very  much 
aware  the  home  should  be  a haven  to 
escape  the  stress  and  pressure  of  the 
job.  But  under  our  traditional  field 
operations,  the  officer’s  home  provides 
few  opportunities  for  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion. It’s  more  like  an  answering  ser- 
vice, and  a little  like  Grand  Central 
Station.  We  hope  that  under  the  unit 
management  system  our  officers  will 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL  program  is  being 
launched  in  hopes  of  more  effectively  deploy- 
ing our  wildlife  conservation  officers. 
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find  more  time  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  Ultimately,  morale,  produc- 
tivity, and  our  public  responsiveness 
will  improve  as  we  go  along.” 

Management  Unit  Locations 

The  Northwest  Management  Unit  is 
comprised  of  five  rural  and  urban  districts 
in  Crawford  and  Erie  counties.  The  unit 
headquarters  is  located  on  State  Game 
Lands  269  at  Mosiertown  and  is  super- 
vised by  Andrew  C.  Martin  of  Erie.  Wildlife 
conservation  officers  assigned  to  the 
Northwest  Management  Unit  include: 
Shayne  A.  Hoachlander,  Albion;  Wayne  A. 
Lugaila,  Waterford;  David  L.  Myers,  Lines- 
ville;  and  Robert  W.  Crisswell,  Saeger- 
town.  The  Northwest  Management  Unit 
can  be  reached  at  814-763-2555,  or 
through  the  Northwest  Regional  Office  at 
Franklin,  814-432-3187. 

The  Southwest  Management  Unit  is 
comprised  of  two  highly  urbanized  dis- 
tricts in  Allegheny  and  Beaver  counties. 
The  unit  headquarters  is  located  in  Frank- 
lin Park  and  is  supervised  by  Samuel  E. 
Lockerman  of  Pittsburgh.  Wildlife  conser- 
vation officers  assigned  to  the  Southwest 
Management  Unit  include:  Dale  E.  Hock- 
enberry,  Pittsburgh,  and  Steven  Spangler, 
Beaver.  The  Southwest  Management 
Unit  can  be  reached  at  412-741-2661,  or 
through  the  Southwest  Regional  Office  at 
Ligonier,  412-238-9523. 

The  Northcentral  Management  Unit  is 
comprised  of  five  rural  districts  in  Potter 
and  Tioga  counties.  The  unit  headquar- 
ters is  located  on  State  Game  Lands  208  at 
Gaines  and  is  supervised  by  H.  Richard 
Curfman  of  Coudersport.  Wildlife  conser- 
vation officers  assigned  to  the  Northcen- 
tral Management  Unit  include:  Ronald  G. 
Clouser,  Galeton;  Edward  T.  Clark,  Austin; 
Franklin  A.  Bernstein,  Middlebury  Center; 
Steven  D.  Gehringer,  Mansfield;  and  John 
J.  Snyder,  Wellsboro.  The  Northcentral 
Management  Unit  can  be  reached  at  814- 
435-8215,  or  through  the  Northcentral  Re- 


gional Office  at  Jersey  Shore,  717-398- 
4744. 

The  Southcentral  Management  Unit  is 
comprised  of  five  rural  and  urban  districts 
in  Bedford,  Fulton  and  Franklin  counties. 
The  unit  headquarters  is  located  on  Route 
30  near  Breezewood  and  is  supervised  by 
David  R.  Koppenhaver  of  Everett.  Wildlife 
conservation  officers  assigned  to  the 
Southcentral  Management  Unit  include: 
Ronald  J.  Trombetto,  Woodbury;  Timothy 
C.  Flanigan,  Bedford;  Mark  A.  Crowder, 
McConnellsburg;  Frank  B.  Clark,  Fay- 
etteville; and  Ronald  E.  Schmuck,  Green- 
castle.  The  Southcentral  Management 
Unit  can  be  reached  at  814-735-3456,  or 
through  the  Southcentral  Regional  Office 
at  Huntingdon,  814-643-1831. 

The  Northeast  Management  Unit  is 
comprised  of  five  urban  and  rural  districts 
in  Carbon,  Luzerne  and  Monroe  counties. 
The  unit  headquarters  is  located  near 
Drums  and  is  supervised  by  Robert  W. 
Nolf  of  Conygham.  Wildlife  conservation 
officers  assigned  to  the  Northeast  Man- 
agement Unit  include:  Edward  J.  Zindell, 
Wilkes-Barre;  Raymond  A.  Lizzio,  Jim 
Thorpe;  Dean  C.  Beach,  Cresco;  and 
David  E.  Overcash,  East  Stroudsburg. 
The  Northeast  Management  Unit  can  be 
reached  at  717-636-1112,  or  through  the 
Northeast  Regional  Office  at  Dallas,  717- 
675-1143. 

The  Southeast  Management  Unit  is 
comprised  of  four  urban  and  rural  districts 
in  Berks  and  Schuylkill  counties.  The  unit 
headquarters  is  located  on  State  Game 
Lands  280  near  Mount  Pleasant  and  is 
supervised  by  Hans  P.  Goedeke  of  Bern- 
ville.  Wildlife  conservation  officers  as- 
signed to  the  Southeast  Management  Unit 
include:  Clayton  G.  Van  Buskirk,  Kutz- 
town;  Robert  L.  Prall,  Birdsboro;  John  C. 
Shutkufski,  Pottsville;  and  John  Denchak, 
Tamaqua.  The  Southeast  Management 
Unit  can  be  reached  at  215-488-6011,  or 
through  the  Southeast  Regional  Office  at 
Reading,  215-926-3136. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

There  is  a passion  for  hunting  something  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  breast. 

— Charles  Dickens 
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Information  Compiled 
from  1986 

Hunting  Accident  Report 

Casualty  Weather  Conditions 


Fatal 

F 

NF 

T 

Self-Inflicted 

. . 1 

Clear 

0 

72 

72 

Inflicted  bv  others  . . 

. . 3 

Overcast 

4 

36 

40 

Non-Fatal 

Fog 

0 

4 

4 

Self-Inflicted 

. . 32 

Rain 

0 

8 

8 

Inflicted  by  others  . . 

. . 89 

Snow 

0 

1 

1 

Total  

. .125 

Light  Conditions 

Sporting  Arm  Used 

F 

NF 

T 

F 

NF 

T 

Dawn  

0 

2 

2 

Shotgun 

0 

78 

78 

Daylight 

3 

114 

117 

Rifle 

4 

35 

39 

Dusk 

1 

2 

3 

Revolver 

0 

3 

3 

Dark 

0 

3 

3 

Muzzleloader 

0 

1 

1 

Compound  Bow 

0 

4 

4 

Cause  of  Accident 

Bird  or  Animal  Hunted 

Sporting  arm  dangerous 

F 

NF 

T 

F 

NF 

T 

position 

0 

6 

6 

Deer 

Accidental  discharge 

0 

13 

13 

Regular  Season 

2 

33 

35 

Ricochet 

0 

6 

6 

Muzzleloader 

0 

1 

1 

Stray  Shot 

0 

11 

11 

Archery 

0 

4 

4 

Victim  in  line  of  fire 

0 

34 

34 

Turkey 

Hunter  slipped  and/or 

Spring 

0 

10 

10 

fell 

2 

13 

15 

Fall  

1 

24 

25 

Hunter  dropped  sport- 

Bear 

1 

1 

2 

ing  arm 

0 

7 

7 

Pheasant 

0 

6 

6 

Shot  in  mistake  for 

Squirrel 

0 

11 

11 

game 

2 

28 

30 

Dove 

0 

2 

2 

Sporting  arm  defective 

0 

3 

3 

Crouse 

0 

4 

4 

Woodchuck 

0 

1 

1 

Muskrat 

Waterfowl 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Place  of  Accident 

Rabbit 

0 

19 

19 

F 

NF 

T 

Chipmunk  

0 

1 

1 

Field  

1 

25 

26 

Protected  Bird 

Ages  of  Persons 

0 

1 

1 

Woodland 

Marsh  or  Bog 

Road  or  Highway 

Vehicle 

3 

0 

0 

0 

83 

3 

8 

2 

86 

3 

8 

2 

Inflicting  Injury 

F 

NF 

T 

12  to  15  years  of  age.  . . 
16  to  20  years  of  age.  . . 

1 

2 

14 

20 

15 

22 

Summary  of  1986  Hunting  Accidents 

21  to  50  years  of  age.  . . 

i 

57 

58 

FATA1 

. 4 

Over  50  years  of  age  . . 

0 

16 

16 

NON  FATA  I 

.121 

Not  Reported 

0 

14 

14 

TOTAI 

.125 

NOTE:  The  average  hunting  experience  per  offender  is  14  years.  Based  on  1,159,  246  hunting  licenses 
sold  during  1986,  the  accident  rate  per  100,000  licensed  hunters  is:  fatal  — 0.34,  nonfatal  — 
10.44,  total  — 10.78.  The  total  of  125  accidents  is  the  fourth  lowest  number,  and  the  4 fatalities 
the  lowest  number,  since  record  keeping  began  in  1915. 
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waterfowl  stamp  Artist 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  1987  voluntary 
waterfowl  stamp,  the  fifth  in  a 
series,  was  painted  by  Robert  Leslie, 
39,  Turnersville,  New  Jersey.  It  por- 
trays a pair  of  pintails. 

Rob  launched  his  career  as  a wildlife 
artist  in  August,  1985.  Since  that  time, 
he  has  captured  numerous  first  place 
awards,  and  in  Lebruary  1986  he  won 
the  Delaware  Duck  Stamp  Contest. 

Rob  is  a self-taught  artist.  He  states 
that  his  first  classroom  was  Horicon 
Marsh  in  Wisconsin,  and  his  teachers 
were  his  mom  and  dad.  His  father  in- 
stilled in  him  a love  of  nature  and  wild- 
life, and  his  mother’s  gift  was  her  crea- 
tive talent. 

Leslie  is  also  endowed  with  musical 
talent.  He  worked  as  a musician  with 
the  Messengers  at  Motown  Studio  in 
the  '60s,  and  toured  Vietnam  enter- 
taining the  troops.  “My  travel  as  a mu- 
sician gave  me  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore the  wilderness  areas  of  more  than 
30  states,”  he  said.  I have  collected 
thousands  of  photographs  which  aid 
me  in  my  artistic  compositions.” 

Rob’s  work  as  a musician  led  him  to 
the  Jersey  shore  and  later  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. “Pennsylvania  has  always  been 
special  to  me.  I lived  there  for  thirteen 
years  and  spent  many  days  camping  in 
the  mountains  and  forests  of  that  great 
state.  Pennsylvania  was  the  home  of  my 
wife  Lisa.  We  were  married  there  in 
1977,  and  our  daughter  Lisa  Ann  was 
born  there.  That  makes  winning  the 
Pennsylvania  contest  all  the  more  sig- 
nificant to  me.” 


ROBERT  LESLIE,  Turnersville,  New  Jersey, 
won  Pennsylvania’s  1987  waterfowl  stamp 
competition  with  his  rendition  of  a pair  of 
pintails. 


Leslie  dedicated  the  Pennsylvania 
Duck  Stamp  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 
“Without  their  love,  patience,  and 
understanding,  I would  not  have  been 
able  to  devote  so  much  time  to  my 
work. 

“My  hope  is  that  my  art  will  inspire 
others  to  work  for  the  conservation 
effort.  It  is  important  to  preserve  the 
habitat  for  our  waterfowl  and  other 
wildlife.” 

Information  on  ordering  the  new 
stamp  is  given  on  the  inside  front  cover 
of  this  issue. 


Wanted:  Martin  Enthusiasts 

The  Purple  Martin  Conservation  Association,  a newly  formed  nonprofit  organ- 
ization dedicated  to  the  conservation  and  management  of  purple  martins,  is 
looking  for  martin  enthusiasts.  If  you  or  others  you  know  have  active  martin 
houses,  or  are  interested  in  establishing  some,  the  PMCA  would  like  to  hear  from 
you.  The  association  also  is  looking  for  people  willing  to  locate  and  monitor  purple 
martin  colonies.  For  more  information  contact:  The  Purple  Martin  Conservation 
Association,  PO.  Box  178,  Edinboro,  PA  16412. 
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young  artists  page 


Turkey  Gobbler 
Matthew  Shoemaker 
Lewistown,  PA 
Lewistown  Area  High  School 
10th  Grade 


O' 


Ring-necked  Pheasant 
Kenneth  Barrick 
Carlisle,  PA 
Wilson  Middle  School 
8th  Grade 
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The  Colorful  Side 


IT’S  A good  thing  turkeys  gobble  in 
the  spring.  If  they  didn’t  we’d  be 
spending  our  May  mornings  trout  fish- 
ing or,  much  worse,  mowing  the  lawn. 
We’d  never  know  what  it’s  like  to  hunt 
the  alien  world  of  springtime. 

Fall,  of  course,  is  the  traditional  sea- 
son of  the  hunt.  Fields  are  appropri- 
ately frosted  then,  and  flaming  foliage 
has  died  to  a smoldering  hue.  Summer 
grasses  are  straw  dead  and  trees  look 
lifeless.  Many  wild  animals  have  disap- 
peared as  well,  gone  south  or  under- 
ground before  cold  locks  the  world  up 
tight.  Fall  is  a simple  time  to  be  out- 
doors and  a hunter  can  easily  get  to 
know  it  all. 

But  in  spring.  Nature  gets  compli- 
cated. There  is  so  much  stirring,  re- 
turning and  frenzied  growing.  Even  a 
single-minded  gunner,  intent  on  bag- 
ging a turkey  tom,  can’t  help  but  notice 
that  spring  hunting  is  exotic.  Fall 
dawns  were  hushed.  Now,  from  amid  a 
crazy  May-dawn  symphony,  each  bird 
singing  its  own  composition  at  full 
voice,  a hunter  must  pick  out  the  single 
sound  that’s  important.  When  full  day- 
light comes,  the  sunshine  has  a warmth 
unknown  in  November,  while  all 
around  him,  instead  of  sodden  fallen 
leaves,  the  hunter  sees  a riot  of  color 
and  greenery. 

A gobbler  hunter  can’t  miss  spring’s 
wildflowers  because  he  wades  through 
them,  sits  among  them,  even  lies  in 
them  to  draw  a final  bead  on  a turkey 
head.  Face  to  face  with  them,  he  no- 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 


r 


THE  STATELY  jack-in-the-pulpit  looks  like  an 
old-fashioned,  but  green,  hooded  pulpit,  with 
“Preacher  Jack”  the  dark  flower  stalk  inside. 


tices  the  wild  blooms  don’t  look  at  all 
like  his  backyard  dandelions  and  daffo- 
dils. Their  oddities  and  varieties  are 
what  make  the  May  forest  a strange 
new  world  and  the  spring  hunt  unique. 
For  this  reason  alone,  Pennsylvania's 
wildflowers  are  worth  knowing  better. 

At  one  time  I thought  I'd  like  to  put 
together  a "Turkey  Hunter's  Guide  to 
Wildflowers."  This  booklet  would  an- 
swer the  question,  "What  was  that 
thing  I saw?’’  for  nimrods  who  notice  a 
"peculiar  posy.”  I'd  have  given  the  book 
a plain  brown  wrapper,  or  maybe 
made  the  cover  look  like  hand-tooled 
leather,  so  even  the  most  macho  gob- 
bler hunter  wouldn’t  mind  carrying  it 
in  a jacket  pocket.  He  could  refer  to 
it  in  the  field  without  being  razzed 
by  companions  for  having  a "flower 
book." 
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TRILLIUMS,  or  wake  robins,  are  easy  to  rec- 
ognize because  their  leaves,  sepals  and  petals 
come  in  threes. 


I never  did  write  the  guide,  perhaps 
because  there  are  so  many  wildflower 
books  on  the  market,  pocketsize  if  more 
colorfully  covered,  or  maybe  I was  just 
too  busy  hunting.  But  my  reason  for 
wanting  turkey  hunters  to  be  able  to 
identify  the  wildflowers  they  see  re- 
mains the  same.  I suspect  that,  like  me, 
they  only  remember  a face,  be  it  a per- 
son’s or  a flower’s,  if  they  can  put  a 
name  on  it.  With  a name,  it  will  stand 
out  in  the  crowd,  it  will  become  a 
friend. 

As  with  people,  unusual  wildflower 
“acquaintances”  are  the  most  memor- 
able. Take  squirrel  corn,  for  instance. 
You  won't  find  it  on  a cob,  but  you  may 
unearth  intensely  yellow  “kernels” 
while  climbing  a damp  hillside  in  early 
spring.  These  nuggets  are  part  of  the 
root  system  of  the  wildflower.  If  you 
return  later  in  gobbler  season,  you'll 
see  feathery  green  leaves  and  drooping 
clusters  of  waxy-white,  heart-shape 
flowers,  belying  squirrel  corn's  kinship 
to  the  home  garden’s  bleeding  heart. 


Dutchman’s  breeches,  also  related  to 
the  bleeding  heart,  is  equally  intrigu- 
ing. It  has  flowers  that  fancifully  re- 
semble baggy  little  pairs  of  Dutch  pan- 
taloons, hung  by  the  feet  to  dry. 
Fringed  polygala,  or  gaywings,  re- 
minds me  of  a winged  bird  or  a minia- 
ture airplane,  with  the  fringe  on  the 
flower  tube  the  “propeller”  and  two 
“wings”  out  the  sides.  Tiny  gaywings 
sprinkle  the  landscapes  of  mountain- 
tops  I hunt  with  rose-purple  blooms 
and  teaberry-like  leaves. 

The  jack-in-the-pulpit  tops  the  list 
for  originality.  It  looks  like  an  old-fash- 
ioned, but  green,  hooded  pulpit,  with 
"Preacher  Jack,”  the  dark  flower  stalk, 
inside.  Pink  lady’s  slipper,  or  mocca- 
sinflower,  has  tulip-like  leaves  and  a 
pouched  bloom  that  could  be  imagined 
as  fairy  footwear. 

My  favorites,  the  trilliums  or  wake- 
robins,  have  showy  flowers  in  bright 
white,  red-purple,  or  white  with  a 
crimson  center.  They’re  easy  to  recog- 
nize because  their  leaves,  sepals  and 
petals  come  in  threes.  As  turkey  season 
progresses  I find  trout  lilies  — with  their 
narrow  dappled  leaves  and  small  yel- 
low lily  heads  — along  creek  margins, 
and  in  the  wooded  hollows  I cross, 
mayapples  spread  vast  carpets  of  “elf 
umbrellas”  over  the  ground. 

Spring  wildflowers  are  unusual  not 
only  for  their  forms  but  also  for  their 
brief  existence.  In  a matter  of  weeks, 
they  must  sprout  from  thawing  soil, 
grow,  blossom  and  set  seed  before  they 
are  drowned  by  the  shade  of  forest 
leaves.  Their  quick  growth  is  often 
compared  to  that  of  arctic  plants, 
which  also  have  a short  season,  though 
for  a different  reason.  May’s  turkey 
hunters  are  lucky  to  get  to  see  so  many 
plants  at  their  height  of  beauty. 

Of  course,  getting  to  know  wild- 
flowers isn’t  a necessary  part  of  a spring 
gobbler  hunt.  A person  can  bag  a boss 
tom  without  knowing  a columbine 
from  a coltsfoot.  But  there’s  got  to  be 
more  to  the  sport  than  having  a bird  to 
pluck  at  the  end  of  the  day.  It’s  good  to 
stop  and  smell  the  roses  once  in  a while, 
especially  if  they’re  wild  ones. 
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Conservation  Awards  Nominations 


THE  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Federation 
recently  named  selections  for  its  an- 
nual conservation  awards.  The  nine  cate- 
gories include  nominations  for  individuals, 
organizations  and  businesses  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
broad  area  of  environmental  understand- 
ing and  protection. 

All  the  winners  deserve  the  recognition 
they  receive.  In  fact,  their  accomplish- 
ments and  perseverence  in  the  face  of  per- 
sistent frustration  should  inspire  each  of 
us. 

Many  of  the  nominees  not  selected  for 
the  ultimate  award  were  also  well  qualified 
and  continue  to  contribute  significantly  to 
the  conservation  effort.  Judges  faced  diffi- 
cult choices  in  choosing  one  winner  from 
among  so  capable  a collection  of  nomi- 
nees. 

One  category,  however,  did  not  have 
many  nominations.  It  had  only  three.  It  was 
the  category  for  Youth  Conservationist 
and,  to  qualify,  the  nominee  had  to  be  18  or 
younger.  The  nomination  in  this  category 
could  be  for  an  individual  or  for  a group 
working  collectively  on  a conservation 
project.  Why  were  there  only  three  nomi- 
nations? 

For  some  years,  there  has  been  consid- 
erable effort  in  helping  teachers  and  other 
adult  leaders  work  with  kids  in  conserva- 
tion education  programs.  We’ve  estab- 
lished awards  and  other  programs  that 
recognize  outstanding  teachers  and  solid 
local  school  programs.  Perhaps  some  of 
us  have  become  so  involved  with  teachers 
that  we’ve  forgotten  the  ultimate  target  — 
the  student. 


The  news  from  PWF  that  only  three 
nominations  were  received  for  the  youth 
award  caught  me  a bit  off  balance.  I real- 
ized, with  some  embarrassment,  that  I had 
not  even  considered  making  a nomination. 
My  knee-jerk  reaction  was  that  I don’t 
really  know  any  youngsters  who  qualify. 
Later,  I realized  that  was  not  true.  I could 
have  nominated  at  least  three  young 
friends  who  have  been  involved  in  admir- 
able projects. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  ultimate 
result  of  all  our  projects  and  teacher  work- 
shops should  be  a generation  of  young- 
sters who  are  knowledgable  about  the  en- 
vironment and  our  resources  and  more 
active  in  their  own  conservation  efforts.  In 
fact,  maybe  we  should  evaluate  our  own 
effectiveness  not  by  test  scores,  but  by 
some  measure  of  the  active  involvement  of 
our  students  with  conservation. 

It’s  possible  only  three  nominations 
were  made  because  youngsters  really  are 
not  involved  with  such  things.  Perhaps 
football,  band,  movie  dates  and  part-time 
jobs  really  do  take  most  of  their  time.  But  I 
don’t  believe  that’s  true.  Most  young  peo- 
ple I know  are  good  kids,  interested  in 
many  different  things  and  willing  to  sacri- 
fice some  of  their  time  to  work  with  proj- 
ects that  make  sense  to  them.  Certainly 
there  are  thousands  of  young  people  who 
care  about  wildlife,  habitat  and  the  envi- 
ronment in  general  and  are  making  efforts 
of  their  own  for  the  sake  of  conservation. 

Maybe  next  year,  we,  as  teachers  and 
adults  interested  in  young  people,  need  to 
look  around  us  with  a bit  more  thought.  I’m 
certain  we’ll  be  impressed  with  what  we 
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find  and,  perhaps,  feel  a new  optimism  for 
the  future  of  our  environment. 

But  Where  Are  They? 

Let’s  assume  you’re  interested  in  finding 
an  active  group  or  individual  to  nominate 
for  the  youth  award.  Where  do  you  look? 
Here  are  a few  ideas  to  get  you  started: 

Action  Projects 

Many  communities  have  action  projects 
already  working  on  selected  local  prob- 
lems. It  may  be  a recycling  center,  a 
household  waste  roundup,  or  a stream  im- 
provement project.  Contact  the  leader  of 
that  group  and  ask  if  some  young  person 
has  shown  the  kind  of  involvement  that 
could  qualify  for  the  award. 

Scouts 

Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Scout  organizations 
both  provide  opportunities  for  young  peo- 
ple to  work  on  conservation  projects. 
Some  of  these  are  quite  extensive  and  re- 
quire much  individual  leadership  and  ini- 
tiative by  the  scout.  Sadly,  few  of  them 
receive  much  attention  outside  the  local 
scout  group. 

FFA  and  4-H 

Both  of  these  groups  lean  toward  agri- 
cultural projects  and  activities  — some  with 
a real  conservation  emphasis.  Check  with 
your  local  school  district,  especially  if  it 
offers  a Vo-Ag  program,  or  with  the  county 
agriculture  extension  office  to  find  such 
groups  active  in  your  area. 

Sportsmen’s  Clubs 

Some  sportsmen’s  clubs  have  junior 
chapters  that  carry  on  their  own  programs 
and  projects  parallel  to  the  adult  club.  One 


such  group  of  juniors  that  I know  of  has 
built  and  erected  many  bluebird  boxes, 
helped  with  stream  improvement  work, 
and  even  erected  osprey  nest  platforms  on 
a local  lake.  When  I last  heard  from  them, 
they  were  requesting  permission  to  erect 
nesting  boxes  for  wood  ducks  around  the 
lake  of  a local  state  park.  Find  out  which 
clubs  in  your  area  have  junior  chapters 
and  get  to  know  them. 

Schools 

Some  schools  have  conservation 
courses  within  the  curriculum  although 
they  may  not  carry  that  name.  Courses  on 
environmental  science,  wildlife  biology 
and  field  biology  often  require  students  to 
complete  projects  and  many  of  these  are 
quite  good.  Unfortunately,  few  people  out- 
side of  the  classroom  may  be  aware  of 
even  excellent  projects. 

Science  Fairs 

In  some  communities,  school  students 
compete  in  science  fairs  with  investigative 
projects  that  are  surprisingly  well  devel- 
oped. Some  of  these  investigations  ex- 
plore environmental  issues  and  may  com- 
municate valuable  findings.  The  local 
school  district,  or  interested  science 
teacher,  will  be  your  best  way  to  track 
these  young  investigators. 

College  Campuses 

Campuses  frequently  have  active  envi- 
ronmental groups  that  tackle  local  prob- 
lems or  focus  on  some  environmental  is- 
sue. The  student  activities  office  should 
have  a list  of  student  groups  and  help  put 
you  in  contact  with  them. 

Summer  Camps 

Camps  are  run  by  various  organiza- 
tions. Some  are  purely  recreational  but 
others  get  involved  with  valuable  conser- 
vation projects  where  young  people  learn 
by  doing.  Check  into  the  camps  in  your 
area.  Find  out  who  does  what. 

Later  this  year,  PWF  will  once  again  is- 
sue a call  for  nominations  for  all  its  award 
categories.  When  it  does,  I plan  to  be 
ready.  I hope  you  will  too. 

Contact  PWF  at  2426  North  2nd  Street, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110.  Tell  them  you  want 
to  receive  nomination  materials  as  soon  as 
they  are  released.  Then,  start  looking. 
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ONE  of  the  nice  things  about  this  time 
of  the  year  is  the  early  sunrises. 
Spring  gobbler  season  is  in  and  it  seems 
most  hunters  are  just  glad  to  be  out.  In- 
dians called  May  the  planting  moon,  and  I 
think  most  farmers  here  would  tell  you 
things  haven’t  changed  much.  May  is 
probably  one  of  the  busiest  months  for  a 
farmer.  Most  dedicated  trout  fishermen 
like  May  because  the  “first  dayers”  are 
gone  by  now.  Many  sportsmen  will  hunt 
turkeys  in  the  morning  and  then  go  for 
trout  in  the  afternoon.  It’s  those  first  couple 
of  hours  of  daylight  that  see  game  protec- 
tors out  and  about  on  law  enforcement  du- 
ties. This  month’s  phone  call  came  during 
the  second  week  in  May,  on  a morning  I 
had  hoped  to  grab  some  late  winks.  It  was 
not  to  be,  however. 

Phone  Call  of  the  Month 

The  time  is  5:47  am  and  the  phone  is 
jangling. 

Me:  Yes? 

Caller:  When  is  the  first  day  of  buck 
season?  I have  to  schedule  my  vacation 
today. 

Me:  How  long  have  you  been  huntin’? 
Caller:  About  20  years,  why? 

Me:  Well,  it’s  opened  at  the  same  time 
every  year  for  at  least  twenty  years,  the 
Monday  following  Thanksgiving. 

Caller:  I know  that!  I need  to  know  the 
date! 

Me:  December  17. 

Caller:  Thanks,  click 

May  7 — 1 leave  early  for  the  northern 
end  of  the  district  to  see  if  I can  locate  an 
individual  I’ve  heard  is  hunting  over  bait.  I 
didn’t  find  the  violator  but  did  find  some 
hunters.  Although  neither  of  these  gentle- 
men has  a bird  and  I interrupted  their  hunt, 
they  want  to  talk.  We  discuss  the  abun- 
dance of  turkeys  this  year  and  one  guy 
demonstrates  his  skill  with  a mouth  call. 
Man,  could  he  talk  turkey.  Both  of  these 
guys  are  in  their  fifties,  and  their  shotguns 
look  about  as  old  as  they  are.  We  talk  for 
about  twenty  minutes  before  I start  out  for 
my  car.  It  sure  is  a treat  to  talk  to  some  old 
pros  such  as  those  guys.  I head  home  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  day  doing  those 
blasted  monthlies  again. 

May  2 — 1 start  later  today  than  yester- 
day, about  7 o’clock.  While  heading  for  the 
southern  end  of  the  district,  a guy  crosses 
the  road  in  front  of  me.  He’s  in  camo  and 
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carrying  a shotgun,  but  his  boots  are  un- 
laced. When  he  glanced  in  my  direction 
and  saw  the  state  car  coming,  he  turned 
around  and  headed  back  for  his  car. 
Somethin’  ain’t  right  here,  I thought.  I pull 
in  and  ask  the  guy  for  some  ID.  He  identi- 
fies himself,  shows  me  his  hunting  license, 
and  asks  what’s  the  problem.  I tell  him  that 
nothing  is  wrong  yet  and  ask  what  he’s 
huntin’.  He  says  groundhogs.  I ask  if  he 
always  hunts  groundhogs  with  a shotgun. 
He  says  he  does  and  that  it  isn’t  illegal  to 
do  so.  I inform  him  that  it  is  illegal  to  hunt 
groundhogs  before  noon  during  the  spring 
gobbler  season.  Well,  that’s  what  he  was 
huntin’.  I issue  him  a citation  and  head  on 
my  way.  Nothing  else  unusual  happens 
today.  I head  in  around  noon. 

May  3 — Today  is  Saturday,  and  the  hunt- 
ing pressure  is  a little  heavier  than  usual. 
Although  there  are  plenty  of  hunters 
about,  they  seem  to  be  doing  things  by  the 
book.  While  on  SGL  65, 1 check  a guy  who 
tells  me  about  a Blazer  being  back  on  a 
road  closed  to  vehicles.  He’s  upset  and 
says  he  tried  to  get  a license  number,  but 
the  vehicle  was  too  far  away.  I head  for  the 
gate  but  can’t  find  the  Blazer.  I see  where 
he  drove  around  it  though  and  make  a 
mental  note  to  drop  a tree  across  the  open- 
ing the  next  time  I’m  in  here.  The  rest  of  the 
day  was  uneventful  until  Deputy  Harve 
Berkstresser  sees  a gun  barrel  sticking 
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out  of  a car  window  on  Route  522.  He 
checks  it  out  and  finds  it’s  another  ground- 
hog hunter.  Since  it’s  now  about  one  p.m., 
hunting  groundhogs  is  legal.  Hunting  from 
a car  isn’t.  The  guy  pays  on  a field  receipt. 

May  5 — 1 file  a citation  this  morning  and 
then  get  ready  for  some  evening  meet- 
ings. Dave  Hyle  and  the  Ducks  Unlimited 
committee  want  to  go  over  the  details  for 
the  upcoming  banquet.  There  were  a lot  of 
things  to  work  out,  but  the  guys  get  every- 
thing set.  I leave  there  and  head  for  the 
Pistol  and  Rifle  club.  While  plans  are 
being  made  for  the  weekend  trap  shoots, 
some  comments  are  made  about  certain 
people  in  the  room  who  could  really  use 
the  practice.  I could  practice  for  twenty 
years  and  still  not  be  as  good  as  some  of 
the  members  of  this  group.  (Keep  your 
comments  to  yourself,  John.) 

May  6—1  start  patrolling  and  end  up  at 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  office. 
These  people  are  such  a big  help  to  me 
that  some  introductions  are  due.  John 
Johnston  is  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
county  Agricultural  Stabilization  Conser- 
vation Service.  Tim  Hann  is  the  District 
Conservationist  for  SCS.  And  my  old 
(whoops)  buddy  Carolyn  Hollenshead  is 
the  District  Manager  for  the  Conservation 
District.  These  people  are  always  more 
than  willing  to  help  me  out.  My  sweetheart, 
though,  is  Anna  Vincell.  Even  though  she 
is  retiring  next  January,  she’s  the  wild  one 
at  SCS. 

From  there  I head  to  the  State  Police 
barracks  to  help  with  a manhunt.  A couple 
of  individuals  had  broken  into  the  Forbes 
Road  school,  among  other  places,  and 
Sergeant  Vince  Joyce  thinks  we  may  be 
able  to  pick  up  their  tracks.  Vince,  Corpo- 
ral John  Zechman,  Trooper  Daryl  Heck- 
man, Corporal  Steve  Shelly,  Deputy  Sher- 
iff Clint  Shore  and  I join  up  with  Mark 
Learner,  the  sheriff  of  Huntingdon  and  his 
deputy,  Bruce  Miller.  The  chase  is  on  until 
about  eight  that  night,  but  we  have  no  luck 
and  wrap  it  up.  We  later  find  out  we  were  a 
lot  closer  than  we  realized. 

May  7—1  check  in  with  Vince  Joyce  this 
morning  and  find  out  that  Troopers  Martin 
and  Good  almost  caught  the  culprits.  It 
turned  into  a foot  race  up  a bank  and  the 
individuals  got  away.  Vince  has  Corporal 
Stotelmyer  and  Trooper  Lowery  from  the 
Maryland  State  Police  come  up  with  dogs 
and  Trooper  Rupert  come  in  with  the 
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police  helicopter.  Troopers  Crittenden  and 
Ober  round  out  the  party  and  the  chase  is 
on  again.  We  learn  the  culprits  are  staying 
in  some  abandoned  buildings  north  of 
Forbes  Road  school,  but  now  they  know 
they  are  being  hunted.  The  chase  ends  at 
the  turnpike,  where  the  dogs  lose  the 
scent.  A short  while  later  these  guys  are 
picked  up  in  Carlisle  and  give  a statement 
concerning  incidents  in  Fulton  County. 
They  tell  the  Carlisle  police  they  want  no 
parts  of  this  area. 

May  8 — 1 meet  with  the  State  Police 
again  to  iron  out  some  details  and  then 
pick  up  a roadkilled  deer.  Roadkills  have 
sure  dropped  off  since  the  woods  greened 
up.  Once  the  crops  start  coming  up, 
though,  the  deer  will  be  back  out  in  the 
fields  and  next  to  the  roads  where  all  too 
many  will  be  killed.  Later  in  the  evening  I 
attend  a meeting  of  the  Conservation  Dis- 
trict. Carolyn  is  starting  to  make  plans  for 
the  Fall  Foliage  weekend  and  she  asks  me 
to  see  if  Larry,  my  brother-in-law,  will  set  up 
his  tipi  at  the  Southern  Fulton  school  again 
this  year.  It  was  a big  hit  last  year,  so  they 
would  like  it  again.  Knowing  Larry  is  a nat- 
ural born  ham,  I tell  Carolyn  he’ll  be  there. 

May  70  — 1 do  some  patrolling  in  the 
morning  and  then  go  look  at  a groundhog 
a local  landowner  killed  last  week.  The 
front  teeth  of  this  animal  grew  around  in 
almost  a circle  and  then  punctured  the  roof 
of  its  mouth.  This  isn’t  uncommon  among 
members  of  the  Rodent  family;  I have 
checked  several  others  in  the  nine  years 
I’ve  been  here.  A rodent’s  front  top  and 
bottom  teeth  grow  continually  and  are  po- 
sitioned to  wear  against  each  other.  This 
keeps  the  teeth  sharp.  When  they  don’t 
line  up  properly  they  grow  past  each  other. 
Affected  animals  usually  die  of  starvation. 
This  groundhog  died  mercifully  quick. 

May  73  — Today  we’re  holding  the  county 
Enviro-lympics.  This  is  the  brainchild  of 
Carolyn  Hollenshead  and  has  grown  into 
quite  an  affair.  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
servation District,  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Fish 
Commission,  Game  Commission,  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  other  environ- 
mental groups  from  the  county  are  partici- 
pating. High  schools  send  teams  and  each 
team  takes  tests  given  by  the  various 
agencies.  The  team  that  makes  the  high- 
est aggregate  score  is  the  winner  and  will 
advance  to  a state  meet.  It  won’t  surprise 
me  if  we  soon  have  competitions  among 
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states.  Enviro-lympics  are  a lot  of  fun,  and 
some  of  these  kids  are  pretty  sharp.  Later 
that  evening  I find  out  that  Corporal  John 
Zechman  stopped  a guy  for  a violation  in 
town  and  found  a loaded  rifle  in  the  car. 
John  advised  the  guy  of  the  violation  and 
informed  him  that  he  can  settle  with  me  on 
a field  receipt;  he  does.  They  don't  come 
any  easier  than  that.  Thanks,  John. 

May  75  — After  patrolling  in  the  morning, 
I check  out  a beaver  complaint  at  Burnt 
Cabins.  Mr.  Blattenberger  operates  a grist 
mill  up  there  that  is  powered  by  a water- 
wheel. The  beavers  have  dammed  up  his 
raceway,  stopping  the  wheel.  We  look  it 
over  and  find  the  dam.  It’s  in  a large  drain- 
age ditch  that  runs  under  the  turnpike.  As 
Mr.  Blattenberger  can’t  work  until  it’s 
cleared,  I tell  him  I’ll  be  in  tomorrow  and 
clean  it  out. 

May  76  — Deputies  Jim  Butts  and  Dick 
Carbaugh  offer  to  help  me  tear  out  the 
dam.  We  have  to  float  my  canoe  into  the 
culvert  and  tear  the  dam  apart  while  stay- 
ing in  the  canoe.  I’ve  been  accused  of 
being  somewhat  unbalanced,  but  this  was 
ridiculous.  After  a couple  of  hours  of  ballet, 


Jim  and  I get  it  dug  out.  When  I get  home 
and  my  wife  accuses  me  of  being  places  I 
haven’t,  I told  her  I was  just  looking  for  my 
sea  legs. 

Tonight  is  the  Ducks  Unlimited  banquet 
and  we  have  quite  a turnout.  Representa- 
tive Dick  Hess  is  there,  along  with  DGP 
Tim  Flanigan,  who  brings  over  some  peo- 
ple from  Bedford  County.  With  so  many 
good  people  attending,  and  a 12-ounce 
T-bone  for  supper,  the  county’s  first  DU 
banquet  is  a big  success. 

May  20  — 1 check  another  beaver  com- 
plaint today  but  find  it  more  of  a curiosity 
than  a problem.  The  dam  isn’t  really  going 
to  hurt  anything  so  the  landowner  decides 
to  let  it  remain.  That  night  I attend  a hunter 
education  dinner  in  Chambersburg.  One 
of  my  instructors,  Paul  Tomlinson,  is  to  re- 
ceive an  award,  but  he  doesn’t  know  it. 
When  he  sits  down  at  the  table,  we  hear  a 
loud  rip.  Paul  figures  that  as  long  as  he  can 
stay  seated,  he’ll  be  all  right.  Through  the 
whole  dinner,  it  was  all  any  of  us  could  do 
to  keep  a straight  face.  When  they  call 
Paul’s  name  to  come  up  and  get  his  award, 
he  accepts  it  with  one  hand  and  a red  face. 
I love  it. 
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Chuck  f-erguf 


ONE  MORNING  I was  stepping 
through  an  overgrown  farm- 
stead, looking  for  spring  mushrooms, 
when  a creature  flapped  out  from 
under  my  boot.  For  a moment  I 
thought  it  a bat  or  a huge  moth;  then  I 
realized  it  was  a bird  — a whippoor- 
will. 

It  landed  in  a tree:  not  across  the 
limb,  in  the  normal  way,  but  length- 
wise, as  if  too  weak  to  get  a good  grip  or 
too  clumsy  to  perch.  It  was  brown, 
robin-size,  with  a big  black  eye  that 
slowly  blinked.  The  large  head  sat 
jammed  against  the  body.  Seen  from 
the  front,  the  face  was  broad  and  flat, 
the  beak  stretching  across  it.  From 
each  cheek  a vertical  row  of  hairlike 
bristles  flared  to  the  front,  fencing  the 
mouth  on  either  side. 

The  whippoorwill  ruffled  its  wings 
and  settled  onto  the  branch.  If  I hadn’t 
seen  it  fly  there,  I would’ve  called  it  a 
knot. 

Rarely  have  I seen  a whippoorwill  so 
close.  Evenings,  I sometimes  glimpse 
them  flying  through  the  clearing  past 
the  house,  or  perched  on  the  gravel 
drive.  More  often,  I hear  them  calling. 

Whip-poor-will , the  birds  call, 
whip-poor-will , whip-poor-will.  The 
whip  is  sharp,  the  poor  falls  away,  and 
the  will  — the  highest  note  — is  a bull- 
whip  cracking  in  the  night.  Whip- 
poor-will , whip-poor-will , whip-poor- 
will  whip-poor-will , whip-poor-will , 
whip-poor-will , whip-poor-will , 


whip-poor-will , whip-poor-will , 

whip-poor-will.  Read  it  in  ten  seconds 
at  the  top  of  your  lungs,  and  you  will 
hear  it  as  you  would  in  life. 

The  whippoorwill  is  Caprimulgus 
vociferus.  The  species  name  pays  trib- 
ute to  the  bird’s  powers  of  voice.  The 
genus  name  comes  from  the  Latin 
caper , or  goat,  and  mulgere,  to  milk. 
The  whippoorwill  belongs  to  the  fam- 
ily of  goatsuckers;  goatsuckers,  because 
the  ancient  Greeks  believed  that  birds 
of  this  type  swoop  down  on  goats  and 
use  their  gaping  mouths  to  steal  milk. 
(When  goatsuckers  fly  around  goats, 
they  are  probably  catching  insects 
stirred  up  by  the  goats’  feet.)  Another 
name  for  the  family  is  “nightjar.”  It  is 
an  apt  name,  as  anyone  jarred  from 
sleep  by  a window-ledge  caller  will  at- 
test. 

Two  of  the  six  other  North  American 
goatsuckers  are  also  named  for  their 
calls:  the  chuck-will’s  widow,  which 
lives  mainly  in  the  South,  and  the  poor- 
will,  inhabiting  the  desert  Southwest. 
The  most  abundant  of  the  goatsucker 
clan  is  the  nighthawk;  across  the  conti- 
nent this  common  gray  bird  swoops 
over  cities  and  towns,  filling  the  sum- 
mer evening  with  its  incessant  buzzing 
cry.  Dozens  of  goatsucker  species  occur 
in  the  tropics,  and  several  inhabit  Eu- 
rope. The  whippoorwill  itself  ranges 
across  the  eastern  and  southern  United 
States,  the  Southwest,  and  Central 
America. 

Dirge  . . . Racket 

John  James  Audubon  claimed  to  pre- 
fer a whippoorwill’s  singing  to  that  of 
the  nightingale.  Others  have  labeled 
the  call  “a  monotonous  dirge”  and  “an 
unholy  racket.”  Not  everyone  hears 
whip-poor-will.  The  Delaware  Indians 
made  out  we-coa-lis,  and  ornitholo- 
gists have  rendered  the  song  quip  o’rip , 
whit-er-wee,  and  cuck-rhip-oor-ree.  I 
too  can  hear  a preliminary  sound,  a 
cuck  or  knock , when  a bird  sings  close- 
up. 

One  whippoorwill  is  intelligible: 
noisy,  persistent,  repetitive,  but  easy  to 
understand.  Get  two  or  more  together. 
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and  the  notes  collide  — pots  and  pans 
dropped  down  stairs.  The  naturalist 
Thomas  Nuttall  wrote  in  the  early 
1800s:  “I  have  found  these  birds  trou- 
blesomely  abundant  in  the  breeding 
season,  so  that  the  reiterated  echoes  . . . 
occasioned  such  a confused  vocifera- 
tion as  at  first  to  banish  sleep." 

The  whip-poor-will  call  carries 
about  half  a mile.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
singing  begins  in  late  April,  peaks  in 
May  and  June,  and  dwindles  through 
the  summer.  Whippoorwills  call 
mainly  at  dawn  and  dusk;  during  the 
night,  moonlight  puts  them  in  voice. 
E.  H.  Forbush  wrote  in  Birds  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  his  colleague  John  Bur- 
roughs “made  a count  which  so  far  as  I 
know  exceeds  all  others.  He  records 
that  he  heard  a bird  ‘lay  upon  the  back 
of  poor  Will’  1088  blows  with  only  a 
barely  perceptible  pause  here  and 
there,  as  if  to  take  a breath.”  Well  and 
good.  One  night  in  June,  my  neighbor, 
hearing  a whippoorwill  start  up  out- 
side his  house,  counted  for  four  consec- 
utive minutes:  55,  56,  57,  and  57  calls 
respectively.  He  noted  the  time,  then 
sat  reading.  The  bird  kept  singing, 
without  changing  position  or  tempo, 
for  91  minutes.  Figuring  an  average  of 
56  calls  per  minute,  that’s  more  than 
5000. 

Only  the  male  calls  whip-poor-will ; 
he  calls  to  attract  a mate.  When  the 
female  joins  him,  she  answers  with  a 
guttural  chuckle,  or  a call  likened  to 
the  soft  popping  of  corn.  Few  people 
have  seen  whippoorwills  courting.  In 
the  late  1800s,  on  a farm  in  New  York 
State,  a man  peered  out  a crack  in  a 
building’s  wall  and  watched  a singing 
male.  A female  flew  in,  landed,  and  “at 
once  commenced  to  respond  with  a pe- 
culiar, low,  buzzing  or  grunting  note, 
like  ‘gaw-gaw-gaw’.”  Her  head  almost 
touched  the  ground,  her  plumage  was 
relaxed,  and  her  body  trembled.  The 
male  “sidled  up  to  her  and  touched  her 
bill  with  his,  which  made  her  move 
slightly  to  one  side,  but  so  slowly  that 
he  easily  kept  close  alongside  her.  . . . 
Just  about  the  time  I thought  this 
courtship  would  reach  its  climax,  a dog 


ran  out  of  the  house  and  caused  both  to 
take  flight." 

Whippoorwills  build  no  nest.  Sev- 
eral weeks  after  mating  — no  one  knows 
exactly  how  many  — the  female  lays 
two  eggs  on  the  ground  in  dry,  open 
woods.  The  eggs,  off-white  and  speck- 
led with  tan,  brown,  or  lilac,  blend 
closely  with  the  forest  floor,  as  does  the 
mottled  plumage  of  the  adult  who  in- 
cubates them.  The  eggs  hatch  in  about 
three  weeks.  Two  eggs,  two  offspring, 
are  almost  invariable:  hunting  at  dawn 
and  dusk,  the  parents  can  capture  only- 
enough  insects  to  feed  two  additional 
mouths. 

My  neighbor,  the  one  who  counted 
calls,  found  a whippoorwill’s  nest  last 
spring.  He  was  walking  in  an  aspen 
grove  when  he  flushed  the  hen,  and 
next  day  he  led  me  between  the  cop- 
pery-trunked trees.  “It’s  around  here 
somewhere,”  he  said.  “There.  See  it? 
Behind  the  log,  near  that  stick.  ” 

I knew  what  I was  looking  for,  and  I 


knew  where  it  was  supposed  to  be,  but 
I couldn't  make  out  a bird.  I spotted  a 
patch  of  pawed-up  leaves,  a mess  of 
shapes  in  brown,  tan,  and  black.  Fi- 
nally the  shapes  coalesced  into  a head, 
a thin  necklace  of  white,  and  a wing 
folded  back  alongside  the  body.  We 
took  another  step.  The  bird  fluttered 
off  the  nest  and  settled  on  a grapevine  a 
few  yards  away. 

The  twins  were  squat  and  broad- 
headed as  toads,  fuzzed  with  clay-col- 
ored down  and  dotted  with  pinfeath- 
ers. If  I looked  away  and  then  looked 
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back,  it  took  my  eyes  a moment  to  pick 
them  up.  It  was  as  Winsor  Tyler  wrote 
in  Life  Histories  of  North  American 
Cuckoos , Goatsuckers,  Humming- 
birds, and  Their  Allies:  “The  dead 
leaves  look  like  the  chick,  and  the  chick 
looks  like  the  dead  leaves;  no  one  can 
tell  them  apart;  practically  the  chick  is 
a dead  leaf,  and,  although  hatched,  it 
is  still  invisible,  just  as  it  was  when  hid- 
den in  the  egg.” 

When  we  knelt  for  a closer  look,  the 
adult  bird  gasped  and  muttered.  Fly- 
ing toward  us,  it  landed  with  tail 
spread  and  wings  askew,  as  if 
wounded.  Its  white  outer  tailfeathers 
identified  the  bird  as  a male  — interest- 
ing, since  several  natural  histories 
maintain  that  the  male  neither  sits  on 
the  eggs  nor  broods  the  young.  The 
whippoorwill  half  ran,  half  flew  away. 
He  clucked  pitifully,  his  voice  trailing 
off  in  a squeal. 

Of  the  many  birds  that  feign  injury 
to  lure  intruders  away  from  eggs  or 
young,  goatsuckers  are  perhaps  the 
most  persistent.  In  Parent  Birds  and 
Their  Young,  Alexander  Skutch  wrote 
about  a female  whippoorwill  that 
feigned  without  pause  for  fifteen  min- 
utes; twice,  she  led  Skutch  150  feet 
from  her  nest.  Some  observers,  most  of 
them  in  the  nineteenth  century,  report 
that  a female  whippoorwill,  when  dis- 
turbed, will  carry  her  eggs  away  in  her 


mouth;  a few  people  claim  to  have  seen 
a hen  fly  off  with  a chick  between  her 
legs.  Most  ornithologists  doubt  that  the 
birds  perform  these  feats. 

Whippoorwill  chicks  grow  rapidly. 
Within  two  weeks,  feathers  have  re- 
placed the  down.  Soon  the  fledglings 
make  short  flights,  and  in  a few  weeks 
they  are  flying  almost  as  skillfully  as 
the  adults.  They  veer  through  trees, 
dodging  branches  and  trunks.  They 
dart  up  and  dive  down,  seeming  to 
tumble  in  midair.  They  land,  and  are 
swallowed  by  shadows. 

The  whippoorwill  careens  through 
the  night  in  pursuit  of  insects.  The  out- 
ward-curving  bristles  around  its  mouth 
form  a broad  funnel  down  which  mos- 
quitoes, gnats,  June  bugs,  and  crane 
flies  disappear.  Because  the  bird’s 
feathers  are  soft  and  full  of  air,  it  flies 
in  near  silence.  Quiet  flight  helps  the 
whippoorwill  intercept  moths,  many 
of  which  can  detect,  through  tympanic 
membranes,  sounds  of  potential  preda- 
tors. 

Whippoorwills  reach  their  greatest 
numbers  in  young,  dry  woods;  on 
abandoned  farms,  sometimes  known 
as  “whippoorwill”  farms;  and  along 
woodland  edges,  where  thick  plant 
growth  promotes  high  insect  popula- 
tions. Whippoorwills  frequent  forest 
clearings  and  areas  around  water,  or- 
chards, and  gardens.  Along  country 
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roads  they  seize  moths  attracted  by  car 
lights;  the  birds’  eyes  gleam  red  or 
bright  orange  in  the  glare. 

Occasionally  whippoorwills  land 
and  pursue  ground-dwelling  prey: 
ants,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  beetles. 
The  birds  waddle  on  their  weak,  limp- 
toed feet.  Many  observers  believe  the 
whippoorwill's  weak  feet  prevent  it 
from  perching  crosswise  on  a branch. 
Most  of  the  whippoorwills  I’ve  seen 
did,  in  fact,  rest  lengthwise.  But  a 
few  — startled  from  a nest  or  a midday 
bed  — defied  convention  and  clung,  al- 
beit shakily,  at  right  angles  to  the 
branch. 

In  August  and  early  September, 
whippoorwills  fly  hundreds  of  miles  to 
the  buggy  forests  of  the  U.S.  South,  the 
Gulf  Coast  states,  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. They  return  north  about  seven 
months  later,  waiting  until  spring  is 
solidly  entrenched:  eaters  of  insects, 
they  want  to  make  sure  the  table  is  set. 

Some  experts  fear  the  whippoorwill 
is  becoming  an  endangered  species. 
The  bird  is  so  elusive  that  scientists 
have  a hard  time  studying  it,  and 
watchers  cannot  estimate  with  any  ac- 
curacy the  size  of  its  population.  In 
New  Hampshire  a 1979  conference  of 
professional  biologists  and  amateur 


naturalists  concluded  that  the  whip- 
poorwill had  declined  precipitously  in 
that  state  since  the  early  1900s.  Reasons 
for  the  drop  may  include  brushy  farm- 
land reverting  to  woods,  wild  lands  lost 
to  cities  and  towns,  and  effects  of  insec- 
ticides, on  either  the  whippoorwills  or 
their  prey.  According  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Endangered  Species  Pro- 
gram, “the  presence  of  apparently  suit- 
able but  unoccupied  habitat  suggests 
that  additional  factors  may  be  in- 
volved." For  the  last  several  years,  the 
Audubon  Society  of  New  Hampshire 
has  asked  volunteers  to  listen  at  least 
once  a week  for  whippoorwills  at  a 
given  location.  The  survey  will  docu- 
ment the  birds’  spring  arrival,  calling 
intensity,  and  fall  departure.  Officials 
hope  the  project  yields  baseline  data 
for  more  scientific  studies  in  the  future. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  whippoorwill  is 
listed  as  “status  uncertain.”  As  in  other 
states,  naturalists  suspect  the  bird  to  be 
declining  but  have  no  way  of  proving 
it.  Each  year  the  song  comes  spooking 
off  our  mountain,  but  my  neighbor  re- 
members evenings  far  noisier  twenty 
years  ago. 

(This  article  originally  appeared  in  Blair  & Ket- 
chum’s  Country  Journal.). 


FIRST  DAY  of  the  last  season  was  a good  one  for  these  Hummelstown  hunters 
working  out  of  The  Jungle  camp.  From  left,  Tony  Kolaric,  7-point;  Kevin  Trowbridge; 
Bob  Templin,  10-point;  and  Scott  Diehl,  4-point.  Three  out  of  four’s  not  bad. 
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GEORGE  WAYDO,  hunting  by  a pond  near  Mifflinville,  is  a true  toxopholite  who  makes  arch 
ery  hunting  a nearly  year-round  activity. 


Vacation  Variant 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


TRUE  toxopholites,  those  who  de- 
velop a strong  affection  for  arch- 
ery, are  always  searching  for  ways  to 
practice  the  sport.  Spring,  along  with 
new  growth,  outdoor  field  tourna- 
ments and  old  ideas,  offers  plenty  if 
you  want  to  shoot  the  bow  and  arrow. 
But  some  find  little  to  do  between  deer 
seasons  except,  perhaps,  a try  for  tur- 
keys or  an  occasional  foray  for  wood- 
chucks. 

For  variety,  take  to  water. 

May  is  the  ideal  month  for  soggy 
thoughts  because  this  is  when  carp  can 
be  found  spawning.  Their  presence  can 
often  be  detected  by  their  violent  water 
disturbances  which  sometimes  can  be 
heard  a hundred  yards  or  more  away. 
Whether  you  choose  this  time  for  an 
introduction  to  fish  hunting  is  not  as 


important  as  discovering  where  these 
large  and  plentiful  targets  are  located. 
Either  relatively  shallow  gravel  beds  or 
mud  flats  seem  suitable  as  nurseries. 
Although  these  specific  areas  are  in- 
habited by  carp  in  great  numbers  only 
during  the  spawn,  this  is  evidence  that 
surrounding  waters  have  them 
throughout  the  year. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  need  for  a 
bow  and  arrows,  a fishing  license  is 
required  for  those  16  years  of  age  and 
over  before  they  may  shoot  fish  in  any 
commonwealth  waters.  Furthermore, 
there’s  a daily  bag  limit  of  50,  no  hunt- 
ing is  allowed  in  nursery  waters,  in 
trout  waters  between  March  1 and  the 
opening  of  trout  season,  or  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  within  275  yards  of  an  eel 
weir.  Special  regulations  have  been  en- 
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acted  for  Elks  Creek  and  Walnut 
Creek,  too.  On  most  waters  only  carp, 
gar,  suckers  and  eels  may  be  taken; 
however,  catfish  and  herring  (not  shad) 
may  be  taken  from  the  Delaware.  Fur- 
thermore, only  carp  and  suckers  may 
be  taken  from  Pymatuning  Reservoir. 
To  be  on  the  safe  side,  consult  the  1987 
“Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations  and 
Laws”  for  the  most  recent  bowfishing 
regulations. 

Aside  from  the  basics,  polaroid 
glasses  or  clip-on  auxiliary  lenses  are 
next  in  importance.  Although  many 
carp  can  be  spotted  when  their  backs 
break  the  surface,  more  will  be  found  a 
foot  or  so  under  water.  The  polaroids 
will  not  only  help  distinguish  the  form 
of  a submerged  carp,  but  they  will  also 
help  you  locate  fish  that  provide  no 
other  evidence  of  their  presence. 

Although  several  species  may  be 
hunted,  it’s  the  carp  that  attracts  the 
attention  of  most  bowmen.  These  wary 
fish  are  easy  to  approach  only  when 
spawning.  When  struck  by  an  arrow 
with  a detachable  shaft,  some  of  the 
bigger  ones  — which  may  weigh  50 
pounds  or  more  — can  give  a good  ac- 
count of  themselves  on  light  line. 

The  more  adventuresome  bow 
hunter  may  go  to  salt  water  to  take  on 
potentially  dangerous  sharks  and  rays, 
but  for  the  average  bow  hunter  who 
wants  action  close  to  home  at  times 
between  work  and  home  chores  or  on 
weekends,  the  carp  is  the  mainstay. 
They  can  be  found  almost  everywhere 
in  the  state  and,  during  the  warmer 
months,  there  normally  is  good  hunt- 
ing available.  Making  the  sport  even 
more  appealing  is  that  carp  shooting 
is  best  during  the  early  morning  and 
evening  hours,  so  it’s  easy  to  work  it 
around  other  activities. 

At  these  times  carp  can  be  found 
tailing  among  shoreline  weeds  or  prob- 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRING' 


HOWDY  OSTERLING,  JR.  and  LON  SEITZ 
boat  a carp  taken  from  the  Susquehanna  on 
a warm  summer  night  near  Harrisburg. 


ing  the  bottom  for  aquatic  vegetation, 
insects  and  crustaceans,  sending  up 
telltale  streaks  of  mud  in  the  process. 

Morning  is  by  far  the  best  time  to 
find  carp,  although  normal  human  ac- 
tivity tends  to  make  them  especially 
wary.  Shooting  often  must  be  made 
under  marginal  light  conditions,  and 
the  fish  may  be  deeper  and  on  the  move 
as  they  search  for  food. 

One  method  of  getting  stream  shoot- 
ing all  day,  especially  when  water  is 
low  in  the  summer,  is  to  station  yourself 
along  a sluiceway  or  point  of  rocks 
around  which  fish  must  pass  closely  on 
their  way  upstream.  It  takes  patience, 
but  you  will  frequently  be  rewarded  by 
seeing  one  or  a pod  of  carp  moving  by. 
Look  for  small  ripples  being  made  as 
the  approaching  fish  nod  the  water  sur- 
face. Sometimes  they  erupt  with  a re- 
sounding crash.  Anyone  who  doesn’t 
feel  a surge  of  excitement  at  such  times 
should  visit  his  physician. 

I recall  one  instance  when  no  less 
than  14  carp  were  moving  upstream  to 
a tiny  grass  island  where  I was  waiting. 
I was  so  excited  that,  in  an  effort  to  spot 
the  biggest,  I spooked  the  entire  school. 

Dark  clothing  is  normally  good,  but 
a camouflage  suit  is  ideal.  As  in  hunt- 
ing deer,  movement  is  more  likely  to 
spook  a carp  than  just  your  appear- 
ance. Experienced  bowmen  keep  their 
bows  ready  so  movement  is  minimized 
when  it  comes  time  to  draw. 

Many  stream  carp  are  already  feed- 
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BEST  TIMES  for  shooting  carp  are  mornings 
and  evenings,  when  shadows  are  long. 


ing  in  the  shallows  at  morning’s  first 
light.  But,  like  deer  at  such  times,  they 
seem  to  know  they  are  vulnerable  and 
will  head  for  safety  at  the  least  human 
disturbance.  You  can't  be  in  position 
too  early.  The  best  hunting  is  in  the 
first  hour  of  visibility. 

Whether  hunting  evening  or  morn- 
ing it  is  best  to  keep  some  distance  be- 
tween you  and  the  water,  if  possible,  as 
you  survey  the  shoreline  for  activity. 
You  can  sometimes  shoot  as  soon  as  you 
spot  a fish.  At  other  times  a careful 
stalk  is  necessary.  Any  shot  over  12  feet 
is  a long  one,  but  it  is  possible  to  make 
hits  well  beyond  this  distance  if  you  are 
using  light  line,  10-  to  12-  pound  test, 
stored  on  a spincast  or  closed-face  spin- 
ning reel. 

When  hunting  lakes  or  large  ponds  a 
canoe  or  boat  is  certainly  a big  help. 
It's  best  to  have  one  person  paddle  or 
row  while  the  other  does  the  shooting. 
You  can  find  carp  throughout  the  day  if 
there  are  enough  shallow  areas  to  keep 
you  busy.  The  more  vegetation,  under- 
water and  emergent,  the  more  likely 
you  are  to  find  carp.  There  are  few 
large  lakes  or  ponds  that  do  not  have 
some  carp  in  them  today,  so  your  possi- 
bilities are  endless. 

Again,  although  you  can  seek  out 
carp  in  vegetated  areas  at  any  time. 


they  will  most  likely  be  found  in  the 
shallows  when  shadows  are  long.  Don’t 
stay  home  on  cloudy  days.  Even 
though  visibility  won't  be  as  good, 
you'll  find  you  can  get  closer  to  the  big 
fish. 

Night  hunting  adds  a different  di- 
mension and  excitement.  Just  make 
sure  your  craft  is  equipped  with  lights 
or  lanterns.  You  can  cruise  the  shallows 
of  impoundments  or  large  streams  or 
drift  over  riffles  several  feet  deep.  Fast 
shooting  is  normally  required  as  the 
carp  will  quickly  flee  the  light,  but 
there  is  usually  an  instant  when  the 
target  is  available. 

Night  time  is  best  if  really  big  carp 
are  your  game.  At  that  time  you'll  find 
them  relaxed  in  their  element,  not  on 
guard  as  they  are  when  feeding  along 
shore.  It’s  a special  thrill  after  striking  a 
big  one  to  watch  your  line  pay  out  into 
the  night  while  making  preparations  in 
hopes  of  landing  it.  A large  landing  net 
is  advised  for  this  type  of  carp  hunting. 
The  last  thing  you’ll  want  is  to  swamp 
your  craft  while  trying  to  bring  a big 
carp  aboard.  Carp  weighing  20  pounds 
or  more  are  not  uncommon  in  waters 
such  as  the  Susquehanna. 

Because  all  action  is,  or  should  be, 
slow  and  deliberate,  and  because  water 
is  warm  during  summer  months,  the 
danger  associated  with  falling  over- 
board or  upsetting  your  craft  is  not  as 
great  as  it  is  in  waterfowl  season.  Nev- 
ertheless, proper  precautions  such  as 
flotation  gear  should  be  followed. 

For  those  who  have  never  tried  carp 
hunting,  or  can't  get  enthused  about 
shooting  at  such  short  distances,  be  ad- 
vised there  is  much  more  to  it  than  it 
may  seem.  Refraction  of  light  makes 
hitting  an  underwater  target  anything 
but  easy.  And,  since  depths  vary,  it  is 
sometimes  next  to  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  proper  amount  of  correction. 
Just  hold  a stick  or  jut  an  oar  into  the 
water  to  note  how  the  object  seems  to 
take  a different  angle  where  it  meets 
the  surface.  Practice  helps,  but  most 
hunters  just  aim  low  and  hope. 

And,  whether  you  hit  or  miss,  it’s 
still  a way  to  liven  up  your  summer. 
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RED  MILLER  examines  a Remington  M700  from  a rack  of  used  guns.  For  many  shooters,  and 
for  many  reasons,  used  firearms  can  be  good  buys. 

THE  SECONDHAND 

GUN 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


T THAT’S  your  opinion  on  a used 
VV  shotgun?”  the  caller  inquired. 
“I’m  basically  a rabbit  hunter,  and  I’ve 
used  a full  choke,  28-inch  barrel  12- 
gauge  pump  with  fair  success  for  more 
than  25  years,  but  now  it's  too  heavy 
and  bulky  for  me.  Also,  I’ve  been  miss- 
ing a lot  of  close  shots  lately.  Do  you 
think  I could  consider  a used  scat- 
tergun  or  should  I stick  strictly  with 
brand  new  stuff?  I'm  retired  on  a fixed 
income  and  really  don’t  have  the 
money  for  a new  outfit,  but  I can  make 
a deal  on  a slick  410  double  choked  full 
and  full.  It  weighs  just  a little  over  6V2 
pounds.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  an 
ideal  rabbit  outfit,  even  though  I’m  a 


pump  fan  from  way  back.  The  smaller 
shell  also  appeals  to  me  from  a recoil 
angle.” 

“What  have  you  been  using  for  the 
last  25  years?”  I asked.  “If  you  come 
right  down  to  brass  tacks,  your  pump 
was  only  new  for  a year  or  two  and 
then  qualified  as  a used  shotgun.  I 
might  be  stretching  a point,  but  you’ve 
been  hunting  with  a used  shotgun  for  a 
long  time.” 

“By  heck,  I never  thought  of  it  that 
way,”  he  replied.  “But  don’t  forget,  I 
took  good  care  of  the  old  pump.  How 
do  I know  if  what  I'm  buying  has  had 
the  same  type  of  treatment?" 

“Well,  that’s  another  story.  I won't 
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A HIGH  price,  such  as  that  commanded  by 
the  Winchester  Model  75  rimfire  above,  is  no 
guarantee  of  accuracy.  Guns  should  be  tested 
before  purchase  is  finalized. 

attempt  to  tell  you  how  to  buy,  but  I'd 
have  serious  reservations  about  going 
to  a 410  after  using  a 12-gauge  for  over 
two  decades.  That’s  a drastic  change, 
and  the  410’s  thin  pattern  will  disap- 
point you  immediately.  Furthermore, 
switching  from  a pump  to  a double 
might  cause  problems.  Why  not  look 
for  a used  ultra  lightweight  20-gauge 
pump  bored  improved  cylinder?  Shots 
at  rabbits  are  seldom  over  25  yards,  so 
there’s  really  no  need  for  tight  chokes, 
and  the  20-gauge  gives  dense  patterns." 

I told  the  caller  there’s  no  sure 
method  for  determining  exactly  how  a 
gun  has  been  treated,  but  simply  exam- 
ining the  gun  will  give  the  shopper 
some  idea  of  the  care  it  received.  I sug- 
gested sticking  with  brands  that  come 
from  reputable  manufacturers  and, 
above  all  else,  buying  from  local  outlets 
where  you  know  the  salespeople  and 
can  get  immediate  service  in  case  of  a 
problem. 

There  is  no  exact  formula  for  buying 
a used  gun,  nor  is  it  possible  to  be  100 
percent  sure  the  one  you  buy  will  func- 
tion perfectly  for  years.  But,  by  follow- 


ing a few  guidelines  you  can  reduce  the 
chances  of  getting  a lemon. 

Sometimes  we  think  of  used  rifles 
and  shotguns  only  in  terms  of  buying, 
but  another  alternative  is  to  trade. 
Years  back  I had  a very  accurate  243 
heavy  barrel  Model  70  Winchester  and 
an  acquaintance  had  a heavy  octagon 
barrel  220  Swift.  Both  rifles  had  seen 
considerable  use,  but  were  far  from 
being  shot  out.  While  we  were  examin- 
ing the  rifles,  he  mentioned  his  desire 
for  a heavy  barrel  243  and  I came  back 
with  my  needs  for  a 220  Swift.  We  re- 
moved the  scopes  and  traded  the  rifles 
complete  with  mounts.  It  turned  out  it 
was  a good  deal  and  both  of  us  felt 
completely  satisfied. 

Gun  collectors  are  always  interested 
in  trading.  It's  the  primary  way  they 
get  exactly  what  they  want  for  their 
collections.  Some  will  make  an  ex- 
change just  to  increase  their  inventory 
of  trading  stock. 

A Specialist 

There’s  a real  difference  between  the 
collector  and  the  average  hunter  when 
it  comes  to  knowing  guns.  The  collec- 
tor is  a specialist,  normally  with  many 
years  of  experience.  He  knows  which 
guns  are  valuable  and  how  to  tell  an 
original  from  a fake.  Getting  a fake  or 
“copy  job”  is  one  of  the  dangers  for  the 
beginning  collector.  A major  gun  man- 
ufacturer told  me  some  of  their  prod- 
ucts were  so  well  copied  it  was  difficult 
for  them  to  tell  the  difference  without 
complete  disassembly. 

The  hunter  interested  in  getting  an- 
other rifle  or  shotgun  is  not,  however,  a 
collector.  In  short,  he  is  looking  for  a 
trustworthy  outfit  at  a reasonable 
price.  That  is  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds. 
The  marketplace  is  full  of  used  outfits 
and,  in  many  cases,  even  the  gun  shop 
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A GOOD  GUNSMITH  such  as  Jim  Peightal  can  often  correct  problems  in  bad  scope  mount- 
ing, but  the  cost  of  such  work  should  be  considered  when  examining  a used  rifle. 


owner  can’t  give  a background  on 
much  of  his  used  inventory.  The  best 
approach  is  to  thoroughly  examine  a 
gun  for  certain  telltale  signs  of  wear  or 
damage.  For  example,  marred  screw 
heads  on  relatively  new  guns  leave  little 
doubt  that  the  gun  was  disassembled 
by  someone  who  didn’t  have  the  proper 
tools  and  was  not  qualified  to  work  on 
the  gun. 

There  usually  is  little  time  for  the 
prospective  buyer  to  make  a compre- 
hensive examination,  but  even  a cur- 
sory check  of  a shotgun  or  rifle  can  tell 
a lot.  Don’t  buy  a shotgun  that  has  a 
dirty  bore.  The  dirt  may  be  covering 
pits  or  rust.  It  takes  but  a few  seconds 
to  wipe  it  clean  for  inspection.  An  inex- 
pensive bore  light  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold  when  checking  used  rifles  and 
shotguns.  In  the  hunting  rifle  line,  I 
wouldn’t  be  too  concerned  about  the 
bore  being  shot  out  (which  is  almost 
impossible  for  a hunter  to  do),  but  I 
would  be  concerned  about  rust  in  the 
bore  and  the  condition  of  the  crown. 
The  crown  is  the  curved  indentation  in 


the  muzzle.  If  the  crown  is  marred  or 
chipped  the  rifle  can’t  be  accqrate.  The 
barrel  can  easily  be  cut  off  and  a new 
crown  cut,  but  that  remedy  might  cost 
$40  or  so,  which  has  to  be  added  to  the 
total  price  of  the  rifle. 

In  the  episode  described  earlier,  the 
hunter  wanted  a compact  lightweight 
shotgun  with  little  recoil.  The  410  dou- 
ble appeared  to  be  his  perfect  solution. 
But  there  happens  to  be  more  to  buying 
another  gun  than  just  its  mechanical 
condition.  The  man  who  favored  the 
pump  action  and  was  used  to  the  heavy 
shot  charge  of  the  12-gauge  was  asking 
for  trouble  both  ballistically  and  psy- 
chologically. The  little  410  would  never 
produce  the  patterns  he  was  accus- 
tomed to,  and  it’s  a good  bet  the  two- 
barrel  shotgun  would  be  a poor  substi- 
tute for  the  slide  action  that  fit  him 
psychologically.  At  that  stage  in  life, 
his  best  bet  was  to  find  a lightweight 
pump  with  a 26-inch  barrel  choked 
modified  or  improved  cylinder. 

This  may  sound  strange,  but  new 
hunters  are  better  off  with  used  outfits 
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VARMINT  rifles,  unlike  most  other  arms,  often 
see  a lot  of  shooting.  More  caution,  there- 
fore, should  be  used  when  buying  one  of 
these. 


until  they  have  enough  experience  to 
know  what  type  of  shotgun  and  rifle, 
gauge  and  caliber  they  prefer.  Some 
consider  cutting  down  a shotgun  or  a 
rifle  to  fit  a young  hunter.  Removing  a 
good  chunk  of  wood  from  a new  outfit, 
however,  makes  it  difficult  to  sell  later 
when  the  young  hunter  can  handle  a 
full-size  shotgun  or  rifle.  The  second- 
hand gun  is  ideal  as  a starter. 

How  can  you  tell  if  a shotgun  barrel 
has  been  shortened  or  the  choke 
reamed  out?  If  the  work  is  done  by  a 
competent  gunsmith,  it’s  very  hard  to 
tell.  Odd  lengths  in  barrels  may  be  a 
clue.  Or,  if  you  know  the  manufacturer 
made  a particular  model  in  28-inch 
only,  but  the  barrel  on  one  you’re  ex- 
amining measures  less,  it's  a reasonable 
assumption  that  it  has  been  shortened; 
but  that  might  not  be.  all  bad. 

Outward  appearance  doesn’t  mean  a 
lot  on  a hunting  gun.  If  a used  shotgun 
has  a sleek  appearance,  perhaps  it  was 
reblued  and  the  stock  refinished.  That 
would  indicate  to  me  that  at  some 
point  someone  thought  the  gun  needed 
to  be  refurbished.  Of  more  concern 
should  be  the  shotgun’s  operating  con- 
dition. That  is  especially  true  with 
two-barrel  outfits,  autoloaders  and 
pumps.  Many  problems  can  develop  in 
these  more  complicated  outfits  strictly 
because  of  wear. 


Old  doubles  are  the  most  difficult  to 
repair.  Parts  are  seldom  available. 
Stocks  subjected  to  a lot  of  oil  begin  to 
rot  around  the  inletting,  and  hinge  pins 
can  be  so  worn  that  the  gun  may  fly 
open  when  fired.  Internal  parts  of  dou- 
bles have  a tendency  to  wear,  and  it’s 
not  uncommon  by  any  means  for  both 
barrels  to  fire  at  once,  which  has  to  be 
considered  dangerous  with  today’s 
high  pressure  loads.  I might  add  that 
safety  mechanisms  on  doubles  often 
become  unreliable  with  age  and  exces- 
sive use.  Beware  of  old  two-barrel  shot- 
guns; you  could  be  buying  a real  head- 
ache. 

Off  brand  pumps,  ones  that  have 
been  off  the  market  for  decades,  should 
be  avoided  like  poison  ivy.  Years  ago 
when  I was  in  the  firearm  retail  and 
repair  business,  a customer  walked  in 
and  offered  me  a good  looking  12- 
gauge  pump  for  a mere  twenty  dollars. 
I told  him  I felt  the  gun  was  worth 
twice  that,  but  he  needed  money  in  a 
hurry  and  was  willing  to  take  a loss. 

The  gun  looked  so  sound  that  I made 
a cardinal  mistake  for  a gun  dealer 
when  I didn’t  take  it  to  the  range  and 
fire  it;  I bought  it  on  the  spot.  Two 
months  later,  on  a rabbit  hunt,  I dis- 
covered to  my  chagrin  that  the  pump 
wouldn’t  feed  every  time.  I was  unable 
to  get  off  a second  shot  at  a bounding 
rabbit,  even  though  I worked  the 
action  in  a positive  manner.  The  same 
malfunction  snagged  me  later  on  a 
grouse  shot. 

Wouldn’t  Feed 

I took  the  gun  to  the  range  for  testing 
and  found  that  after  working  perfectly 
for  several  shots  it  wouldn’t  feed  a shell 
on  a bet.  I could  find  no  broken  or  bent 
parts,  and  a gunsmith  friend  tried  in- 
terchanging several  feed  parts  from  a 
like  model  without  any  success.  We 
concluded  the  mechanism  was  too 
worn  and  loose  to  operate  properly.  It 
taught  me  a lesson:  looks  can  be  deceiv- 
ing. 

Selecting  a used  centerfire  rifle 
presents  similar  problems,  and  the  ap- 
proach is  nearly  the  same  as  with  a 
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shotgun.  The  external  condition  — 
scars,  dents  and  loss  of  bluing  — on  a 
big  game  hunting  rifle  will  reflect 
what  type  of  treatment  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  over  the  years.  Signs  of  wear 
are  no  indication  the  rifle  is  worn  out 
or  defective.  A bolt  action  rifle  has 
fewer  problems  than  other  types  of 
actions.  Still,  check  for  feeding  prob- 
lems, binding  bolts,  a positive  safety, 
and,  above  all  else,  range  test  it  for 
accuracy.  On  ex-military  rifles,  head- 
space  can  be  a serious  problem.  If  the 
seller  has  no  means  for  checking  head- 
space,  have  an  understanding  that  you 
will  have  it  done  by  a competent  gun- 
smith before  finalizing  the  sale.  Actu- 
ally, the  seller  should  be  willing  to  pay 
for  this. 


Potential  Problems 

Lever  and  slide  action  rifles  should 
be  carefully  checked  for  feeding  prob- 
lems. The  failure  to  feed  and  what  is 
known  as  double  feeding  are  potential 
problems  a buyer  should  be  aware  of. 
Old  lever  rifles  can  be  so  worn  that 
everything  is  loose.  Pins  wear  thin, 
holes  become  elongated,  and  wear  of 
the  breech  bolt  will  eventually  cause 
excessive  headspace.  Coagulated  dirt  is 
the  Achilles’  heel  of  pumps  and  levers. 
The  buildup  of  dirt  and  grime  over  a 
long  time  will  foul  an  action  to  the 
point  where  it  becomes  inoperable. 
Don't  buy  a rifle  that  is  not  clean. 

The  secondhand  hunting  gun  can  be 
the  best  choice  for  many  hunters,  but 
it’s  wise  to  buy  as  new  a hunting  piece 
as  possible  so  many  of  the  problems 
associated  with  wear  can  be  avoided. 
Don’t  however,  shy  completely  away 
from  older  guns.  Few  hunting  shotguns 


LEVER  and  slide  action  rifles  should  be 
checked  for  feeding  problems.  And,  again, 
every  rifle  should  be  tested  for  accuracy. 


wear  out  from  shooting,  and  it’s  rare  to 
find  a 15-year-old  big  game  rifle  that 
has  fired  2000  rounds.  Varmint  rifles, 
on  the  other  hand,  often  see  a lot  of 
shooting  both  on  the  range  and  in  the 
field.  More  caution,  therefore,  should 
be  used  when  purchasing  one  of  these. 

As  is  true  in  making  many  decisions, 
common  sense  is  the  best  approach  to 
buying  a used  gun.  Don’t  be  swayed  by 
a low  price;  buy  what  seems  best  for 
you.  The  second  important  ingredient 
is  being  able  to  test  the  hunting  gun 
with  live  ammo  for  feeding  and  extrac- 
tion problems,  and  if  necessary,  having 
it  checked  by  a competent  gunsmith 
before  making  a final  decision. 


Use  of  Trophy  Photographs 

Following  every  hunting  season,  particularly  those  for  deer,  bear  and 
turkey,  we  receive  many  photos  from  readers,  showing  themselves  with 
their  trophies.  We  are  always  interested  in  seeing  these,  and  each  year  we 
publish  some  of  them.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge  their  receipt  nor 
can  we  publish  all  of  them,  as  we  simply  do  not  have  the  space  to  do  so. 
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In  f he  wind 


A survey  conducted  for  the  National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation  found  that  95 
percent  of  those  who  hunted  in  1985  also 
had  hunted  in  each  of  the  previous  four 
years,  indicating  hunters  remain  active  in 
the  sport  for  a long  time.  Thirty  percent  of 
the  hunters  said  they  were  shooting  less 
than  in  previous  years,  18  percent  said 
they  were  shooting  more.  Reasons  for 
shooting  less  were:  less  game  (55  per- 
cent), lack  of  time  (20  percent),  and  “shoot- 
ing more  accurately”  (13  percent). 

Problems  cited  by  hunters  were,  in 
order,  access,  overcrowding,  and  finding 
time  to  hunt.  Access  was  most  critical  in 
the  South.  Among  hunters,  access  for 
waterfowlers  to  wetlands  was  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  obtain.  Only  deer,  crows  and  tur- 
keys are  hunted  more  than  in  1981.  The 
report  concludes  that  no  single  major 
problem  affects  the  sport,  but  that  re- 
source managers  should  try  to  improve 
hunter  access  and  encourage  sportsmen 
to  devote  more  time  to  the  shooting  sports. 

In  noting  how  popular  bird  watching 
has  become,  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration reports  62  million  people  main- 
tain bird  feeders,  that  1 .2  million  tons  of 
bird  seed  are  sold  annually  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  600,000  bird  guides  a 
year  are  sold  here. 

Biologists  in  Missouri  have  released  293 
river  otters  since  1982,  and  there’s  proof 
the  animals  successfully  produced  young 
last  year  at  five  of  the  fifteen  release  sites. 
Researchers  are  especially  optimistic  be- 
cause every  adult  sighted  with  young  was 
one  from  the  earliest  releases,  the  ones 
most  expected  to  have  young  by  that  time. 


That  the  Superfund  Law  was  extended 
last  year  and  the  use  of  lead  shot  for  water- 
fowl  hunting  is  being  phased  out  are  two 
environmental  achievements  reported  in 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation’s  1986  En- 
vironmental Quality  Index.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme, the  report  singled  out  toxic  chemi- 
cals as  a major  threat  to  humans  and 
wildlife.  The  37  million  people  living  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Region,  it  was  reported,  have 
higher  than  average  levels  of  hazardous 
chemicals  in  their  bodies.  Furthermore, 
one  in  five  national  wildlife  refuges  is  con- 
taminated by  toxic  chemicals.  In  an  opin- 
ion survey  of  NWF  members,  91  percent  of 
the  respondents  said  they  would  rather 
pay  higher  taxes  than  lose  pollution 
cleanup  programs. 


Since  it  began  in  1980,  Wyoming’s 
STOP  POACHING  program  has  resulted 
in  549  citations  and  the  collection  of 
more  than  $150,000  in  fines.  In  1986,  37 
citations  were  issued  and  $11,141  col- 
lected. Rewards  — which  come  from 
donations  — have  totalled  $70,850,  in- 
cluding $4750  given  in  1986. 


Law  enforcement  officers  with  the  Ar- 
kansas Game  & Fish  Commission  are 
using  plywood  deer  silhouettes  to  nab 
jacklighters.  Courts  have  decided  there 
and  in  other  states  that  the  use  of  decoys 
to  catch  wildlife  poachers  is  not  entrap- 
ment; it’s  considered  much  like  the  use  of 
undercover  agents  in  drug-related  crimes. 
Since  the  state  began  using  the  decoys, 
they’ve  had  37  cases  and  gotten  37  prose- 
cutions. 


The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
announced  a schedule  for  the  phase  in  of 
nontoxic  shot  requirements.  Counties  in 
which  20  or  more  waterfowl  are  harvested 
annually  per  square  mile  will  be  under 
nontoxic  shot  requirements  in  the  1987-88 
season.  Those  with  15  or  more  waterfowl 
taken  per  square  mile  will  be  added  in  the 
1988-89  season.  County  harvest  levels 
and  the  years  they  will  be  added  to  the 
regulations  are:  10  or  more,  1989-90; 
5 or  more,  1990-91;  and  less  than  5, 
1991-92  — the  time  when  nontoxic  shot  will 
be  required  nationwide  for  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing. 
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Autumn  Challenge , by  Bob  Sopchick,  is  the  fifth  limited 
edition  fine  art  print  available  through  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission's  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program.  As  with  the  previous  editions.  Autumn  Challenge 
is  limited  to  600  signed  and  numbered  prints.  Image 
size  is  approximately  15  x22Vi  inches,  printed  on  acid- 
free  100  percent  rag  paper.  Price  is  $125;  framed 
prints  are  an  additional  $97.50.  Requests  for  specific 
numbers  will  be  satisfied  on  a first-come,  first-served 
basis.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  AR,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 

PA  17105-1567. 


The  Wingless  Crow,  by  Chuck  Fergus,  is  a collection 
of  thirty-three  Thomapples  columns  which  have  appeared 
in  GAME  NEWS.  The  nearly  200  pages  of  entertaining 
reading  will  appeal  to  Fergus  fans  as  they  reread  these  selected 
essays  as  well  as  to  those  who’ve  yet  to  discover  the  joys 
of  Thornapples.  This  top  quality  hardcover  book  costs  $10, 
delivered,  and  can  be  ordered  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Dept  AR,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1567. 
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This  is  the  sixth  in  the  Game  Commission's  annual 
series  of  embroidered  patches  and  decals  made 
available  through  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program.  The  sale  of  these  and  other  selected 
items  provides  funds  used  specifically  for  nongame 
research  and  management  projects.  Bald  eagles,  eastern 
bluebirds,  ospreys  and  others  are  some  of  the  species 
being  helped  in  Pennsylvania,  thanks  to  those  persons 
who  support  this  program.  This  year’s  elk  patch 
is  priced  at  $3,  the  decal  at  $1,  delivered.  Make 
check  or  money  order  payable  to:  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION,  Dept.  AR,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1567. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Working  Together 
for  Wildlife 

WORKING  TOGETHER  FOR  WILDLIFE  is  slightly  over  seven  years  old. 

The  Game  Commission  launched  this  program  in  1980  to  generate  public 
support  and  interest  in  our  state’s  wildlife.  Through  the  sales  of  embroidered 
patches,  decals  and  — starting  in  1983  — limited  edition  fine  art  prints,  much  has 
been  done  to  enhance  and  protect  our  native  birds  and  mammals. 

Ospreys,  the  1982  featured  species,  were  only  occasional  visitors  to  the  state 
when  WTFW  began.  They  hadn’t  nested  here  since  1961.  But  thanks  to  a grant 
from  WTFW,  researchers  from  East  Stroudsburg  University  saw  their  hacking 
project  come  to  fruition  last  year  when  six  ospreys  nested  in  the  Poconos  and  pro- 
duced four  young.  Another  pair  nested  along  the  lower  Susquehanna  River  and 
produced  two  young. 

River  otters,  1983’s  featured  species,  are  found  in  more  areas  of  the  state,  thanks 
to  a reintroduction  project  supported  by  WTFW.  On  a recent  survey,  otter  sign 
was  found  at  55  locations  along  a 19-mile  stretch  of  Pine  Creek,  Tioga  County. 

With  the  eastern  bluebird  and  American  kestrel  highlighted  in  1984  and  1986, 
respectively,  more  people  are  aware  of  the  housing  shortage  facing  many  species 
of  cavity  nesting  wildlife.  Since  WTFW  began,  the  Commission  has  launched 
a program  to  monitor  the  success  of  nest  box  programs  across  the  state.  In  addi- 
tion, in  1986,  over  3000  bluebird  nest  boxes  were  built  and  distributed  to  Farm 
Game  Program  cooperators  for  use  on  their  properties. 

1985’s  featured  species,  the  bobcat,  is  being  actively  studied  in  the  state.  A 
recent  survey  of  district  game  protectors  — detailed  in  the  September  ’86  issue  — 
indicates  bobcats  are  becoming  more  numerous  here.  We  now  have  a good  idea 
of  where  and  how  many  of  these  elusive  canines  are  living  in  the  state,  and  are 
beginning  to  learn  more  about  their  habitat  requirements. 

The  elk  was  selected  as  the  1987  featured  species  to  make  more  Pennsylvanians 
aware  of  the  fact  that  these  regal  animals  are  found  in  the  state  and  are  being 
actively  studied. 

The  future  already  has  been  made  more  secure  for  many  of  our  rare  and 
threatened  species  thanks  to  the  support  given  WTFW.  The  individual  species 
just  mentioned  highlight  these  accomplishments,  but  a great  deal  more  has  been 
done  in  subtle,  less  dramatic  ways. 

Working  Together  for  Wildlife  funds  also,  for  example,  have  been  used  to  help 
get  Project  Wild  established  here.  Project  Wild  is  a compendium  of  activities 
teachers  can  use  to  teach  environmental  education  to  students  of  all  ages.  The 
future  of  our  wildlife  resources  undoubtedly  depends  on  the  younger  generation. 
Therefore,  to  ensure  a prosperous  future,  teaching  today’s  youngsters  the  facts 
about  wildlife  is  of  paramount  importance. 

Much  has  been  done  over  the  past  years  to  encourage  and  stimulate  active  par- 
ticipation from  all  outdoor  enthusiasts,  not  just  hunters  and  trappers,  to  enhance 
our  outdoor  resources  and  make  more  people  aware  of  these  resources  and  how 
valuable  they  are. 

If  you’ve  been  contributing  through  WTFW,  pat  yourself  on  the  back.  If  you 
haven’t,  now’s  the  best  time  to  start.  The  records  show  that  Working  Together 
for  Wildlife  is  working.  — Bob  Mitchell 


September's 


IT  IS  JUNE  26,  the  day  after  I have 
celebrated  a quarter-century  of 
life,  109  years  after  Lt.  Colonel  George 
Armstrong  Custer  met  destiny  at  Little 
Bighorn,  and  almost  the  heart  of  the 
summer.  The  air  is  filled  with  the  acrid 
smell  of  green  ferment,  pollen  and 
bugs  in  York  County’s  farm  country. 

I have  just  finished  cutting  the  lawn 
and  am  in  the  process  of  putting  the 
mower  away.  It’s  a self-propelled  beast 
that  chugs,  belches  and  snorts  blue  oil 
smoke.  But  it  cost  only  $10,  not  a bad 
buy,  even  for  a yard  sale. 

The  grass  is  neatly  trimmed,  the 
envy  of  all  my  neighbors,  even  though  I 
harbor  secret  thoughts  about  what  it 
would  look  like  if  it  grew  up  into  a 
meadow.  I like  meadows.  And  if  the 
lawn  were  a meadow,  the  task  of  hack- 
ing away  at  it  every  week,  which  is  a 
ridiculous  job  because  it  seems  to  grow 
back  within  a few  hours,  would  no 
longer  exist. 


So  call  me  lazy.  I prefer  to  think  I’m 
looking  at  life  positively.  Why  not  en- 
joy the  beauty  of  tall  swaying  grass  and 
the  sweet  odor  a cool  wind  blows 
through?  Grass  holds  many  mysteries. 
Long,  unmowed  grass  is  especially 
nice. 

Jack,  the  German  shorthair  who  has 
been  forced  to  watch  me  mow,  is  tied  to 
the  end  of  an  old  checkcord  because  we 
live  on  a busy  street  and  I know  he’d 
love  to  sneak  off  and  visit  a nearby  lady 
springer.  Jack  knows  his  time  to  suffer 
such  indignity  is  almost  over.  He  heard 
the  lawnmower  shut  off  and  is  now  an- 
ticipating the  freedom  of  our  house.  He 
knows  that  when  I’m  through  mowing 
we’ll  go  inside  and  have  a bite  to  eat  — 
maybe  one  of  those  whopper  sweet  bo- 
logna sandwiches  — and  something  to 
drink,  most  likely  iced  tea  straight 
from  the  jug. 

On  the  way  to  the  garage,  I stop  to 
look  at  Jack  for  a moment.  He  relishes 
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the  attention  because  he  and  I are  best 
friends,  as  close  as  man  and  dog  can  be. 
That  might  seem  strange  to  someone 
who  has  never  known  me  and  a dog  like 
Jack.  The  best  way  to  explain  it  is  to  say 
that  we  are  kindred  spirits. 

Jack  plants  two  burly  paws  on  my 
belly  and  looks  at  me.  I acknowledge 
the  fire  — that  intense  desire  to  please 
and  his  unerring  trust  in  me  — behind 
his  amber  eyes,  and  realize,  for  the  first 
time,  what  an  unusual  June  day  it’s 
been.  The  chore  that  had  been  im- 
planted in  my  head,  get  the  grass,  had 
obscured  my  perception  of  the  natural 
world  around  me. 


Although  it’s  clear  and  sunny,  typi- 
cal June,  it’s  remarkably  cool,  with  a 
breeze  that  hints  of  Canadian  origins, 
maybe  Manitoba  or  one  of  the  other 
prairie  provinces.  And  breathing 
comes  easily  — in  direct  contrast  with  a 
normal  late-June  midafternoon  when 
the  air  just  hangs,  so  full  of  moisture  it 
makes  arms  swinging  along  your  sides 
feel  like  they  have  sandpaper  for  lubri- 
cation. 

If  I were  to  close  my  eyes  and  think 
September  thoughts  — sumac  leaves 
turning  red  around  the  edges,  har- 
vested wheatfields  burning  brown  in 
the  sun,  whistling  wings,  the  natural 
feel  of  a dog  whistle  around  my  neck,  a 
shell  vest  over  my  shoulders  and  an 


over-under  in  the  crook  of  my  arm  — I 
would  swear  it  was  mid-September, 
the  perfect  kind  of  day  for  hunting 
doves. 

Then  I look  down  at  Jack  again.  I 
can  see  he  mirrors  my  thoughts.  He, 
too,  feels  September  when  the  calendar 
says  June.  I can’t  help  but  wonder  if  he 
recalls  the  sweet  days  when  we  were 
living  life  as  we  know  it  best,  the  life  of 
a bird  dog  and  a bird  dog  man, 
wrapped  up  in  what  we  imagine  to  be 
the  world  of  “De’  Shootin’est  Gent- 
man,”  fulfilled  with  the  honest  joy  we 
share  from  doing  what  feels  right  and 
seems  natural  for  a pair  of  bird  hunters 
like  us. 

A pair  of  wings  whistle  overhead.  I 
know  the  bird.  It  hatched  and  matured 


I CLOSED  my  eyes  and  thought  September 
thoughts— sumac  leaves  turning  red  around 
the  edges,  harvested  wheatfields  burning 
brown  in  the  sun,  whistling  wings,  the  natural 
feel  of  a dog  whistle  around  my  neck,  a shell 
vest  over  my  shoulders.  . . . 


in  the  big  lonesome  pine  at  the  side  of 
the  house,  the  one  I mow  around.  It’s 
waiting  for  September,  too. 

“Five  more  weeks.  Jack,  five  more 
weeks.”  Anyone  listening  might  think 
me  a flake  for  having  serious  conversa- 
tion with  a canine.  I remember  a sur- 
vey in  a Sunday  magazine  supplement. 
It  claimed  that  90  percent  of  the  people 
who  own  dogs  talk  to  them.  So  I don’t 
feel  too  bad.  I just  wonder  if  their  dogs 
answer. 

Jack  does,  just  by  raising  a sleepy 
eyebrow  when  I walk  past  the  sofa,  or 
twitching  his  paws,  like  he’s  running, 
when  he’s  asleep.  I know  he’s  dreaming 
of  cackling  long-tailed  pheasants,  bob- 
white  quail  like  we  saw  in  Kansas  last 
fall,  or  doves  — the  beginning  of  the 
first  real  season  of  the  birdshooter’s  life. 

It  will  be  five  weeks  before  we  can 
use  the  dog  training  excuse  to  go  run- 
ning again,  another  four  until  the 
opening  of  dove  season,  and  six  until 
grouse  can  make  fools  of  us. 

I have  almost  come  to  hate  summer 
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ANYONE  listening  might  think  me  a flake  for 
having  a serious  conversation  with  a canine, 
but  I don’t  feel  too  bad  about  that.  Most  peo- 
ple talk  to  their  dogs.  I just  wonder  if  their 
dogs  answer— Jack  does. 


because  of  the  wait.  Yet  I cannot  feel 
contempt  for  the  season.  There  is  value 
to  be  found  in  summer:  I can  bass  fish, 
practice  shooting,  look  at  birdshooter 
catalogs,  vegetate.  It  is  a time  of  re- 
newal, a part  of  the  big  cycle  when  the 
coverts  grow  thick  again;  when  the 
birds  go  about  fulfilling  their  obliga- 
tions to  sustain  their  own  kind.  It’s  a 
time  when  Jack  and  I undergo  a re- 
newal of  sorts  too.  We  rest,  sweat,  and 
enjoy  summer’s  excesses.  We  must  live 
through  our  summers  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate our  Septembers. 

So  we  go  on,  living  life,  suffering 
(not  really)  another  June  . . . July  . . . 
August,  the  longest  months  for  “De 
Shootin’est  Gent’man.” 

As  I continue  down  the  driveway 
with  the  mower,  I think  these  things. 
And  I remember  special  moments  Jack 
and  I have  had:  his  first  dove,  the  fool- 
ish one  that  ran  into  a poorly  pointed 
load  of  8s;  the  grouse  I thought  we’d 
lost  until  Jack  came  trotting  out  of 
those  thick  pines  with  it  held  lightly 


between  his  teeth  (“This  is  what  I’m 
supposed  to  do,  isn’t  it?”);  the  big 
gaudy  rooster  that  got  away  in  the  last 
hour  of  the  last  day  of  the  season;  one 
rare  bird  that  held  under  a point  for 
five  minutes;  and  the  fluttering  wood- 
cock we  lucked  into  last  season  in  the 
South  Mountains.  Suddenly,  the  re- 
maining days  of  summer  didn’t  seem 
all  that  bad. 

Sure  could  use  a bologna  sandwich. 


in  . , 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Indianhead  Ridge  and  Beyond,  by  H.  Joseph  Breth,  from  Mary  K.  Breth,  P.O.  Box 
459,  Clearfield,  PA  16830, 184  pp.,  softbound,  $6.95.  Joe  Breth  was  deeply  involved  with 
natural  resource  conservation  right  up  until  his  untimely  death  at  age  28  in  1981. 
Presented  here,  published  posthumously  by  his  parents,  are  100  of  his  beautiful  and 
thought-provoking  poems.  They  are  supplemented  with  many  sketches  and  12  full-color 
illustrations,  also  by  the  author,  which  reflect  the  love  of  the  outdoors  he  fostered 
throughout  his  life. 


Bird  Hunting  with  Dalrymple,  by  Byron  W.  Dalrymple,  Stackpole  Books,  P.O.  Box 
1831,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  256  pp.,  $24.95.  Few,  if  any,  gunners  have  devoted  more 
time  to  North  American  game  birds  than  Dalrymple,  and  no  one  has  written  more 
informatively  about  them  from  a hunting  standpoint.  Here  he  covers  the  doves  and 
pigeons,  quail,  grouse  and  partridge,  pheasants,  wild  turkeys,  woodcock,  shorebirds, 
and  such  oddballs  as  the  “twenty-four-square-foot  game  bird”  (the  sandhill  crane).  Most 
everything  but  waterfowl  is  covered,  in  highly  readable  form.  Good  stuff. 
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The  Way  of  the  Whitetail 

By  George  H.  Block,  III 


IVE  INCHES  of  snow  had  fallen 
overnight.  The  naked  tree  boughs 
hung  low  from  their  newly  accumu- 
lated load.  The  snow  eased  up  at  day- 
light, but  occasional  giant  flakes 
floated  softly  through  the  air,  like  milk- 
weed silk  looking  for  a place  to  take 
root. 

The  world  was  deathly  still,  except 
for  the  squatting  man  studying  some- 
thing at  his  feet.  Lost  in  thought,  the 
time  seemed  much  longer  than  the 
actual  two  or  three  minutes.  The  old 
familiar  ache  in  his  back  reminded  him 
of  how  many  seasons  were  behind  him 
and  how  few  lay  ahead.  He  stood  up 
slowly,  stretching  his  aging  muscles. 
He  was  comfortable  here  in  the  woods, 
away  from  the  hurry  up  world  that 
seemed  eons  away.  Was  it  just  three 
days  ago  he  had  sat  in  his  office  making 
decisions  that  would  affect  the  future 
of  a multimillion  dollar  corporation? 
While  business  matters  required  split- 
second  decisions,  his  thoughts  now 
were  slow  and  calculating.  A great 
buck  had  passed  by  here  just  minutes 
ago,  he  was  certain.  That  old  gut  feel- 
ing said  “buck”  over  and  over.  It  had 
seldom  lied  to  him  in  the  past  and  he 
sure  wasn’t  going  to  ignore  it  now. 

Three  days  of  hunting  without  see- 
ing a buck  larger  than  a 5-pointer 
hadn’t  dampened  his  spirits,  although 
the  all  day  hunts  were  taking  their  toll. 
The  tracks  disappeared  into  a thicket 
and  he  was  reminded  of  his  first  buck. 
How  pompous  he  was  then,  telling  and 
retelling  the  story  of  how  he’d  out- 
witted the  monster  9-pointer  to  all  who 
would  listen  — and  probably  to  some 
who  were  quite  tired  of  listening,  too. 
At  that  time  he  knew  he  was  the  great- 
est living  hunter.  He  scoffed  at  those 
who  said  that  first  buck  would  be  his 
best.  It  was  quite  a few  years  and  a lot 
of  deer  later  before  he  realized  how 
inept  he  really  was  in  the  field.  Oh, 
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yes,  he  had  proven  many  wrong  by  tak- 
ing bigger  bucks,  but  in  the  process  he 
learned  there  were  many  who  could 
outhunt  him.  That  didn’t  matter  any- 
more, though.  He  still  tried  to  succeed 
and  considered  the  hill  the  culmination 
of  the  hunt,  but  he  no  longer  worried 
about  what  others  thought.  It  was 
what  he  thought  that  was  important. 

Shivering  a little  from  the  cold  and 
apprehension,  he  knew  it  was  time  to 
find  his  buck.  The  nearly  impenetrable 
cover  would  work  to  the  deer’s  advan- 
tage, but  as  long  as  it  didn’t  know  it 
was  being  followed,  the  hunter  had  a 
chance.  The  wind  bit  his  cheek,  and  he 
was  glad  it  was  in  his  favor.  He  care- 
fully checked  his  scope;  it  was  clear  of 
snow  and  cranked  down  to  its  lowest 
setting  ...  all  set. 

Like  Shooting  Fish 

He  remembered  a buck  from  a long 
time  ago.  He  had  watched  it  run 
toward  him.  Like  shooting  fish  in  a 
barrel,  he  thought  as  it  approached.  Of 
course,  that  was  in  his  youth  when 
every  move  he  made  reeked  with  cocki- 
ness. When  the  buck  reached  an  open- 
ing, he  swept  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder 
only  to  find  he  couldn’t  see  through  the 
scope.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  to 
check  it,  and  now  it  was  too  late.  He 
chuckled  and  wondered  if  anyone  ever 
did  get  that  buck.  While  embarrassed 
at  the  time,  he  now  knew  he  had 
needed  that  humiliation  to  bring  him 
down  a peg. 

The  big  fresh  tracks  veered  sharply 
toward  the  corner  of  the  corn  stubble. 
He  guessed  they  would  lead  from  there 
to  the  thickest  woods  in  the  area.  If  the 
buck  had  chosen  to  lie  up  in  that  jungle 
of  blowdowns,  his  task  would  be  for- 
midable indeed.  For  some  twenty  years 
he  had  hunted  this  farm.  He  knew  the 
crossings  almost  as  well  as  the  deer  but, 
alone,  he  knew  he  would  need  all  of  his 
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luck  if  he  was  to  even  see  the  deer,  let 
alone  get  a shot  off. 

The  wind  bit  his  right  cheek  as  he 
stood  over  the  tracks  where  they 
crossed  the  edge  of  the  field  — right 
where  he  had  guessed.  That  was  the 
easy  part.  The  real  test  of  his  hunting 
ability  was  to  come.  He  studied  the 
shadows  in  the  cover,  although  deep 
down  he  knew  the  buck  wouldn’t  be 
there.  About  300  yards  ahead,  the  hill- 
side curved  slightly  to  his  right,  creat- 
ing a spot  protected  from  the  wind  and 
next  to  impossible  to  approach.  That’s 
where  he  is,  he  told  himself.  The  spot 
covered  about  20  acres,  and  getting 
close  to  the  animal  without  being  de- 
tected would  be  difficult. 

With  agonizing  slowness  he  started 
through  the  woods.  Every  few  steps  re- 
quired bending  to  retrieve  his  orange 
watchcap  as  a fiendish  thorned  hand 
snatched  it  time  and  time  again. 
Thank  goodness  for  wool,  he  thought. 
Nylon  would  be  impossibly  noisy  in 
this  stuff.  He  paused  repeatedly,  peer- 
ing into  the  shadows  and,  just  in  case, 
even  looking  behind.  The  great  8-point 
he’d  dropped  ten  years  earlier  had  been 
taken  after  just  such  a check.  How 
many  others  had  used  that  subterfuge 


to  fool  him  in  seasons  past?  Probably 
more  than  he’d  care  to  know,  he 
thought  ruefully. 

His  movements  grew  more  cautious 
as  he  approached  the  place  where  he 
thought  the  deer  would  be.  A few  years 
earlier  a bad  windstorm  had  snapped 
the  trees  as  if  they  were  matchsticks 
and  now  they  lay  everywhere,  vines 
and  briars  tangled  through  them. 
Snow  was  building  up  rapidly.  He 
stood  there,  tense  and  expectant, 
straining  to  hear  the  slightest  noise. 
Carefully,  he  took  a few  steps  under  the 
first  blowdown.  Cold  shocked  him 
when  snow  fell  down  his  collar  and  hit 
the  bare  skin  of  his  neck.  Despite  the 
temperature  his  hands  felt  sweaty  as 
they  clenched  the  old  Model  70.  Again 
he  scanned  the  shadows,  cursing  the 
snow  on  the  branches  that  cut  his  visi- 
bility to  a minimum.  A blessing  on  the 
ground,  but  a definite  disadvantage  on 
the  trees,  he  thought.  Again  he  moved 
forward.  Did  he  hear  something? 
Maybe  a squirrel  or  woodpecker,  or 
just  maybe.  . . . 

Another  25  yards  and  he  looked 
down  in  disappointment.  The  tense- 
ness left  his  body  as  he  studied  the  va- 
cated bed.  The  buck  had  milled 
around  here,  watching  its  backtrail, 
and  as  danger  approached  had  silently 
slipped  away.  He  had  heard  it,  he  was 
sure.  When  your  brain  tells  you  some- 
thing, it’s  usually  right,  he  thought. 

He  sat  down  on  a fallen  tree  to  think 
the  situation  over.  One  on  one,  a buck  is 
a worthy  adversary.  In  fact,  it’s  almost 
impossible  to  catch  up  with  one  on 
alert.  He  knew  most  bucks  were  taken 
because  of  the  number  of  people  in  the 
woods,  that  most  deer  are  shot  by 
hunters  who  weren’t  even  aware  of 
their  presence  until  it  came  time  to 
shoot.  He  had  been  the  recipient  of 
such  actions  in  past  years.  He  remem- 
bered the  10-pointer  with  fondness. 

THE  BIG  fresh  tracks  veered  sharply  toward 
the  corner  of  the  corn  stubble.  He  guessed 
they  would  lead  to  the  thickest  woods  in  the 
area.  If  the  buck  had  chosen  to  lie  up  in  that 
jungle,  his  task  would  be  formidable. 
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How  he  had  gloated  over  the  foolish- 
ness of  the  hunter  who  had  chased  the 
buck  to  him.  Oh,  how  smug  he  was 
then.  He  had  studied  deer  movement, 
but  in  addition,  had  watched  the 
movement  of  other  hunters  and  pa- 
tiently waited  in  ambush  for  them  to 
move  deer  to  him.  More  often  than  not, 
the  technique  worked. 

He  was  alone  with  this  buck, 
though.  There  was  nobody  to  push  it  to 
him  and  no  one  to  push  it  to.  He  had 
been  in  this  situation  before  and  knew 
the  difficulty.  Sometimes  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  such  instances,  but  more 
often  he  hadn’t.  Only  a few  hours  left, 
he  thought,  time  to  move  on. 

Instinct  Told  Him 

Blowing  snow  was  already  filling  the 
tracks  that  led  down  through  a growth 
of  young  hedgeapple  and  hawthorn. 
Instinct  told  him  the  deer  would  prob- 
ably end  up  in  the  old  orchard.  A spot 
on  the  far  end  of  the  hilltop  was  pro- 
tected from  the  wind.  Currents  usually 
bounced  off  the  hilltop  and  skipped 
over  the  little  sheltered  pocket.  The 
wind  usually  whipped  from  left  to 
right  and  today  was  no  exception.  Ap- 
proach from  the  downwind  — right- 
hand— side,  however,  was  out  of  the 
question  because  an  open  pasture 
would  have  to  be  crossed.  The  deer, 
which  was  surely  watchful  and  edgy, 
would  be  gone  at  first  sight  of  him. 
Approach  from  the  other  side  offered 
cover,  and  the  hill  itself  would  prevent 
his  being  seen.  Still,  to  approach  from 
that  side,  he  would  have  to  make  a 
wide  sweep  and  hope  his  scent 
wouldn’t  be  carried  to  the  deer.  He 
knew  deer,  under  certain  high  humid- 
ity conditions,  could  smell  him  at  over 
600  yards,  so  he  would  have  to  be 
lucky.  His  sweep  would  take  him  about 
300  yards  directly  upwind  from  the 
deer.  Maybe  the  old  rascal  would  be 


HE  WAS  ALONE  with  this  buck.  There  was 
nobody  to  push  it  to  him.  He  had  been  in 
this  situation  before  and  knew  the  difficulty. 
Sometimes  he  had  succeeded  in  such  in- 
stances, but  more  often  he  hadn’t. 


asleep.  Not  very  likely,  but  maybe. 

He  moved  slowly  now,  rifle  in  his 
hands.  Too  many  bucks  are  jumped 
while  the  rifle  is  slung,  he  thought.  It 
was  funny  to  watch  someone  trying  to 
get  his  rifle  into  action  from  that  posi- 
tion. Unless  that  someone  was  you. 
The  old  Model  70  was  worn,  the  stock 
scratched.  The  floorplate  was  worn  sil- 
ver, but  it  was  still  the  best  rifle  he  had 
ever  owned.  He  considered  it  much  like 
his  old  dog,  a true  friend.  It  had  never 
failed  him,  and  it  could  shoot  with 
many  heavy-barreled  varminters.  Year 
after  year  it  held  its  zero  and  he  would 
bet,  on  any  day  of  the  week,  he  could 
shoot  a 3/4-inch  group  with  it.  Further- 
more, he  knew  the  group  would  be 
3 inches  high  at  the  100-yard  mark.  Of 
the  forty  or  so  deer  rifles  he  owned  or 
had  owned,  this  was  definitely  the 
best.  He  had  tried  others,  but  for  what- 
ever reason,  when  the  hunting  got  ser- 
ious, he  always  came  back  to  it.  He 
didn’t  need  to  wonder  why,  he  knew 
why. 

He  had  reached  the  farthest  point  in 
his  swing,  but  the  steep  part  remained. 
The  ache  in  his  legs  and  the  thumping 
in  his  ears  reminded  him  of  his  age,  and 
he  wondered  how  many  more  bucks 
he’d  be  able  to  pursue.  Tracks  covered 
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the  cornfield  he  crossed  and  he  took  in 
every  detail.  Dark  earth  showed  where 
deer  had  dug  under  the  snow  for  corn. 
He  was  still  lost  in  his  thoughts  as  he 
crested  the  hill  about  50  yards  from  the 
orchard.  His  senses  were  jolted  by  the 
realization  that  he  had  blown  it. 
There,  at  the  edge  of  the  orchard,  star- 
ing holes  in  him,  stood  his  buck.  With  a 
mind  of  its  own  the  rifle  came  to  his 
shoulders  and  cracked  as  the  buck 
whirled  away,  flag  high,  and  vanished. 
The  shot  had  been  tough  but  he  had  to 
check  for  blood  so  he  hurried  to  the 
spot.  He  halted  abruptly  at  the  sound 
of  a rifle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
orchard,  then  followed  a blood  spat- 
tered trail  that  led  to  a youngster 
standing  over  a trophy. 

The  16-year-old  was  so  excited  he 


was  almost  in  tears.  His  words  were  lost 
in  the  wind  and  the  old  man’s  tired- 
ness. The  kid  had  a rope  but  no  knife, 
so  the  old  man  dressed  the  buck  for 
him.  It  had  taken  two  hits,  one  from 
the  rear  had  traveled  to  the  heart;  the 
other  went  broadside  through  the 
hams.  As  the  old  man  removed  the 
lungs  he  felt  something  hard.  He 
quietly  dropped  the  object  into  his  poc- 
ket. The  task  completed,  he  congratu- 
lated the  successful  young  hunter  and 
started  to  leave  for  home. 

“Have  you  seen  anything?”  the 
youngster  asked.  He  shook  his  head, 
and  the  boy  said,  “Don’t  feel  bad.  If 
you  keep  trying,  you’ll  get  one.” 

The  hike  home  would  be  long  and 
cold.  He  hoped  his  wife  had  coffee 
on.  He  remembered  what  was  in  his 
pocket,  and  removed  it  with  cold-stiff- 
ened fingers.  He  brushed  snow  from  a 
log  and  wearily  sat  down.  Some  of  the 
tiredness  left  him  as  he  examined  the 
perfectly  expanded  270  bullet  and 
thought,  with  some  humor,  of  a smart 
aleck  hunter  long  ago  who  had  told  the 
old-timers  the  “way  of  the  whitetail.” 
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Rabies  in  Pennsylvania 
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Small  Number  of  Rabid  Bats  Found  — EHTH 


Rabies  - It  s Still  With  Us 

By  Larry  lampietro 


THE  rabies  problem  is  still  with  us. 

The  number  of  known  rabies  cases 
increased  from  450  in  1985  to  583  in 
1986.  Raccoons  again  were  the  animal 
most  often  affected.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  skunks,  foxes,  cats  and  bats. 
The  outbreak  is  still  centered  in  Cum- 
berland, Dauphin,  Perry  and  York 
counties,  but  the  disease  has  spread  in 
all  directions. 

Fortunately,  there  are  ways  to  com- 
bat this  disease.  For  the  public  this  in- 
cludes avoidance  of  suspect  animals 
and  vaccination  of  cats  and  dogs.  State 
agencies  are  monitoring  the  incidence 
of  rabies  and  are  exploring  ways  to  re- 
duce it  among  wild  animals. 

I’m  sure  most  of  us  have  read  or 
heard  about  the  rabies  problem  in 
Pennsylvania.  But,  judging  from  the 
inquiries  received  by  the  various  state 


agencies,  people  still  have  many  mis- 
conceptions about  the  disease. 

Rabies  is  a virus  that  can  infect  any 
warmblooded  animal.  It  is  almost 
always  transmitted  by  the  bite  of  an 
infected  animal,  the  virus  being 
present  in  its  saliva.  An  animal  — or 
person—  can  also  become  infected  if 
the  saliva  of  an  infected  animal  enters 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  eyes  or 
nose,  or  an  open  cut.  The  virus  multi- 
plies at  the  infection  sight  and  slowly 
travels  along  the  nerves  to  the  brain. 
Once  the  virus  reaches  the  brain  there 
is  no  cure,  and  it’s  almost  always  fatal. 
It  is  from  the  brain  that  the  saliva 
glands  are  infected.  Therefore,  brain 
tissue  as  well  as  saliva  is  hazardous. 
The  length  of  time  it  takes  the  virus  to 
reach  the  brain  of  an  animal  after  it 
contracts  the  disease  is  extremely  vari- 
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able.  It  can  be  from  weeks  to  years, 
depending  on  the  site  of  infection,  the 
strain  of  rabies  virus,  and  the  amount 
of  virus  entering  the  wound.  Fortu- 
nately, the  slow  process  gives  us  time  to 
vaccinate  against  rabies  after  the  bite 
(infection)  takes  place.  A vaccination 
procedure  has  been  developed  that  is 
100  percent  effective,  provided  it’s 
given  properly  and  within  a few  days  of 
infection.  It  consists  of  one  shot  of  Ra- 
bies Immune  Globulin  (RIG),  a prepa- 
ration made  from  antibodies  taken 
from  the  blood  of  humans  immunized 
to  rabies,  and  then  five  doses  of  human 
diploid  cell  vaccine.  RIG  begins  to  act 
immediately  on  the  rabies  virus.  The 
vaccine  is  given  over  a four-week 
period.  The  vaccine  stimulates  the  im- 
mune system  to  make  antibodies 
against  rabies.  Because  the  vaccine  is 
made  from  human  cells,  strong  doses 
can  be  given.  In  years  past  the  vaccina- 
tion procedure  was  the  21-abdominal 
shot  series.  The  vaccine  then  was  made 
from  duck  embryos  which  caused 
many  allergic  reactions.  Therefore, 
much  weaker  doses  had  to  be  given, 
but  over  a longer  period  of  time. 

Small  Percentage 

Should  everybody  bitten  by  an  ani- 
mal be  given  this  new  vaccine?  No. 
Only  a very  small  percentage  of  ani- 
mals actually  have  rabies.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  active  health  and  agriculture 
departments  that  routinely  test  ani- 
mals suspected  of  having  the  disease. 
These  agencies  also  offer  consultation 
with  physicians  if  for  some  reason  an 
animal  cannot  be  quarantined  or 
tested. 

Because  a rabies  vaccination  series 
costs  from  $500  to  $1200  per  person,  it 
is  much  more  practical  to  have  testing 
done  to  see  if  such  treatment  is  war- 
ranted. 

To  test  if  an  animal  has  rabies,  por- 
tions of  its  brain  are  placed  on  micro- 
scope slides.  A fluorescent  dye  attached 
to  rabies  antibodies  is  placed  in  contact 
with  the  brain  material.  If  the  material 
contains  the  rabies  virus,  the  rabies 
antibody  and  fluorescent  dye  will  at- 


tach to  it  and  appear  bright  green 
under  the  light  of  a fluorescent  micro- 
scope. 

If  you  are  bitten  by  a suspected  ani- 
mal, it  should  be  captured  or  killed.  If 
the  suspected  animal  is  a pet  dog  or 
cat,  it  can  be  quarantined  for  ten  days 
and  observed  for  signs  of  rabies.  Cats 
and  dogs  do  not  survive  very  long  after 
the  virus  reaches  the  saliva  glands,  and 
symptoms  of  rabies  are  easily  observed 
in  them.  Wild  animals,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  survive  much  longer  periods 
of  time  and  symptoms  are  much  harder 
to  recognize.  Therefore,  if  bitten  by  a 
suspected  wild  animal,  it  should  be 
tested.  That  means  it  must  be  killed, 
but  the  brain  should  not  be  damaged. 

The  Game  Commission  is  contin- 
ually stressing  that  people  should  not 
adopt  wildlife  babies.  Such  animals 
rarely  survive  after  being  taken  from 
their  mothers  because  of  the  special 
care  needed.  Young  raccoons,  for  ex- 
ample, need  to  be  stimulated  to  urinate 
or  they  will  die  quickly  from  their  own 
toxins.  With  the  added  problem  of  ra- 
bies, a bite  from  one  of  these  animals 
(and  they  will  bite)  means  a death  sen- 
tence to  them.  So  please,  leave  wildlife 
babies  alone.  If  you  feel  they  have  been 
abandoned  (a  very  rare  occurrence) 
leave  them  alone  and  call  your  local 
game  protector  for  advice. 

If  you  are  bitten,  immediately  wash 
the  wound  and  apply  some  type  of 
antiseptic,  e.g.  alcohol.  In  cases  where 
animals  have  to  be  quarantined,  con- 
tact a veterinarian  for  advice.  If  the 
animal  has  to  be  tested,  you  can  submit 
specimens  to  a laboratory  through  a 
veterinarian,  game  protector,  physi- 
cian, animal  control  officer,  county 
humane  society,  county  health  depart- 
ment or  one  of  the  eight  regional  offices 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  an 
incident  occurs  after  hours  or  on  a 
weekend  or  holiday,  and  you  can’t 
reach  any  of  the  above,  contact  the 
Health  Department  at  its  emergency 
number,  717-737-5349.  Specimens 
meeting  the  proper  criteria  are  ac- 
cepted at  any  hour.  Results  are  usually 
given  within  24  hours  of  submission. 
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RACCOONS  in  1986  were  again  the  animal 
most  affected  by  rabies.  They  were  followed 
by  skunks,  foxes,  cats  and  bats.  Fortunately, 
there  are  ways  to  combat  this  disease. 


There  is  no  charge  for  testing.  Please  be 
sure  to  put  the  dead  animal  in  a plastic 
bag,  on  ice,  or  refrigerated.  Do  not 
freeze  it. 

Again,  all  warmblooded  animals 
can  become  infected  with  rabies.  The 
main  concern  is  with  raccoons,  skunks, 
foxes,  bats,  and  unvaccinated  cats  and 
dogs.  There  are  very  good  vaccines  for 
dogs  and  cats.  It  is  now  mandatory  for 
dogs  and  cats  in  Pennsylvania  to  be 
vaccinated  against  rabies.  Some  vac- 
cines are  annual  and  others  last  for 
three  years.  Naturally,  it  is  more  con- 
venient and  economical  to  use  the 
three-year  vaccine.  Many  enlightened 
communities  are  running  rabies  clin- 
ics, offering  vaccinations  at  a low  cost. 
Vaccines  also  are  available  for  people 
[such  as  game  protectors,  animal  con- 
trol officers,  and  laboratory  personnel] 
who  are  frequently  exposed  to  suspect 
animals. 

Advances  in  technology,  such  as  bet- 
ter vaccines  and  better  testing,  have 
made  protecting  ourselves  and  our  pets 
much  easier.  But  what  is  being  done  to 
stop  the  spread  of  rabies  in  wildlife 
populations?  During  outbreaks  years 
ago,  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  the 
wildlife  populations  in  the  problem 
areas.  That  drastic  measure  was  ex- 
tremely costly,  ecologically  unsound 
and  ineffective. 

The  number  of  susceptible  animals 
can  be  reduced,  however,  not  by  killing 
them,  but  by  vaccinating  them.  Or  to 
be  more  accurate,  by  having  them  vac- 
cinate themselves  by  distributing  a bait 
containing  an  oral  vaccine.  It  is  hoped 
enough  raccoons  will  become  immu- 
nized to  prevent  the  spread  of  rabies. 

Experiments  are  being  conducted 
by  Wistar  Institute,  Philadelphia,  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  such  an 
attempt.  They’ve  developed  a vaccine 
that  stimulates  the  immune  system  of  a 
raccoon  to  form  antibodies  against 
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rabies,  and  they’ve  determined  that  the 
vaccine  causes  no  ill  effects  in  raccoons 
or  other  wildlife  that  might  ingest  it.  A 
procedure  for  getting  raccoons  to  in- 
gest the  vaccine  is  being  tried.  After 
much  experimentation,  a bait  contain- 
ing banana  extract  was  chosen.  Be- 
cause the  baits  must  be  spread  over  vast 
and,  in  some  cases,  inaccessible  areas, 
an  airborne  delivery  system  was  devel- 
oped. 

Baits  containing  not  vaccine  but 
tetracycline,  have  been  distributed  in 
test  areas.  Raccoons  in  these  areas  were 
then  trapped  and  a tooth  extracted 
from  each.  If  the  bait  was  eaten  by  the 
raccoon,  a fluorescent  yellow  ring, 
caused  by  the  tetracycline,  will  show 
up  inside  the  tooth.  It  was  found  that 
75  percent  of  the  raccoons  in  the  test 
area  had  taken  the  bait,  which  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  slow  the  spread  of 
rabies. 

The  vaccine-bait  method  has  been 
used  successfully  in  Switzerland  and 
West  Germany  to  combat  rabies  epi- 
demics among  foxes.  In  Germany, 
though,  volunteers  from  the  highly 
organized  German  Hunting  Protection 
Association  distributed  a brownie-like 
dough  of  fats  and  fish  meal  containing 
vaccine.  After  further  research,  we 
might  be  doing  something  similar  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Until  such  time  that  rabies  can  be 
controlled  in  wildlife,  our  best  defense 
is  vaccination  of  pets  and  avoidance  of 
suspect  animals. 
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Woodswalking 

By  Nancy  Marie  Brown 


ABOUT  OUR  first  walk  in  the  woods, 
./~Y.my  husband  remembers  the  sleep- 
ing bat,  a gray  gargoyle  clinging  to  a 
branch:  it  unpleated  its  wings,  grim- 
aced and  hissed  when  he  touched  it 
with  a stick,  and  then  curled  back  up 
and  resolutely  ignored  us  no  matter 
how  much  he  prodded  and  poked.  I 
remember,  with  some  chagrin,  the  way 
I griped  and  yelled  when  the  deer  flies 
buzzed  in  my  long  hair,  and  how  I 
shrieked  and  jumped  and  giggled  when 
a grouse  flushed.  It  wasn’t  until  a good 
three  weeks  after  we  were  married  that 
my  husband  let  me  know  such  antics 
had  no  place  in  the  woods:  he  began  to 
teach  me  woodswalking. 

At  first  it  was  a game.  He  let  me 
pretend  I was  an  animal  — a fox,  usu- 
ally—and  had  me  walk  foxily  through 
the  forest.  The  idea  was  to  step  as 
silently  as  a fox,  to  watch  as  carefully  as 
a fox,  to  listen  as  intently  as  a fox. 

To  go  through  the  woods  silently  I 
had  to  place  each  foot  carefully,  rolling 
my  weight  along  the  outside  edge  of  my 
shoe,  heel  to  toe,  always  ready  to  shift 
my  weight  back  onto  the  heel  if  I felt  a 
twig  start  to  snap.  I had  to  bend  my 
knees  and  raise  my  feet  high  enough  to 
clear  branch  or  bramble,  at  the  same 
time  ducking  my  head  to  keep  my  hat 
out  of  the  grapevines.  I had  to  learn  to 
gently  grasp  the  brambles  between 
thorns  and  swing  them  out  of  the  way 
instead  of  crashing  on  through,  no 
matter  how  thick  my  trousers.  And  I 
had  to  learn  to  bend  over  and  make  my 
body  deer-shaped  to  thread  silently 
through  a laurel  thicket.  Of  course, 
talking  was  not  allowed.  To  get  my  hus- 
band’s attention  I was  to  let  out  a sharp 
hiss  or,  if  farther  away,  the  whistle  of 
a bobwhite  (the  only  animal  sound  I 
could  mimic  with  any  accuracy).  He 
could  be  counted  on  to  talk  to  me  with 
the  yelp  of  a turkey  or  the  knock  of  a 
squirrel. 


I found  that  the  right  clothes  helped: 
rubber-bottomed  boots  that  let  me 
negotiate  puddles;  a hat  with  a brim 
wide  enough  to  block  out  the  sun  but 
narrow  enough  not  to  hide  incoming 
branches;  shirts  and  trousers  woods- 
colored  and  close- woven  to  shed  briars 
and  twigs;  leather-palmed  gloves  that 
shielded  my  hands  when  I grasped  a 
bramble  in  the  wrong  place;  and  jack- 
ets without  that  nylon  hiss. 

One  day,  when  I thought  I’d  mas- 
tered woodswalking,  my  husband  set 
out  on  a walk,  telling  me  to  catch  up. 
Knowing  which  way  he  would  go,  I 
decided  to  surprise  him.  I cut  through 
the  woods,  following  a deer  trail,  duck- 
ing behind  laurel,  stalking  my  quarry 
down  the  path  to  the  point  where  I 
could  leap  out  in  front.  When  his  head 
was  turned,  I jumped  out  and  said, 
“Caught  you!”  He  turned  and  looked 
at  me,  puzzled.  “You  were  pretty  quiet 
coming  through  the  woods,”  he  said.  I 
grinned.  But  what  he  said  next  wiped 
the  grin  away:  “Did  you  see  anything?” 

See  Anything? 

See  anything?  You  mean  walking 
silently  isn’t  the  game?  I realized  I was 
still  a novice  — to  go  silently.  I’d  been 
looking  at  my  feet  most  of  the  time.  I 
had  no  idea  if  a deer  had  been  standing 
statuesque  as  I sneaked  by.  It  took  a few 
more  lessons,  a little  more  patience, 
but  soon  I began  to  see.  There’s  a 
knack,  I learned,  to  walking  with  your 
eyes  a little  unfocused,  giving  half  your 
attention  to  sticks  and  stumps  and 
using  the  rest  to  survey  your  surround- 
ings. Training  my  eyes  to  notice  what- 
ever was  out  of  place  was  one  secret  — 
to  notice  not  only  things  in  motion,  but 
things  ruddy,  black,  or  white,  rounded 
or  horizontal.  I cultivated  the  habit  of 
swaying  my  head  slightly  from  side  to 
side  as  I walked,  to  check  out  the  great- 
est area.  I learned  to  coordinate  my 
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eyes  and  my  feet  — so  that  at  the  precise 
instant  I thought  I might  have  seen 
something  unusual,  I was  stock  still 
and  balanced  well  enough  to  stand  for 
five  minutes.  Most  often  what  turned 
me  rigid  and  staring  gradually  coa- 
lesced into  a stump.  Early  on,  I 
pointed  out  so  many  wooden  deer, 
grouse,  turkeys,  and  bears  that  my 
stump-sighting  grew  into  a running 
joke:  “Look,  there’s  a bear  . . .”  I’d  say 
now  and  then,  just  to  keep  my  husband 
on  his  toes. 

I remember  one  time  when  we  were 
walking  through  the  woods  during  a 
light  drizzle.  I felt  my  husband’s  hand 
tighten  on  my  wrist,  and  stopped, 
shifting  my  weight  back  onto  my  heels. 
I raised  my  head.  Twenty  yards  in  front 
stood  a doe  and  two  fawns.  One  of  the 
fawns  was  watching  us,  somewhat 
alarmed:  it  kept  flicking  its  tail  up, 
then  lowering  it  as  it  decided  not  to 
run.  The  doe  took  a step  closer,  saw 
us.  Her  ears  swiveled  forward.  She 
snorted;  I suppressed  a flinch.  I had 
stopped  half-shielded  by  my  husband’s 
body,  and  our  combined  shape  must 
have  confused  her.  She  stamped, 
snorted,  lowered  her  head  as  if  resum- 
ing her  browsing,  then  snapped  it  up  to 
try  to  catch  us  moving.  We  stayed  still. 
My  husband  kept  his  hand  clenched  on 
my  wrist.  I noticed  that  the  fawns’ 
spots  made  two  curving  bands  up  their 
necks  and  that  the  doe  had  white  cir- 
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cles  around  her  eyes.  Not  able  to  figure 
out  just  what  we  were,  she  came  closer, 
stamping  with  each  step.  When  we 
wouldn’t  move,  she  turned  and  slowly 
moved  her  family  deeper  into  the 
woods.  We  inched  our  heads  around  to 
keep  them  in  view;  only  when  they 
were  completely  out  of  sight  did  we 
stretch  and  move. 

Woodswalking,  with  half  of  my  sight 
worrying  about  my  feet,  I soon  learned 
the  usefulness  of  another  sense:  hear- 
ing. The  reason  to  walk  silently  in  the 
woods  was  to  keep  the  animals  from 
hearing  me  coming,  but  a side  benefit 
was  that  now  / could  hear  them.  A 
noisy  leaf  rustle  with  fast  stops  and 
starts  was  a chipmunk.  Two  quick 
crashes  then  silence  meant  a deer  had 
just  jumped  out  ahead  and  stopped.  A 
crunch,  then  another,  then  a third, 
then  nothing,  then  a leaf  shake,  then 
a crunch:  a deer  browsing  nearby.  A 
massed  cawing  of  crows:  a hawk  or  an 
owl  under  seige  in  a tree.  A slow,  me- 
thodical crashing  and  smashing  that 
was  louder  than  any  beast  but  man 
could  possibly  be  — was  probably  a 
bear.  Listening,  I learned  to  tell  the 
difference  between  the  random  rustle 
of  the  wind  turning  leaves  and  the 
more  methodical  rustle  of  paws.  I 
learned  when  the  weather  would  help 
me  and  when  it  would  not.  After  a 
rain,  the  twigs  wouldn’t  snap  so 
sharply  and  I could  ignore  my  feet  a 
little.  When  the  wind  was  rustling  the 
leaves,  I could  hide  my  footsteps  more 
by  making  them  unrhythmic,  wind- 
like. 

One  breezy  day  last  May,  I set  out 
down  the  overgrown  road  to  Slaybaugh 
Run,  the  scarlet  tanagers  trilling,  wild 
geraniums  winking  in  the  underbrush. 
Going  slowly,  quietly,  I heard  a soft 
harrumph,  harrumph,  like  a disgrun- 
tled old  grandmother.  I stopped  and 
stood,  puzzled,  until  a groundhog 
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came  down  off  the  bank  six  feet  away. 
It  commenced  munching  grass.  Har- 
rumph, harrumph,  it  said.  I shifted  my 
weight  slowly  to  get  a better  view.  It 
didn’t  spook.  Its  fur  was  sandy,  sleek, 
every  hair  defined.  Its  feet  were  fox 
ruddy,  as  if  it  had  been  walking 
through  mud.  It  crossed  the  road  — 
grump,  grump,  harrumph  — to  the 
weeds  on  the  other  side. 

Sneaking,  Weaving,  Easing 

Sneaking  on  down  the  road,  slowly, 
rolling  my  feet,  weaving  around  grav- 
elly ruts,  stepping  over  branches,  eas- 
ing through  puddles,  I heard  a rustle  in 
the  grass  — like  someone  too  quickly 
lowering  a Venetian  blind.  I stopped 
and  looked:  A perfect  opposum  hand- 
print in  the  mud.  Fifty  pink  lady’s  slip- 
pers glowing  like  children’s  hands 
cupped  around  fireflies.  Then  the 
author  of  the  rustle,  a wood  thrush 
perched  on  a weed  nearby,  sporting 
its  spotted  breast.  Before  I could  take  a 
step,  a big  bird  — a pileated  wood- 
pecker—came  down  the  path  at  eye 
level,  jetting  a white  spray  of  mutes 
as  it  came.  It  landed  on  a tree  about  25 
feet  ahead.  It  jumped  to  a rotting 
stump,  probed  around,  its  head  at  im- 
probable angles  to  its  body,  red  crest  lit 
by  the  sun.  It  flew  off  the  stump,  again 
at  eye  level,  again  straight  for  me.  Its 
wings  stretched  broader  than  a base- 
ball bat,  and  it  tilted  from  side  to  side 
as  it  flew.  Had  I not  flinched,  I think  it 
would  have  landed  on  me.  It  banked 
and  grabbed  onto  a tree  ten  feet  away, 
at  8 o’clock  behind  me.  A cautious 
twist  of  the  neck,  and  I could  watch  the 
bird  watching  me  — turning  its  head  to 
size  me  up  with  one  eye,  then  the  other. 
After  a moment,  still  unsure  what  I 
was,  the  woodpecker  let  out  a raucous 
laugh  and  spiraled  up  the  trunk. 

After  that  day,  I took  my  time  start- 
ing once  I’d  stopped,  and  I began  to 
stop  and  look  and  listen  at  every  likely 
spot:  where  two  paths  crossed,  where 
the  woods  opened  into  a meadow, 
where  the  trail  met  a brook,  turned  a 
corner,  or  crested  a hill.  Once,  at  a 
beaver  pond,  I stood  on  the  fringe  be- 
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side  a pine.  The  pond  seemed  deserted: 
I could  see  no  freshly  gnawed  stumps. 
Dragonflies  darted  hovered  nearby  on 
electric-blue  wings.  Two  black  ducks 
flew  downstream.  A flock  of  cedar 
waxwings  (one  with  dragonfly  wings 
framing  its  beak)  dove  and  dipped  and 
landed  in  the  branches  of  a water- 
killed  tree.  A yellow  swallowtail  flut- 
tered in  front  of  me  and  just  barely 
escaped  a bullfrog’s  leap  — Galump. 
Ripples  circled  out.  They  intercepted 
more  ripples:  a broad,  black  snout 
came  swimming  through  the  pond. 
The  animal  swam  determinedly,  nose 
up,  haunches  now  and  again  showing. 
It  went  along  shore  for  five  or  six  feet, 
then  trundled  onto  the  bank,  letting 
me  confirm  it  as  indeed  a beaver  and 
not  a muskrat.  It  took  hold  of  a branch 
tip  and  tugged  it  into  the  pond,  sub- 
merged, and  swam  toward  its  lodge, 
leaving  a trail  of  churned  water.  I 
watched  the  beaver  do  its  back-and- 
forth  chore  for  a quarter-hour,  then 
sneaked  away  while  it  was  underwater. 
What  I really  wanted  to  do,  I admit, 
was  to  scare  it  and  see  it  slap  the  alarm 
with  its  tail,  but  I managed  to  talk  my- 
self out  of  it:  that  would  have  broken 
the  rules.  Woodswalking  is  seeing  ani- 
mals being  themselves,  just  going 
about  their  business,  not  fleeing  from 
me. 

Although  each  time  I go  woodswalk- 
ing I learn  another  trick,  I had  reason 
to  take  pride  in  my  skills  after  a walk 
last  September.  A brisk,  bright  day,  I 
took  binoculars  and  lunch  and  started 
down  a steep  logging  road  near  home. 
Rutted,  gravelly,  and  open,  the  road 
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taxed  my  powers  of  keeping  quiet  and 
out  of  sight.  It  was  humped  every  50 
feet  or  so  to  hinder  erosion;  the  drain- 
age sluices  angling  downhill  made  nat- 
ural animal  trails,  and  I stopped,  pull- 
ing close  to  the  blackberry  brambles, 
before  descending  each  hump.  Near 
one,  I caught  a flash  of  whiteness  in  the 
sun.  I eased  into  a squat,  imperfectly 
shielded  by  blackberry  and  ragweed. 
The  flash  came  from  antlers.  I raised 
my  binoculars:  a whitetail  buck  was 
browsing  leaves  from  a branch.  I 
counted  the  tines  on  his  right  antler:  5. 
On  the  left:  5.  He  moseyed  on  down  the 
hill  toward  me,  looming  larger  and 
more  majestic  in  my  glasses,  the  sound 
of  his  passage  sparking  rhythmically  in 
my  ear.  He  looked  full  at  me,  his  antlers 
shining  like  a crown,  then  slipped  be- 
hind a tree  and  disappeared.  I sank 
to  my  knees  and  leaned  to  see  past 
the  tree:  nothing.  I heard  nothing.  I 
waited  a few  minutes,  then  stood  up, 
envying  the  stiff  nerve  that  let  that  deer 
disappear  in  the  bracken,  matching  my 
stillness,  watching  while  I watched. 

After  five  years  of  woodswalking, 
I’m  still  not  up  to  my  husband’s  stan- 
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dards.  I can  guarantee  at  least  one 
scowl  on  an  all-day  hike,  especially 
toward  the  end  when  my  tired  feet 
don’t  care  to  be  lifted  and  rolled.  Still, 
I’m  skilled  enough  to  go  out  confi- 
dently, knowing  the  reward  will  equal 
the  effort  I put  out.  It  is  a reward  easily 
shared.  Last  August,  as  berry-picking 
season  drew  to  a close,  my  husband  and 
I took  our  pails  along  a blackberry- 
lined  road  that  ends  in  a panorama 
of  the  valley.  The  berries  were  sparse 
and  tasteless;  the  valley  was  shrouded 
in  haze.  Feeling  unfulfilled  when  we 
reached  the  edge  of  our  property,  my 
husband  turned  onto  a well-traveled 
deer  trail.  “Let’s  really  sneak,”  he  said. 

We  checked  our  shoelaces,  read- 
justed our  hats,  and  started  down. 
Laurel  and  huckleberry  reached 
toward  us  from  either  side;  tree  bark, 
twigs,  and  loose  stones  littered  the 
path.  We  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
without  a snap  — and  without  seeing  a 
thing.  He  had  just  taken  a step  into  the 
open  road  when  I heard  a crash  and 
a patch  of  black  caught  my  eye.  I 
clenched  a hand  on  his  shoulder. 
“Bear,”  I hissed,  expecting  it  to  turn 
into  a stump.  It  moved.  We  each  took 
a sly  step  to  put  a tree  at  our  backs, 
breaking  up  our  silhouettes.  The  bear, 
perhaps  150  pounds,  was  busy  working 
down  the  berry  bushes  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  stripping  off  the  last  of  the 
fruit.  Its  back  arched  in  a smooth  curve 
and  its  fur  was  so  black  it  seemed  to 
smother  light.  When  it  had  crossed  the 
road  and  threaded  the  brush,  I loos- 
ened my  grip  on  my  husband’s  shoul- 
der. He  looked  back  and  grinned. 
“That  was  some  sneaking,”  he  said. 
And  we  snuck  all  the  way  home. 
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GAME  NEWS 


Fifty  Years  of . . . 

Ducks  Unlimited 


Compiled  by  Steve  Miller 

Regional  Director 
Ducks  Unlimited,  Inc. 


UCKS  UNLIMITED  turns  50  this 
year,  bigger,  healthier  and  more 
determined  than  ever  to  continue  lead- 
ing the  way  in  wetlands  conservation 
across  North  America.  To  celebrate  its 
anniversary  year,  Ducks  Unlimited 
plans  to  raise  more  money,  recruit 
more  members,  and  accomplish  more 
for  the  continent’s  waterfowl  than  ever 
before. 

Commenting  on  the  DU  anniver- 
sary, U.S.  Interior  Secretary  Donald 
Hodel  stated:  “For  all  of  its  50  years, 
Ducks  Unlimited  has  been  an  out- 
standingly effective  private  wetlands 
and  waterfowl  conservation  group  for 
North  America.  From  a fledgling 
group  of  sportsmen  in  1937  to  600,000 
members  today,  Ducks  Unlimited  has 
grown  right  along  with  its  commit- 
ment to  see  a job  through.” 


It  was  on  January  29,  1937,  that  a 
small  group  of  dedicated  outdoorsmen 
incorporated  DU  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Indeed,  the  story  of  how  DU  grew  from 
a vision  shared  by  four  industrialists 
and  sportsmen  into  an  organization 
that  today  has  over  3,700,000  acres 
under  reserve  in  Canada,  280,000 
acres  under  its  management  in  Mexico, 
and  more  than  138,000  acres  that  it 
is  helping  to  manage  in  the  U.S.,  is 
unique  in  the  conservation  world. 

It’s  Said  Their  Numbers  Once 
Darkened  the  Sun 

Ducks  Unlimited  began  in  the 
depths  of  the  “dust  bowl-’30s,”  when  it 
looked  as  if  the  semiannual  migrations 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  waterfowl 
might  someday  end.  During  the  1930s, 
when  North  America’s  natural  re- 
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sources  were  being  abused  by  both  man 
and  nature,  waterfowl,  in  particular, 
suffered  the  consequences  of  a hostile 
environment.  Following  World  War  I, 
a massive  expansion  of  civilization 
rolled  westward  across  the  prairies  of 
the  U.S.  and  Canada,  with  agriculture 
providing  a major  incentive.  And,  it 
wasn’t  long  before  sportsmen-conser- 
vationists  became  concerned  — the 
flocks  were  dwindling. 

In  1929,  the  “More  Game  Birds  in 
America  Foundation”  was  formed  to 
probe  the  reasons  for  this  drastic  de- 
cline in  the  numbers  of  ducks  and 
geese.  The  results  of  this  research  laid 
the  foundation  for  Ducks  Unlimited. 
Three  important  conclusions  were 
drawn  from  the  Foundation’s  survey. 
(1)  Over  65  percent  of  North  America’s 
waterfowl  are  hatched  in  the  Cana- 
dian prairie  provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta;  (2)  agricul- 
ture, through  draining  and  cultivation, 
was  destroying  prime  waterfowl  nest- 
ing areas;  (3)  droughts  and  floods  were 
becoming  limiting  factors  in  waterfowl 
production.  The  basic  conclusion  of 
the  report  was  that  if  waterfowl  popu- 
lations were  to  be  restored  and  main- 
tained, it  was  imperative  that  pro- 
grams to  rehabilitate  and  restore 
waterfowl  breeding  regions  of  Canada 
be  launched  immediately. 

With  this  as  a goal,  American  sports- 
men banded  together  to  form  Ducks 
Unlimited.  Realizing  that  suitable 
habitat  held  the  key  to  the  success  of 


DU’s  basic  goal  is  to  rehabilitate  and  restore 
waterfowl  breeding  and  wintering  regions 
throughout  North  America.  Since  1937,  DU 
has  built  more  than  2800  wetland  projects  in 
Canada,  creating  nearly  16,000  miles  of  pro- 
tective shoreline. 


the  waterfowl  resource,  DU  began  to 
restore  and  rehabilitate  wetlands  in  the 
vast  prairie  provinces  of  Canada. 

Shortly  after  incorporation,  Ducks 
Unlimited,  Inc.,  the  parent  organiza- 
tion, formed  Ducks  Unlimited  Canada 
north  of  the  border  to  carry  out  the 
actual  earth  moving  and  restoration  of 
wetland  projects  across  the  provinces. 
The  number  of  Ducks  Unlimited  proj- 
ects in  Canada  continued  to  grow. 
DU’s  success  with  dams,  dikes  and 
levees  proved  its  people  could  take  their 
theories  from  the  planning  board  to  the 
wetlands  with  positive  results.  Since 
those  early  days,  DU  has  built  more 
than  2800  wetland  projects  in  Canada, 
providing  waterfowl  and  other  wildlife 
with  nearly  16,000  miles  of  protective 
shoreline. 

Instead  of  purchasing  land  outright, 
DU  has  cooperated  with  governments 
and  individual  landowners  to  obtain 
free,  long-term  land  leases  and  ease- 
ments. These  agreements  have  resulted 
in  benefits  to  waterfowl  as  well  as  to 
other  resource  interests  on  the  land. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  tenets  of  DU’s 
success  in  the  field:  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  land.  Let  it  raise  live- 
stock and  wheat  and  corn  and  barley 
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and  rye,  but  help  it  also  to  raise  ducks 
and  geese  and  the  numerous  other 
wildlife  species  that  wetlands  provide. 
Strike  an  accord  between  man  and  na- 
ture that  is  mutually  beneficial.  Such 
an  arrangement  has  enabled  DU  to  de- 
velop numerous  acres  of  critical  habi- 
tat without  tying  up  funds  in  real  estate 
holdings. 

DU  — Continental  in  Scope 

While  DU’s  primary  purpose  is  to 
preserve  waterfowl  breeding  grounds 
in  Canada,  the  essential  wintering 
marshes  of  our  migratory  ducks  and 
geese  have  not  been  overlooked.  As 
DU’s  efforts  extended  across  Canada, 
there  was  concern  that  Mexico,  ancient 
wintering  ground  for  millions  of 
waterfowl,  was  facing  its  own  severe 
habitat  problems.  As  in  any  emerging 
nation,  Mexico’s  primary  concern  was 
for  its  people,  not  conservation.  How- 
ever, Ducks  Unlimited  recognized  that 
if  waterfowl  did  not  return  in  good 
health  from  its  wintering  grounds  in 
Mexico,  its  nesting  success  in  Canada 
and  the  northern  U.S.  would  be  dimin- 
ished. Therefore,  DU  stepped  in  to 
help  with  surveying,  engineering  and 
biological  expertise,  and  in  1974  Ducks 
Unlimited  de  Mexico  was  born.  This 
organization,  composed  of  Mexican 
sportsmen,  is  raising  funds  within  that 
nation  for  wetlands  management  and 
conservation  in  Mexico.  At  present, 
DUMAC  has  reserved  more  than 
200,000  acres  of  wintering  habitat 
across  Mexico.  These  important 
marshes  winter  from  10  to  40  million 
ducks  and  geese  each  year.  Ducks 
Unlimited,  Inc.,  provides  all  available 
counsel  and  advice  to  Ducks  Unlimited 
de  Mexico  to  preserve  this  valuable 
continental  natural  resource. 

Completing  its  continental  ap- 
proach to  waterfowl  and  wetlands  con- 
servation, Ducks  Unlimited  has  ex- 
panded its  project  construction  efforts 
into  the  fertile  prairie  wetlands  of  the 
U.S.  In  1984,  DU  implemented  a habi- 
tat construction  program  in  five 
states  — South  Dakota,  North  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Montana  and  Alaska, 


MALLARD  HEN  and  brood  represent  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  Ducks  Unlimited’s  efforts 
in  Canada,  where  approximately  70  percent 
of  North  America's  waterfowl  are  hatched. 


which  account  for  nearly  30  percent  of 
the  continent’s  waterfowl  production 
and  more  than  90  percent  of  the  water- 
fowl  production  in  the  United  States. 
To  date.  Ducks  Unlimited  has  com- 
pleted 80  habitat  projects  in  these 
states. 

Between  the  activities  in  Canada, 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  Ducks 
Unlimited  can  truly  be  considered  an 
international  conservation  organiza- 
tion, continental  in  scope. 

MARSH  Program 

DU  initiated  still  another  program 
in  1985.  This  program  is  called 
MARSH  (Matching  Aid  to  Restore 
States  Habitat)  and  was  designed  to 
help  all  states  acquire  and  enhance 
waterfowl  habitat  within  their  bor- 
ders. 

Funds  for  the  program  represent  a 
7.5  percent  rebate  of  all  monies  raised 
by  the  membership  in  each,  state  each 
year.  Those  funds  are  made  available 
to  the  state  fish  and  wildlife  agency,  to 
be  used  for  approved  projects  within 
that  state.  In  general,  only  those  proj- 
ects involving  acquisition  or  develop- 
ment of  key  waterfowl  habitat  will  be 
approved  for  funding  by  MARSH.  The 
state  agency  must  own  or  control  the 
site  for  each  proposed  MARSH  project. 
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DUCKS  UNLIMITED  has  over  110  active  chapters  in  Pennsylvania  with  more  than  14,000 
members.  Their  efforts  are  important. 


In  1985,  fund-raising  activities  of 
Pennsylvania  DU  members  resulted  in 
an  allocation  of  $51,631  for  the 
MARSH  Program.  These  funds  were 
used  to  assist  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  with  its  purchase  of  an 
aquatic  weed-cutter.  It  has  been  ac- 
tively used  to  create  a better  open 
water/ aquatic  vegetation  ratio  on  State 
Game  Lands  213  and  214  near  Pyma- 
tuning.  Benefits  to  waterfowl  were 
almost  immediate,  with  heavy  use  by 
migrating  birds  which  for  years  had 
been  unable  to  visit  the  areas  due  to  the 
dense  cover. 

Projects  for  1986  included  a proposal 
to  help  fund  the  replacement  of  the 
main  water  control  structure  for  the 
193-acre  impoundment  on  SGL  214 
near  Pymatuning.  The  present  struc- 
ture is  worn  out.  As  a result,  the  Com- 
mission is  unable  to  manipulate  water 
levels  to  create  favorable  open  water/ 
vegetation  interspersion  for  ideal 
waterfowl  habitat.  A second  proposed 
project  involves  construction  of  three 
water  control  structures  on  Akeley 
marsh.  State  Game  Land  282,’  in  War- 
ren County.  Installation  of  these  struc- 
tures will  enable  the  Commission  to 


manipulate  water  levels  and  create 
ideal  waterfowl  habitat  on  approxi- 
mately 381  acres  of  freshwater  marsh. 

Leader  in  Wetlands  Conservation  — 
50  Years 

DU  continues  to  break  records  on 
behalf  of  North  America’s  waterfowl. 
However,  such  achievements  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  gener- 
ous contributions  of  American  water- 
fowlers  who  coupled  their  dollars  with 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  Canadian 
governments  and  citizens.  The  distin- 
guished record  of  Ducks  Unlimited 
over  the  years  pays  tribute  to  the  dedi- 
cated efforts  and  the  unselfish  endeav- 
ors of  the  sportsmen-conservationists 
who  form  the  backbone  of  this  organ- 
ization. Serving  without  compensa- 
tion, these  people  gain  much  satisfac- 
tion in  their  role  as  conservationists  of 
action.  These  volunteers  are  ardent 
conservationists  who  give  freely  of 
their  time  and  talents,  earning  due 
credit  for  Ducks  Unlimited’s  impressive 
success  story. 

The  future  of  North  America’s 
waterfowl  will  be  secure  so  long  as 
there  are  those  willing  to  accept  the 
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responsibility  of  wetland  habitat  con- 
servation. To  be  sure,  such  efforts  are 
not  without  cost.  While  the  $50-plus 
million  DU  expects  to  raise  this  50th 
anniversary  year  would  seem  a 
princely  sum  to  the  organization’s 
founders,  it  is  relatively  small  when 
compared  to  the  task  at  hand.  While 
Ducks  Unlimited  has  accomplished 
much  since  the  first  project  became  a 
reality  in  1938,  the  task  is  far  from  over. 
According  to  biologists,  additional  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  habitat  may  be  needed 
to  better  stabilize  the  continent’s 
waterfowl  population.  If  this  wetland 
acreage  is  not  secured  soon,  it  may  be 
lost  forever. 

Ducks  Unlimited  President  Hazard 
K.  Campbell  points  out  that  approxi- 
mately 700,000  acres  of  wetlands  are 
lost  in  North  America  each  year.  States 
Campbell,  “Working  in  conjunction 
with  state,  federal  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments, DU  continues  to  shoulder 
the  Herculean  task  of  conserving  wet- 
lands across  the  continent.  This  year. 
Ducks  Unlimited  plans  to  complete 
work  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  wet- 
land acres  in  Canada,  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.” 

DU  is  making  a bold  effort  to  spear- 
head the  race  against  the  calendar  for 
wetland  conservation.  “Ducks  Unlim- 
ited realized  a long  time  ago,”  says  Inte- 
rior Secretary  Hodel,  “that  conserva- 
tionists cannot  and  should  not  wait 
around  for  government  to  bear  the  en- 
tire responsibility  of  sound  resource 
management.  The  private  sector  must 


lend  a hand,  and  Ducks  Unlimited  has. 
I salute  Ducks  Unlimited  on  its  first  50 
years,  and  remind  every  conservation- 
ist of  his  or  her  responsibility  to  support 
the  efforts  they  believe  in.” 

The  supporters  of  Ducks  Unlimited 
couldn’t  agree  more. 

Since  DU  is  a nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, it  can  do  what  federal  duck  stamp 
dollars  don’t  — cultivate  habitat  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  U.S.  Waterfowl 
neither  adhere  to  geographical  bound- 
aries nor  respond  to  the  political  divi- 
sions encountered  along  their  migra- 
tion routes.  Because  of  this,  and 
because  of  DU’s  unique  ability  to  reach 
beyond  U.S.  borders,  North  American 
waterfowl  are  cared  for  throughout 
their  continental  migrations  — some- 
thing neither  the  federal  government 
nor  any  other  conservation  organiza- 
tion has  been  able  to  accomplish.  DU’s 
3600-plus  nationwide  chapters  form  a 
sturdy  platform  from  which  to  build 
fund-raising  activities.  Each  of  these 
chapters  helps  generate  community 
participation  by  means  of  DU  ban- 
quets and  fund-raising  events  through- 
out the  year. 

Ducks  Unlimited  is  always  looking 
for  energetic  volunteers  to  help  pro- 
mote DU  in  their  local  communities.  If 
you  are  interested  in  becoming  an 
active  worker  in  your  local  Ducks  Un- 
limited chapter,  please  send  your 
name,  address  and  telephone  num- 
ber^) to  David  C.  Dohner,  DU  Field 
Supervisor,  RD  3,  Box  FA18,  Steeple 
Chase  Lane,  Harrisburg,  PA  17112. 


What’s  in  a Name? 

The  horseshoe  crab,  named  for  its  hoof  shape  by  early  English  settlers  to  North 
Carolina,  is  not  a crab  at  all.  Its  nearest  relatives  are  spiders  and  scorpians. 

Logical 

Bees  and  other  insects  seem  to  prefer  blue  and  violet  flowers  to  red  ones, 
probably  because  they  do  not  see  the  color  red  as  well. 
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The  Edge  of  Fur  Prospecting 


By  Joe  Kosack 


COUTING  is  one  of  the  most  ne- 
glected chores  of  the  trapper.  For 
some  reason,  many  just  don’t  realize  its 
importance,  at  least  not  until  the  sea- 
son starts,  and  then  it’s  too  late. 

Prospecting  for  fur  is  a tool  trappers 
use  to  increase  their  odds.  Scouting  — if 
the  trapper  knows  what  he’s  looking 
for  — pinpoints  where  animals  are  trav- 
eling, feeding  and  sleeping.  Therefore, 
those  who  can  recognize  these  areas 
and  place  their  traps  accordingly, 
rather  than  in  general  areas,  are  bound 
to  have  higher  catches  or  at  least  more 
trap  site  visitations. 

If  you  want  to  be  a more  successful 
trapper  you  must  learn  to  locate  fur- 
bearers,  or  their  travelways,  and  then 
how  to  place  your  sets  exactly  where 
you  find  sign.  Instead  of  choosing  trap 
sites  because  they  appeal  to  your  senses 
or  imagination,  pick  locations  where 
you’ve  documented  animal  activity. 
Hunches  and  hopes  are  for  the  begin- 


ner or,  better  yet,  the  competition,  but 
not  for  the  trapper  who  wants  to  swing 
the  odds  in  his  favor. 

All  right,  so  you  want  to  take  a closer 
look  at  prospecting.  Where  do  you  be- 
gin? For  some  trappers  the  starting 
gate  is  the  most  remote  or  inaccessible 
area  where  they  can  operate  in  an  un- 
blemished wilderness.  Others  go  where 
they’ve  seen  or  heard  of  frequent  fur- 
bearer  activity.  Some  trappers  prospect 
locations  close  to  roads  where  trapline 
work  is  less  demanding.  Schoolboy 
trappers  often  concentrate  on  one  geo- 
graphic location  — a mountain  creek  or 
grandpop’s  pond  — because  their  busy 
scholastic  schedules  leave  little  time  for 
early  morning  trap  checks. 

Placing  esthetic  values  and  time  and 
physical  constraints  aside,  you  want  to 
seek  out  areas  where  furbearer’s  are 
most  abundant  and  then  focus  on  the 
routes  animals  are  likely  to  travel  in 
their  quest  for  food,  the  most  impor- 
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tant  item  on  the  fall  furbearer’s 
agenda.  To  find  large  populations,  a 
trapper  has  to  find  areas  where  food  is 
still  abundant.  These  might  be  places 
the  landowner  tosses  his  butchering  re- 
mains or  where  he  left  some  field  corn 
standing.  Maybe  it’s  that  hollow  where 
grapes  ferment  by  the  thousands,  or  an 
old  apple  tree  at  the  abandoned  farm 
near  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
Stretches  where  motorists  often  litter 
the  road  shoulder  with  half-eaten 
hamburgers  and  dashboard  fried 
candy  bars  might  be  worth  checking 
out.  In  short,  if  you  can’t  find  the  habi- 
tat furbearers  prefer  (a  trademark  of  a 
veteran  trapper),  look  for  what  they’re 
looking  for:  the  food. 

Once  the  food  attractor  is  known, 
concentrate  on  which  way  the  critters 
travel  to  reach  it.  Here’s  where  tracking 
becomes  important.  Study  the  sur- 
rounding terrain  for  routes  of  easy 
travel.  For  red  foxes,  study  dirt  roads, 
deer  trails,  field  borders,  forest  edges, 
and  other  routes  that  provide  these  ner- 
vous canines  with  somewhat  open 
travel.  Raccoons,  on  the  other  hand, 
rarely  travel  without  hunting  along  the 
way.  Watch  for  their  tracks  along 
streams,  highway  drainage  ditches, 
marshes,  old  railroad  beds,  in  culverts 
and  under  bridges. 

After  you’ve  located  a travelway, 
look  for  areas  where  the  traveling  or 
hunting  critter  is  forced  to  negotiate  a 
narrow  passage.  It  might  be  a well  de- 
fined trail  through  a swampy  field, 
where  a fallen  tree  spans  a deep 
stream,  or  a hole  in  a highway  deer 
fence.  Maybe  it’s  a culvert,  or  where  a 
steep  creek  bank  and  deep  water  force 
the  animal  to  hug  the  shoreline.  The 
possibilities  are  endless,  so  keep  your 
eyes  focused  on  the  ground  and  find 
those  funneling  locations. 

Concentrate  the  bulk  of  your  trap- 
ping efforts  at  these  sites.  There  your 
bait’s  odor  needs  to  attract  the  quarry 
only  a couple  of  feet,  not  half  a football 
field.  A well  placed  trap  in  such  a tight 
passage  point  may  snag  an  unsuspect- 
ing raccoon  or  mink.  In  essence,  on- 
target  trap  site  location  is  the  secret  to 


getting  the  most  out  of  your  efforts  and 
ultimately  ending  up  with  more  fur. 

Once  you’ve  located  a furbearer  fun- 
nel, there’s  work  to  be  done.  First,  size 
up  the  location  to  determine  whether  a 
trap  can  completely  cover  the  natural 
travelway.  If  it  can’t,  place  some  debris 
on  both  sides  of  the  trail  to  tighten  the 
passage.  Next,  if  the  trail  is  used  by  a 
number  of  furbearers,  consider  gang 
trapping  the  location  — placing  more 
than  one  set  there.  For  instance,  you 
might  place  sets  above  and  below  the 
passage,  possibly  a pocket  set  above 
and  another  trail  set  below.  Finally, 
prepare  these  sites  before  the  season. 
Construct  the  set  and  find  a movable 
drag,  for  instance.  The  only  chore  you 
should  have  on  opening  day  is  to  place 
the  trap  and  bait  and  then  fasten  the 
trap.  Besides  enhancing  your  pre- 
paredness for  the  opener,  preseason  set 
construction  also  gives  the  animals 
time  to  adjust  to  the  changes  you’ve 
made.  By  opening  day  they  will  be 
moving  through  these  areas  without 
suspicion. 

Best  Locations 

One  of  the  best  locations  to  find  fox 
activity  in  my  haunts  is  where  old  trac- 
tor roads  border  streams  and  dams  and 
span  creeks.  In  such  areas,  where  the 
fox  is  forced  to  travel  over  or  around  the 
water  if  it  wants  to  keep  its  feet  dry,  is 
where  a trapper  should  concentrate  if 
he’s  interested  in  luring  foxes  from 
short  distances.  Study  these  roads  for 
tracks  a day  or  two  after  a rain,  or 
watch  for  droppings  on  the  travelway. 
If  you  can’t  find  sign  but  believe  foxes 
are  there,  place  a urine-soaked  chunk 
of  wood  at  the  edge  of  a travelway  and 
sift  dirt  around  it.  After  about  a week, 
or  before  it  rains,  check  the  site.  Any 
foxes  in  the  area  will  investigate  the 
post  within  a week. 

Sifting  dirt  on  travelways  is  also  a 
good  way  to  determine  which  furbear- 
ers are  using  them.  If  the  trail  is  wide, 
make  a dirt-hole  set  (without  the  trap, 
of  course)  and  place  a chunk  of  bait  in 
the  hole  to  attract  attention.  After  a 
few  days  check  the  set  to  see  if  any 
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tracks  are  in  the  sifted  dirt.  If  there  are, 
identify  them  and  you’ll  be  on  your 
way  to  understanding  what  critters  are 
using  the  travelway. 

It’s  not  hard  to  determine  where 
muskrats  and  beavers  are.  The  problem 
is  determining  how  many  there  are  and 
where  to  place  your  traps.  Muskrats 
make  obvious  dens  so  it’s  relatively  easy 
to  estimate  their  numbers.  You  can 
generally  figure  three  muskrats  per 
bank  den  and  five  for  every  good-size 
lodge.  Beaver  numbers,  on  the  other 
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hand,  should  be  estimated  by  judging 
the  number  of  active  bank  dens  and 
lodges,  dams  and  cuttings. 

Deciding  where  to  put  your  sets  for 
these  species  isn’t  a tough  task  either. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  locate  the  run- 
ways, slides  and  den  entrances  (lodge 
beavers  may  not  be  trapped  witbin  15 
feet  of  a den  or  dam),  and  place  your 
traps  in  these  travelways.  Preseason 
preparation  for  these  aquatic  critters 
is  basically  finding  the  travelways  and 
then,  if  appropriate,  narrowing  run- 
ways with  debris  where  you  intend  to 
put  your  traps.  Also,  always  choose 
locations  where  the  catch  will  have 
access  to  deep  water  to  drown. 

Of  all  the  commonwealth’s  furbear- 
ers,  the  mink  is  probably  the  hardest  to 
locate,  not  to  mention  catch.  Sure, 
many  minks  fall  to  muskrat  trappers, 


but  most  often  these  individuals  never 
knew  the  minks  were  around.  Mink 
tracks  are  easy  to  locate  if  the  weather 
cooperates  and  you  know  what  you’re 
looking  for,  but  most  people  don’t. 
Also,  because  male  minks  — which  are 
more  desirable  because  they’re  almost 
twice  as  large  as  females  — travel  great 
distances  in  their  search  for  food,  they 
leave  only  a limited  amount  of  sign  in 
any  given  area,  and  it  is  often  washed 
away  by  rain  before  you  see  it. 

To  pinpoint  mink  travelways  and 
hunting  grounds  a trapper  should  scout 
swamp  edges  and  stream  sandbars. 
Close  attention  should  be  paid  to  ex- 
posed root  systems,  culverts,  and  other 
nooks  and  crannies  where  minks  can’t 
help  but  poke  their  noses.  Only  con- 
stant canvassing  will  enable  you  to  find 
the  light-footed  mink,  so  fine  tune  your 
senses  and  think  like  the  aggressive  ani- 
mal you  intend  to  trap. 

LOOK  FOR  AREAS  where  a hunting  critter  is 
forced  to  negotiate  a narrow  passage.  Maybe 
it’s  a culvert,  or  where  a fallen  tree  spans  a 
deep  stream,  or  a hole  in  a highway  deer 
fence. 


Once  you  believe  you  have  found 
enough  trapping  territory  to  keep  you 
in  business  for  the  season,  slide  back 
into  those  boots  and  head  out  to  find 
some  more.  Experience  has  taught  me 
that  a trapper  can  never  have  enough 
territory  lined  up.  Weather,  competi- 
tion and  thieves  often  create  unfore- 
seen problems  that  will  limit  your  pro- 
duction if  you  don’t  have  greener 
pastures  to  turn  to.  Personally,  I scout 
enough  territory  to  last  for  two  trap- 
ping seasons. 

Overall,  finding  fur  before  the  sea- 
son is  one  of  the  true  secrets  to  catching 
it.  But  don’t  tell  too  many  people  be- 
cause I like  trapping  the  way  it  is  and 
I don’t  need  any  more  competition.  If 
you  want  to  get  an  edge,  do  your  home- 
work. Surely,  the  prospecting  will  re- 
ward you  with  many  memories  and 
knowledge,  not  to  mention  some  extra 
weight  in  your  wallet. 
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Whistle  In  The  Woods 

By  Barry  Moore 

IES,  Southwest  Region 


DID  YOU  hear  that  whistle— three  quick 
blasts?  Someone  needs  help.  Let’s 
go. 

Such  a signal  is  a departure  from  the 
traditional  three  quick  gun  shots,  but  can 
be  a more  effective  way  to  alert  other 
hunters  of  the  need  for  assistance  in  the 
woods.  And  if  B.  J.  Pino,  Director  of  Citi- 
zens Ambulance  Service  in  Indiana,  has 
his  way,  the  “Whistle  In  The  Woods”  will  be 
adopted  as  the  primary  way  to  summon 
help.  A series  of  three  shots  is  a rather 
common  sound  in  the  woods,  especially 
during  deer  season.  A series  of  three  whis- 
tle blasts,  however,  is  not  common,  so  it 
would  be  a better  signal  to  alert  sportsmen 
of  a need  for  assistance. 

Teamed  Up 

Citizens  Ambulance  Service,  The  Amer- 
ica Trauma  Society,  and  the  Game  Com- 
mission teamed  up  to  present  an  informa- 
tive program  “Trauma  in  the  Woods,  It’s 
Prevention  and  Cure”  prior  to  the  last  deer 
season.  The  response  was  overwhelming. 
More  than  250  people  jammed  the  S.  W. 
Jack  Ambulance  Center  to  view  the  safety 
oriented  displays  and  to  attend  seminars 
on  hunting  safety,  and  outdoor  first  aid. 

In  conjunction  with  the  emphasis  placed 
on  hunters  being  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion, every  attendee’s  blood  pressure  was 
tested.  Paramedics  also  showed  hunters 
what  steps  to  take  at  an  accident  until  help 
arrives.  Basic  instruction  was  given  on 
how  to  stop  bleeding,  treat  fractures,  pre- 
vent shock  and  give  encouragement  to  vic- 
tims. It  was  gratifying  to  see  everybody 
so  interested  in  learning  these  lifesaving 
measures. 

The  seminars  began  with  the  movie, 
“Firearms  Safety  And  The  Hunter,”  a Game 
Commission  film  that  gives  vivid  accounts 
of  hunting  accidents,  why  they  happen, 


A WHISTLE  is  a little  thing,  but  Indiana 
County  Coroner  Tom  Streams,  DGP’s  Art 
.Hamley  and  Mel  Schake,  and  B.  J.  Pino,  direc- 
tor of  the  local  ambulance  service,  know  how 
important  it  can  be. 


and  how  they  can  be  prevented.  Indiana 
County  District  Game  Protectors  Art  Ham- 
ley  and  Mel  Schake  provided  safety  tips 
and  stressed  the  use  of  caution  and  com- 
mon sense  while  hunting. 

The  highlight  of  the  seminar  was  John 
Aquilino’s  presentation,  “Endangered 
Through  Carelessness.”  John  is  a former 
Education  Director  for  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  is  a certified  NRA  Fire- 
arms Instructor.  “Everyone  of  us  must  be 
responsible  while  afield,  accidents  hap- 
pen because  of  carelessness,”  Aquilino 
said.  He  also  stressed  the  value  of  semi- 
nars that  combine  hunter  safety  and  emer- 
gency medical  treatment  in  the  field. 

Dr.  Mark  Boykiw,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ica Trauma  Society,  explained  the  impor- 
tance of  quick  medical  assistance  to  an 
accident  victim.  The  time  between  the  ac- 
cident and  the  beginning  of  treatment  is 
most  critical.  And,  in  hunting  situations, 
because  of  the  length  of  time  it  often  takes 
for  professional  medical  help  to  arrive, 
trauma  often  becomes  a major  concern. 
Instructions  on  how  to  quickly  administer 
aid  and  keep  the  victim  calm  were  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  seminar. 

The  first  200  people  who  registered  for 
the  seminar  were  given  a whistle,  donated 
by  Fisher  Scientific  to  promote  the  “Whis- 
tle In  The  Woods  Program.”  So,  this  fall 
add  a whistle  to  your  list  of  hunting  items, 
attend  a similar  seminar  if  one  is  available, 
and,  most  important,  if  you  hear  three 
whistle  blasts,  look  for  a hunter  in  need. 
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The  Big  Oah 

By  David  R.  Thompson 


I CALL  IT  the  Big  Oak.  I prize  and 
protect  it.  The  tree  favors  me  like 
an  adopted  son,  and  has  been  shower- 
ing me  with  gifts  since  the  first  day  I 
squirrel  hunted  in  the  woodlot  where  it 
stands. 

Not  an  original  name.  Big  Oak,  but 
it  is  fitting  for  the  mammoth  tree  with 
its  burly  armor  of  bark  protecting  its 
massive  trunk  and  limbs.  It’s  a tree  that 
a squirrel  hunter  immediately  recog- 
nizes as  a hideout  for  bushytails.  What 
the  hunter  may  not  consider,  however, 
is  that  he  can  find  similar  trees  and 
unofficially  adopt  them  as  I have  the 
Big  Oak  and  it  has  me. 

That  tree  is  part  of  my  hunting  his- 
tory. I located  the  giant  oak  when  my 
two  sons  were  too  young  to  hunt. 
When  I’d  return  at  dusk  they’d  be  wait- 
ing, noses  pressed  tightly  against  the 
kitchen  window,  watching  for  me.  As  I 
walked  up  the  driveway,  they’d  whirl 
and  disappear,  and  when  I reached  the 


basement  entrance  they  were  there. 
“Get  any  squirrels?”  they’d  shout  in 
unison. 

I’d  tell  them  about  the  Big  Oak  and 
pull  the  squirrels  out  of  my  game  bag, 
placing  them  side  by  side  on  newspaper 
spread  across  the  wooden  floor.  We’d 
compare  the  tails,  then  select  the  long- 
est and  fullest  and  call  it  the  “trophy 
tail.”  That  one  was  paraded  upstairs 
and  displayed  in  their  bedroom  with 
other  mementos  of  my  hunts. 

Without  the  Big  Oak,  I might  have 
returned  home  empty-handed  many 
more  times  than  I have.  I could  cer- 
tainly never  bank  on  tagging  a trophy 
whitetail  or  elusive  wild  turkey.  Gray 
squirrels,  however,  were  more  reliable. 
I enjoy  hunting  them,  too,  and  my  sons 
were  elated  with  any  game  I bagged. 

Being  a successful  squirrel  hunter  re- 
quires more  than  just  entering  the 
woods  and  waiting  for  bushytails  to  ap- 
pear. I’ve  had  days,  usually  early  in  the 
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season,  when  bagging  them  was  almost 
too  easy.  I soon  recognized  those  as 
bonus  days  that  don’t  repeat  them- 
selves as  the  season  progresses.  Like 
other  game,  squirrels  get  smart.  The 
hunter  who  seeks  them  regularly,  in  all 
types  of  weather  and  at  different  times 
of  day,  depending  on  when  he  can  ar- 
range time  to  hunt,  learns  that  squir- 
rels can’t  be  taken  for  granted  any  more 
than  deer,  turkey,  grouse  or  ringnecks. 

There  are  days  when  squirrels  are 
inactive  at  the  reliable  Big  Oak,  so 
shots  aren’t  guaranteed.  But  the  tree  is 
usually  as  benevolent  as  it  is  steadfast 
and  timeless.  It  has  weathered  many 
storms,  destructive  insects  and  man’s 
cutting  tools. 

Back  when  the  land  was  settled  by 
pioneers,  the  Big  Oak  was  selected, 
perhaps  due  to  its  stately  disposition, 
to  serve  as  a property  line  marker.  At 
some  point  a wire  fence  was  nailed  to 
the  oak.  Today  a scar  remains  where 
the  wire  pressed  into  the  Big  Oak. 

Some  20  feet  up  the  stout  trunk  to 
where  it  branches  is  the  first  squirrel 
hole.  The  area  around  it  is  worn  as 
smooth  as  the  neck  on  my  12-gauge. 
The  hole  is  hidden  from  view,  but  I 
know  it’s  there  because  countless  squir- 
rels have  disappeared  into  it  at  the  first 
sight  of  me.  Above  that  cavity  is  an- 
other, and  a third  hole  is  conveniently 
located  near  the  top  for  climbers  that 
are  in  the  oak’s  crown  when  they  need  a 
sudden  escape. 

Fine  Den  Tree 

The  Big  Oak  is  a fine  den  tree  and 
has  been  for  many  years.  I expect  it  to 
remain  so  for  many  more,  unless  some 
foolhardy  soul  fells  it  for  firewood.  The 
Big  Oak  needs  protection  from  that 
fate,  as  do  other  den  trees  that  provide 
homes  for  wildlife. 

I enter  the  woodlot  from  the  hilltop 
and  stillhunt  down  to  within  22  rifle 
range  of  the  Big  Oak.  I have  a self- 
imposed  limit  of  two  squirrels  there.  If 
I kill  two,  I retrace  my  steps  and  move 
to  a different  section  of  woods,  leaving 
the  Big  Oak  time  to  restore  the  site  with 
more  squirrels. 
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It  was  at  the  Big  Oak  that  I shot  my 
first  squirrel  with  a rifle.  The  gray  was 
sitting  near  the  lowest  hole.  Its  tail, 
held  up  and  drooping  at  the  tip,  re- 
minded me  of  a hanging  flower  head. 
The  animal’s  fur  blended  perfectly 
with  the  tree’s  bark.  It  was  cutting  an 
acorn  and  dropping  pieces  of  shell  as  I 
held  my  breath  before  squeezing  the 
trigger. 

It  also  was  at  the  Big  Oak  years  later 
when  the  boys  learned  patience  and 
the  ability  to  spot  game.  I was  using  the 
12-gauge.  It  seemed  like  the  best 
choice,  considering  that  two  preschool 
kids  with  me  were  likely  to  prance  and 
prattle  as  I concentrated  on  squirrels. 

We  waited  on  stumps  within  range 
of  the  Big  Oak.  A half-hour  passed 
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without  any  action  and  I was  day- 
dreaming when  the  tyke  at  my  shoul- 
der whispered,  “Up  there’s  a squirrel.” 
I looked  and,  although  I take  pride 
in  being  able  to  spot  grays,  I couldn’t 
see  it.  “Where?”  I whispered  to  the 
hawk-eyed  five-year-old  wearing  the 
oversize  orange  hat  and  vest. 

“Look  at  the  big  bump  on  the  first 
big  limb,”  said  the  boy. 

I did,  and  sure  enough  the  squirrel 
was  stretched  flat  against  it,  behind  a 
knot  that  was  raised  like  a wart.  The 
gray’s  tactic  had  not  prevented  the  lad 
from  seeing  it.  Moments  later  the  boy 
retrieved  the  squirrel. 


I’VE  HAD  DAYS,  usually  early  in  the  season, 
when  bagging  squirrels  was  almost  too  easy. 
They’re  bonus  days  that  don’t  repeat  them- 
selves as  the  season  progresses. 


He  and  his  brother  are  both  old 
enough  to  hunt  now,  and  the  Big  Oak 
remains  our  favorite  squirrel  hunting 
place.  I have  observed,  however,  that 
they  seldom  shoot  more  than  one  squir- 
rel there  per  hunt.  Last  year,  soon  after 
the  early  season  opened,  they  agreed 
not  to  kill  any  more  of  the  Big  Oak’s 
squirrels  that  fall.  They  made  a pact  to 
leave  some  for  seed.  I was  proud. 

The  Big  Oak  is  the  largest  tree  in  the 
woodlot  and,  like  many  old  trees,  it  has 
imperfections  such  as  hollow  spots  that 
provide  dens  and  hiding  places  for 
wildlife.  Such  trees  are  likely  to  attract 
squirrels  year  after  year,  and  that’s  why 
I search  for  them.  Hunters  who  locate 
these  trees  and  remember  where  to  find 
them  may  enjoy  good  hunting  for  their 
lifetimes. 

It  isn’t  difficult  for  me  to  find 
enough  den  trees  to  keep  me  occupied 
all  day.  By  returning  to  the  same  trees 
year  after  year.  I’ve  learned  which  ones 
are  used  consistently  and  even  how 
many  squirrels  they  are  apt  to  harbor. 
One  morning  there  were  five  squirrels 
on  the  Big  Oak  at  one  time.  I figured 
I’d  get  at  least  two;  I was  lucky  and  got 
one.  Thats  when  I learned  to  concen- 
trate on  one  gray  at  a time. 

The  Big  Oak  is  indeed  special.  Many 
times  over  the  past  twenty  years  it  has 
been  my  ace-in-the-hole.  Regardless  of 
the  season,  whenever  I go  to  the  wood- 
lot,  I pass  close  enough  to  the  Big  Oak 
to  make  sure  it  still  stands  and  to  see  if  a 
squirrel  is  there.  Naturally,  I pay  close 
attention  to  the  big  bump  on  the  first 
big  limb.  Even  if  a squirrel  isn’t  on  the 
limb  behind  the  knot,  I imagine  one 
there,  outsmarting  me  again. 
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The  Other  Side  of  Hunting 

By  D.  Robert  Howe 


HOW  DO  YOU  describe,  to  someone 
who  has  never  been  there,  the  elec- 
tricity you  feel  each  time  you  watch  the 
rising  sun  turn  a darkened  autumn  forest 
into  an  area  alive  with  shimmering  reds 
and  golds,  each  time  you  hear  the  sounds 
of  the  wood’s  awakening  inhabitants; 

Or  the  hair-raising  excitement  you  feel 
while  observing  two  magnificent  bucks, 
antlers  to  antlers,  settling  which  will  be 
monarch  over  a stretch  of  mountainous 
acreage; 

Or  the  comedy  you  experience  when  an 
industrious  little  chipmunk,  cheeks  bulg- 
ing with  gathered  acorns,  discovers  to  his 
terror  that  the  dappled  green  log  he’s 
perched  on  is  not  a log  at  all,  but  the  cam- 
ouflaged leg  of  some  giant  intruder  who 
has  decided  to  sit  over  his  den  entrance; 

Or  how  about  the  time  you  came  upon 
an  old  stone  foundation  in  the  mountains, 


and,  while  resting  a few  minutes  amongst 
the  ruins,  you  tried  to  imagine  what  the  life 
of  a pioneer  must  have  been  like  here, 
knowing  your  very  existence  depended 
upon  your  abilities  as  a hunter  and  woods- 
man. As  you  got  up  to  continue  your  hunt, 
you  made  a mental  note  that  you'd  come 
here  again  — if  only  to  sit  and  let  your  imag- 
ination run  free; 

And  lastly,  maybe  there  was  that  rare 
sighting  of  an  elusive  bobcat,  which,  on 
his  evening  trek  for  food,  passed  within 
scant  yards  of  your  hidden  vantage  point, 
totally  unaware  of  your  presence. 

I guess  it’s  nearly  impossible  to  impart  to 
a nonhunter  the  feelings  we  have  during 
special  moments  such  as  these.  But  for 
those  of  us  who  regularly  journey  into  the 
great  outdoors,  the  elements  that  make 
our  sport  so  special  to  us  don’t  need  to  be 
explained.  We  know. 
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Needed  Changes 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY-  Pennsyl- 
vania’s new  Game  and  Wildlife  Code 
takes  effect  on  July  1.  Among  the  many 
much  needed  changes  are  increased 
fines  that  are  more  in  keeping  with 
modern  times.  The  penalty  for  illegally 
killing  a deer,  for  example,  is  going 
from  $200  to  $500.  For  those  who 
might  think  that  is  excessive,  consider 
that  fines  for  committing  the  same 
crime  in  many  Western  states  range 
from  $1000  to  $2000.  — DGP  Skip  Litt- 
win,  Hummelstown. 


All  the  Comforts 

LEHIGH  COUNTY—  Deputy  Lin- 
den Miller  couldn't  believe  what  he 
saw  when  he  responded  to  a report 
about  a raccoon  lying  in  a yard.  The 
homeowners  were  so  concerned  for  the 
animal  that  they  had  placed  a variety 
of  foods  out  for  it,  and  a cardboard  box 
for  shelter.  They  had  even  run  an  exten- 
sion cord  out  to  the  box  and  plugged  in 
an  electric  heater.  By  the  time  Linden 
arrived,  the  raccoon  had  moved  on.  I 
guess  it  felt  it  couldn’t  afford  the 
rent.  — DGP  T.  M.  Grenoble,  Fogels- 
ville. 


Way  it  Goes 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY- 1 was 
patrolling  on  opening  day  of  buck  sea- 
son, dressed  in  hunting  clothes  and 
armed  with  my  service  revolver,  when 
a nice  buck  came  trotting  to  within  10 
yards  of  me.  Even  I could  hit  a deer  at 
that  distance  with  a revolver,  but  I was 
on  duty  and  didn’t  have  permission  to 
hunt  on  that  ground,  so  the  buck  sur- 
vived to  tempt  other  hunters.  On  the 
third  day  of  the  season,  after  I checked 
two  hunters  on  SGL  287,  another  nice 
buck  ran  by  me.  That  time,  however, 
my  fluorescent  orange  clothes  and 
hunting  license  were  in  my  car,  too  far 
away  to  retrieve  in  time.  On  the  second 
Monday  I was  properly  dressed, 
licensed,  armed,  had  permission,  and 
companions  willing  to  act  as  drivers. 
All  I saw  were  lots  of  tracks.  — DGP  A1 
Scott,  Rural  Valley. 


Fewer  Foxes? 

LYCOMING  COUNTY-  While  I 
was  tagging  their  beavers,  two  trappers 
told  me  they’d  had  a hard  time  finding 
foxes.  I knew  they  were  fine  fox  trap- 
pers, so  I took  their  comments  seri- 
ously. Later,  a fox  hunter  asked  me 
what  had  happened  to  all  the  grays.  He 
said  he  normally  takes  about  30  a year, 
but  that  he  got  only  one  during  the  past 
season.  The  only  explanation  I could 
come  up  with  was  that  the  distemper 
outbreak  which  affected  the  raccoons 
here  might  have  spread  to  the  foxes, 
too.  Regardless,  all  those  who’ve  been 
blaming  foxes  for  the  low  pheasant 
numbers  should  look  for  another  ex- 
cuse-such as  habitat  loss  and  early 
hay  mowing  practices. —DGP  Dennis 
Dusza,  Williamsport. 
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Above  & Beyond 

The  Union  County  Food  & Cover 
crew  got  quite  a treat  last  January. 
They  went  to  Farm  Game  cooperator 
Richard  Noll’s  farm  to  do  some  border 
cutting.  When  they  arrived.  Rich 
greeted  them  with  his  chainsaw  in 
hand,  and  before  they  left  for  the  cut- 
ting site  he  informed  the  crew  that  he 
and  his  wife  were  planning  on  having 
them  in  for  lunch.  Foreman  Wall  told 
me  this  was  not  only  the  first  time  he’s 
had  a cooperator  offer  to  help  cut,  but 
also  the  first  time  one  has  served  lunch. 
Needless  to  say,  the  crew  was  grateful 
on  both  accounts.  — LM  Ken  Zinn,  Jer- 
sey Shore. 


Needed 

BEDFORD  COUNTY—  When  a 
major  snowstorm  hit  this  area  in  Janu- 
ary, I was  on  patrol  and  came  to  a small 
limestone  spring.  Around  it  were  sev- 
eral mallards  and  black  ducks,  some 
common  snipe,  and  a large  flock  of 
horned  larks.  Later,  I found  a flock  of 
turkeys  around  a spring  seep.  Wet  areas 
and  spring  seeps  are  important  types  of 
wildlife  habitat  that  often  go  unno- 
ticed and  are  sometimes  abused.  Clean 
water  should  not  be  taken  for  granted, 
it’s  a valuable  resource.  — DGP  Roland 
J.  Trombetto,  Woodbury. 

SPORTS 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-  Two  Fay- 
ette County  sportsmen  witnessed  the 
killing  of  three  antlerless  deer  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  1985  antlered  sea- 
son. They  sacrificed  their  hunting  for 
the  day  to  contact  us  and  assist  with  the 
field  investigation.  Then,  over  the  past 
year,  they  endured  hearings,  delays 
and  appeals,  but  hung  tough  through  it 
all,  taking  off  work  when  necessary. 
They  were  two  of  the  best  witnesses  I’ve 
heard  on  the  stand.  Thank  you,  guys, 
not  only  from  myself,  but  also  from  the 
rest  of  the  public  who  cares  about  our 
wildlife  resources.  — DGP  John  G. 
Smith,  Salisbury. 


Watch  ’Em 

CAMERON  COUNTY—  Not  a deer 
season  goes  by  that  I don’t  get  a call 
from  a hunter  because  a bear  took  his 
deer.  Last  year  was  no  exception,  but  I 
also  received  two  calls  from  sportsmen 
who  had  their  trophies  stolen  by  peo- 
ple. In  most  such  instances,  the  unfor- 
tunate hunter  wants  a replacement  tag 
so  he  can  hunt  for  another  deer.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Game  Law,  however,  re- 
placement tags  cannot  be  issued  under 
these  circumstances.  Only  hunters  who 
shoot  deer  unfit  for  human  consump- 
tion are  entitled  to  replacement  tags. 
We  are  genuinely  sorry  for  hunters 
whose  deer  are  stolen,  but  the  best  ad- 
vice we  can  give  is  that  hunters  who 
bag  deer  make  sure  they  secure  them 
from  thieves,  both  the  two-footed  and 
four-footed  varieties.  — DGP  Joe 
Carlos,  Driftwood. 

Making  Amends 

I recently  received  something  unu- 
sual in  the  office  mail.  It  was  a nearly 
empty  ballpoint  pen  with  a note  at- 
tached that  read:  “After  I bought  my 
hunting  license  at  your  office  last  fall,  I 
left  with  your  pen.  My  conscience  has 
been  bothering  me  ever  since.  Here’s 
your  pen  back,  and  please  accept  my 
appologies.”  That  shows  how  many 
people  can  be  bothered  by  the  slightest 
things.  I just  wish  more  habitual  Game 
Law  violators  would  start  listening  to 
their  consciences.  — Regional  Director 
Willis  Sneath,  Jersey  Shore. 
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Misunderstandings 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY-  While  work- 
ing at  the  Farm  Show  in  January,  I 
conducted  my  second  annual  wildlife 
contest.  In  front  of  a mounted  little 
green  heron  I placed  a sign  asking  peo- 
ple to  tell  me  what  kind  of  bird  it  was. 
It  was  interesting  — and  probably  in- 
dicative of  how  much  children  learn 
from  TV— that  four  youngsters 
thought  it  was  a roadrunner.  More 
shocking,  though,  was  the  woman  who 
thought  it  was  a grouse.  — DGP  Scott 
R.  Bills,  Halifax. 


ADAMS  COUNTY—  In  at  least  three 
of  the  past  seven  antlerless  deer  seasons 
I’ve  gotton  a flat  tire  on  my  state  vehi- 
cle. Last  year  the  same  tire  went  flat 
twice.  By  the  time  the  season  was  over, 
my  right  rear  tire  had  four  plugs,  two 
patches  and  an  innertube.  — DGP 
Larry  D.  Haynes,  Gettysburg. 

Grounded 

Bad  weather  and  high  winds  during 
the  second  week  of  December  were  too 
much  for  migrating  common  loons.  I 
learned  of  six  being  forced  down  in 
Schuylkill  County,  three  in  Carbon, 
and  three  in  Berks.  All  but  one  landed 
on  ground,  which  rendered  them  help- 
less; loons  can’t  walk  on  ground  and 
they  need  a running  start  of  20  yards  or 
more  across  open  water  to  get  airborne. 
All  of  the  grounded  birds  were  rescued 
except  for  one  that  served  as  a mink’s 
meal  ticket  for  several  days.  — LM 
Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 


Three  for  Three 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY-  Three 
out  of  three  ain’t  bad!  Deputy  Thomas 
McCullough,  Worthington,  has  three 
coworkers  who  had  been  good  na- 
turedly  questioning  him  about  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Game  Commission’s  deer 
management  program.  Last  deer  sea- 
son, though,  the  three  became  firm  be- 
lievers. Two  of  the  three,  John  Leech 
and  Rich  Twillinger,  bagged  nice  bucks 
on  the  first  day  of  the  season,  and  the 
third  one,  Rocco  Lucco,  shot  a nice 
7-point  on  the  last  day  of  the  season. 
— DGP  Barry  J.  Seth,  Worthington. 


Great  Guys! 

McKEAN  COUNTY—  For  the  past 
four  years  the  Keating  Sportsmen’s 
Club  has  sponsored  a fishing  day  for 
handicapped  children.  Members  help 
the  kids  fish  in  the  mornings  and  then  a 
picnic  is  held  and  prizes  awarded  in  the 
afternoon.  This  has  gone  over  so  well 
that  in  January  the  club  held  a winter 
festivities  day  in  which  30  handi- 
capped children  were  treated  to  snow- 
mobile rides,  a picnic  and  then  sled 
rides.  I think  the  club  deserves  a tip 
of  the  ol’  Stetson  for  sponsoring  these 
programs.  — DGP  John  Dzemyan, 
Smethport. 


140  Were  Counted 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY- 1 par- 
ticipated in  the  annual  elk  survey  for 
several  years  but  never  saw  an  elk.  So  I 
was  not  very  optimistic  last  January 
when  I began  my  survey  route.  But 
after  walking  a short  distance,  my 
hopes  began  to  rise  when  I found 
tracks.  Five  minutes  later,  as  I dropped 
into  a hollow,  I saw  three  big  bulls  run- 
ning toward  me.  They  stopped  only  60 
yards  away,  two  8-points  and  a 10- 
point,  and  then  ran  past  within  40 
yards.  It  took  awhile,  but  my  first  look 
at  Pennsylvania  elk  was  most  memor- 
able. — DGP  Jack  Furlong,  Ramey. 
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Looks  Good 

POTTER  COUNTY-  Judging  from 
the  number  of  large  bucks  I saw  in  the 
woods  after  last  deer  season,  I think 
we’ll  have  some  dandy  trophies  this 
year.  — DGP  Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 

Sudden  Stop 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY-  Jim 
Smith,  Neelyton,  was  sitting  in  his  liv- 
ing room  around  9 p.m.  when  he  heard 
a loud  thump  against  the  side  of  his 
house.  He  looked  outside  and  saw  a 
large  gobbler  running  around  in  cir- 
cles. The  bird  continued  to  run  in  cir- 
cles for  several  minutes  and  then  ap- 
parently regained  his  senses  and  ran  off 
into  the  woods.  Jim  thought  about  the 
incident  and  concluded  that  raccoon 
hunters  on  the  ridge  behind  his  house 
must  have  flushed  the  bird  from  its 
roost,  causing  it  to  fly  toward  the  lights 
at  his  house.  — DGP  Donald  J.  Adams, 
Waterfall. 


Necessities 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY-  For  the 
Klondike  Derby  held  here  last  winter. 
Deputy  Jim  Billy  and  I set  up  a station 
where  scouts  had  to  answer  questions 
about  wildlife.  We  also  were  responsi- 
ble for  building  the  fire  the  scouts  were 
going  to  use  to  cook  their  lunches.  I’m 
thankful  for  two  things:  that  we  had 
three  hours  to  build  it  and  for  railroad 
flares.  — DGP  Don  Zimmerman, 
Drifting. 


Start  Looking 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY—  Now  is  the 
time  for  bear  hunters  to  begin  scout- 
ing. During  the  breeding  season, 
which  peaks  in  late  June  and  early  J uly, 
bears  are  active.  Hunters  should  search 
for  claw  marks  and  bites  on  trees  made 
by  males  to  mark  their  territories.  Be 
sure  to  look  for  such  signs  in  aban- 
doned apple  orchards,  in  hemlocks 
along  drainages,  and  even  on  utility 
poles.  Scouting  now  may  pay  off  in 
November.  — DGP  Richard  F.  Weaver, 
Johnstown. 

Biologically  Speaking 

INDIANA  COUNTY-l  am  pleased 
to  report  that  the  overwintering  popu- 
lation in  my  bit  of  habitat  — my 
home  — increased  with  the  birth  of  our 
daughter,  Jocelyn,  on  December  23, 
1986.  Mother  and  daughter  are  doing 
fine.  We  feel  we  have  reached  our  max- 
imum carrying  capacity  for  the  time 
being. — DGP  Art  S.  Hamley,  Marion 
Center. 

Odd 

BRADFORD  COUNTY- A lady 
called  in  January  to  report  what  she 
thought  was  an  oddity,  a bear  hiber- 
nating in  a tree.  I explained  that  bears 
are  known  to  hibernate  in  trees,  but 
when  I went  to  investigate  I did  find 
something  odd:  Somebody,  for  some 
reason,  had  placed  a mounted  bear  in  a 
small  sapling. — DGP  A.  Dean  Rock- 
well, Sayre. 
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Cordless 


LUZERNE  COUNTY- 1 was  pre- 
senting a program  on  survival  to  a Cub 
scout  pack  and  was  trying  to  get  the 
audience  to  name  items  which  should 
be  carried  in  a survival  kit.  After  sev- 
eral items  were  mentioned,  I asked 
them  how  they  would  get  their  clothes 
dry  if  they  got  wet  and  started  to  dis- 
play the  first  signs  of  hypothermia. 
One  youngster,  in  all  seriousness,  re- 
sponded with,  “Easy  — just  carry  a 
blow  dryer  in  your  pack.”  — DGP  Ed- 
ward J.  Zindell,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Far-Off  Visions 

BLAIR  COUNTY  -While  working 
on  SGL  198,  Brad  King  and  I noticed  a 
shiny  object.  It  turned  out  to  be  a bal- 
loon with  odd  printing  on  it.  Some  let- 
ters looked  backwards,  some  upside 
down,  and  others  looked  like  numbers. 
After  studying  it  awhile,  we  began  to 
think  it  had  come  from  a far-off  coun- 
try. Eventually  we  turned  it  inside  out 
and  found,  instead,  a get  well  mes- 
sage.—DGP  Don  Martin,  Williams- 
burg. 

Seeing  Green 

SOMERSET  COUNTY- Mike  Re- 
dilla,  a furbuyer  and  licensed  wildlife 
pest  control  agent  in  my  district,  told 
me  his  youngest  daughter  was  wonder- 
ing why  the  “Greenman"  had  not  been 
around  lately.  When  he  asked  her  who 
she  meant  she  replied,  “You  know, 
Daddy,  the  'Greenman',  the  one  who 
drives  the  green  truck,  wears  the  green 
pants,  green  tie,  green  boots,  green 
hat,  and  green  coat.’’  — DGP  Clifford 
E.  Guindon,  Jr.,  Boswell. 


Got  ’Em  All 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY—  When  I 
was  assigned  here  I was  told  that  be- 
cause of  the  county’s  wide  variety  of 
habitats  I’d  be  dealing  with  every  kind 
of  wildlife  but  bears.  After  reviewing 
my  records  for  the  past  two  months,  I 
realized  how  true  that  statement  was. 
I had  dealt  with  squirrels  in  attics  and 
for  eating  bark  from  trees;  skunks  in  a 
hotel;  raccoons  in  outbuildings;  foxes 
killing  ducks;  wild  turkeys  beating  up 
a dog;  geese  eating  crops;  ducks  chas- 
ing people,  and  beavers  doing  every- 
thing imaginable.  And.  finally,  I had  to 
contend  with  a bear  damaging  bee- 
hives. — DGP  Bob  Criswell,  Meadville. 


Rolaids,  Anyone? 

GREENE  COUNTY  -When  neigh- 
boring officer  Rod  Ansell  and  I were 
questioning  a homeowner  about  illegal 
possession  of  a raccoon,  the  individ- 
ual's large  housecat  entered  my  vehicle 
without  my  knowledge.  When  I re- 
turned to  my  truck  and  started  to  leave, 
the  cat  panicked.  It  jumped  from  the 
back  seat  to  the  top  of  the  passenger 
head  rest  and  then,  with  claws  digging 
in,  down  onto  my  lap.  It  then  jumped 
out  the  open  window.  I'm  getting  too 
old  to  take  many  more  “outdoor  experi- 
ences" of  this  kind.— DGP  Robert  P. 
Shaffer,  Carmichaels. 


We  Have  Met  the  Enemy 

ADAMS  COUNTY—  One  evening 
awhile  back  I went  with  Deputy  Clar- 
ence Cluck,  Jr-,  to  pick  up  a roadkill. 
When  we  returned  to  his  home  his 
mother  told  us  she  had  just  received  a 
call  about  two  men  with  an  illegal 
deer.  She  even  had  the  license  number 
of  their  car.  Clarence  immediately  rec- 
ognized the  number  as  his  own.  Even 
though  the  suspects  turned  out  to  be 
us  and  our  roadkill,  we  appreciated 
the  fact  that  somebody  cared  enough  to 
call.  — DGP  Michael  A.  Dubaich,  As- 
pers. 
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SICHUAN  PHEASANT 
ACQUIRED 


THE  Game  Commission  has  an- 
nounced acquisition  of  40  pure- 
bred Sichuan  cock  pheasants  from  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. The  birds  were  brought  to 
Pennsylvania  in  March  and  are  being 
raised  and  studied  at  the  Commission’s 
Northcentral  Game  Farm  at  Barbours 
in  Lycoming  County. 

These  birds  are  the  progeny  of  wild 
Sichuan  pheasants  captured  in  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China.  They  hold 
some  promise  of  being  able  to  survive 
and  reproduce  in  Pennsylvania,  with 
huntable  populations  possible  in  ten  to 
twelve  years.  Pennsylvania  will  begin 
breeding  pure  Sichuan  pheasants  in 
1988  following  receipt  and  successful 
incubation  of  100  Sichuan  eggs  from 
Michigan  game  farms. 

Michigan,  like  Pennsylvania  and 
other  states,  has  seen  a dramatic  de- 
crease in  ringneck  populations  over  the 
last  two  decades.  In  an  attempt  to  com- 
bat those  losses,  in  1985  Michigan 
began  experimenting  with  Sichuan 
pheasants.  After  a diplomatic  ex- 
change with  China,  DNR  researchers 
received  live  birds  and  eggs  gathered 
from  various  locations  and  elevations 
throughout  the  sprawling  Chinese 
province.  However,  few  of  the  thou- 
sands of  birds  and  eggs  collected  sur- 


BY  TED  GODSHALL 


THE  SICHUAN  pheasant  is  a bit  smaller  than 
the  ringneck  and  has  no  neck  ring,  but  other- 
wise is  similar  in  appearance.  However,  it 
prefers  thick  cover  rather  than  hayfields  for 
nesting,  and  that  could  be  important  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

vived  the  10,000-mile  journey  from 
China  to  the  United  States,  and  ini- 
tially, the  Michigan  program  was  be- 
gun with  24  adults  (15  hens  and  9 
cocks),  and  less  than  200  chicks. 

The  Sichuan  pheasant  is  similar  in 
appearance  to  a ringneck,  except  it’s  a 
bit  smaller  and  has  no  neck  ring.  The 
great  difference  between  the  two  game 
birds  appears  to  be  the  Sichuan’s  abil- 
ity to  adapt  to  diverse  habitats  and  to 
survive  on  forest  edges.  A dominant 
characteristic  of  the  Sichuan  is  its  pref- 
erence for  brushy  cover  rather  than 
high  grasses  and  cultivated  agricul- 
tural fields. 

The  Michigan  biologist  in  charge  of 
the  Sichuan  introduction  project,  Pete 
Squibb,  says  that  although  the  Chinese 
birds  prefer  forest  type  covers,  they 
should  not  compete  with  ruffed  grouse 
for  nesting  habitat.  According  to 
Squibb,  “In  China  the  Sichuan  nests  in 
a bowl  hollowed  out  under  some  type 
of  vegetation  close  to  the  ground,  usu- 
ally under  open  grown  conifers  like 
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MICHIGAN  PHEASANT  BIOLOGISTS  show  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  personnel  the 
Sichuan  characteristics  which  set  it  apart  from  the  ringneck. 


spruce  and  pine,  brushpiles,  barberry 
and  raspberry. 

“The  bird  also  has  a tendancy  to 
raise  its  broods  in  the  same  cover,”  said 
Squibb,  “and  if  we  can  get  a bird  to  do 
that  in  this  country,  it  would  be  a good 
adaptation.  It  would  keep  birds  out  of 
farm  fields;  they  won’t  be  mowed-up, 
and  they  won’t  be  exposed  to  herbicides 
and  insecticides  and  all  the  other  man- 
made chemicals  that  are  a problem  for 
ringnecks. 

Insect  Life 

“Another  thing  that’s  important,” 
said  Squibb,  “is  that  anywhere  in 
North  America  where  you  have  brushy 
habitat  you  have  something  that 
doesn’t  exist  in  farm  fields  anymore  — 
insect  life.  Insects  are  highly  important 
to  newly  hatched  chicks,  or  any  type  of 
bird.  The  fact  that  insect  life  is  avail- 
able will  help  this  bird  dramatically.” 

In  mid-March,  Michigan  stocked  24 
Sichuan  pheasants  on  a small  wildlife 
management  area  near  East  Lansing. 
Ultimately,  400  birds  will  be  released 


this  year  into  a 25-square-mile  area  in 
Livingston  and  Washtenaw  counties. 
According  to  Squibb,  each  area  where 
Sichuans  are  stocked  will  be  closed  to 
all  small  game  hunting  while  biologists 
monitor  bird  movements,  nesting 
habits  and  reproduction  rates. 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  Peter 
Duncan,  members  of  his  staff,  and  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Bureau  of  Game 
Management  went  to  Michigan  earlier 
this  month  to  review  the  Sichuan  intro- 
duction project  and  get  a firsthand 
look  at  the  birds  and  areas  where 
they’re  being  propagated  and  released. 

“We  were  impressed  with  Michigan’s 
program,”  said  Duncan,  “and  have 
every  reason  to  think  we  can  duplicate 
it;  perhaps  even  improve  upon  it.  We 
have  more  ‘Sichuan  type’  habitat  in 
Pennsylvania.  Our  game  farms  are 
somewhat  larger  and  can  be  readily 
modified  to  propagate  Sichuans  by 
providing  preferred  pen  covers  that  in- 
clude open  conifers,  brushpiles,  and 
other  heavy  foliaged  plants.” 
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Commenting  on  the  direction  the 
program  will  take  in  Pennsylvania, 
Duncan  explained,  “During  the  next 
year,  we  plan  to  crossbreed  our 
Sichuan  cocks  with  wild  trapped  ring- 
neck  hens.  It  appears  the  ability  of  the 
Sichuan  to  thrive  in  brush  type  covers  is 
a dominant  characteristic,  and  if  we 
can  breed  that  characteristic  into  the 
ringneck  blood  line,  there’s  a possibility 
we  could  develop  a bird  that’s  better 
able  to  live  and  survive  in  traditional 
ringneck  cover.  Both  Michigan  and 
Pennsylvania  biologists  feel  it’s  a possi- 
bility worth  additional  research. 

“Next  year,  after  we  incubate  the 
eggs  and  have  some  Sichuan  hens,  we’ll 
concentrate  entirely  on  the  production 
of  pure  Sichuans,  and  forego  further 
attempts  at  crossbreeding  until  we 
have  adequate  numbers  of  purebred 
birds  to  stock  and  monitor. 

Cautiously  Optimistic 

“We’re  cautiously  optimistic  the 
Sichuan  introduction  project  will  even- 
tually succeed  in  Pennsylvania,”  said 
Duncan,  “but  there  are  no  guarantees 
and  no  known  scientific  data  upon 
which  we  can  base  any  predictions. 
Just  as  the  Sichuan  program  is  new  to 
Michigan,  it’s  entirely  new  to  us.  Much 
credit  is  due  Michigan  for  having  gone 
through  the  diplomatic  maneuvers 
necessary  to  acquire  the  Sichuan,  and 
for  pioneering  the  research  that  now 
allows  Pennsylvania  to  become  a part 
of  the  experiment. 

“We  can,  however,  assure  Pennsyl- 
vania sportsmen  and  our  friends  at 
Michigan  DNR  that  we’ll  give  the 
Sichuan  introduction  program  every 
opportunity  to  succeed.  We’re  dedicat- 
ing considerable  funds  and  manpower 
to  this  project,  and  while  we’d  like  to 
think  there  may  be  huntable  Sichuan 
pheasant  populations  in  Pennsylvania 
in  ten  to  twelve  years,  there’s  simply 
no  way  to  know.  Ten  to  twelve  years 
could  be  too  soon.  On  the  other  hand. 
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there’s  a remote  possibility  we  might 
have  huntable  populations  earlier  — 
but  that’s  highly  unlikely.” 

Duncan  hastened  to  mention  that 
the  Sichuan  introduction  program  is 
not  being  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of 
ringneck  habitat  development  on  pub- 
lic and  private  lands.  “Although  it’s 
true  the  Sichuan  project  has  been  given 
a high  priority  in  Pennsylvania,”  said 
Duncan,  “nonetheless  we  shall  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  create  better  ring- 
neck habitat  at  every  opportunity.” 
Duncan  said  he  is  soliciting  the  co- 
operation of  sportsmen,  outdoor  writ- 
ers and  the  public  in  not  visiting  the 
Northcentral  Game  Farm  to  get  a first- 
hand look  at  the  Sichuans.  “These  birds 
are  very  wild,  and  we  want  to  prevent 
human  imprinting  at  all  costs,”  Dun- 
can concluded.  “It’s  the  nature  of  the 
Sichuan  to  avoid  humans,  and  we’ve 
taken  extreme  measures  to  prevent  un- 
necessary stress.  Our  personnel  have 
been  instructed  to  deny  access  to  all 
who  are  not  directly  associated  with 
the  birds’  care  and  development.” 

The  first  releases  of  the  crossbred 
Sichuan-ringnecks  will  be  made  in 
that  portion  of  Mercer  County  west  of 
Interstate-79.  In  a cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  Mercer  County  sports- 
men, that  area  will  be  closed  to  pheas- 
ant hunting  in  the  1987-88  season  to 
allow  the  new  birds  to  become  estab- 
lished. 
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Fbgan  Succeeds  Kirkpatrick 


RICHARD  FAGAN  of  Pittston  has 
* been  appointed  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement,  succeed- 
ing Gerald  Kirkpatrick  who  retired 
in  March.  A veteran  25-year  officer, 
Fagan  joined  the  agency  in  1962  as  a 
deputy  game  protector  in  Huntingdon 
County.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation  in 
1966  and  later  served  as  a district  game 
protector  in  Dauphin  and  Lehigh 
counties.  In  1975  he  was  appointed 
land  manager  for  Bucks,  Lehigh  and 
Northampton  counties,  and  a year 
later  became  information  and  educa- 
tion supervisor  for  the  Southeast  Re- 
gion, headquartered  in  Reading.  Since 
1983,  he  served  as  director  of  the 
Northeast  Regional  Field  Office  at 
Dallas. 

Kirkpatrick  retired  on  March  20, 
1987,  after  33  years  of  service  with  the 
Game  Commission.  He  was  a member 
of  the  7th  class  at  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  and,  upon 
graduation,  was  assigned  as  district 
game  protector  in  Elk  County.  He  later 


served  in  that  capacity  in  Lycoming 
and  York  counties  and  in  1961  moved 
into  the  role  of  an  undercover  officer. 
After  a few  years  in  such  operations, 
Kirkpatrick  was  assigned  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Law  Enforcement  in  the  Com- 
mission’s Harrisburg  office,  and  later 
became  assistant  chief  of  that  division. 
In  1980  he  was  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  the  bureau,  which  he 
held  until  retirement. 

The  Commission  also  appointed 
William  R.  Pouss  of  Cleona  as  chief 
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William  L.  Hutson  William  R.  Pouss 


counsel.  Pouss  joined  the  Commission 
legal  staff  in  1978  as  an  assistant  attor- 
ney general.  Later  appointed  assistant 
chief  counsel,  Pouss  had  been  assigned 
to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
where  he  has  been  actively  involved 
with  title  reviews,  real  estate  settle- 
ments and  coordinating  legal  aspects  of 
the  Commission’s  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram. Pouss  holds  degrees  from  Gettys- 
burg College  and  Dickinson  Law 
School,  and  serves  as  a major  in  the 
National  Guard. 

William  L.  Hutson,  federal  aid 


supervisor  for  the  Game  Commission’s 
Northcentral  Region  since  1984,  has 
been  named  the  new  coordinator  of 
training  for  the  agency. 

Hutson,  who  was  a district  game 
protector  in  Lycoming  and  Jefferson 
counties  from  1973  until  1984,  will 
direct  all  agency  training  operations 
from  the  Harrisburg  central  headquar- 
ters. While  a field  officer,  he  also 
served  as  a resident  instructor  at  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation, 
the  agency’s  training  school  in  Jeffer- 
son County. 


Cover  Painting  by  Mark  Anderson 

The  conspicuous  red  head,  large  white  wing  patches  and  white  breast  con- 
trasted against  a dark  back  make  adult  red-headed  wookpeckers  easy  to  identify. 
Juveniles  are  streaked  in  browns,  but  also  have  the  diagnostic  white  wing  patches. 
The  red-headed  woodpecker  is  an  uncommon  year-round  resident  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Old  orchards,  parks  and  along  golf  course  fairways  are  good  places  to  look 
for  them,  but  finding  them  may  not  be  easy.  As  cavity  nesters,  red-headed  wood- 
peckers are  susceptible  to  competition  for  nest  sites  from  starlings.  Furthermore, 
the  snags  and  den  trees  they  need  for  nesting  are  often  those  removed  for 
fuelwood  and  to  make  way  for  housing  and  industrial  complexes.  Consequently, 
the  red-headed  woodpecker  is  considered  a “vulnerable”  species  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  until  its  status  is  better  understood,  landowners  are  being  encouraged  to  leave 
some  den  trees  standing  for  the  birds  to  use. 
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Record  Buck  Harvest 


ENNSYLVANIA  deer  hunters  re- 
corded the  largest  buck  harvest  ever 
in  1986,  according  to  the  annual  com- 
pilation completed  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 

“Claims  that  our  deer  population  is 
declining  are  completely  refuted  by  re- 
ports filed  by  successful  hunters,”  Dale 
Sheffer,  game  management  bureau  di- 
rector, said  in  announcing  that  150,359 
bucks  and  149,655  antlerless  deer  were 
tagged  during  the  1986-87  seasons. 

Sheffer  said  the  harvest  is  based  on 
83,873  report  cards  filed  by  antlered 
deer  hunters,  and  73,259  successful 
antlerless  hunters’  report  cards.  He 
went  on  to  explain  that  slightly  over 
half  the  successful  buck  hunters  file  re- 
port cards,  while  just  under  50  percent 
of  the  antlerless  hunters  who  tag  deer 
file  reports,  as  required  by  law.  The 
map  , “1986  Calculated  Deer  Harvest,” 


shows  the  county  harvests  determined 
by  taking  reporting  rates  into  account. 

“In  spite  of  the  big  numbers,  there 
should  have  been  more  antlerless  deer 
taken,”  Sheffer  said,  in  pointing  out 
that  the  antlerless  harvest  was  about 
14,000  below  the  desired  level. 

“Last  year’s  antlerless  underharvest 
plays  a big  role  in  the  record  antlerless 
license  allocation  this  year,”  Sheffer 
emphasized,  “and  population  projec- 
tions for  1987  indicate  hunters  should 
be  able  to  find  at  least  as  many  deer  this 
fall  as  they  ran  across  last  year. 

“Recent  winters  have  been  quite 
mild,”  Sheffer  says,  “and  that  means 
improved  over-winter  survival,  more 
breeding  females,  and  more  fawn 
births.  Ultimately,  we’ll  have  more 
deer.  In  fact,  our  major  deer  ‘problem’ 
is  one  of  over-population  in  many 
counties. 
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“Last  year’s  record  buck  harvest  was 
somewhat  of  a surprise.  The  Game 
Commission’s  harvest  projections  are 
normally  on  the  conservative  side,  but 
not  to  the  extent  it  was  in  1986  when 

13.000  more  than  the  projection  was 
harvested.  That  simply  confirms  our 
position  that  there  are  lots  of  deer  in 
Pennsylvania,”  Sheffer  said. 

The  bureau  director  mentioned  that 
1986  was  the  seventh  straight  year  in 
which  buck  report  cards  exceeded  the 

70.000  mark,  and  that  of  the  24  most 
successful  buck  seasons  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s history,  23  have  occurred  in  the 
last  23  years.  These  sustained  high  har- 
vests over  a long  period  of  time  prove 
the  deer  are  there,  despite  claims  to  the 
contrary. 

Game  Commission  records  show  the 
best  buck  season  prior  to  1986  occurred 
in  1967,  when  78,268  report  cards  were 
received.  The  most  antlerless  deer- 
171, 662— were  taken  back  in  1938  at  a 
time  when  buck  season  was  closed 
throughout  the  state. 

In  1985,  The  Game  Commission  re- 


ceived report  cards  from  76,097  buck 
hunters  and  85,331  antlerless  hunters. 

In  1986,  Potter  County  was  again 
the  leading  deer  producer,  with  5096 
bucks  and  5904  antlerless  deer,  for  a 
total  harvest  of  11,000.  Other  top  deer- 
producing  counties  were  Clearfield, 
10,297;  McKean,  10,259;  Warren, 
10,176;  Centre,  9837;  and  Bradford, 
9463. 

The  leading  buck  harvest  county  last 
year  was  Centre  with  5623;  followed 
by  Clearfield,  5390;  Potter,  5096; 
McKean,  4469;  and  Bradford,  4321. 

Leading  antlerless  harvest  counties 
were  Warren,  6169;  Potter,  5904; 
McKean,  5790;  Bradford,  5142;  and 
Tioga,  5134. 

All  figures  are  based  on  accurate, 
confirmed  counts  of  report  cards  filed 
by  successful  hunters.  The  cards  are  on 
file  in  Game  Commission  headquarters 
in  Harrisburg,  where  they  are  open  for 
inspection  by  the  public.  Individuals 
interested  in  examining  the  cards  may 
do  so  by  contacting  the  Bureau  of 
Administration. 
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Learning  to  Adapt 


SO  YOU’VE  bought  a home  in  the 
country.  Congratulations!  I know 
it’s  the  house  you’ve  been  planning  and 
saving  for,  the  one  you’ve  dreamed 
about  all  these  years.  You’re  finally  out 
of  the  city  and  have  some  space  and 
open  air.  There's  room  for  that  big  gar- 
den and  even  a picnic  area  at  the  edge 
of  the  woods.  Wild  birds  will  nest  in 
your  yard  and  grouse  will  drum  in  a 
nearby  thicket.  Deer  will  come  out  of 
the  forest  at  dusk  and  in  the  quiet  eve- 
ning owls  will  call.  It  will  be  the  good 
life,  with  Nature  all  around,  that 
you’ve  always  imagined.  Or  will  it? 
Take  it  from  someone  who  was  as 
starry-eyed  as  you  about  the  country:  a 
wild  rose  isn’t  all  soft  petals.  There  are 
shortcomings,  as  well  as  pleasures,  that 
come  with  living  around  wildlife. 

Overjoyed 

For  me,  a large  part  of  moving  to  a 
rural  setting  was  being  near  wildlife 
every  day,  not  just  on  weekends  and 
vacations.  I was  overjoyed  when  I no- 
ticed deer  tracks  in  my  new  yard.  After 
all,  wasn't  that  what  I'd  moved  there 
for?  It  didn’t  occur  to  me  that  the  deer 
were  not  just  paying  a social  call.  I 
learned  later  that  they  regarded  my 
yard,  and  everything  growing  in  it,  as  a 
dining  room  and  a free  meal. 

Like  you,  I had  a definite  vision  of 
what  country  life  should  be.  Part  of 
that  dream  included  a garden.  One  of 
the  first  things  I did,  once  we  got  ac- 
quainted, was  ask  my  neighbor  to  plow 
some  of  my  ground.  No  more  onions  in 
a flower  bed;  now  I'd  have  a real  gar- 
den, with  rows  of  ripe  corn,  peas  and 
beans,  big  red  tomatoes  and  crisp  green 
lettuce.  As  I hopefully  sowed  the  seeds, 
I saw  it  all  in  my  imagination,  includ- 
ing a timid  rabbit  peeking  between  the 
leaves.  I never  thought  what  he  might 
be  doing  there  and  was  fooled  by  his 
innocent  expression. 

As  it  was,  as  soon  as  my  vegetables 
sprouted  they  were  nipped  to  stubs 
by  cottontail  teeth.  What  the  rabbits 


didn’t  get,  the  groundhogs  and  deer 
did.  The  raccoons  paid  a visit  the  night 
before  I was  going  to  pick  my  sweet 
corn.  I ended  up  visiting  a local 
farmers’  market  for  my  canning  needs. 

I spent  a paycheck  that  first  year  on 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  My  vision 
of  a country  home  included  an  abun- 
dance of  color  in  the  spring,  dogwood 
and  crabapple  blooms,  white  and 
pink,  and  tulips,  spreading  red  and 
yellow.  As  I planted  the  bulbs  and 
dreamed,  I ignored  the  chipmunks  in 
the  shrubbery.  The  chipmunks  didn’t 
ignore  me.  To  them,  I was  stocking 
their  winter  larder.  The  chippies  took 
care  of  the  tulip  bulbs,  rabbits  and 
mice  girdled  the  young  trees,  and  deer 
browsed  back  the  branches.  My  invest- 
ment in  landscaping'amounted  to  ani- 
mal feed. 

Then  there  were  snakes.  No  one  ever 
told  me  how  many  snakes  live  in  a 
country  yard.  I’m  not  particularly 
squeamish  about  them,  but  then,  un- 
like the  previous  owners,  I haven’t  had 
a big  blacksnake  come  into  the  house 
through  the  dryer  vent.  I think  that’s 
why  the  wife  wanted  to  move.  Mostly, 
it’s  just  harmless  garter  snakes  on  the 
property,  but  it’s  nothing  to  chase  out  a 
dozen  or  so  every  time  I mow  the  lawn 
or  rake  the  leaves.  More  than  once  the 
bean  pod  I reached  for  turned  out  to  be 
a snake's  tail. 

When  we  moved  into  the  house  I was 
horrified  to  find  we  had  mice.  I could 
hear  them  at  night,  rustling  in  the 
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paper  in  the  unpacked  boxes.  I set  my 
trapline  and  took  a half-dozen  dark- 
eyed deer  mice,  but  I knew  there  were 
more.  Wildlife  was  fine  outside,  but 
that  was  a little  too  close.  I complained 
to  a neighbor,  wanting  sympathy,  but 
all  he  could  say  was,  “Well,  you’re  in 
the  country  now,  you’ve  got  to  expect 
such  things.”  He  acted  as  if  mice  and 
snakes  and  rabbits  in  the  pea  patch 
were  something  I should  accept. 

I saw  my  dream  of  country  life 
crumbling.  How  could  I live  with  wild- 
life when  they  were  being  such  a nui- 
sance? Why  wouldn’t  they  behave? 
Then  I realized  they  were.  They  were 
just  being  themselves.  The  trouble  was 
with  me.  My  neighbor  was  right.  I was 
in  the  country  now,  the  country  as  it 
truly  is,  and  some  things  about  it  I just 
have  to  live  with. 

Caused  Own  Problems 

I had  caused  my  own  problems  with 
wildlife  by  offering  food  and  attractive 
lodging  spaces,  and  then  denying 
them.  I had  moved  to  a house  in  the 
woods  and  fields  where  wild  animals 
had  been  living  all  along.  It  was  their 
neighborhood  and  I was  the  newcomer 
who  had  to  fit  in.  If  wildlife  around  me 
was  to  be  enjoyable,  I’d  have  to  adapt 
and  try  to  alleviate  the  problems. 
Otherwise,  I might  as  well  go  back  to 
town  and  watch  truck  traffic. 

I’ve  found  no  easy  solutions  to  these 
problems.  I deal  with  each  situation  as 
it  arises.  I can,  however,  tell  you  what 
has  worked  for  me.  It  will  be  my  house- 
warming gift  for  your  country  home. 

If  you  want  a garden,  fence  it.  Lo- 
cating it  close  to  the  house  and  lighting 
it  at  night  also  will  help.  Most  wildlife 
damage  occurs  over  a short  period  of 
time,  either  when  the  plants  are  small 
or  when  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
prime.  The  bigger  plants  can  with- 
stand a little  nipping  and  still  give  you 
a plentiful  harvest.  Cover  ripe  fruits 
and  berries  with  netting,  pick  as  soon 
as  they’re  ready.  Try  dusting  vegetable 
leaves  with  lime  to  discourage  their 
being  eaten.  If  damage  is  particularly 
severe,  you  may  have  to  accept  the  rab- 
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MUCH  OF  THE  enjoyment  of  living  in  a rural 
area  is  being  near  wildlife  every  day,  not  just 
on  weekends  and  vacations.  I was  overjoyed 
when  I noticed  deer  tracks  in  my  yard. 


bits  and  deer  and,  instead,  keep  your 
eye  out  for  bargains  at  the  local 
farmers’  stands. 

Fence  and  wrap  small  ornamental 
trees  in  winter  and  realize  that  you  will 
probably  have  to  replace  a few  anyway. 
In  the  flower  beds,  I’ve  given  up  on  the 
plants  that  are  too  delectable  for  wild- 
life to  resist  and  have  chosen  less  palat- 
able ones,  including  more  native 
species.  Live-trapping  chipmunks  and 
rabbits  doesn't  work  because  more  will 
move  in  from  adjacent  woods  and 
fields  — Nature  makes  the  supply  end- 
less. 

By  keeping  the  grass  short  around 
the  house,  most  of  the  snakes  and  mice 
are  kept  at  bay.  I’ve  closed  up  or  wired 
over  all  openings  on  the  exterior  of 
the  house  through  which  they  could 
enter.  The  space  under  the  porch  was 
boarded  up  to  deter  skunks  and  rac- 
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coons,  and  the  garbage  can  is  kept  in 
the  garage.  Fortunately,  the  farmer 
who  owns  the  property  around  me 
allows  public  hunting  and  trapping,  so 
the  number  of  wild  animals  in  the  area 
is  kept  under  control. 

You  might  get  to  the  point  where  you 
think  your  dream  of  country  life  is  over, 
and  maybe  it  is.  Like  most  dreams,  it 


couldn’t  come  true,  not  entirely.  Living 
with  wildlife  isn’t  a harmony,  it’s  a 
daily  compromise.  There  are  problems 
you  didn’t  expect,  but  the  pleasures  you 
anticipated  will  come  to  pass.  Wild 
birds  will  nest  in  your  yard  and  grouse 
will  drum  in  a nearby  thicket.  Deer 
will  come  out  of  the  forest  at  dusk  and 
in  the  quiet  evening  owls  will  call.  . . . 
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Mail  Call 

READERS  of  most  columns  often  make 
suggestions  and  pose  ideas  that  are 
truly  useful.  Others  have  sharp-eyed  ex- 
perience that  can  spot  an  error  where 
most  of  us  cannot.  I think  too  few  readers 
take  the  time  to  write,  however. 

Perhaps  they  feel  the  author  really  isn’t 
interested  in  their  comments  or  that  they’ll 
be  regarded  as  being  too  critical  of  what 
the  author  had  to  say  or  the  way  it  was 
said.  In  most  cases,  neither  is  true. 

I sometimes  wonder  if  anyone  out  there 
actually  reads  my  stuff  because  so  few 
letters  actually  come  back  to  me.  But  then 
I ask  myself  how  many  times  I’ve  read 
some  article  and  followed  it  with  a letter  to 
the  author.  None. 

When  I started  my  first  weekly  news- 
paper column  years  ago,  I asked  the  editor 
to  just  hold  all  my  mail  in  one  convenient 
place,  that  I would  pick  it  up  sometime 
during  the  week.  He  gave  me  a sort  of 
blank  look  and  pointed  to  a tattered  card- 
board box  next  to  his  chair  against  the 
wall. 

I made  a special  trip  to  that  newspaper 
office  to  collect  all  the  good  comments, 
congratulations,  introductions,  and  leads 
that  I knew  my  readers  would  supply.  But 
there  was  nothing  in  that  box  for  me. 

There  were  news  releases  from  fishing 
organizations  telling  me  of  a bass  seminar 
in  Texas,  blurbs  and  glossy  black-and- 
whites  about  the  latest  thing  in  RV’s,  but 
nothing  for  me.  Obviously,  the  editor  had 
forgotten.  There  had  to  be  a pile  around 
somewhere.  I asked.  There  was  none.  I 
think  the  whole  staff  chuckled  as  I left  won- 


dering if  anyone  other  than  my  wife  and 
mother  had  read  that  first  masterpiece. 

I don’t  expect  much  mail  anymore  but  I 
do  appreciate  what  comes  because  I’m 
usually  impressed  with  the  intelligence 
and  experience  of  the  folks  who  write. 
They  often  suggest  ideas  that  make  me 
wonder  why  I hadn’t  thought  of  that  myself. 
Many  of  these  columns  have  grown  from 
such  suggestions. 

The  three  letters  that  follow  are  not  ex- 
ceptions. Each  writer  has  made  a point 
worth  making  and  will  be  pleased  to  know 
those  comments  will  be  shared  with  other 
readers  as  well. 

Whoops!  The  typist  did  it! 

The  OWL  column  published  in  Decem- 
ber focused  on  an  activity  called  “A  Key  to 
Christmas  Trees.”  I wrote  that  key  hoping 
teachers  and  other  Christmas  tree  buyers 
would  take  the  time  to  work  through  the 
steps  of  the  key  and  learn  more  about  the 
trees’  characteristics.  Youngsters  are  often 
surprised  to  learn  that  all  Christmas  trees 
are  not  alike  and  that  they  do  not  comprise 
a species  of  their  own. 

That  key,  however,  contains  an  error,  as 
Stan  Orrnsby  of  Martinsburg  points  out. 
Stan  has  grown  conifers  for  many  years 
and  knows  that  it  is  the  white  fir  (Abies 
concolor)  that  has  the  aroma  of  citrus 
when  its  leaves  are  crushed  or  broken,  not 
balsam  fir  as  the  key  would  lead  you  to 
believe.  The  numbers  on  that  part  of  the 
key  were  switched  — by  me. 

Stan  also  contributed  a tip.  He  notes 
that  balsam  fir  normally  smells  like  balsam 
fir  but  he  has  always  thought  "the  young, 
new  growth,  nipped  by  frost,  smells  like  a 
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luscious  handful  of  wild,  ripe  strawberries.” 
Sure  sounds  good  to  me. 

Lost  Without  a Compass 

My  January  column  discussed  the  use 
of  compasses  for  hunters,  hikers  and  any 
of  us  who  spend  much  time  in  the  out- 
doors. It  urged  sportsmen  to  become  more 
certain  of  their  compass  skills  and  not  to 
rely  on  the  compass  as  some  magical 
pathfinder  marked  “For  Emergency  Use 
Only.” 

I recommended  one  of  the  fine  models 
made  in  Sweden  by  the  Silva  Company 
and  sold  locally  through  sportsmen’s 
shops  and  outfitters.  They  are  excellent 
compasses  — if  you  can  find  them.  Many 
more  stores  in  my  part  of  the  state  are 
selling  them  now  then  a decade  ago.  Still, 
some  readers  have  had  trouble  tracking 
them  down. 

Silva  compasses  are  distributed  in  the 
United  States  by  Johnson  Camping,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  966,  Binghamton,  NY  13902. 
Their  prices  are  standard  retail  plus  ship- 
ping if  you  order  direct  from  them. 

If  you  write  to  them  to  find  a local  sup- 
plier, be  sure  to  ask  for  a Silva  catalog  and 
price  sheet.  The  catalog  gives  the  best 
overview  of  models  currently  available. 
Some  are  designed  for  special  purposes, 
others  for  general  outdoor  use.  You’re  cer- 
tain to  find  a model  that  will  meet  your 
needs  without  spending  a bundle  of 
money. 

Lost  With  a Compass 

Another  reader  of  that  same  January 
column  shared  a real  experience  that 
serves  as  a good  lesson  to  each  of  us. 
Even  when  we  think  we’re  fully  prepared, 
some  small  oversight  might  cause  real 
problems. 

This  friend  left  his  cabin  on  the  second 
day  of  buck  season  and  hunted  in  a south- 
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east  direction.  A light  snow  fluried  most  of 
the  morning  and  changed  to  heavier  snow- 
fall by  noon.  He  decided  it  was  time  to 
work  his  way  back  to  his  cabin,  a distance 
he  reckoned  to  be  about  three  miles. 

He  pulled  his  “trusty  Silva  compass” 
from  his  pocket  to  take  a northwest  bear- 
ing across  the  top  of  the  mountain.  He  had 
carried  this  compass  for  many  years  but 
now,  as  he  stood  alone,  deep  in  the  moun- 
tainous woodland  and  falling  snow,  he 
could  not  determine  for  certain  which  end 
of  the  needle  pointed  north  — red  or  white? 

After  reading  this  letter,  I looked  at  sev- 
eral of  my  own  compasses  to  see  if  Silva 
does  give  a reminder  somewhere  on  the 
compass  itself.  One  of  mine  did.  In  small 
red  letters  on  the  bottom  of  the  base  was 
printed  “Red  needle  points  north.”  How- 
ever, another  model  gave  no  indication  of 
which  end  of  the  needle  pointed  north, 
other  than  the  red-to-red  system  Silva 
uses  on  some  of  its  models.  Silva  appar- 
ently hopes  the  red  arrows  on  the  base- 
plate will  remind  users  that  the  red  tip  is 
the  north-seeking  end  of  the  magnetized 
needle. 

Our  friend  kept  his  cool  and  applied 
what  seemed  like  good  logic.  Red,  he 
thought,  often  means  “Stop”  or  “Danger.” 
Perhaps  red  was  not  the  end  to  follow.  The 
white  end,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  a bit 
rough,  possibly  due  to  some  luminous 
coating.  If  one  end  had  such  a coating  to 
help  with  nightime  visibility,  it  would  be  the 
north  end.  Thus,  he  concluded,  white 
must  be  the  end  to  follow. 

Satisfied,  our  hunter  struck  out  on  his 
northwest  bearing  using  the  white  needle 
as  a guide.  The  rest  of  this  story  is  told  best 
in  his  own  words.  “.  . . in  less  than  five 
hours  of  walking  and  two  rides  from  differ- 
ent people,  I got  back  to  my  cabin.  Now  I 
know  the  red  end  of  the  needle  points 
north!” 

We  can  chuckle  about  such  an  incident 
because  this  experienced  hunter  ulti- 
mately did  the  most  important  thing  right. 
Though  he  made  a mistake,  one  he’s  un- 
likely to  make  again,  he  kept  his  cool  and 
used  commonsense  to  get  out  of  a pre- 
dicament. 

To  avoid  such  a problem,  determine  for 
yourself  — right  now  — which  end  of  your 
compass  points  north  and  scratch  or  tape 
this  information  onto  the  compass  itself  so 
you  won’t  have  to  wonder  about  it  on  some 
cold  snowy  day  in  the  gloomy  woods. 

Keep  those  cards  and  letters  coming 
folks.  Just  don’t  expect  a speedy  reply! 
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IN  THE  WILD,  June  is  the  month  of  new 
beginnings.  Almost  all  of  the  wild  moth- 
ers are  raising  their  newly  arrived  families. 
The  weather  is  warm  and  pleasant.  The 
longest  day  of  the  year  arrives  in  the 
month  of  June,  with  the  length  of  daylight 
being  fifteen  hours  and  thirty-seven  min- 
utes. This  occurs  on  June  20,  and  the  next 
day  is  the  first  day  of  summer.  According  to 
George  Grinned,  the  Cheyenne  Indians 
didn’t  even  bother  to  count  the  moons  until 
the  plums  got  ripe  in  September.  Most 
primitive  peoples  spent  the  summer 
months  relaxing  and  enjoying  life,  knowing 
that  things  would  be  much  harder  half  a 
year  down  the  road.  Most  game  protectors 
also  know  that  the  laid-back  pace  of  June 
will  soon  enough  turn  into  the  insanity  of 
deer  season.  So  we  enjoy  it  while  we  can. 

This  month,  I have  decided  to  take  two 
weeks  of  vacation,  so  my  activities  are 
somewhat  restricted.  My  very  capable 
deputy  force  will  carry  the  ball  while  I’m 
away,  and  though  I’ll  be  gone  for  half  the 
month,  I’m  still  here  and  working  for  two 
weeks  out  of  four.  People  are  always  ask- 
ing me  what  a game  warden  does  during 
the  summer  months.  It  seems  that  with 
this  job  you  are  either  working  a hunting 
season,  cleaning  up  from  a hunting  sea- 
son, or  preparing  for  a hunting  season. 
June  is  no  different,  really,  than  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  You  are  preparing  now  for 
the  upcoming  hunting  seasons. 


PHONE  CALL  OF  THE  MONTH 

Me:  Hello,  Game  Commission. 

Caller:  I’m  from  Johnstown,  and  I heard 
that  they  have  extended  the  spring  gob- 
bler season  in  your  section  of  the  state. 
Me:  No,  they  haven’t. 

Caller:  Well,  my  brother  works  with  a guy 
who  has  an  uncle  that  knows  Pete  Dun- 
can, and  he  says  it  has  been  extended. 
Me:  You  obviously  have  an  inside  source 
of  information,  but  I haven’t  heard  anything 
to  that  effect. 

Caller:  Well,  here’s  my  number.  If  you  hear 
anything,  will  you  give  me  a call? 

Me:  Sure  will. 

Caller:  Thanks.  Click 

June  2—1  head  up  to  the  Scotia  Range 
near  State  College  for  a two-day  firearms 
instructors  refresher  course.  All  firearms 
instructors  in  the  state  attend  one  of  these 
courses  every  year.  This  keeps  us  up  to 
date  on  any  changes  in  policy  and  also 
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gives  us  a chance  to  fire  the  various 
courses.  Barry  Warner  is  in  charge  of  the 
instruction,  with  other  representation  from 
the  Harrisburg  office.  The  Game  Commis- 
sion probably  has  one  of  the  most  innova- 
tive courses  of  firearms  instruction  of  any 
of  the  commonwealth  agencies.  We  fire  a 
daylight  survival  course,  a stress  course, 
which  involves  shooting  on  the  move  over 
a timed  course,  a shotgun  course,  and  a 
dim  light  or  night  firing  exercise.  I enjoy 
pistol  shooting,  as  I’m  sure  all  of  the  in- 
structors do,  and  the  courses  really  test 
our  abilities.  After  a day  of  finding  out  that 
you  really  aren’t  as  great  a shot  as  you 
thought  you  were,  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  do  better  on  the  next  day’s  matches. 
After  all  is  said  and  done,  even  though 
Game  Commission  officers  are  probably 
better  shots  than  those  of  some  agencies, 
it’s  not  hard  to  realize  you  can’t  practice  too 
much. 

June  3— We  conclude  the  seminar  today 
and  leave  with  some  ideas  for  the  upcom- 
ing deputy  training  sessions.  On  my  way 
back  to  McConnellsburg,  I stop  at  the  Re- 
gional Office  for  some  supplies  and  a visit 
with  office  personnel.  Some  introductions 
of  the  girls  are  due,  seeing  as  to  how  they 
keep  us  field  officers  straight.  The  Clerical 
Supervisor  is  Carol  Patterson,  Clerk-Steno 
II  is  Nancy  Harrelson,  and  Clerk  Typist  is 
Kim  Moyer.  Without  these  girls,  Commis- 
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sion  functions  would  come  to  a grinding 
halt.  The  supervisors  at  the  Regional 
Office  also  deserve  mention.  They  have  a 
tough  job.  I wouldn’t  want  to  have  to  super- 
vise twenty  independent-minded  Game 
Protectors,  but  they  conduct  the  neces- 
sary exercises  in  diplomacy  on  a daily 
basis.  They  are  Regional  Director  Dave 
Sloan,  Law  Enforcement  Supervisor  Larry 
Harshaw,  Land  Management  Supervisor 
Tom  Wylie,  Information  and  Education 
Supervisor  Wes  Bower,  and  Federal  Aid 
Supervisor  Jim  Shook— the  “head  hon- 
chos” of  the  Southcentral  Region. 

June  4 — After  a couple  of  hours  in  the 
office  this  morning,  I take  a run  to  the  mag- 
istrate to  check  on  some  hearings  from 
spring  gobbler  season.  We  get  the  sched- 
ule set  up  and  then  I take  my  state  car  to 
the  garage  for  maintenance.  In  the  after- 
noon I meet  with  Deputies  Bill  Printz  and 
Gil  DeShong  regarding  some  events 
scheduled  for  later  in  the  month. 

June  6—1  get  the  state  car  from  the 
garage  and  then  pick  up  two  more  road- 
killed  deer.  After  disposing  of  the  deer,  I 
head  out  to  Fort  Littleton  to  see  if  I can 
serve  a warrant  on  an  individual  who  is 
now  working  in  New  Jersey.  This  person’s 
parents  live  in  Fort  Littleton  and  I’m  bank- 
ing on  them  being  able  to  bring  him 
around.  This  can  save  him  some  money, 
and  they  agree  to  talk  to  him. 

June  8— Today  is  a day  off,  but  I have  a 
roadkilled  deer  to  dispose  of  so  I take  a run 
to  Meadow  Grounds  to  dump  it  in  a pit  we 
have  up  there.  Coming  back,  I see  a gen- 
tleman taking  a very  large  boat  down  to 
Meadow  Grounds  Lake.  This  boat  would 
be  right  at  home  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  here  we  have  it  headed  for  a 203-acre 
lake.  The  outboard  on  it  is  as  big  as  the 
engine  in  my  car. 

Only  electric  motors  are  allowed  on 
Meadow  Grounds  Lake,  and  I can’t  see  an 
electric  motor  moving  that  cruiser.  I follow 
him  down  to  the  lake  and  advise  him  that 
outboards  aren’t  legal  on  this  lake.  He  tells 
me  he  is  tired  of  being  harassed  every  time 
he  goes  somewhere  with  his  boat.  He  also 
tells  me  a few  other  things  I can’t  print.  I 
step  out  of  the  car  with  my  citation  pad  and 
tell  him  to  go  ahead  and  put  it  in  the  water 
if  he  wants  to.  Things  come  to  a standstill 
and  he  asks  me  if  he  can  put  it  in  without 
the  motor.  No  problem  there.  He  and  two 


other  individuals  take  the  motor  off  and 
launch  the  boat.  I hang  around  for  about 
twenty  minutes  and  they  start  fishing 
about  twenty  yards  from  shore.  I head 
back,  wondering  why  I’m  working  on  a day 
off. 

I’m  on  vacation  now  until  June  23,  but 
activity  doesn’t  cease.  The  Fulton  County 
deputy  force  is  still  out  and  about.  For  ex- 
ample, Deputy  Bill  Printz  is  up  at  the 
Meadow  Grounds  patrolling  one  day  when 
he  witnesses  a woman  paying  a lot  of 
attention  to  a sign  nailed  to  a tree.  This 
sign  — one  of  those  nicely  done  things  on  a 
slab  of  wood  — points  the  way  to  a trail . She 
decides  she  would  like  to  have  it  and,  with 
Bill  watching,  proceeds  to  pull  it  off  the 
tree.  Bill  moves  up  and  asks  what  she  is 
doing.  She  and  her  male  companion  deny 
everything,  but  Bill  was  watching  the 
whole  thing  and  files  a citation.  The 
woman  pleads  guilty. 

Deputies  Berley  Souders  and  Bob  Strait 
are  putting  on  a program  one  night  when 
a woman  tells  them  she  thinks  they  are 
doing  a fine  job.  She  thinks  the  law  en- 
forcement program  in  this  area  is  top- 
notch,  and  even  though  we  fined  her  son 
for  a deer  violation  last  hunting  season,  he 
had  it  coming.  They  are  so  surprised  by 
her  positive  attitude  that  they  forget  to  get 
her  name.  It  sure  was  a pleasant  change  of 
pace. 

The  fact  that  I have  such  an  active  dep- 
uty force  sure  makes  things  easier  when- 
ever I have  to  leave  the  district.  In  check- 
ing their  activity  reports  for  this  month,  I 
see  they  have  worked  224  hours  in  June. 
This  is  “free”  time,  given  to  you,  the  sports- 
man. 

June  23— It’s  back  to  work  today  after  a 
couple  of  weeks  off.  I spend  four  hours 
going  through  the  mail  and  then  head  for 
the  State  Police  barracks  to  see  if  there 
were  any  problems  while  I was  away. 
There  weren’t,  so  I head  out  to  pick  up  two 
roadkilled  deer  before  calling  it  a day. 

June  25  — 1 head  down  to  Amaranth 
today  to  check  out  a few  things  on  SGL  49. 
We  have  some  places  in  here  where  peo- 
ple are  driving  around  the  gates  in  all- 
terrain  vehicles.  I find  where  they  have 
gone  around  several  gates  and  left  over  in 
Bedford  County.  I make  a note  of  this  and 
decide  to  get  together  with  DGP  Dave  Kop- 
penhaver  later  and  see  if  we  can’t  come  up 
with  something. 
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IN  DOWNTOWN  Reykjavik,  the 
capital  of  Iceland,  you  are  as  apt 
to  see  a pair  of  oystercatchers  winging 
overhead  as  a flock  of  pigeons.  Arctic 
terns  nest  on  an  island  in  a lake  at  the 
city’s  center,  and  eider  ducks,  greylag 
geese,  and  whooper  swans  glide  across 
the  clear  water.  The  human  population 
of  Reykjavik  and  its  suburbs  is  125,000. 
In  the  whole  of  Iceland  live  a quarter- 
million  people,  a million  sheep,  and, 
before  the  breeding  season,  something 
like  13  million  pairs  of  seabirds  as  well 
as  millions  more  — ravens,  redshanks, 
wrens  — that  go  about  their  business  on 
dry,  or  relatively  dry,  land. 

Iceland  is  an  island  in  the  North  At- 
lantic. Despite  its  name  and  the  fact 
that  its  northern  shore  touches  the  Arc- 
tic Circle,  it  is  not  a wintry  place. 
Washed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  its  July 
temperature  averages  52  degrees  F,  its 
January  temperature  32  F.  Rain  falls 
often,  and  the  wind  blows  freely.  Ice- 
land is  40,000  square  miles,  slightly 
smaller  than  Pennsylvania.  When  my 
wife  and  I visited  the  country  in  June 
1986,  we  were  struck  by  the  black  vol- 
canic mountains,  the  empty  moors,  the 
indented  and  complex  coast  — and  by 
the  incredible  number  of  birds,  which, 
we  soon  discovered,  play  an  integral 
role  in  Icelandic  culture  and  life. 

Few  Breeding  Species 

While  Iceland  teems  with  birdlife, 
it  has  relatively  few  breeding  species, 
around  70,  compared  to  over  275  in 
Pennsylvania.  Reasons  for  the  low 
number  of  species  include  climate,  the 
island’s  geographical  isolation,  an 
almost  total  lack  of  forests,  and  limited 
insect  life.  In  three  weeks  I identified 
36  Icelandic  birds,  over  half  of  the 
total.  We  were  not  on  a bird  watching 
trip,  as  such,  and  I made  most  of  my 
identifications  from  docks,  campsites, 
and  moving  cars  and  buses. 

Soon  after  we  arrived,  we  drove  to 
Thingvellir,  site  of  the  open-air  parlia- 
ment where  Icelandic  leaders  con- 
vened, as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  to 
make  the  laws  of  the  land.  Thingvellir, 
in  the  uplands  east  of  Reykjavik,  is  a 
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narrow,  sunken  valley  rimmed  with 
black  lava  rock;  snow-covered  peaks 
loom  to  the  north,  and  a yellow  heath 
stretches  away  south  toward  a lake 
backed  by  steaming  hot  springs  and 
more  mountains. 

Near  the  lake  we  encountered  a bird 
we  would  see  all  over  Iceland.  Up  from 
the  grass  he  flew,  brown,  long- winged, 
and  long-billed,  like  a lanky  wood- 
cock. He  was  a snipe.  When  he  reached 
a height  of  perhaps  200  feet,  he  leveled 
off  and  began  flying  in  a broad  circle. 
Swift,  steady  wingbeats  carried  him 
along  until  suddenly  he  dived.  He 
angled  down  steeply,  his  stubby  tail 
flared,  his  backswept  wings  fluttering. 
A queer,  ascendent  hum,  huhuhu- 
huhu , filled  the  air. 

The  dive  lasted  for  a second  or  two, 
and  then  the  snipe  pulled  out  and 
climbed  back  to  cruising  altitude.  He 
flew  over  the  moor,  a dark  speck 
against  the  sky,  circling,  diving,  cir- 
cling, diving  again.  We  heard  other 
snipe  “drumming,”  as  the  activity  is 
called,  on  all  sides.  In  times  past,  the 
Icelanders,  a superstitious  lot,  believed 
the  sound  to  be  fairies  and  elves  calling. 
Actually  it  comes  from  the  snipe's  tail- 
feathers,  vibrating  in  the  slipstream  of 
air  sent  back  by  the  wings.  Only  the 
male  snipe  drums,  and  he  does  so  to 
proclaim  a breeding  territory  and  to 
attract  a mate. 

Trees  are  neither  plentiful  nor  tall  in 
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Iceland,  as  the  growing  season  is  brief 
and  the  soil  in  most  places  thin,  the 
better  land  having  been  put  into  hay 
or  pasture.  At  Thingvellir,  a grove  of 
stunted  birches  grew  in  a protected 
cove,  and  from  the  crown  of  one  came 
birdsong,  five  or  six  liquid  notes  fol- 
lowed by  a warbling  trill.  I searched 
with  the  binoculars  and  found  the 
singer.  He  looked  like  a plump,  cheer- 
ful American  robin,  with  a mottled 
breast  instead  of  a red  one  and  a large 
spot  of  chestnut-brown  on  each  flank.  I 
got  out  my  field  guide  and  identified 
him  as  a redwing,  a thrush  and  a close 
relative  of  the  robin.  The  Icelanders 
call  this  bird  skogarthroster,  which 
means  wood  thrush. 

In  June,  when  thrushes  and  most 
other  birds  breed,  the  days  in  Iceland 
are  astonishingly  long.  The  sun  rises  in 
the  extreme  northeast,  makes  a great 
horseshoe  loop  across  the  sky,  and  sets 
in  the  extreme  northwest.  The  low 
slanting  light  brings  out  the  texture  of 
rocks  and  walls,  and  casts  a warm, 
ruddy  glow  on  the  land.  The  whole 
time  we  were  in  Iceland  it  never  really 
did  get  dark;  in  Reykjavik  on  June  21, 
the  sun  rises  before  three  in  the  morn- 
ing and  does  not  slide  below  the  hori- 
zon until  after  midnight.  In  the  coun- 
tryside, everybody  and  everything  is 
out  and  active,  making  up  for  the  long, 
dark  winter.  A note  from  my  journal: 
“It  is  possible  to  read  in  the  tent  on  a 
cloudy  night  at  11:30  p.m.  Outside  the 
redwings  are  singing  cheerfully,  chil- 
dren are  playing,  and  someone  is  push- 
ing rocks  around  with  a bulldozer.” 

At  Thorsmork 

At  a place  called  Thorsmork,  in  the 
southcentral  highlands,  we  saw  snow 
buntings,  pied  wagtails  (they  wag  their 
tails  up  and  down,  like  phoebes),  red- 
polls (the  same  species,  an  inhabitant 
of  northern  North  America,  sometimes 
visits  Pennsylvania  in  the  winter),  and 
the  ubiquitous,  sonorous  snipe.  Hiking 
through  a dense  stand  of  birches  — the 
trees  about  15  feet  tall,  the  biggest  we 
saw  in  Iceland  — we  startled  a plump, 
grouse-like  bird  that  ran  off  a few  feet 


and  froze.  It  was  a ptarmigan,  a species 
I knew  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

During  winter,  both  male  and  fe- 
male ptarmigan  are  colored  white 
from  head  to  toe,  to  blend  in  with  the 
snow  and  protect  them  from  Arctic 
foxes  — the  fox  is  Iceland’s  only  native 
land  mammal  — and  gyrfalcons.  In 
spring,  as  the  snow  begins  to  melt,  the 
ptarmigan  molt.  Their  white  plumage 
is  slowly  replaced  by  a mottled  brown, 
painting  them  into  a landscape  of  sun- 
dappled  earth,  heather,  and  lichen- 
spotted  rocks.  The  bird  we  were  look- 
ing at  had  a brown  head  and  back,  but 
its  breast  was  still  a bright,  snowy 
white,  a pattern  that  declared  it  a 
male.  The  eye-catching  breast  has  a 
purpose:  gyrfalcons  prey  heavily  on 
ptarmigan  in  the  spring,  and  they  take 
mainly  the  easy-to-see  males,  sparing 
the  fully  camouflaged  females  to  lay 
eggs  and  raise  young. 

We  hiked  up  out  of  the  birches  into 
an  open  meadow.  It  was  a fine  sunny 
day,  one  of  few  we  had  enjoyed  since 
arriving  in  Iceland  a week  and  a half 
earlier.  The  light  glinted  off  a conic 
glacier  among  rugged  mountains  to 
the  north.  In  the  valley  below,  the 
Markarfljot  rushed  along  full  of  glacial 
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milk,  the  water  split  up  into  many 
channels  that  meandered,  joined,  sep- 
arated, and  braided  together  again  in 
the  mile- wide,  cobble-strewn  bed. 

We  weren’t  fortunate  enough  to  spot 
a gyrfalcon,  although  we  looked  for 
one  earnestly.  The  gyrfalcon  is  the  larg- 
est of  all  falcons,  and  the  Icelandic  race 
is  a particularly  beautiful  bird,  with 
a gray  back  and  a pale  yellow  breast 
boldly  marked  with  brown  stripes  and 
spots.  In  addition  to  ptarmigan,  gyr- 
falcons  prey  upon  seabirds,  wading 
birds,  and  waterfowl,  seizing  their 
prey  on  the  ground  or  intercepting  it  in 
midair.  Hunting,  a gyrfalcon  will  soar 
to  a great  height,  pick  out  a target  be- 
low, tuck  in  its  thin,  sharp-pointed 
wings,  and  dive.  It  can  reach  a speed  of 
nearly  200  miles  per  hour;  rather  than 
grabbing  its  prey  at  this  velocity,  it  usu- 
ally delivers  a blow  with  its  heavy, 
clublike  feet,  then  stoops  and  gathers 
in  its  victim  as,  lifeless  and  streaming 
feathers,  it  falls. 

For  centuries  the  Icelandic  gyrfalcon 
has  been  prized  by  falconers.  When 
Iceland  was  a crown  colony  of  Den- 
mark in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  a na- 
tional duty  to  provide  the  Danish  king 
with  gyrfalcons,  which  the  monarch 
often  gave  to  other  rulers  as  gifts.  Al- 
though Iceland  made  the  gyrfalcon  a 
protected  species  in  1940,  people  still 
steal  the  birds’  eggs  and  young.  Accord- 
ing to  one  Icelander  I met,  the  thieves 
are  frequently  Germans,  who  sell  their 
take  to  Arab  oil  sultans  for  exorbitant 
prices.  Until  recently  they  were  de- 
terred by  only  a nominal  fine,  but  it 
was  raised  steeply  and  a jail  sentence 
added.  The  Icelandic  gyrfalcon  lives  in 
the  remotest  regions,  nesting  on  rock 
ledges  in  canyons  and  on  cliffs.  The 
government  pays  farmers  to  watch  over 
local  gyrfalcon  nests  and  to  keep  the 


curious  away;  it  is  said  that  any  Ger- 
man who  ventures  near  one  is  moni- 
tored closely  by  the  police.  An  esti- 
mated 200  pairs  of  gyrfalcons  remain 
in  Iceland. 

While  at  Thorsmork  we  saw  another 
aerial  acrobat,  a small,  sparrow-like 
bird  called  the  meadow  pipit,  which 
the  Icelanders  know  by  the  delightful 
name  of  thujutittlingur.  The  male 
meadow  pipit  is  given  to  flying  above 
his  territory,  poising  in  the  air,  and 
rocking  down  like  a diminutive  para- 
chutist, pipping  as  he  goes.  Each  de- 
scent ends  in  a headlong  rush  onto  a 
grassy  tussock  or  into  a shrub  or  tree. 
Pipits  raise  a brood  of  young,  some- 
times even  two  broods,  before  depart- 
ing in  September  to  winter  in  Morocco 
or  Spain. 

Cape  of  the  Snow  Mountain 

On  Snaefellsness  in  western  Ice- 
land — Snaefellsness  means  Cape  of  the 
Snow  Mountain  — we  walked,  fighting 
the  wind-driven  rain,  from  a small 
fishing  village  inland  to  a hump  of 
grass  and  rock  called  Helgafell,  or 
“Holy  Mountain.”  We  pitched  our  tent 
in  the  lee  of  some  plastic  fertilizer  sacks 
piled  up  by  the  farmer  whose  land 
includes  both  Helgafell  and  a small 
church  and  graveyard  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill. 

Climbing  . . . pale  pink  flowers  set  in 
green  pincushion  clumps,  sheep  trails, 
moss,  outcroppings  of  columnar  ba- 
salt—we  went  without  speaking  or 
looking  back:  if  you  climb  Helgafell 
like  this,  you  will  be  granted  one  wish. 
(My  wife  wished  for  good  weather.)  On 
top  we  had  a crowning  view  of  an 
island-studded  bay  with  mountains 
beyond.  The  sun  winked  out  of  clouds, 
making  the  rain-soaked  grass  glisten. 
The  mountains  all  around  were  rocky 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

Poetry  exists  to  say  that  which  is  as  inexplicable  as  it  is  undeniable. 

— Samuel  Hazo 
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and  treeless,  dusted  with  snow  or  cov- 
ered deeply  with  it.  We  climbed  back 
down  and  walked  out  toward  the  bay 
on  a farm  lane  that  quickly  vanished 
into  moorland:  frost-heaved  grass  and 
moss,  like  a soggy,  lumpy,  yellow-green 
mattress. 

Birds  were  everywhere.  Snipe  circled 
and  drummed.  A pair  of  redshanks 
screamed,  scolding  us  away  from  their 
nest  lost  somewhere  on  the  ground; 
these  long-necked  wading  birds  have  a 
nicely  camouflaged  plumage  — flecks 
of  gray,  russet,  black  — whose  effect  is 
utterly  canceled  by  stilt-like  legs  the 
color  of  stopsigns. 

From  hummocks  and  fenceposts, 


whimbrels  called  — harsh  trills.  Gulls 
croaked  hoarsely,  like  fishwives  argu- 
ing. There  appeared  a handsome  bird 
with  bib  and  breast  like  black  velvet, 
an  S-curved  white  stripe  down  its  side, 
and  a dark  back  dappled  with  gold.  It 
ran  to  the  top  of  a rise,  stopped.  It 
stood  motionless  for  a few  seconds, 
then  set  off  briskly  again  only  to  come 
to  another  halt,  among  heather,  where 
it  was  practically  invisible.  This  was 
the  golden  plover,  Iceland’s  harbinger 
of  spring.  It  gave  its  call,  a plaintive 
chirp. 

Gray  Cast 

Clouds  closed  in,  rain  slanted,  and 
behind  us  Helgafell  took  on  a gray  cast. 
Just  as  abruptly  the  sun  peeked  back 
out,  lighting  the  hump  of  rock,  making 
the  sheep  pastures  glow  a verdant 
green.  Patches  of  blue  sky  were  re- 
flected from  a stream  that  meandered 
toward  the  bay.  On  the  flats  by  the 
stream,  a dozen  pairs  of  greylag  geese 
were  feeding.  We  topped  a knoll  and 
flushed  a pair  of  these  big  gray  birds. 
Wings  pumping,  they  rose  slowly,  pull- 
ing in  their  pink  feet,  pale  gray  fore- 
wings flashing.  I followed  them  with 
the  binoculars  as  they  circled.  Their 
beaks  opened  and  closed,  and  the  ahng 
ung-ung  call  came  to  my  ears.  Behind 
the  geese  the  landscape  unrolled: 
stream,  islands  in  the  bay,  moors, 
mountains,  lake,  finally  the  red-roofed 
church  and  farm  at  the  foot  of  Helga- 
fell. 

That  evening  we  went  down  to  the 
farm  to  see  if  we  might  fill  our  water 
bottles.  A neighbor  was  visiting,  a stout 
woman,  thirtyish,  with  rubber  boots 
and  short  blonde  hair.  We  asked 
“Vatn?”,  using  the  Icelandic  word  for 
water,  and  pointed  at  our  bottles.  The 
neighbor  woman  smiled.  “Sure,  they’ll 
be  glad  to  fill  them  up  for  you.”  She 
took  the  bottles,  handed  them  in  to  the 
kitchen,  and  shot  off  a string  of  Icelan- 
dic. We  gawked.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
the  blonde  woman  had  attended  high 
school  in  a small  town  near  Rochester, 
New  York,  and  now  taught  English  at 
the  local  school. 
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Earlier  my  wife  had  discovered  a 
raven’s  nest  on  the  side  of  Helgafell, 
and,  wanting  to  give  the  Icelanders 
something  in  return  for  their  easy  hos- 
pitality, we  told  the  blonde  woman 
about  the  nest  (we  didn’t  get  her 
name),  and  she  passed  it  on  to  the  farm 
wife,  Kristrun.  Yes,  Kristrun  said,  they 
had  known  there  were  ravens  about, 
but  were  unsure  where  they  had 
nested.  Soon  we  were  all  trooping 
around  the  rock  for  a look. 

The  raven  is  a common  bird  in  Ice- 
land and  a recurring  character  in  the 
country’s  extensive  folklore.  There  is 
the  story  of  Hrafn-Floki,  a viking  from 
Norway  who  set  out  in  search  of  land  to 
the  west.  With  him  he  took  three  rav- 
ens to  show  the  way.  After  sailing  for 
days,  Floki  released  the  first  raven, 
which  flew  back  toward  land.  Later  he 
freed  the  second  raven,  but  it  circled 
and  returned  to  the  ship.  The  third 
raven  winged  on  ahead;  Floki  fol- 
lowed, and  discovered  Iceland.  The 
Icelandic  word  for  raven  is  hrafn,  pro- 
nounced “hropp(n),”  the  “n”  being 
swallowed  for  the  most  part.  Ravens 
are  said  to  hold  assemblies  every  spring 
and  autumn.  At  the  spring  get- 
together,  they  agree  on  how  they  will 


behave  themselves  over  the  summer;  at 
the  autumn  assembly  they  pair  up, 
each  pair  claiming  a particular  farm 
for  the  coming  year. 

We  found  the  Helgafell  ravens 
perched  50  feet  up  on  the  rock.  They 
cawed  sullenly  and  regarded  us  with 
suspicious  looks;  one  of  the  pair 
stropped  its  heavy  bill  against  the  ledge 
at  its  feet.  The  nest  was  a bit  farther 
on,  a jumble  of  sticks  and  fishbones 
and  sheep  scapulae  wedged  into  a 
crack  in  the  rocks,  with  a white  dung- 
streak  below.  Four  young  ravens  filled 
it,  black-feathered  and  stout,  almost 
old  enough  to  leave  home. 

Kristrun  spoke,  chuckled.  The  Eng- 
lish teacher  nodded.  She  turned  and 
told  us  that  someone  in  the  family  had 
once  taken  an  egg  from  a raven  nest  on 
Helgafell  (the  Icelanders  are  inveterate 
egg-eaters),  and  later  that  year  a prized 
cow  fell  over  the  cliff  and  died,  an  inci- 
dent widely  interpreted  as  punishment 
for  stealing  the  egg.  The  teacher  stared 
up  at  the  young  ravens,  whose  solemn 
gazes  seemed  fixed  upon  distant  peaks. 
She  shrugged  and  rubbed  her  chin. 
“God  takes  care  of  his  own,”  she  said. 

(This  is  the  first  part  of  a two-part  article.) 


(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


Big  Trees  of  Pennsylvania,  edited  by  Bob  Clark,  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association, 
410  E.  Main  St.,  Mechanicsburg,  PA  17055-6594,  65  pp.,  spiral  bound,  $5.  This  most 
recent,  authoritative  listing  of  the  state’s  largest  trees  commemorates  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  nation’s  Constitution.  Included  for  each  species  is  its  circumference,  height, 
spread  and  location.  Many  interesting  photographs  supplement  the  lists. 

The  Mountain  and  the  Migration:  A Guide  to  Hawk  Mountain,  by  James  J.  Brett, 
Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  Association,  R.D.  2,  Kempton,  PA  19529,  111  pp.,  softbound, 
$12,  delivered.  Hawk  Mountain,  located  along  the  Kittatinny  Ridge  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  was  once  popular  among  shooters  who  gathered  along  the  stony  outcrop- 
pings where  migrating  raptors  made  ready  targets.  Today,  of  course,  birds  of  prey  are  no 
longer  considered  vermin,  but  valuable  components  of  our  natural  world,  and  Hawk 
Mountain  is  now  a mecca  for  bird  watching  enthusiasts  from  throughout  the  world.  Here, 
Brett,  the  curator  of  Hawk  Mountain,  details  its  history  and  tells  how  it’s  become  not  only 
a world  renowned  hawk  watching  spot  but  also  an  environmental  research  and  educa- 
tion center.  The  history  of  the  area,  the  birds  that  can  be  seen  there,  the  effects  of 
weather  and  winds  on  migration,  and  much  more  are  covered.  Illustrations  by  Frank 
Fretz  and  raptor  identification  plates  by  Fred  Wetzel  make  this  fine  book  especially 
attractive  as  well  as  informative. 
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I WAS  sitting  on  a ledge  at  the  top  of 
a mountain  with  my  bow  lying 
straight  away  to  my  left.  An  arrow  was 
nocked  at  the  ready.  Only  I wasn’t. 
That  mountain,  which  was  new  to  me, 
is  steep  between  benches.  I was  taking 
a breather  after  the  climb  before  find- 
ing a stand  to  make  my  morning  hunt. 

A big  doe,  which  evidently  came 
quietly  downwind  across  the  flat 
mountaintop,  suddenly  appeared  no 
more  than  20  yards  to  my  right.  I tried 
to  bring  the  bow  around  to  shooting 
position,  but  using  my  left  hand,  and 
with  only  the  bottom  wheel  of  the 
compound  in  my  grasp,  the  strain  of 
the  awkward  weight  made  the  arrow 
rattle  like  a kettle  lid  over  a pot  full  of 
steam.  The  doe  would  have  none  of 
that.  She  took  off  in  a flash,  back  from 
where  she  had  come. 

I then  found  a stand  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  contemplating  the  colors 
of  changing  leaves  and  the  antics  of 
occasional  squirrels.  (On  December  1, 


UPRIGHT 

ARMS 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


from  the  same  stand,  I was  ready  and 
got  a buck  with  a bow  to  prove  it.) 

Having  the  bow  at  the  ready  may 
seem  minor  compared  to  all  the  prepa- 
ration needed  to  ultimately  get  a shot 
at  a deer,  but  it  can  be  the  most  critical 
facet.  Rarely  does  even  the  slightest 
movement  escape  the  sharp  eye  of  an 
animal  attuned  to  the  ways  of  hunters. 
Unless,  of  course,  you  plan  to  move  as 
little  as  possible  and,  preferably,  only 
at  your  option,  having  your  bow  con- 
stantly ready  is  important. 

Those  who  alternate  between  the 
bow  and  the  gun  sometimes  forget  that 
special  need  for  caution.  If  an  animal  is 
50  yards  or  so  away  you  can  sometimes 
ease  a gun  into  shooting  position  with- 
out attracting  its  attention.  And  even 
if  you  do,  you  still  might  get  a shot 
through  the  open  woods  of  December 
if  the  deer  spooks. 

Cut  that  distance  to  20  yards  or  less 
for  a bow,  in  leafy  October,  and  the 
situation  is  entirely  different.  If  you  are 
a veteran  hunter,  how  many  times  have 
you  been  caught  flat-footed  by  a deer 
that  mysteriously  appeared  out  of  no- 
where seemingly  just  to  look  you  over? 
Or,  maybe  you’ve  had  deer  stroll  by  at 
close  range,  when  any  sudden  or  exag- 
gerated movement  would  send  it  snort- 
ing away. 

To  avoid  such  awkward  moments  a 
hunter  should  plan  to  be  alert  and 
ready  at  all  times  so  he  can  take  full 
advantage  of  these  situations.  That 
means  your  bow  must  be  upright  and 
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SOME  OLD  CAMO  SUITS  have  a small  pocket 
on  the  trouser  leg,  a holdover  from  when  re- 
curve bows  were  tops  in  popularity.  It  can 
still  be  useful. 


in  your  hands,  readily  available  to  do 
what  is  expected. 

Two  factors  must  be  considered  to 
minimize  sudden  and  disconcerting 
movements.  Both  are  based  on  the  fact 
that  a deer’s  eyesight,  however  good,  is 
tuned  to  movement  rather  than  pano- 
ramic views.  True,  appropriate  camou- 
flage might  make  you  appear  as  an  in- 
nocuous part  of  the  scenery  and  even 
aid  in  hiding  movement.  But  the  less 
you  move,  the  less  likely  the  animal  is  to 
detect  your  presence.  That’s  true  even 
if  the  deer  is  somewhat  alerted  by  an 
errant  breeze  that  carries  your  scent. 
Hunters  in  tree  stands  are  not  immune. 
Deer  do  look  up  — especially  if  they 
have  caught  your  scent. 

Consequently,  the  first  part  of  your 
strategy  should  be  to  minimize  the 
movements  necessary  to  bring  the  bow 
on  target.  Secondly,  such  movement 
should  be  so  deliberate  that  there’s 
little  likelihood  the  animal  will  detect 
it. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  to  re- 
duce the  action  required  to  bring  the 
bow  into  shooting  position.  These 
should  be  considered  whether  you  are 
on  the  ground,  in  a treestand,  or  await- 
ing action  on  a drive. 

I used  to  have  a pair  of  red  camou- 
flage coveralls  that  had  a small  pocket 
sewn  onto  each  leg.  These  pockets  were 
ideal  for  resting  a tip  of  my  recurve. 
Regardless  of  bow  length,  with  the  tip 
in  a pocket  only  a small  movement  was 
necessary  to  bring  the  bow  to  a shoot- 
ing position.  I used  those  coveralls  for 
20  seasons  before  they  wore  out,  and 


they’re  no  longer  available.  The  bulkier 
ends  on  today’s  compounds  wouldn’t 
have  fit  in  those  pockets  anyway. 

Taking  a clue  from  that,  my  room- 
mate sewed  loops  to  the  legs  of  my  new 
Saf-T-Bak  camouflage  trousers.  These 
were  made  double  thick,  from  strips  of 
material  left  after  the  pants  were  short- 
ened. Any  dark  heavy  fabric  will  suf- 
fice. Sewing  should  be  well  reinforced 
with  extra  stitching  so  the  bow  — and, 
sometimes,  a sagging  arm  — will  be 
supported  without  tearing  the  fabric. 
With  the  pants  on  and  the  bow  in 
hand,  position  yourself  to  determine 
where  the  loops  should  be  placed; 
make  provision  for  some  sag  when  the 
bow  is  at  rest. 

One  On  Each  Leg 

It  is  a good  idea  to  have  a loop  on 
each  leg  as  there  are  times  when  one 
or  the  other  is  best,  depending  upon 
where  and  how  you’ll  be  hunting. 

A commercial  gadget,  Redi-Rest, 
pictured  here,  fastens  to  the  belt  by  a 
strap.  A stout  ribbon  can  be  tied  to  the 
leg  like  a handgun  holster  for  even 
more  support.  This  camouflage  item 
has  a channel  designed  so  a bow  or  a 
gun  butt  can  be  placed  crossways  in  it 
for  support.  Although  perhaps  not  de- 
signed to  be  so  used,  the  Redi-Rest 
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A FOLDED  STRIP  of  cloth,  left,  or  a commercial  rest  can  be  used  to  support  bow  in  readiness 
for  a shot. 


works  fairly  well  for  supporting  the 
weight  of  a bow  by  the  end  when  held 
upright.  For  more  information,  write 
Outdoor  Specialities,  Gettysburg,  PA 
17325. 

Nature  sometimes  provides  a bow 
rest  that  is  almost  as  practical  as  any- 
thing mentioned  previously.  The  stub 
from  a broken  limb  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  bow  is  often  available  at  a 
stand.  Whether  natural  or  manufac- 
tured, be  sure  the  “hanger”  is  strong 
enough  to  support  the  weight.  Other- 
wise, aside  from  the  noise  a falling  bow 
loaded  with  arrows  can  make,  you  risk 
damaging  your  equipment.  Further, 
make  certain  the  bow  will  come  off  the 
rest  freely.  You  certainly  don’t  want  a 
hang  up  when  the  action  begins.  You’ll 
also  want  to  position  your  bow  so  it  is 
readily  available  without  undue  move- 
ment. 

That  arrangement  is  especially  use- 
ful when  it’s  cold  because  you  can  keep 
your  hands  warm  in  your  pockets.  I 
wear  a glove  on  only  my  bow  hand  so  I 
can  draw  with  bare  fingers.  Therefore, 
I look  hard  for  a natural  hanger  during 
the  winter  months. 

Aside  from  keeping  your  bow  in  a 
position  that  will  minimize  the  move- 


ments needed  to  get  it  into  shooting 
position,  such  assists  also  will  eliminate 
the  need  to  physically  hold  the  entire 
weight  of  the  bow  and  arrows.  The 
weight  of  a compound  and  a half- 
dozen  arrows  can  equal  the  weight  of  a 
loaded  shotgun  or  rifle.  And,  it  seems, 
when  we  are  tired  and  have  the  bow 
resting  on  a boot,  a limb,  or  the  ground 
is  when  the  deer  will  show  up. 

All  the  preparation  made  to  keep 
movements  to  a minimum  can  be  ne- 
gated, of  course,  if  you  move  suddenly. 
Even  if  the  animal  is  looking  right  at 
you,  you  just  might  be  able  to  draw 
and  release  without  frightening  it  if 
your  actions  are  slow  and  deliberate.  If 
the  deer  isn’t  aware  of  your  presence, 
you  should  be  able  to  make  your  move 
undetected. 

Ideally,  you’ll  want  to  see  or  hear  the 
deer  before  movements  can  become  a 
problem,  so  you  can  get  ready  for  a 
shot  while  the  animal  comes  into 
range.  Even  then  your  preparations 
can  be  of  value  by  reducing  movements 
and  sounds  attendant  to  getting  the 
bow  into  position. 

Usually,  the  best  trophies  are  the 
wariest.  Anything  you  can  do  to  im- 
prove your  odds  is  worth  the  effort. 
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Bread  and  Butter 
varmint  Cartridge 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


^ T 7T  THAT  DO  you  consider  the  best 
VV  varmint  cartridge  of  all 
time?”  was  the  question  from  the  audi- 
ence at  a gun  seminar. 

“You’re  making  life  difficult  for  me,” 
I replied.  “That  question  covers  a lot  of 
territory  and  probably  will  never  be 
answered.  There  are  too  many  factors 
involved.” 

“I’m  not  trying  to  put  you  on  the 
spot,  but  after  all  your  years  of  experi- 
ence, you  surely  must  have  some  con- 
crete thoughts  on  which  varmint  car- 
tridge has  impressed  you  the  most.  Isn’t 
there  one  you  consider  the  best  all 
around,  one  that  could  be  called  a 
‘bread  and  butter’  varmint  cartridge?” 


“Now,  you  have  given  me  a little  lati- 
tude. Asking  what  cartridge  impresses 
me  the  most  throws  a different  light  on 
the  question.  It’s  still  difficult  to  name 
just  one  cartridge  but,  if  I must  go  out 
on  the  proverbial  limb,  I will  go  with 
the  Remington  22-250.” 

“What’s  wrong  with  the  Winchester 
243?”  echoed  from  the  floor.  “It  will  do 
everything  the  22-250  is  capable  of  and 
plenty  more.” 

“And  you  told  me  you  weren’t  put- 
ting me  on  the  spot,”  I replied.  “You  not 
only  put  me  out  on  the  limb,  but  also 
sawed  it  off  before  I could  pick  a spot  to 
land  on,”  I joked. 

For  the  next  twenty  minutes  the  ar- 
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guments  shot  back  and  forth,  with 
everything  from  the  218  Bee  to  the  new 
22  CHeetah  being  bantered  as  the  ulti- 
mate varmint  cartridge.  I was  saved 
when  a group  began  setting  up  for  the 
next  seminar.  When  I left,  nothing  had 
been  decided  and  the  arguments  were 
still  going  full  speed. 

I’ve  mentioned  many  times  that  it’s 
impossible  for  one  cartridge  to  reign 
supreme  for  a particular  type  of  hunt- 
ing. I knew  when  the  question  was 
asked  what  the  outcome  would  be.  I 
had  been  through  debates  of  the  same 
kind  concerning  shotguns  and  big 
game  rifles.  There  are  hunters  who  are 
positive  the  30-06  is  the  only  cartridge 
for  deer,  yet  they  can’t  explain  the  suc- 
cess countless  others  have  using  the 
Remington  6mm,  for  example.  Success 
or  failure  usually  doesn’t  stem  from  the 
cartridge  used;  the  hunter  is  the  key 
ingredient. 

I’ve  used  most  of  the  recognized  var- 
mint cartridges  and  several  others  that 
never  got  beyond  the  embryo  stage.  I 
killed  my  first  chuck,  in  the  early 
1930s,  with  a Model  60  Winchester  22 
rimfire,  and  a very  large  chuck  fell  to 
the  25-grain  22  short  from  a Stevens 
“Crackshot.”  Over  the  years,  the  major 
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change  was  in  range;  shots  could  be 
made  over  longer  and  longer  distances, 
but  no  one  cartridge  had  a significant 
edge  at  normal  shooting  ranges. 

Varmint  hunting  blossomed  into  a 
major  sport  in  the  early  1950s.  The  ad- 
vent of  Remington’s  222  and  the  devel- 
opment of  home  reloading  equipment 
were  probably  the  two  main  motiva- 
tors. Remington’s  222,  with  its  high 
velocity  and  incredible  accuracy,  made 
275-yard  shots  almost  routine.  And,  for 
those  who  wanted  something  different, 
inexpensive  reloading  tools  and  com- 
ponents — and  hundreds  of  articles  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  homemade  fod- 
der-put handloading  within  the 
grasp  of  every  shooting  enthusiast. 

Prior  to  that  time  varmint  shooting 
was  primarily  a means  of  ridding  farm- 
lands of  unwanted  pests.  Crows,  prai- 
rie dogs,  coyotes,  foxes  and  wood- 
chucks were  nuisances  for  those  who 
tilled  the  soil  and  lived  off  the  land.  By 
and  large,  the  only  time  these  pests 
were  hunted  was  when  they  became 
too  much  of  a problem.  That’s  when  a 
farmer  would  grab  a rifle  or  shotgun 
and  take  care  of  it.  The  hunter,  on  the 
other  hand,  saw  little  challenge  in 
shooting  prairie  dogs  or  marmots  be- 
cause the  equipment  back  then  permit- 
ted only  close  range  success. 

Look  Backwards 

Let’s  look  backwards  a ways.  In  1912 
Savage  came  out  with  the  22  High 
Power,  a 228  caliber  cartridge  designed 
for  their  Model  99  lever  action.  Due  to 
its  high  velocity,  it  was  nicknamed  the 
“Imp.”  The  Imp  had  everything  a 
chuck  hunter  could  ask  for.  It  was 
based  on  the  25-35  case  necked  down, 
and  could  produce  muzzle  velocities 
well  over  3000  fps.  Even  the  70-grain 
bullet  left  the  muzzle  at  over  2800  fps. 
The  Imp  garnered  a sizable  following, 
but  its  lack  of  accuracy  in  the  lever 
action  didn’t  help  at  the  sales  counter. 

It’s  a fine  varmint  cartridge  in  a bolt 
action  outfit,  but  part  of  its  downfall 
was  the  .228  diameter  bullet.  The  22 
Savage  High  Power  has  been  obsolete 
since  the  early  1930s,  but  Hornady  still 


Question 

May  I drive  my  truck  upon  roads  on  State 
Game  Lands  which  do  not  have  a gate 
blocking  their  access? 

Answer 

No,  all  roads  on  State  Game  Lands  are 
closed  to  vehicular  traffic  unless  posted 
open  to  public  travel. 
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offers  227  bullets,  and  Canadian  In- 
dustries, Ltd. , may  still  load  the  case  in 
their  “Dominion”  brand  ammo. 

I mentioned  the  Savage  22  High 
Power  only  to  show  an  excellent  var- 
mint cartridge  was  available  shortly 
after  the  turn  of  the  century.  With  all 
the  accolades  heaped  on  the  22  Hornet 
when  it  showed  up  about  1930,  one 
could  conclude  that  varmint  hunters 
back  then  had  nothing  but  the  22  long 
rifle  and  the  Winchester  22  Centerfire 
(WCF)  for  pasture  hunts. 

With  its  2300  fps  muzzle  velocity  the 
Hornet  was  quite  an  improvement  over 
the  WCF  which  at  best  hit  1600  fps. 
The  Hornet’s  extra  700  fps  offered  sig- 
nificantly more  power  and  range  and, 
because  it  had  no  real  competition,  its 
success  was  assured. 

The  tiny  Hornet  had  several  inherent 
drawbacks,  though.  Bullets  were  light 
and  accuracy  was  far  from  impressive. 
Over  the  years,  I have  fired  many  Hor- 
nets, and  seldom  did  I put  5 shots  much 


under  an  inch  and  a half  at  100  yards. 
Comparing  the  Hornet  with  the  220 
Swift  and  other  speedsters  shows  it  is 
not  a long  range  cartridge  either.  At 
best,  the  Hornet  is  good  to  200  yards, 
and  shots  at  varmints  should  be  limited 
to  those  within  150  yards. 

Varmint  hunting  has  always  had  a 
small,  dedicated  group  of  enthusiasts. 
Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  wildcat- 
ters worked  tirelessly  to  develop  loads 
for  varmint  hunters.  Dozens  of  cases 
were  modified,  many  just  by  trial  and 
error,  and  increased  velocity  was  the 
paramount  goal.  A boost  of  100  fps 
over  existing  loads  would  make  a new 
cartridge  superior,  and  so  it  went.  It 
was  the  advent  of  Bemington’s  222  that 
more  or  less  put  the  brakes  on  wildcat- 
ting.  It  didn’t  die,  it  just  slipped  into  a 
dormant  stage  while  the  222  held  the 
spotlight.  There’s  been  a resurgence 
over  the  past  ten  years  or  so,  and  var- 
mint hunting  buffs  are  experimenting 
again.  In  reality,  however,  there  isn’t 
much  unexplored  territory  left  for 
wildcatters.  The  gaslight  wildcatters 
strived  to  combine  high  velocity  with 
accuracy.  Today,  we  have  both  in  nu- 
merous cartridges. 

Being  a longtime  220  Swift  fan,  I 
have  to  pay  a small  tribute  to  that  great 
varmint  cartridge.  Winchester  intro- 
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GAMEcooking  Tips 

Freezers  often  contain  testimony 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  last  fall’s  hunts. 
A good  sportsperson  takes  stock  of 
the  freezer  periodically,  to  make 
sure  nothing  is  being  wasted.  Here 
is  a good  recipe  to  use  any  squirrels 
that  might  still  be  on  your  shelves. 

Squirrel  Casserole 

3 or  4 squirrels 

IV2  cups  chopped  onion 
1 cup  mushrooms,  sliced 
6 cups  cooked  rice 
1 teaspoon  salt 
1 clove  garlic,  crushed 
V2  teaspoon  oregano 
1 cup  grated  Muenster 
cheese 

Cook  game  until  tender  in  large 
pot  with  two  cups  water,  covered, 
one  hour.  Reserve  broth.  Remove 
game  and  allow  to  cool  before  taking 
meat  off  the  bones.  Cut  into  bite-size 
pieces.  Add  onion  and  mushrooms 
to  meat.  Put  rice  into  casserole  dish. 
Add  meat  mix  on  top,  and  sprinkle 
with  seasonings.  Thicken  broth  with 

4 tablespoons  flour  and  pour  over 
all.  Bake  at  350°  until  heated 
through,  about  45  minutes.  Top  with 
cheese,  and  run  under  broiler  to 
brown.  Serves  4. 

-from  Wild  Game  Cookery 
by  Carol  Vance  Wary 


duced  the  Swift  in  1935,  in  their  Model 
54  bolt  action  rifle,  and  it  could  well 
have  been  ahead  of  its  time.  The  Swift’s 
blistering  muzzle  velocity  of  over  4000 
fps  was  accomplished  by  loading  light 
bullets  — under  50-grains  — to  very 
high  pressures.  The  reaction  to  that  ap- 
proach was  a combination  of  apprecia- 
tion and  apprehension.  Media  cover- 
age was  anything  but  good.  The  Swift 
was  blamed  for  everything  from  barrel 
burning  to  case  stretching.  A good  bit 
of  this  adverse  publicity  was  grossly 
overdone  and  undeserved.  All  car- 


tridges packing  maximum  loads  will 
stretch  cases  and  thicken  necks.  Any 
way  you  look  at  it,  Winchester’s  Swift 
was  and  is  a super  varmint  cartridge. 

Some  speedsters  were  developed  by 
individual  wildcatters.  The  257  Rob- 
erts, for  example,  began  as  a wildcat. 
Mr.  N.  H.  Roberts  came  up  with  his 
famous  design  by  necking  down  a 
7 x 57  Mauser  case.  The  Remington 
6mm  is  just  slightly  different  from  Fred 
Huntington’s  243  Rockchucker,  which 
is  a necked  down  257  Roberts  case.  It’s 
interesting  to  note  how  these  experi- 
menters worked  with  the  same  cases 
but  had  entirely  different  concepts. 
Roberts  thought  in  terms  of  the  257 
bullet  with  a 20-degree  45-minute 
shoulder;  Huntington  favored  the  .243 
diameter  bullet  with  a 32-degree 
shoulder  angle.  When  Remington 
came  out  with  the  244,  they  changed 
the  neck  angle  to  26  degrees. 

First  Cartridge 

The  Winchester  243  is  a necked 
down  308  case.  It’s  fair  to  say  the  243 
was  the  first  cartridge  that  was  suitable 
for  varmints  and  deer.  I must  point  out 
that  both  the  Savage  250-3000  (intro- 
duced in  1915)  and  the  257  Roberts 
(1934)  fall  into  the  same  category,  as 
do  Remington’s  6mm  and  Weatherby’s 
240  Magnum.  The  advantage  these 
6mm-class  cartridges  offer  the  long 
range  varmint  shooter  is  a better  sec- 
tional density  in  75-  to  90-grain  bullets. 
257  bullets  under  120  grains  lack  in  this 
respect.  Furthermore,  when  heavier 
bullets  are  used  velocity  falls  off 
quickly. 

There  were  others,  factory  and  wild- 
cat, that  met  every  requirement  for 
varmint  hunting  but  never  became  es- 
tablished. Two  that  readily  come  to 
mind  are  the  Winchester  225  and  Har- 
vey Donaldson’s  219  Wasp.  The  225 
might  still  be  around  if  Remington 
hadn't  standardized  the  22-250  wild- 
cat. The  219  Wasp  died  due  to  the  diffi- 
culty in  making  cases.  When  Reming- 
ton’s 222  became  available  in  the  early 
1950s,  offering  equal  accuracy  and 
almost  as  much  velocity  in  a factory 
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PHOTO  taken  some  years  back  shows  that 
Helen  Lewis  has  found  the  22-250  fully  satis- 
factory too.  This  is  a No.  1 Ruger  with  lOx 
Unertl  Ultra  Varmint.  It  gave  first-shot  kill  at 
298  steps. 


load.  Wasp  fans  bit  the  dust  by  the 
hundreds. 

The  Remington  22-250  started  its 
impressive  career  way  back  in  the  early 
’30s.  Grosvenor  Wotkyns  designed  a 
case  based  on  the  250  Savage.  It  was 
actually  a prototype  of  the  Swift. 
When  Winchester  decided  to  offer  the 
cartridge  commercially,  though,  the 
6mm  Lee  Navy  case  was  used.  During 
the  mid  ’30s,  J.  B.  Smith,  Harvey 
Donaldson  and  J.  E.  Gebby  experi- 
mented with  various  versions  of  the 
22-250.  Gebby  is  generally  credited 
with  designing  the  present  configura- 
tion, and  actually  obtained  a copyright 
on  the  name  “22  Varminter”  for  his  ver- 
sion of  the  cartridge. 

It  may  come  as  a surprise  to  many 
22-250  fans,  but  Browning  was  the  first 
U.S.  manufacturer  to  offer  rifles  cham- 
bered for  this  wildcat  cartridge.  Rem- 
ington began  production  of  the  22-250 
in  1965,  for  their  Model  700  bolt  action 
series.  Probably  the  22-250’s  greatest 


First-Time  Hunters 
and  Trappers 

All  first-time  hunters  and  trappers  are 
reminded  they  must  take  a Hunter  Edu- 
cation course  before  they  can  buy  a 
hunting  license  or  a furtaker’s  license  in 
Pennsylvania.  Each  year  there  is  a rush 
of  students  trying  to  get  into  a course 
just  before  the  season  opens.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  take  care  of  some  of  these,  so 
they  are  disappointed.  If  you  want  to 
hunt  or  trap  this  year,  it  is  advisable  to 
take  this  course  immediately.  Check  the 
sporting  pages  of  your  newspaper,  your 
area  sportsmen’s  club,  or  with  the  near- 
est Game  Commission  officer  for  dates 
and  locations  of  courses. 

Do  it  now! 


asset  is  its  versatility.  For  the  average 
varmint  hunter  it  is  more  flexible  than 
the  Swift,  and  works  more  efficiently 
with  reduced  loads.  The  fact  that  the 
Swift  can  generate  more  muzzle  veloc- 
ity is  not  a major  factor  for  shooters, 
and  many  hunters  and  landowners 
don’t  like  its  high  noise  level.  I have 
never  obtained  real  tight  groups  from 
either  cartridge  at  velocities  much 
above  3750  fps.  In  fact,  I have  had  ter- 
rific success  from  the  22-250  with  52- 
grain  match  bullets  at  speeds  bordering 
on  3700  fps.  Why  go  hotter  and  run  the 
chance  of  scorching  the  throat? 

If  there  has  to  be  a bread  and  butter 
varmint  cartridge,  I’ll  nominate  Rem- 
ington’s 22-250,  but  I’m  well  aware 
many  of  you  have  legitimate  selections 
of  your  own.  For  instance,  the  Reming- 
ton 223  has  generated  a large  following 
in  recent  years,  and  it’s  a very  good 
varmint  cartridge  for  shots  out  to  275 
yards. 

As  I said  in  the  beginning,  the  ques- 
tion will  never  be  fully  answered,  but 
maybe  I can  offer  a partial  answer.  It 
rests  strictly  with  the  you.  Whatever 
you’ve  been  successful  with  and  enjoy 
using  is  your  bread  and  butter  varmint 
cartridge. 
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Paramount  to  the  conclusions  in  the 
final  report  of  the  President’s  Commission 
on  Americans  Outdoors  is  that  private 
groups,  communities  and  state  govern- 
ments are  going  to  have  to  do  more  if  suffi- 
cient outdoor  recreation  opportunities  are 
going  to  exist  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  federal  commission  also  suggested 
that  a national  network  of  “greenways”  be 
established  to  provide  connecting  corri- 
dors of  wildlife  habitat  and  public  recrea- 
tion areas.  For  funding,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  a billion-dollar  trust  fund  be 
established  for  these  purposes.  The  fund, 
it’s  proposed,  would  replace  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  when  it  expires 
in  1989,  and  receive  revenues  from  off- 
shore oil  leases. 


The  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  has  es- 
tablished a specific  trophy  category  for 
nontypical  elk.  Scoring  is  exactly  the 
same  as  it  is  for  typical  elk  antlers,  ex- 
cept the  lengths  of  abnormal  points  are 
added  to  the  score,  not  subtracted.  Tro- 
phies scoring  at  least  385  points  will  be 
listed  in  the  club’s  future  records  books. 


The  West  Virginia  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  has  begun  offering  resi- 
dent lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses. 
Fees  are  $300  for  a hunting,  trapping  and 
fishing  license;  $200  for  a hunting  and 
trapping  or  fishing  license;  and  $100  for  a 
lifetime  trout  fishing  license.  Money  from 
the  sale  of  these  licenses  is  placed  in  the 
state’s  wildlife  endowment  fund,  the  inter- 
est of  which  is  used  for  wildlife  manage- 
ment and  law  enforcement  programs. 


For  illegally  killing  a bull  elk  in  Michigan, 
two  men  were  each  fined  $1 708  and  had  to 
spend  45  days  in  jail.  A $1 500  reward  from 
the  state’s  RAP— Report  All  Poachers  — 
fund  was  given  to  the  person  who  supplied 
information  that  led  to  the  prosecutions. 

Peregrine  falcons  haven’t  nested  in  Wis- 
consin since  1964.  But,  with  help  from  the 
state  chapter  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  biologists  with  the  Bureau 
of  Endangered  Resources  hope  to  have  at 
least  nine  breeding  pairs  in  the  state  by  the 
year  2000.  As  the  preservation  of  endan- 
gered species  was  chosen  as  the  1986-88 
special  project  among  Women’s  Clubs 
worldwide,  many  of  Wisconsin’s  clubs  are 
presenting  programs  on  the  endangered 
bird  and  selling  peregrine  falcon  pins. 
Money  raised  will  be  used  for  the  reintro- 
duction project,  including  the  purchase  of 
chicks,  which  cost  $2000  apiece. 

Using  cannon  nets,  biologists  with 
Oklahoma’s  wildlife  department  cap- 
tured 140  Rio  Grande  turkeys  in  just  two 
attempts.  The  birds  and  others  trapped 
early  this  year  were  released  in  an  at- 
tempt to  expand  the  turkey’s  range  in 
the  state.  Fifty  of  the  birds,  however, 
were  traded  to  Colorado  in  exchange  for 
some  mule  deer. 

According  to  1987  censuses,  wolf, 
moose  and  beaver  numbers  on  Michigan’s 
Isle  Royale  have  remained  stable  for  the 
fifth  consecutive  year.  A study  of  the  pred- 
ator-prey relationships  between  wolves 
and  their  prey— moose  and  beaver— be- 
gan over  30  years  ago.  Since  then  popula- 
tions have  fluctuated  markedly.  Wolf  num- 
bers went  from  the  mid  teens  in  the  early 
’70s  to  50  in  1980,  and  then  to  14  in  1982.  A 
year  later,  23  were  found  and  the  popula- 
tion has  remained  in  the  low  20s  since. 
Moose  and  beaver  each  number  about 
1000  on  the  island  national  park. 

Of  the  1000  hunters  permitted  to  hunt 
moose  in  Maine’s  1986  season,  856  each 
took  a moose.  The  largest  weighed  1020 
pounds,  field-dressed.  Since  1982,  when 
the  state  reinstituted  a moose  season,  an- 
nual hunter  success  rates  have  ranged 
from  75  to  88  percent.  The  moose  hunting 
zone  was  expanded  for  the  ’86  season,  but 
the  number  of  licenses  issued  remained  at 
1000. 
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Voluntary  Waterfowl  Stamp  No.  5 

Pennsylvania’s  1987  waterfowl  management  stamp,  a pair 
of  pintails,  created  by  New  Jersey  artist  Robert  Leslie,  is  the  fifth 
“duck”  stamp  offered  by  the  Game  Commission.  Funds 
derived  from  stamp  sales  are  used  for  wetland  acquisition, 
habitat  development,  and  waterfowl-related  education.  Stamps 
cost  $5.50  each,  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four,  and  $55  for 
a full  sheet  of  ten,  delivered.  1985  and  1986  stamps  are  still 
available,  at  these  same  prices.  For  additional  savings,  the 
cost  for  five  or  more  ten-stamp  sheets,  in  any  combination  of 
years,  is  $40  per  sheet.  The  1985  stamps  will  be  available 
through  December  31,  1987,  at  which  time  all  remaining  supplies 
will  be  destroyed. 

Stamps  are  available  at  the  Game  Commission’s  Harrisburg 
office,  regional  offices,  the  Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek  Wild- 
life Management  areas,  and  at  participating  hunting  license 
issuing  agents  and  stamp  dealers.  Signed  and  numbered  fine  art 
prints  of  this  design  are  available  from  art  dealers  and  gal- 
leries nationwide. 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania:  Natural  History  and  Con- 
servation, a completely  new  book  by  Jim  and  Lillian 
Wakeley,  includes  the  most  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  bird  biology  and  behavior,  and  the 
kinds  of  birds  commonly  found  in  the  state, 
arranged  according  to  the  type  of  habitat  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  seen.  This  214-page 
hardcover  book,  supplemented  with  40  full- 
color  pages  featuring  the  Game  Commission’s  popu- 
lar bird  charts  and  previous  GAME  NEWS 
covers,  is  being  sold  for  $10,  delivered. 


Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to: 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
P.O.  Box  1567 
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Outdoor  Recreation  Maps 

To  help  outdoorsmen  discover  more  of  what  Penn- 
sylvania has  to  offer,  the  Game  Commission  has  produced 
six  “Outdoor  Recreation  Maps.”  Each  multi-color 
24  x 36-inch  map  covers  one  of  the  Commission’s  field 
regions.  Highlighted  are  Game  Lands,  State  Forests 
and  Parks,  and  private  lands  enrolled  in  the  Commission’s 
public  access  programs.  Also  depicted  are  municipali- 
ties, roads,  waterways,  and  — giving  the  map  a three- 
dimensional  appearance  — 100-foot  contour  lines.  Maps 
are  printed  on  Tyvek,  a tear-resistant,  water-repellent 
material  which  will  withstand  years  of  hard  use. 

Each  regional  map  costs  $4  delivered,  and  can  be  ordered 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR, 

P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567.  If  you  are 
not  sure  of  which  maps  you  want,  write  for  a PGC 
map  order  form. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


New  Game  Law  Takes  Effect 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  new  Game  and  Wildlife  Code  goes  into  effect  this  month. 

Not  surprising,  as  it's  been  50  years  since  our  wildlife  laws  have  been  updated, 
the  new  law  brings  several  important  changes. 

Higher  penalties  are  among  the  most  significant.  Fines  for  illegally  taking  a 
bear  or  elk  have  been  raised  from  $400  to  $800;  for  a white-tailed  deer,  from  $200 
to  $500;  and  for  a wild  turkey  — now  classified  as  a big  game  animal  — from  $50  to 
$200.  Fines  for  small  game  violations  are  now  $100,  up  from  $10  or  $25. 

Several  changes  were  designed  to  alleviate  concerns  of  farmers  and  other  rural 
landowners.  First,  the  fine  for  hunting  in  a Safety  Zone  is  now  $200,  reflecting 
the  agency’s  serious  and  long  standing  concern  about  those  who  hunt  within  150 
yards  of  an  occupied  building.  Second,  spotlighting  has  been  further  restricted. 
The  activity  is  not  permitted  after  11  p.m.,  or  at  any  time  during  the  regular 
antlered  and  antlerless  deer  seasons.  A third  change  concerns  treestands.  It’s  now 
against  the  law  to  construct  or  use  any  stand,  platform  or  climbing  device  that  has 
damaged  a tree  unless  the  user  had  received  advance  written  permission  from  the 
landowner. 

For  safety’s  sake,  hunters  after  woodchucks,  bear  or  — during  the  regular  fire- 
arms seasons  — deer  must  now  wear  250  square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange  that  is 
visible  from  all  angles.  Woodchuck  hunters,  as  has  been  the  case  since  1980,  must 
still  wear  a fluorescent  orange  hat. 

Furtakers  are  advised  that  raccoons  and  foxes  may  not  be  hunted  on  Sundays. 
As  far  as  wildlife  is  concerned,  the  most  important  facet  of  the  new  law  is  that 
all  native  wild  birds  and  mammals  are  fully  protected.  This  bolsters  the  agency’s 
environmental  law  enforcement  capabilities.  Consequently,  chipmunks,  bats, 
porcupines  and  other  animals  previously  unclassified  are  now  fully  protected. 

These  and  other  changes  in  the  law  are  highlighted  in  the  new  Hunting  and 
Trapping  Digest.  Sportsmen  are  urged  to  read  and  review  them. 

Higher  penalties  are  undoubtedly  greater  deterrents  than  those  based  on  eco- 
nomics of  the  1930s.  Regulations  covering  Safety  Zones,  spotlighting  and  tree- 
stands,  for  instance,  are  designed  to  protect  the  interests  of 
private  landowners  and  the  access  to  private  land  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen  have  enjoyed  for  generations. 

Ethical,  law-abiding  sportsmen  need  not  feel  inhibited 
by  the  new  regulations.  They  are  designed  to  bring  wildlife 
law  enforcement  up  to  date  and  — as  best  that  can  be 
anticipated  — satisfy  the  needs  of  outdoorsmen  and  our  wildlife 
resources  into  the  21st  century.  — Bob  Mitchell 
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STUDENTS  HAVE  TO  DEMONSTRATE  the  proper  ways  for  crossing  fences  when  hunting 
alone  or  with  others.  Gun  handling  has  to  be  safe. 

Hunter  Ed, 

Centre  County  Style 

By  Jack  Weaver 

DGP,  Centre  County 
Photos  by  the  Author 


SHOTGUN  blasts  punctuated  by 
cracking  22s  announced  to  all 
within  earshot  that  the  state’s  first 
countywide  hunter-trapper  education 
course  had  begun.  A month  later,  after 
the  volleys  had  subsided,  all  those  asso- 
ciated with  our  new  approach  to 
hunter  education  in  Centre  County 
were  satisfied. 

1986  was  a year  of  significant  change 
for  hunter  education.  Minimum  course 
time  went  from  six  to  10  hours,  and 
trapper  education  was  added  to  the 
traditional  hunter  ed  curriculum. 
These  changes  were  made  to  give  new 
sportsmen  a more  thorough  introduc- 
tion to  the  hunting  and  furtaking 
sports. 

These  changes,  however,  created 
some  major  obstacles.  Lengthening 
the  course  time,  for  instance,  created 
scheduling  conflicts  at  many  sports- 
men’s clubs,  fireballs  and  other  sites 
where  classes  traditionally  had  been 
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held.  Furthermore,  the  additional  sub- 
jects, especially  trapper  training, 
added  to  the  workload  of  our  volunteer 
instructors. 

These  problems  were  handled  differ- 
ently in  each  district  and,  based  on  the 
fact  that  1986  was  one  of  the  safest  on 
record,  they  must  have  been  handled 
very  well. 

To  solve  the  logistical  problems  and 
provide  budding  sportsmen  with  the 
best  training  possible,  those  of  us  in 
Centre  County  decided  to  offer  a few 
countywide  courses  instead  of  many 
local  or  community  courses.  Consoli- 
dating our  resources  let  us  offer  a better 
training  program.  Specifically,  we  felt 
such  a change  would  enable  us  to  go 
from  lectures  and  presentations  in 
classrooms  to  hands  on  demonstrations 
and  exercises  in  the  field. 

After  considering  several  sites  we 
decided  to  hold  the  classes  at  Scotia 
Range,  on  State  Game  Lands  176.  Al- 
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ERIC  HAUPT  instructs  group  in  safe  archery 
procedures.  Right,  youngsters  must  make 
decisions  on  safety  while  following  a simu- 
lated hunting  trail. 


though  not  centrally  located,  the  site 
was  ideal  in  many  other  respects.  It 
offers  outstanding  target  ranges, 
plenty  of  space  for  claybird  shooting, 
and  room  for  other  activities.  Further- 
more, being  a Game  Commission  facil- 
ity, scheduling  would  be  no  problem, 
nor  would  the  construction  of  training 
aids  on  the  surrounding  grounds. 

We  scheduled  five  weekend  classes. 
Format  called  for  a Friday  evening 
classroom  session  in  which  basic 
gunhandling  and  safety  practices  were 
covered. 

On  Saturday  students  had  to  demon- 
strate what  they  had  learned  the  night 
before.  They  were  separated  into  small 
groups  and  each  group  rotated  to  the 
various  activity  sites  and  training  cen- 
ters. Shooting  activities  with  shotguns, 
rimfires,  muzzleloaders  and  archery 
equipment  were  conducted,  and  they 
undoubtedly  were  a highlight  for 
many. 

Just  being  able  to  let  students  actu- 
ally shoot  was  a big  improvement  over 
traditional  classroom  instruction  in 
which  most  students  never  even  get  to 
handle  a firearm,  but  we  went  one  step 
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further.  Around  the  training  area  we 
developed  a trail  to  simulate  actual 
hunting  situations.  “Hunting  parties,” 
each  consisting  of  three  students  and 
one  instructor,  walked  the  trail  in  hunt- 
ing fashion.  Along  the  trail  were  tar- 
gets of  game  animals.  Some  were  safe 
to  fire  at,  others  were  not,  some  were 
legal  targets  and  some  were  not.  Stu- 
dents had  to  decide.  Camouflaged 
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THE  OPPORTUNITY  to  actually  fire  rifles  and 
shotguns  is  a tremendous  training  aid— even 
if  they  were  a little  big  for  some  shooters. 
Below,  Centre  Co.  Ambulance  Assoc,  gives 
first  aid  basics. 

dummies,  for  instance,  were  placed  in 
treestands  in  the  line  of  fire  at  some 
targets.  Trails  also  included  a log  foot 
bridge  and  fences  to  cross,  a gate  to 
open  and  close,  and  a deadfall  to  crawl 
through.  At  some  stations  students  had 
to  make  choices  relating  to  littering 
and  safety  zones. 

To  supplement  shooting  and  hunting 
practices,  additional  sessions  were  held 
to  make  students  more  confident  out- 


doorsmen.  Experts  from  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry’s  Search  and  Rescue  teams 
presented  an  outdoor  survival  course, 
and  the  Centre  County  Ambulance 
Association  gave  instruction  in  basic 
first  aid.  The  NRA  provided  instructors 
and  22-caliber  rifles,  and  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  provided  tents.  A local 
sporting  goods  dealer  provided  — on 
consignment  and  at  dealer’s  cost  — am- 
munition and  claybirds.  (Students 
were  assessed  a small  fee  to  cover  these 
costs.)  Many  parents  chipped  in  to  help 
make  the  classes  operate  even  more 
smoothly. 

Centre  County’s  first  countywide 
hunter-trapper  education  course  was  a 
resounding  success.  In  five  sessions  465 
students  received  a top  quality  pro- 
gram. Perhaps  best  exemplifying  the 
success  were  comments  by  Bill  Sipple, 
a veteran  hunter  education  instructor 
and  certified  NRA  instructor,  who 
said,  “It  struck  me  as  it  never  struck  me 
before  — classroom  training  is  not 
enough.  Some  youngsters  didn’t  even 
know  how  to  put  a cartridge  in  an  open 
chamber.” 

Last  year’s  improvements  to  our 
hunter  education  taxed  our  resources, 
but  they  also  motivated  us  to  develop 
the  best  course  possible.  Again,  we  con- 
sider our  county  approach  a success 
and  plan  to  offer  similar  programs  in 
the  coming  years. 
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Chips  from  the  Past 

By  Al  Shimmel 


HE  LAST  of  the  firewood  had  been 
split  and  piled  in  preparation  for 
winter.  With  satisfaction  I surveyed 
the  orderly  rows  and  estimated  I had  at 
least  five  cords  of  dry,  seasoned  hard- 
wood, mostly  ash,  oak,  and  hard 
maple.  A smaller  rank  of  hickory  and 
apple  stood  alone.  These  woods  are 
long  lasting  and  have  pleasing  odors 
when  burned.  They  were  saved  for  spe- 
cial occasions. 

Only  one  item  was  needed  to  com- 
plete my  winter  preparations.  I needed 
a supply  of  pitch  pine  knots  which, 
when  split  into  thin  pieces,  not  only 
quickly  ignite  the  logs  but  also  add  a 
pleasing  aroma  to  the  area  around  the 
hearth.  Many  individuals  of  this  gener- 
ation have  never  known  the  impor- 
tance their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
placed  on  having  some  of  these  small 
pieces  of  fat  pine  to  assist  in  lighting  a 
fire.  Today  it’s  a custom  continued  by 
the  generations  of  those  who  settled  in 
our  wooded  hills. 

The  Little  House 

I remember  the  “little  house”  that 
was  on  my  grandfather’s  farm,  my 
birthplace.  I lived  there  during  my 
early  years  when  wood  was  the  fuel 
that  cooked  the  food  and  heated  the 
house.  There  was  an  outdoor  fireplace 
where  a black  iron  kettle  hung.  It  was 
used  to  cook  applebutter,  render  the 
lard  and  cook  the  meat  at  buchering 
time  when  we  made  scrapple  and  other 
farm  delicacies. 

Behind  my  grandfather’s  shop  was 
the  smokehouse  where  meat  was 
smoked  for  spring  and  summer.  In  the 
shop  were  a shingle  horse  and  a chop- 
ping block  beside  the  workbench.  Tools 
hung  in  orderly  rows  behind  the  bench 
where  they  were  within  easy  reach.  Be- 


cause the  shop  was  so  close  to  the 
smokehouse  it  always  smelled  of  smoke 
and  fresh  cut  wood.  In  the  rafters 
above  were  bundles  of  pine  splinters 
that  added  to  the  woodsy  atmosphere 
of  the  room.  To  a small  boy  it  was  a 
place  of  wonder  and  delight.  Even 
today  the  smell  of  woodsmoke  and  pine 
brings  a nostalgic  picture  of  the  shop 
and  its  owner. 

Fire  conjures  up  memories  of  an- 
cient days.  Before  its  flames  the  thin 
veneer  of  our  sophistication  falls  away 
and  we  find  simple  pleasure  in  the 
warmth  and  play  of  flames.  Fire  is  the 
symbol  of  man’s  conquest  over  dark- 
ness and  cold.  The  smell  of  burning 
wood  enters  our  nostrils  and  tugs  the 
inner  consciousness  toward  the  mysti- 
cism of  deeper  meanings. 

Man’s  use  of  wood  came  along  be- 
fore he  learned  the  benefits  of  fire. 
First,  when  he  faced  sharp  claws  and 
fangs  and  fought  to  live,  he  closed  a 
hairy  fist  about  a piece  of  wood  and 
found  his  strength  was  multiplied.  The 
creatures  that  had  preyed  on  him  be- 
came his  food  instead.  With  that  same 
club  he  began  bending  a hostile  world 
to  his  will.  It  was  the  club  that  brought 
his  first  security. 

The  first  weapon  could  have  been  a 
knot  of  pine.  Pines  belong  to  an  ancient 
family  that  predates  man.  Pine  knots 
are  heavy,  hard  and  very  decay  resis- 
tant. The  Dawn  man  treasured  it. 
While  he  rubbed  the  handle  smooth 
until  it  pleased  his  callused  touch,  the 
magic  pine  scent  filled  his  head  with 
dreams  of  possibilities. 

Later,  one  wiser  than  his  fellows  dis- 
covered how  to  mate  wood  with  fire 
and  learned  it,  too,  would  serve  his 
needs.  He  allowed  its  wizardry  to 
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touch  his  food.  He  could  keep  his  lair  as 
warm  as  summer  and  as  light  as  day. 
His  pine  torch  drove  the  dark  away  and 
lit  stark  fear  within  the  eyes  of  carni- 
vores. They  no  longer  found  him  easy 
prey. 

One  day  he  chanced  to  draw  the 
charred  end  of  his  torch  across  a stone. 
It  left  a mystic  line  that  piqued  his 
mind.  He  tried  again  and  graphic  art 
was  born.  Now  he  could  convey  ideas 
to  others  of  his  kind.  He  looked  ahead 
and,  from  within,  faint  stirrings  drove 
him  on. 

Half  a World  Away 

The  ages  passed.  Then,  half  a world 
away,  another  man  stripped  white 
bark  from  the  birch  and  with  it  fash- 
ioned baskets  and  canoes.  Beside  his 
fire,  selected  knots  of  pine  caught  the 
fire’s  warmth.  Pitch  oozed  out  in  am- 
ber beads.  He  smeared  the  joints  with 
the  pitch  and  they  became  waterproof. 
His  baskets  became  pails  and  his  craft 
became  a reliable  means  of  transporta- 
tion. He  rode  the  water  safe  and  dry. 

Our  pioneer  fathers  used  the  pitch 


pine  to  light  their  cabins.  By  heating 
knots  they  extracted  tar  and  turpen- 
tine. These  were  used  as  household 
remedies  both  here  and  abroad.  In 
fact,  during  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury a law  was  passed  that  prohibited 
the  gathering  of  pine  knots  within  six 
miles  of  the  Connecticut  River.  That 
law,  however,  did  not  forbid  families 
from  gathering  knots  for  fuel  and  illu- 
mination. Tar  and  pitch  were  used  to 
treat  minor  wounds  while  turpentine 
was  used  to  draw  the  soreness  from  a 
hurt. 

A pioneer  clergyman  left  a record  of 
his  childhood  when  pine  knots  were  a 
necessary  part  of  family  living. 

“Coals  leaped  into  flame  when  touched 
by  fat  pine  chips.  After  the  great  back  log 
was  well  aflame,  the  Book  was  brought 
and  the  children  and  their  elders  gathered 
round  the  hearth.  The  Word  was  read  and 
morning  prayers  were  said.” 

Their  worship  mingled  with  the 
smell  of  burning  pine.  This  homage  to 
the  Creator  became  to  them  a living 
heritage. 


ONE  DAY  HE  CHANCED  to  draw  the  charred  end  of  his  torch  across  a stone.  It  left  a mystic 
line  that  piqued  his  mind.  He  tried  again,  and  graphic  art  was  born. 
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Fire  is  a friendly  warmth  that  satis- 
fies a hunger  lost  or  left  behind  in  our 
modern,  carefully  controlled  lives.  In 
spite  of  this  we  still  cling  to  hearth  and 
fireplace.  It  may  even  be  one  of  artifi- 
cial logs  without  a living  flame,  but  it  is 
still  the  center  of  our  thoughts.  It’s  no 
wonder  that  many  leave  the  comforts 
they  have  dearly  bought  to  travel  in  the 
wilderness  and  find  their  evening  rest 
beneath  the  stars  and  by  an  open  fire. 

A friend  once  invited  me  to  see  a 
house  he  had  just  built.  He  had  artfully 
planned  its  beauty  and  convenience.  To 
conclude  his  tour  he  proudly  led  me  to 
his  den.  The  walls  were  polished  wood. 
The  beams  showed  ax  marks  of  some 
old  craftsman’s  skill.  The  cut  stone  fire- 
place and  flagstone  hearth  were  con- 
trived to  please  his  artistic  eye.  The 
books,  the  easy  chairs  and  rugs  were  all 
a man  could  wish. 

In  honor  of  our  friendship  he  pro- 
posed to  light  a fire.  After  struggling 
with  unseasoned  wood,  and  with  the 
help  of  crumpled  paper  and  lighter 
fluid,  he  finally  produced  a feeble 
flame.  It  was  not  hard  to  see  he  was  far 
from  pleased  with  the  result. 

On  my  next  visit  we  went  immedi- 
ately to  his  den.  The  owner  carefully 
piled  split  and  seasoned  logs  and  then, 
from  a small  chest  nearby,  he  took  out 
some  fat  pine  slivers.  When  the  match 
was  applied  the  flame  leaped  high. 
There  was  no  need  to  be  ashamed. 
Somewhere  he  had  learned  the  secret. 
His  fire  was  a pleasure  to  behold. 

Friends  of  a certain  countryman  re- 
ceive a most  welcome  Christmas  gift. 
When  he  walks  abroad  he  gathers  pitch 
pine  knots.  At  home  he  cuts  them  to 
uniform  lengths,  then  splits  them  into 
pieces  the  size  of  a lead  pencil.  Bundles 
of  these  fragrant  splits  are  decorated 
with  a sprig  of  holly  and  pine  cones, 
and  then  tied  with  a red  ribbon.  His 
gifts  combine  beauty  and  utility.  Small 
wonder  that  the  fortunate  ones  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  his  gift  carry- 
ing the  magic  of  the  hills. 

I gather  my  wedges,  sledge  and  ax. 
From  far  away  the  sound  of  chanting 
geese  reaches  my  ear.  The  cry  fades  as 


they  wing  their  way  toward  the  Chesa- 
peake. The  autumn  urge  to  be  away 
comes  strong.  I store  the  tools  except 
the  ax,  then  don  an  ancient  army  pack. 
I will  not  be  satisfied  until  I have  fol- 
lowed the  birds  at  least  to  the  top  of  the 
distant  ridge. 

I have  a spot  where  over  half  a cen- 
tury ago  lumbermen  cut  the  straight 
trunks  of  the  pitch  pine  for  clay  mine 
timbers.  The  tops  were  left  where  they 
fell  and  have  decayed  until  little  is  left 
except  a treasure  of  knots.  Some  are  six 
inches  across  and  18  inches  long.  They 
remind  me  of  canine  teeth  protruding 
from  the  ground.  A few  more  than  a 
dozen  makes  as  heavy  a load  as  I want 
to  carry  out  of  the  woods. 

Beauty  . . . My  Heritage 

Halfway  up  the  hill  I pause  to  look 
back.  Frost  has  ripened  the  leaves  and 
the  hills  are  a mass  of  colors.  Here  and 
there  ghostly  white  birch  trunks  reflect 
the  colors  and  take  on  a beauty  en- 
hanced by  the  whiteness  of  their  bark. 
These  hills  draw  tourists  from  distant 
states  to  enjoy  the  beauty  I consider  my 
heritage. 

Bordering  my  path  are  clumps  of 
sweetfern.  I gather  a clump  of  leaves 
and  breathe  again  the  sweet  odor  that 
native  mountain  people  call  mountain 
sage.  There  are  several  small,  hard- 
shelled  seeds  in  each  bur.  As  a young- 
ster I picked  those  seeds  and  ate  them, 
enjoying  their  distinct  nutty  flavor. 

When  I was  a child  my  mother  had  a 
small  pillow  filled  with  those  aromatic 
leaves.  One  of  my  early  memories  was 
the  pleasure  of  burying  my  face  in  that 
pillow  and  inhaling  its  fragrance. 

Nearing  the  top  of  the  hill  I noticed 
a Monarch  butterfly  winging  its  way 
south.  I stood  and  watched  it  until  it 
was  out  of  sight,  speculating  as  to  why 
it  was  so  late  in  breaking  from  its  chrys- 
alis. Years  ago  I had  helped  with  a 
study  of  these  insects.  I recorded  their 
complete  life  history  on  color  film.  The 
majority  of  the  broods  we  raised  com- 
pleted their  life  cycle  by  the  end  of 
September,  long  before  frost.  They 
hatched  on  warm  sunny  days  when  the 
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WHEN  I WAS  a child  my  mother  had  a small 
pillow  filled  with  aromatic  leaves.  One  of 
my  early  memories  was  the  pleasure  of  bury- 
ing my  face  in  that  pillow  and  inhaling  its 
fragrance. 

air  was  favorable  for  assisting  their 
wings  to  develop.  They  rarely  hatched 
on  dull  cloudy  days  and  never  when 
there  was  even  the  lightest  drizzle.  In- 
dividuals of  the  same  brood  seemed  to 
hatch  at  the  same  time;  the  providence 
of  Nature,  I suppose. 

I stop  at  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  Below, 
to  the  south,  is  a wide  basin  with  five 
smaller  hollows  stretching  away  like 
fingers  from  the  palm  of  an  upturned 
hand.  This  is  my  favorite  hunting  terri- 
tory. In  the  center  is  a broad  valley 
with  several  acres  of  very  old  hickory, 
oak,  gum  and  an  occasional  walnut.  I 
can  always  find  gray  squirrels  there.  At 
the  mouths  of  the  smaller  hollows  are 
thickets  of  witch-hazel.  It’s  not  uncom- 
mon to  find,  after  the  frost  has  sent  the 
dark  seed  spinning  some  distance  from 
the  pods,  where  turkeys  and  grouse 
have  raked  fallen  leaves.  The  birds 
seem  to  favor  these  tidbits  and  spend 
much  time  and  effort  searching  for 
them. 

A part  of  the  ridge  surrounding  the 
basin  was  logged  off  a number  of  years 
ago  and  has  grown  up  into  a prime  deer 
area.  Below,  on  the  benches,  are  thick- 
ets of  mountain  laurel  that  furnish  hid- 
ing places  and  bedding  grounds.  Deer 


feed  on  the  acorns  in  the  hollows  and 
an  occasional  bear  includes  this  in  its 
range  when  the  crop  is  good.  I have 
seen  the  crop  so  abundant  it  was  impos- 
sible to  walk  without  crunching  the 
acorns  under  foot.  One  reason  for  the 
abundance  of  game  is  that  it  is  several 
miles  from  improved  roads. 

The  little  brooks  that  drain  the 
smaller  hollows  and  flow  together  to 
form  a creek  have  a small  population  of 
native  brook  trout.  The  few  woodsmen 
who  know  of  these  guard  their  secret 
well. 

My  mind  abruptly  returns  to  the 
business  at  hand.  I follow  a game  trail 
less  than  a hundred  yards  out  the  ridge. 
Here,  within  a few  yards  of  each  other, 
lie  six  decaying  tops  with  an  abun- 
dance of  knots  pointing  out  from  where 
each  top  is  decaying. 

I remove  the  guards  from  my  ax 
blades.  It  is  a well  balanced  tool  with  a 
four-pound  double  bit.  One  blade  is 
tapered  very  thin  to  clear  timber.  The 
other  has  a thicker  taper,  sharpened  for 
the  purpose  of  clipping  knots.  I slip  my 
pack  and  am  soon  lost  in  the  sheer 
pleasure  of  swinging  the  blade. 

Compact  Load 

I cut  a number  of  knots  and  pile 
them  by  my  pack.  When  I place  them 
inside  I alternate  the  bases  and  tops  to 
make  a compact  load.  I find  I have  cut 
more  than  the  pack  will  hold,  but  I’ll 
make  another  trip  before  too  long. 

The  load  is  all  I can  comfortably 
carry.  I lift  it  to  a fallen  tree  and  slip 
into  the  shoulder  straps,  thankful  the 
return  trip  will  be  on  the  level  or  down 
grade. 

There  is  a technique  to  carrying  a 
heavy  load  that  comes  from  experi- 
ence. The  knees  are  kept  slightly  bent, 
in  contrast  to  the  regular  gait  of  walk- 
ing, to  act  as  shock  absorbers. 

On  my  return  I get  pleasure  in  the 
knowledge  that  some  of  the  winter 
comfort  will  be  following  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  pioneer  ancestors. 
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Hunting  in  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania 

By  Barry  Moore 

IES,  Southwest  Region 


WHERE  CAN  you  hunt  everything 
from  black  bears  to  cottontail 
rabbits?  Southwestern  Pennsylvania, 
the  ten-county  area  which  makes  up 
the  Game  Commission’s  Southwest  Re- 
gion offers  hunters  every  game  species 
found  in  the  state.  The  region  is  espe- 
cially renowned  for  its  grouse,  turkey, 
squirrel,  and  deer,  but  rabbits,  pheas- 
ants, a few  waterfowl  and  the  entire 
line  of  furbearers  can  be  found  here, 
too.  Despite  the  large  metropolitan 
area  in  the  region,  about  1,000,000 
acres  are  open  to  public  hunting. 

Grouse  and  squirrel  are  thriving  in 
the  reverting  farmlands  and  wood- 
lands in  this  corner  of  the  state.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  commonwealth’s  finest 
grouse  and  squirrel  hunting  areas  are 
tucked  away  in  hills  and  valleys  within 
a short  drive  of  Pittsburgh.  The  small 
timber  operations  typifying  this  area 
further  enhance  the  abundance  of 
many  desirable  game  species.  The  wide 
variety  of  forest  habitats  support  not 
only  good  gray  squirrel  populations, 
but  also  a surprising  number  of  fox 
squirrels  as  well. 

That  same  habitat  diversity  and  an 
abundance  of  foods  also  mean  many 
deer.  Deer  hunting  is  excellent,  partic- 
ularly in  certain  areas  of  Armstrong, 
Reaver,  Cambria,  Greene,  Indiana, 
Somerset,  Washington,  and  Westmore- 
land counties.  Deer  in  these  counties 
are  often  heavier  and  produce  larger 
racks  than  those  found  in  the  highly 
publicized,  more  mountainous  re- 
gions. 

Even  black  bears  can  be  found  in  the 
Southwest.  Growing  populations  can 
be  found  along  the  Chestnut,  Laurel, 
and  Allegheny  ridges.  Rear  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  frequent  visitors  in 
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ALDER  THICKETS  scattered  through  the 
bottomlands  draw  resident  and  migrating 
woodcock  which  offer  enjoyable  hunting. 

much  of  the  region,  but  the  region’s 
best  place  to  find  that  trophy  of  a life- 
time is  in  Cambria,  Fayette,  Indiana, 
Somerset,  and  Westmoreland  counties. 

Turkeys  are  found  throughout  the 
Southwest,  thanks  to  the  successful 
trap  and  transfer  of  wild  birds  and  the 
protective  hunting  regulations  enacted 
for  this  region.  The  best  hunting  re- 
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FARM  GAME  COOPERATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Number 

County 

Acreage 

of  Farms 

Allegheny 

16,333 

118 

Armstrong 

76,129 

589 

Beaver 

50,362 

590 

Cambria 

64,517 

471 

Fayette 

27,597 

243 

Greene 

63,672 

471 

Indiana 

69,949 

586 

Somerset 

138,431 

749 

Washington 

57,848 

312 

Westmoreland 

59,645 

625 

mains  in  Somerset  County,  where  the 
turkey  has  always  thrived,  but  hunters 
are  likely  to  find  a gobbling  spring  gob- 
bler on  almost  any  wooded  ridge. 

Both  farmland  fencerows  and  small 
woodlots  bordering  fields  are  ideal  for 
woodchuck  hunting.  And  the  area  has 
so  many  raccoons  that  numerous  coon 
dog  trials  are  held  here. 

Rabbits  may  be  found  in  the  South- 
west’s diversified  terrain  of  rolling  hills 
and  farmland.  Chasing  rabbits  with 
beagles  has  long  been  a favorite  pas- 
time for  many  hunters.  A large  number 
of  beagle  clubs  provide  grounds  for 
training  and  field  trials. 


GROUSE  AND  SQUIRRELS  thrive  in  the  re- 
verting farmlands  and  woodlands  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  state,  providing 
hunting  opportunities  for  both  shotgunners 
and  riflemen. 


SAFETY  ZONE  PROGRAM 

Number 

County 

Acreage 

of  Farms 

Allegheny 

5,597 

62 

Armstrong 

27,799 

196 

Beaver 

364 

5 

Cambria 

14,626 

117 

Fayette 

21,618 

123 

Greene 

6,316 

48 

Indiana 

50,635 

203 

Somerset 

45,881 

257 

Washington 

26,663 

205 

Westmoreland 

11,468 

100 

Pheasants  are  still  found  in  the 
Southwest,  although  a decline  in  their 
numbers  has  made  them  an  especially 
challenging  game  bird.  Small  pockets 
of  birds  can  be  found  in  suitable  habi- 
tat, particularly  in  Fayette,  Indiana, 
and  Westmoreland  counties. 

Scattered  along  the  region’s  rich  bot- 
tomlands are  alder  thickets  which 
draw  resident  and  migrating  wood- 
cock. The  acrobatics  of  these  long- 
beaked  birds  make  them  tough  targets, 
but  they  offer  enjoyable  hunting  for 
those  who  pursue  them. 

When  looking  for  a place  to  trap, 
don’t  overlook  the  Southwest.  Thanks 
to  the  many  habitats  — the  wooded 
ridges  covered  with  oak  and  wild 
cherry,  an  extensive  water  system,  and 
productive  farmlands  — there  is  an 
abundance  of  furbearers  in  the  area. 
Even  beaver  can  be  found  within  sight 
of  the  Pittsburgh  suburbs.  Some  of 
the  best  red  fox  trapping  in  the  entire 
state  is  found  on  the  rich  farmlands 
throughout  the  Southwest. 

Doves  are  becoming  increasingly 
popular  game  birds,  with  local  concen- 
trations providing  particularly  good 
September  hunting.  Many  doves  win- 
ter here,  though,  and  provide  shooting 
throughout  the  season.  Counties  with 
extensive  agricultural  areas  are  the  best 
for  finding  these  erratic-flying  birds. 

Although  not  blessed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  prime  wetlands,  the  extensive 
river  systems  and  numerous  impound- 
ments provide  many  opportunities  for 
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STATE  GAME  LANDS 

County 

Tract 

Nearest  Town 

Acreage 

Game 

Allegheny 

203 

Ambridge 

1,245 

Rabbit,  Squirrel,  Grouse 

Armstrong 

105 

East  Brady 

2,613 

Rabbit,  Squirrel,  Grouse, 

Turkey,  Bear  & Deer 

137 

New  Bethlehem 

924 

Rabbit,  Squirrel,  Grouse, 

Turkey,  Deer 

247 

Ford  City  & 

452 

Rabbit,  Pheasant,  Deer 

Kittanning 

259 

Cowansville 

206 

Grouse,  Squirrel,  Turkey,  Deer 

287 

Templeton 

965 

Rabbit,  Squirrel,  Grouse, 

Deer 

Beaver 

173 

Ohioville 

1,063 

Rabbit,  Squirrel,  Pheasant 

189 

Clinton 

415 

Rabbit,  Squirrel,  Grouse 

285 

Darlington 

2,169 

Rabbit,  Duck,  Woodcock 

Cambria 

79 

Vintondale 

5,950 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Deer 

108 

Frugality 

19,687 

Rabbit,  Grouse,  Deer 

120 

Coalport 

3,426 

Squirrel,  Turkey,  Bear,  Deer 

158 

Blandburg 

15,632 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Deer 

184 

Ashville,  Dysart  & 

4,236 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Deer 

Buckhorn 

267 

Altoona 

1,041 

Turkey,  Bear,  Deer 

279 

Syberton 

461 

Rabbit,  Squirrel,  Deer 

Fayette 

51 

Uniontown 

15,391 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Deer 

138 

Fairchance 

2,919 

Grouse,  Turkey,  Deer 

238 

Adah 

663 

Rabbit,  Pheasant 

265 

Farmington 

380 

Rabbit,  Grouse,  Deer 

296 

Scottdale 

2,004 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Turkey,  Deer 

Greene 

179 

Aleppo  & Nettle  Hill 

5,329 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Fox, 

Woodchuck,  Deer 

223 

Dunkard  & 

Davistown 

6,956 

Rabbit,  Squirrel,  Grouse, 

Pheasant,  Turkey,  Deer 

Indiana 

153 

Bolivar  & Robinson 

2,812 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Deer 

174 

McGees  Mills 

3,125 

Grouse,  Deer 

185 

Spruce 

630 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Deer 

248 

Clymer 

829 

Rabbit,  Grouse,  Deer 

262 

Hillsdale 

442 

Rabbit,  Grouse,  Woodchuck, 

Raccoon  & Deer 

273 

Waterman 

963 

Rabbit,  Squirrel,  Grouse, 

Turkey,  Bear,  Deer 

276 

Coral 

3,942 

Rabbit,  Squirrel,  Turkey,  Bear, 

Deer 

Somerset 

50 

Somerset 

3,158 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Turkey,  Deer 

82 

Wittenberg 

6,708 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Turkey,  Deer 

111 

Confluence 

10,520 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Deer 

228 

Central  City 

3,029 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Deer 

231 

Salisbury 

429 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Deer 

271 

Listonburg 

1,855 

Rabbit,  Grouse,  Turkey,  Deer 

Washington 

117 

Burgettstown 

2,932 

Rabbit,  Pheasant 

232 

Taylorsville 

843 

Rabbit,  Grouse,  Squirrel,  Fox 

& Woodchuck 

245 

Prosperity 

3,653 

Rabbit,  Squirrel 

297 

Scenery  Hill 

631 

Deer,  Squirrel,  Grouse, 

Turkey,  Pheasant,  Rabbit, 
Woodcock 

302 

West  Finley 

970 

Squirrel,  Grouse,  Deer 

303 

Avella 

221 

Grouse,  Turkey,  Deer 

Westmoreland 

42 

Johnston 

12,745 

Squirrel,  Deer 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESOURCES 

County 

LANDS  OPEN  TO  PUBLIC  HUNTING  IN 
SOUTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Name  and  Location 

Acreage 

Beaver 

Hillman  State  Park 

3,780 

Raccoon  Creek  State  Park,  North  of  Burgettstown 

3,647 

Cambria 

Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park,  East  of  Patton 

3,440 

Gallitzin  State  Forest,  White,  Jackson  & Reade 
Twps 

1,470 

Fayette 

Braddock  State  Forest  Unit,  South  of  Uniontown 

15,792 

Fayette  & 

Somerset 

Ohiopyle  State  Park,  Ohiopyle 

18,000 

Greene 

Ryerson  Station  State  Park,  West  of  Waynesburg 

900 

Indiana 

Gallitzin  State  Forest,  East  of  Cramer 

384 

Yellow  Creek  State  Park,  East  of  Indiana 

2,000 

Somerset 

Laurel  Hill  State  Park,  West  of  Somerset 

2,100 

Babcock  State  Forest  Unit,  East  of  Windber 

13,482 

Blue  Hole  State  Forest  Unit,  Northwest  of 
Rockwood 

5,108 

Negro  Mountain  State  Forest  Unit,  South  of 
Rockwood 

5,541 

Somerset/West- 

Linn  Run  State  Forest  Unit,  West  of  Jennerston 

12,179 

moreland 

Kooser  State  Forest  Unit 

12,815 

Westmoreland 

Keystone  State  Park,  North  of  Latrobe 

656 

Linn  Run  State  Park,  Rector 

350 

Cambria- 

Westmoreland- 

Somerset- 

Fayette 

Laurel  Ridge  State  Park 

13,625 

waterfowl  hunters.  The  Allegheny, 
Monongahela,  Ohio,  and  Youghio- 
gheny  Rivers  provide  good  hunting 
during  the  fall  migration,  and  resident 
wood  ducks  provide  good  jump  shoot- 
ing on  small  streams  and  beaver  dams. 

A quick  look  at  the  geography  here 
explains  why  hunting  is  good  for 
grouse,  squirrel,  turkey,  and  deer.  In 
addition  to  the  rolling  hills,  southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania  has  two  major 
ridges  — Chestnut  and  Laurel.  Here  we 
find  the  state’s  highest  point.  Mount 
Davis  in  Somerset  County,  which  is 
3213  feet  above  sea  level. 

Nestled  among  the  ridges,  rolling 
hills,  and  river  valleys  are  a wealth  of 
public  hunting  facilities.  The  ten- 
county  region  contains  43  State  Game 
Lands,  comprising  more  than  150,000 
acres  of  public  hunting  land.  (Game 
lands  maps  are  available  from  the  re- 
gional and  the  Harrisburg  offices.) 

The  Game  Commission’s  Farm 


Game  Cooperative  Program  is  very 
active  in  the  Southwest.  Around  4700 
landowners  have  agreed  to  open  over 
615,000  acres  to  public  hunting.  An- 
other 190,000  acres  are  open  through 
the  Commission’s  Safety  Zone  Pro- 
gram. 

Several  federally  owned  areas  also 
are  worth  mentioning.  The  largest  is 
the  Conemaugh  Flood  Control  Reser- 
voir in  Indiana  and  Westmoreland 
counties.  More  than  6000  acres  are 
managed  for  rabbit  and  ring-necked 
pheasants.  The  Loyalhanna  Flood 
Control  Area  in  Westmoreland  County 
and  the  Mahoning  Flood  Control  Area 
in  Armstrong  and  Indiana  counties  add 
an  additional  3300  acres  of  open  hunt- 
ing lands. 

Other  public  bunting  areas  include 
state  forests  and  portions  of  state  parks, 
administered  by  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Resources. 
The  Forbes  State  Forest,  with  over 
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IVAN  PARRY’S  great  trophy,  taken  in  Greene 
County  in  1974,  scores  184-6  and  was  for 
some  years  the  No.  1 typical  whitetail  in 
Pennsylvania. 

52.000  acreas  of  open  hunting  land, 
accounts  for  most  of  the  state  forest 
land  in  the  region.  This  forest  lies  in 
Fayette,  Somerset,  and  Westmoreland 
counties.  Gallatin  State  Forest,  in 
Cambria  and  Indiana  counties,  pro- 
vides an  additional  2100  acres.  Eight 
state  parks  in  the  Southwest,  with  over 

27.000  acres,  bring  to  81,100  acres  the 
total  amount  of  DER  land  available  to 
the  hunter.  In  every  one  of  these  state 
forests  and  parks,  safety  zone  laws  pro- 
hibit hunting  within  150  yards  of  pic- 
nic areas  and  buildings. 

But,  there  is  more  than  just  hunting 
and  trapping  for  sportsmen  to  enjoy 

RABBIT  hunting  has  been  popular  In  the 
Southwest  for  generations  and  now,  thanks 
to  the  successful  trap  and  transfer  of  wild 
turkeys,  the  noble  bird  of  the  forest  is  found 
throughout  the  region,  too. 


in  the  Southwest  Region.  Allegheny 
County,  with  Pittsburgh  as  the  hub,  is 
the  center  of  many  conservation  and 
cultural  programs  concerning  wildlife 
and  conservation.  The  Ruffed  Grouse 
Society  is  based  in  Pittsburgh,  many  of 
the  most  active  Wild  Turkey  Chapters 
are  located  here,  and  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Conservancy  is  widely 
respected. 

The  Carnegie  Museum  in  Pittsburgh 
contains,  among  other  things,  an  out- 
standing collection  of  wildlife  speci- 
mens. The  Boone  and  Crockett  Club 
has  an  office  in  the  museum;  this  con- 
servations group’s  standards  for  taking 
and  scoring  North  American  big  game 
trophies  are  internationally  recog- 
nized. 

In  spite  of  the  expanding  Pittsburgh 
area  and  inroads  by  mining  operations 
in  certain  counties,  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania  continues  to  offer  good 
hunting.  The  total  acreage  of  public 
hunting  land  in  this  region  offers  more 
game  to  the  hunter  than  many  other 
entire  states. 
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Keeping 

a 

Sportsman’s 

Log 

By  George  L.  Harting 


UTDOOR  WRITERS  have  filled 
volumes  dealing  with  the  how, 
when  and  where  for  those  who  partici- 
pate in  field  sports.  Seldom,  however, 
does  one  find  guidelines  for  the  pur- 
poseful recording  of  the  adventures 
outdoor-oriented  people  experience  in 
woods  or  on  waters. 

After  years  of  exposure,  a partici- 
pant who  keeps  records  can  enjoy  a 
personalized  encyclopedia  of  outdoor 
knowledge.  That  information  becomes 
useful  when  it  takes  the  form  of  a care- 
fully edited  and  indexed  scrapbook. 

Winter  evenings  have  a tendency  to 
hang  heavy  on  one’s  hands.  This  is 
especially  true  for  those  who  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  senior  citizenry.  An 
acquaintance  had  a solution  — because 
he  meticuliously  kept  an  outdoor  log, 
he  was  able  to  affirm:  “When  I am  old 
and  have  chin  whiskers  I’ll  hunt  with 
my  scrapbooks.”  One  of  the  major  di- 
mensions of  outdoor  adventure  is  to  be 
able  to  reminisce;  in  this  way  an  outing 
can  take  on  an  eternal  quality.  I can 
affirm  the  benefits  contributed  by  the 
pages  of  a personalized  journal  should 
not  be  underestimated;  their  nostalgia 


has  a way  of  blending  well  with  the 
warm  glow  of  an  open  fire. 

The  returns  of  a scrapbook  are  also 
universal.  It  must  not  be  assumed  its 
benefits  are  reserved  for  the  retired.  A 
comprehensively  kept  journal  will 
move  beyond  nostalgia  to  detail  gear, 
techniques,  locations,  success  ratios, 
partnerships,  and  the  like;  such  invalu- 
able data  is  not  restricted  to  an  age 
category. 

Scrapbooks  are  usually  the  product 
of  a certain  temperament.  If  one  has  a 
bias  for  accuracy,  a flair  for  detail,  a 
desire  to  inform  and  an  inherent  ten- 
dency toward  being  sentimental,  the 
outcome  will  likely  be  a bookshelf  lined 
with  journals  that  are  comprehensive, 
carefully  edited,  and  adequately  in- 
dexed. Even  persons  who  say  keeping 
records  turns  them  off,  will  sometime 
wish  they  too  had  kept  them.  This  hap- 
pens when,  with  the  aid  of  careful  no- 
tations, arguments  are  settled,  open 
and  closed  seasons  are  verified,  useful 
information  is  cataloged,  or  results  on 
last  year’s  opening  day  are  reviewed. 

Many  Options 

The  sportsman’s  log  offers  all  sorts  of 
options.  It  can  be  done  with  an  esthetic 
flair  or,  at  the  other  extreme,  it  can  be 
kept  adequately  in  a simple  folder.  My 
original  effort  utilized  the  backing  of  a 
large-ringed  notebook  with  improvised 
plywood  covers.  These  were  intended 
to  lend  attraction  as  paintings  were 
added.  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
this  system  was  cumbersome,  clumsy 
and  impractical;  available  shelf  space 
became  a problem.  A second  option 
was  to  use  cloth-covered  commercially 
bound  books  in  which  the  gleanings 
from  several  years  could  be  stashed. 
When  binding  costs  became  unreason- 
able, simple  manila  folders  were  used 
and  in  each  unit  a year’s  supply  of 
material  was  stapled. 

Faithful  editing  will  preserve  a volu- 
minous body  of  material  classifiable 
under  a variety  of  headings.  These  in- 
clude Technical  Information,  Impor- 
tant Personal  Data,  Information  from 
the  Media,  Art  Masterpieces  or  Car- 
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WINTER  EVENINGS  have  a tendency  to  hang  heavy.  An  acquaintance  had  a solution  — he 
meticulously  kept  an  outdoor  log. 


toons.  Nostalgic  References,  and 
Photos.  These  headings  represent  some 
of  the  major  areas  of  personal  interest, 
and,  of  course,  there  is  the  broad  catch- 
all heading  labeled  Miscellaneous. 

The  above  categories  remain  rather 
empty  and  meaningless  until  some  per- 
sonal experience  pours  life  into  them . A 
few  specifics,  when  reviewed,  may  cul- 
tivate some  serious  thought  about 
keeping  the  sportsman’s  log. 

Important  Information 

The  care  of  my  marine  battery  was  a 
haphazard  affair  in  the  past.  Filleting 
the  catch,  putting  away  the  gear,  and 
relaxing  after  a hard  day  took  prece- 
dence over  duty;  the  outcome  resulted 
in  pushing  the  heavy  battery  into  its 
storage  slot  until  tomorrow.  Tomorow 
became  next  week  and  then  dragged  on 
until  next  month.  Batteries,  unfortu- 
nately, don’t  thrive  on  neglect  and  my 
unit  became  a victim  of  delinquency. 

One  evening  while  relaxing  over  an 
outdoor  publication  I read  a compre- 
hensive article  on  battery  care;  it  was 
authored  by  a public  relation  person 
representing  a battery  manufacturing 
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house.  The  information  was  rather 
jolting  to  my  ho-hum  attitude.  I 
learned  that  the  primary  concern 
about  a battery’s  life  is  to  recharge  it 
immediately  upon  use.  This  struck  at 
the  area  of  my  neglect,  so  I clipped  the 
piece  and  filed  it  in  my  outdoor  journal 
for  that  year.  That  article  was  chock- 
full  of  information  for  future  refer- 
ence, and  the  only  safe  place  to  store  it 
was  in  my  scrapbook.  There  it  takes  its 
place  with  similar  information  carry- 
ing such  headings  as  “Facts  and  Figures 
on  Reloading,”  “Diseases  and  Parasites 
among  Game,”  “Pymatuning  Map,” 
“How  to  Catch  a Fox,”  and,  of  course, 
much  more. 

Art  Forms  and  Cartoons 

Harvesting  a spring  gobbler  became 
an  obsession.  I wanted,  desperately,  to 
have  a trophy  of  the  bronze  beauty  to 
grace  my  wall.  A unique  skin  stretch 
featuring  the  tail,  the  wings,  the  beard 
and  legs  of  the  creature  was  the  design 
envisioned.  All  this  was  to  be  comple- 
mented with  a head  and  neck  mount. 
During  my  years  of  anxious  effort  I ran 
across  an  excellent  painting  of  a gob- 
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bier  posed  in  the  exact  position  I de- 
sired. That  print  was  clipped  and  pre- 
served. When,  after  twenty-four  years, 
an  acceptable  specimen  was  harvested, 
a sample  pattern  was  available  to  offer 
the  taxidermist  as  a guide  for  custom 
mounting.  If  that  illustration  had  not 
been  logged  it  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  mislaid  or  lost. 


COMMUNICATING  by  mail  can  be  important. 
Much  of  my  log  consists  of  personal  letters, 
some  from  outstanding  naturalists  and  con- 
servationists. 

With  the  passing  of  Ned  Smith,  out- 
door people  lost  a great  naturalist  and 
artist.  I had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Ned  and  I derive  much  pleasure  from 
one  of  his  prints  which  hangs  in  my 
den.  It  is  a foregone  conclusion  that 
anything  I can  find  carrying  Ned 
Smith’s  signature  will  find  a place  in 
my  journal. 

Personal  Observations 

A fellow  sportsman  taught  me  the 
value  of  record  keeping.  This  methodi- 
cal fellow  can  tell  you  where  he  fished, 
on  what  date;  he  has  a record  of  the 
bait  used,  water  conditions,  and  the 
phase  of  the  moon.  It  is  at  this  juncture 
my  log  becomes  exceedingly  personal. 

My  buddy  motivated  me  to  follow 
his  example  so  that  today  I can  profit 
from  yesterday’s  experiences.  To  sup- 
port this  data,  one  finds  here  the  ap- 
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propriate  spot  for  photos  that  will  have 
increasing  value  for  the  outdoor  person 
as  the  years  roll  on. 

Correspondence 

Communicating  by  mail  can  be  an 
important  area  of  activity  for  outdoor 
people.  A considerable  percentage  of 
my  log’s  volume  consists  of  personal  let- 
ter copies  and  answers  from  the  ad- 
dressees. The  filing  of  these  notes  has 
proven,  frequently,  to  be  beneficial. 

Many  letters  carry  the  salutation 
“Dear  Buck”  — the  affectionate  label  a 
fellow  sportsman  gave  me  several  dec- 
ades ago.  He  is  many  years  my  senior 
and  I am  indebted  to  him  for  much  of 
the  outdoor  adventure  I enjoy.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  guide  him  on  his  last 
fishing  trip  before  his  permanent  resi- 
dence became  a rest  home.  It  is  of  nos- 
talgic value  to  reread  those  communi- 
cations. 

Filing  one’s  correspondence,  how- 
ever, has  intrinsic  value.  From  time  to 
time  it  may  seem  appropriate  to  share 
with  the  professionals  personal  views 
about  game  management.  Through 
the  years  there  have  been  opinions  I 
wished  to  emphasize,  and  today,  in  the 
light  of  time,  through  those  contacts, 
my  views  and  those  of  wildlife  man- 
agers can  be  set  into  perspective. 

Yet  another  concern  of  the  sports- 
man is  to  be  perfectly  clear  on  the 
interpretation  of  hunting  and  fishing 
regulations.  Two  specifics  relate  to  the 
possessing  of  game  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  bait  fish.  Arguments  can  be  set- 
tled when  such  information  coming 
from  the  horse’s  mouth,  as  we  say,  can 
be  shared. 

I was  reminded,  recently,  that  the 
signatures  of  our  esteemed  public  ser- 
vants constitute  a collectible  resource. 
A fellow  writer  spent  considerable  time 
with  my  journals  and  was  impressed  to 
find  the  signatures  of  Tom  Frye,  M.  J. 
Golden,  Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Stanley 
Forbes,  Roger  L.  Latham,  Robert  J. 
Bielo,  Jim  Bashline,  George  H.  Harri- 
son and  Harry  Allaman.  But  the  signa- 
ture that  really  motivated  my  guest  was 
that  of  Seth  Gordan,  the  outstanding 
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AN  OUTDOOR  LOG,  kept  on  an  annual  basis,  can  provide  a ready  reminder  of  one’s  days 
afield  and  their  results. 


naturalist  and  conservationist  who 
served  both  state  and  national  inter- 
ests. 

Important  Notations 

I have  used  a trailer  of  some  sort 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  With  the 
changing  of  towing  vehicles  it  becomes 
necessary  to  rewire  the  electrical  sys- 
tem. After  considerable  hassle  it 
dawned  on  me  that  an  outline  of  my 
system  recorded  in  my  journal  would 
promote  an  easy  transfer. 

Consider  recording  the  detail  about 
hunting  and  fishing  license  informa- 
tion in  your  log.  When  the  cap  carry- 
ing the  fishing  license  is  left  hanging  in 


a distant  restaurant  and  both  must  be 
replaced,  the  information  from  the 
journal  will  be  appreciated  by  the  issu- 
ing agent  when  you  apply  for  a fill-in. 

Record  keeping  is  gaining  momen- 
tum among  outdoors  people.  Support 
for  this  position  is  gleaned  by  the  fact 
that  a commercial  publishing  house  is 
offering  a 160-page  Unique  Fisher- 
man’s Record  Rook.  It  retails,  report- 
edly, for  a figure  just  under  $10.  My 
personal  taste,  however,  savors  more 
directly  the  do-it-yourself  version. 

Keeping  a sportsman’s  log  becomes 
doubly  beneficial  when,  on  an  inside 
cover,  an  index  is  kept  to  make  its  valu- 
able contents  instantly  available. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

Writing  is,  for  most,  laborious  and  slow.  The  mind  travels  faster  than  the  pen;  conse- 
quently, writing  becomes  a question  of  learning  to  make  occasional  wing  shots,  bringing 
down  the  bird  of  thought  as  it  flashes  by.  A writer  is  a gunner,  sometimes  waiting  in  his 
blind  for  something  to  come  in,  sometimes  roaming  the  countryside  hoping  to  scare 
something  up.  Like  other  gunners  he  must  cultivate  patience ; he  may  have  to  work  many 
covers  to  bring  down  one  partridge. 

-E.  B.  White 
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WHEN  REMINGTON  introduced  their  hot  17-caliber  varmint  rifle  in  1971,  Sisley  got  one  imme- 
diately. He  still  likes  it. 


Of  old  chuck  rifles  arid  friends  . . . 

REMEMBRANCES 

By  Nick  Sisley 


^^OQUEEZE  the  trigger,  don’t  yank 
O it,”  my  spotter  admonished,  im- 
mediately after  seeing  where  the 
fourth  bullet  from  my  5-shot  group  had 
struck. 

“I  am  squeezing  the  trigger,”  I ex- 
claimed. “The  problem  is  with  this 
blame  gun.  Three-inch  groups  are 
about  the  best  it’ll  do.” 

At  the  time,  almost  three  decades 
ago,  I was  shooting  a customized  mili- 
tary Mauser  98,  cradled  in  a walnut 
sporter  stock.  My  wife  had  been  cor- 
rect when  she  advised  me  not  to  buy 
that  rifle.  But  her  recommendation 
was  prompted  by  the  family  eco- 
nomics, not  any  premonition  that  the 
gun  was  going  to  be  a lemon.  While  I 
was  shooting  the  above  mentioned 
group,  however,  I was  wishing  I had 
listened  to  her. 

The  outfit  should  have  been  a win- 
ner. It  had  been  chambered  for  the  243 
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Winchester,  and  after  all,  the  Mauser 
98  is  a great  action.  It  was  fitted  with  a 
fine  — but  lightweight  — Douglas  bar- 
rel. It  also  wore  double  set  triggers. 
That  little  bonus  impressed  me  enough 
that  I immediately  reached  for  my  wal- 
let and  plunked  down  the  quid  it  took 
to  take  it  home.  The  first  shot  out  of  its 
cold  barrel  was  always  predictable  — 
right  on  the  money.  Subsequent  shots 
were  equally  predictable,  but  hardly 
satisfactory.  A 5-shot  group  five  inches 
across  wasn’t  unusual,  with  the  previ- 
ously mentioned  three-inch  group 
about  average. 

The  day  that  243  hit  the  auction 
block  was  good  riddance  as  far  as  I was 
concerned.  These  days,  however,  I 
think  about  that  rifle  a lot.  I wonder 
where  it  is  and  who’s  doing  what  with 
it.  I was  fresh  out  of  college  when  I 
bought  that  98.  It  was  the  first  center- 
fire  I ever  owned.  The  243  had  been 
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SOME  DAYS  IN  THE  CHUCK  PASTURES  can  be  productive.  High  velocity,  super  accurate 
rifles  were  the  key  here. 


around  for  less  than  a decade  then. 
Many  writers  had  been  touting  the  car- 
tridge as  being  great  for  whitetail-size 
game  as  well  as  for  varmint-size  crit- 
ters, especially  our  Pennsylvania  wood- 
chucks. As  it  turned  out,  that  243  was 
what  I used  to  bag  my  first  whitetail  — 
an  antlerless  deer  in  northern  Arm- 
strong County.  It  was  also  the  rifle  that 
got  me  started  as  a devotee  of  long- 
range  varmint  stuff. 

Somehow  I had  more  leisure  time  for 
summer  outings  back  then.  I’d  pack  a 
lunch  in  the  morning,  shoot  until  sun- 
set, and  maybe  never  be  more  than  20 
minutes  from  home.  These  days,  once 
summer  mowing  starts  in  our  local 
farm  fields,  I find  myself  too  busy  to 
take  more  than  an  hour  to  shoulder  a 
rifle.  Of  course,  I do  make  more  distant 
trips,  in  state  and  out,  over  night  and 
longer  for  chucks.  But  that’s  different. 

I remember  an  old  farmer  near 
Smicksburg.  No  telling  how  old  he 
was,  but  he  was  way  up  in  age.  Eighty 
and  plenty  more,  I’d  say.  Age  didn’t 
stop  him,  though.  Everyday  the 
weather  was  fit  he’d  be  running  a trac- 
tor, cutting  and  baling  hay,  welding 
something  broken,  or  shoveling  some- 
thing heavy  and  smelly.  His  piece  of 
real  estate  wasn’t  flat  bottom  land 
loaded  with  loam  and  nutrients  either. 
No,  his  was  rolling,  sidehill-every- 
where  stuff  that  a great  many  wood- 
chucks considered  home. 

Had  I owned  even  one  of  the  several 


varmint  rifles  racked  in  my  cabinet 
today.  I’d  have  put  a severe  dent  in  the 
population  of  ol’  marmotas  there.  With 
that  sad  shooting  243  of  mine  though,  I 
missed  far,  far  more  than  I hit.  But  it 
was  fun,  even  if  a bit  frustrating  when 
a buddy  was  spotting  for  me.  “’Bout 
four  inches  high  and  three  inches  left,” 
my  partner  peering  through  the  binoc- 
ulars might  say  after  viewing  the  bullet 
impact.  A missed  hog  would  normally 
hump  for  his  hole  after  such  a close 
encounter,  but  in  10  or  20  minutes  he’d 
be  back  topside.  So,  at  the  same  dis- 
tance and  with  probably  the  same 
amount  of  wind,  I’d  make  the  sight 
correction  my  buddy  had  given  for  the 
previous  shot,  only  to  hear  something 
like,  “Four  inches  low,  three  inches 
right.”  So  much  for  adjustments. 

His  Turn 

It  never  took  long,  though,  before 
my  partner  would  have  taken  his  turn 
shooting,  then  I’d  be  lying  down  be- 
hind that  light  243  again,  heating  up 
that  thin  Douglas  barrel.  That  farmer 
died  one  winter  and  the  people  who 
bought  the  place  didn’t  want  any  hunt- 
ing. I trust  the  voraciousness  of  all 
those  groundhogs  on  the  farm  sent 
them  into  bankruptcy.  After  asking 
those  people  to  hunt  and  getting 
turned  down.  I’ve  never  been  back.  I 
got  too  busy  or  too  something.  Maybe 
this  summer  I’ll  go  back.  I ought  to.  I 
will. 
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One  guy  who  often  hunted  that  farm 
with  me  has  passed  on  to  243  heaven. 
He  sort  of  had  heaven  on  earth  before 
he  departed  though.  He  had  a standard 
weight  pre-64  Model  70  which,  as  far 
as  accuracy  was  concerned,  was  the 
antithesis  of  mine.  I’d  watch  him  shoot 
a cloverleaf  3-shot  group,  then  check 
through  my  rifle’s  scope,  waiting  for 
the  fourth  or  fifth  bullet  to  go  flying 
out  of  the  group.  They  never  did. 

Only  Two  Rifles 

That  fella’s  name  was  Skin  Doutt.  I 
remember  his  son  moved  to  Alaska 
back  in  the  1960s  and  I’ve  often  won- 
dered if  that  pre-64  ever  made  the  trip 
with  him.  Skin  had  only  two  rifles,  the 
243  he  used  for  chucks  and  a standard 
grade  pre-64  Model  70  in  270  Winches- 
ter for  deer.  When  it  came  to  basics  and 
selecting  the  right  equipment,  I envy 
his  astuteness. 

Another  fellow  who  had  a great  deal 
of  wherewithal  when  it  came  to  basics 
in  rifle  selection  was  Arch  Hulings.  He, 
Skin  and  I often  hunted  chucks  to- 
gether, me  with  my  lousy  excuse  of 


a custom  rifle,  and  Doutt  with  his 
already  described  weaponry.  After  re- 
turning home  from  World  War  II,  Arch 
bought  two  rifles  as  quickly  as  he  could 
afford  them.  One  was  a ringer  for 
Doutt’s  270.  The  other  was  also  a 
Model  70,  but  in  220  Swift,  and  did 
Hulings  shoot  some  chucks  with  that 
Swift!  I wonder  how  many  of  you  read- 
ing the  GAME  NEWS  today  realize 
how  many  woodchucks  we  had  in  this 
state  back  when  the  average  field 
spanned  less  than  a few  acres  and 
fencerows  were,  of  necessity,  made 
w-i-d-e. 

Arch  took  up  reloading  early  on,  too. 
I don’t  remember  his  exact  load  for  the 
Swift,  but  seems  to  me  it  was  a 50-grain 
Sierra  ahead  of  some  grainage  of  4064. 
He  had  his  outfit  scoped  with  the  old 
Bausch  & Lomb  6 by  24.  The  mounts 
were  adjustable,  as  there  were  no  inter- 
nal adjustments  in  the  scope.  He  had  a 
2V2-8x  B&L  on  the  270  — again,  the 
adjustments  were  in  the  mounts.  Arch 
was,  like  me  at  the  time,  a mill  worker. 
His  equipment  was  minimal  and  basic, 
but  the  best  that  money  could  buy  at 


SISLEY’S  FIRST  chuck  rifle,  a sporter-weight  243,  wasn’t  as  accurate  as  he  wanted,  but  he 
didn’t  always  miss. 
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the  time.  His  philosophy  is  just  as  ap- 
propriate today,  but  I don’t  think 
enough  of  us  follow  it.  Seems  we  never 
can  get  enough  of  anything,  outdoor 
equipment  included,  so  we  keep  work- 
ing harder  and  harder  so  we  can  buy 
more  and  more,  spending  so  much  time 
in  the  work  place  that  we  don’t  have 
any  time  to  use  the  many  tools  we  work 
so  hard  to  get.  (Consider  this  Philoso- 
phy 101  if  you  want.) 

With  the  departure  of  my  custom 
243,  my  philosophy  regarding  chuck 
hunting  changed  for  a time.  Instead  of 
using  varmint  calibers  of  the  22  persua- 
sion, I began  hunting  the  little  guys 
with  big  game  rifles.  That’s  not  a bad 
idea,  really.  Pumping  plenty  of  shots 
through  your  deer  and  bear  ordnance 
all  through  the  summer,  and  at  live 
targets,  is  the  best  preparation  there  is 
for  the  fall  seasons. 

One  of  my  absolute  favorite  rifles 
during  those  years  was  — believe  it  or 
not  — a 338  Magnum . Now  don’t  be  too 
quick  to  laugh  out  loud.  A hot  hand- 
load of  Hodgden’s  4831  pushing  a 200- 
grain  Speer  is  wicked  chuck  medicine 
out  to  300  yards.  That  bullet  opens  up 
on  even  small  groundhogs,  and  has  a 
drop  of  only  about  6 inches  at  300  yards 
when  sighted  in  two  inches  high  at  100. 
I still  have  that  rifle,  an  old  Browning 
Safari  riddled  with  too  many  wood 
scars  to  make  it  worth  the  $700  Paul 
Wahl’s  GUN  TRADER’S  GUIDE  says 
it  would  be  worth  in  excellent  shape. 
That  338  has  accounted  for  more  than 
just  Pennsylvania  chucks  and  deer.  It 
saw  Iran  before  the  revolution,  when 
the  Shah  protected  and  extensively 
managed  the  game  there.  That  Brown- 
ing 338  has  dropped  huge  Bussian 
boar,  urial  and  other  wild  sheep,  and 
Persian  ibex. 

It’s  been  to  Africa,  too.  I dropped  a 
great  red  hartebeest  on  an  extremely 
long  shot  with  it  and  a giant  gemsbok 
at  much  closer  range.  Undoubtedly, 
my  many,  many  days  afield  during  the 
summers  in  Pennsylvania  were  instru- 
mental in  helping  me  be  so  successful 
with  that  338  abroad. 

Coincidentally,  as  this  is  being  writ- 
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ten,  Finn  Aagaard’s  column  in  the 
April  ’87  American  Rifleman  dwells  on 
the  338.  That  cartridge  is  one  of  three 
commercial  loads  based  on  the  458 
Winchester  case.  The  other  two  are  the 
300  and  264  Winchester  Magnums. 
Finn  brought  up  the  question  of  why, 
when  the  cartridge  was  being  de- 
signed, the  338  caliber  was  selected 
over  the  35  caliber.  I suspect  it  was 
because  of  bullet  availability  at  the 
time.  There  were  few,  if  any,  good  35 
caliber  bullets  for  a magnum  cartridge 
then.  Creating  the  338  made  ammo 
companies  producing  that  cartridge, 
and  the  bullet  makers  catering  to  re- 
loaders, go  to  the  drawing  board.  As 
a result  we  now  have  some  great  338 
Magnum  bullets.  From  the  light  200- 
grain  Speer  that  I favor  so  much  for 
woodchucks  and  deer-size  animals, 
bullets  weighing  225,  250  and  300 
grains,  in  a number  of  different  styles 
have  been  developed.  For  elk,  moose, 
caribou  and  bears  on  this  continent, 
and  most  of  what’s  on  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent—where  everything  tends  to  be 
big  — the  338  is  tough  to  beat. 

Never  Carried  Rest 

When  I took  the  338  out  for  chucks  I 
never  carried  a rest.  Also,  I made  it  a 
point  to  never  shoot  a chuck  from 
where  I first  spotted  him.  I didn’t  stick 
to  that  rule  in  every  instance,  but  my 
goal  was  to  improve  my  stalking  skills 
and  it  worked.  Before  long,  when  I’d 
see  a chuck,  I would  immediately  ask 
myself  how  I could  get  closer. 

After  considering  a'  stalking  route 
or  two,  I’d  try.  A lot  of  chucks  were 
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spooked  when  I tried  to  get  closer.  In 
time,  though,  I began  to  spook  fewer 
of  them.  I learned  why  they  spooked. 
I learned  to  be  more  careful,  more 
stealthy,  to  have  more  patience.  The 
practice  and  experience  of  doing  that 
on  varmints  has,  I think,  made  me  a 
better  hunter  for  bigger  game. 

In  1971  Remington  came  out  with 
the  extra-puny  17  caliber.  Being  a 
chuck  buff,  I got  one  immediately.  I 
liked  it  right  from  the  start,  but  it 
hasn’t  become  very  popular,  probably 
because  when  it  comes  to  chucks  in 
Pennsylvania  the  22-250  is  so  very  effi- 
cient. I have  heard,  however,  the  17  has 
found  a home  in  Australia.  Fox  hunt- 
ing, done  mostly  at  night,  is  both  popu- 
lar and  profitable  down  under.  The  17 
makes  a tiny  entrance  hole  and  the 
super  high  velocity  of  its  25-grain  hol- 
low point  tends  to  disintegrate  inside 
Br’er  Fox,  resulting  in  no  exit  hole  and 
thus  a more  valuable  pelt.  Word  has  it 
that  some  of  the  most  professional  Aus- 
sie blokes  poke  the  fox  in  the  eye  with 
the  17,  leaving  not  even  an  entrance 
hole  for  the  most  scrutinizing  furrier  to 
find  fait  with. 

No  Recoil 

I like  the  17  for  Pennsylvania  chucks 
for  one  main  reason  — no  recoil.  Yep, 
I’m  a sissy  when  it  comes  to  recoil,  but 
that’s  not  my  reasoning  here.  These 
days  my  chuck  forays  near  home  seem 
to  be  solo  affairs.  I attach  a Harris 
bipod  to  the  little  17  — a Remington 


700  — slip  the  binocular  strap  over  my 
head,  and  head  for  the  fields.  Once  I 
have  the  crosswires  of  that  rifle’s  scope 
where  I want  them,  I can  squeeze  off 
the  shot  and  not  experience  scope 
blackout. 

With  nearly  every  other  rifle  I’ve 
ever  shot,  I do  experience  scope  black- 
out at  least  some  of  the  time.  When 
alone,  there’s  obviously  great  value  in 
being  able  to  see  hits  and  misses.  I can 
tell  when  I score  and  if  I don’t  I can, 
most  often,  see  the  bullet’s  impact  and 
then  make  the  corresponding  adjust- 
ments. Shooting  larger  calibers  result 
in  scope  black  out,  making  it  impos- 
sible to  see  where  bullets  hit.  For  me 
chuck  hunting  is  a game  of  precision, 
not  one  of  by  guess  and  by  golly,  so  I 
want  to  be  sure  where  my  shots  are 
hitting.  If  summer  grass  is  very  high  in 
a chuck  field,  however,  it’s  often  diffi- 
cult to  tell  where  the  shots  are  going. 

Cartridges  in  the  223  Remington 
mold  have  little  recoil  and  a lot  of  the 
time  scope  blackout  isn’t  a problem 
with  them,  especially  with  heavy-bar- 
rel versions.  I enjoy  walking  in  the 
summer,  but  I prefer  to  do  that  with  a 
sporter  rifle.  I like  to  shoot  super  heavy 
varmint  rifles,  too,  but  only  when  I can 
set  up  fairly  (but  legally)  close  to  my 
vehicle. 

Paradoxically,  the  17  Remington, 
with  its  super  light  bullet  and  super 
high  velocity  (around  4000  feet  per  sec- 
ond, though  my  reloads  aren’t  quite 
that  hot)  should  not  be  prone  to  rico- 
chet. But  ricochets  do  occur,  as  they 
may  with  any  other  cartridge.  So  be 
careful.  Shoot  only  with  a safe  back- 
drop behind  your  target. 

I still  own  the  17  Remington  and  338 
Browning  rifles.  But  I often  wonder 
where  Skin  Doutt’s  243  pre-64  Model 
70  is,  and  Arch  Hulings’  220  Swift.  But 
maybe  most  of  all,  I wonder  about  that 
first  chuck  rifle  I ever  bought,  where  it 
is  and  what  it’s  doing.  That  Mauser  98 
243  never  would  shoot  worth  a darn, 
but  nevertheless,  it  taught  me  plenty  in 
my  formative  years  in  the  clover  fields. 
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SOME  OLD  TOE-PINCHED  raccoons  become  wise  to  certain  odors  and  immediately  asso- 
ciate them  with  danger. 


Warning  by  Association 

By  Joe  Kosack 


ANY  VETERAN  fox  or  raccoon  trap- 
/""\.per  who  can  bag  his  quarry  consis- 
tently knows  set  selection  can  make  or 
break  his  productivity.  This  trapper 
can  determine  when  he  can  afford  to 
be  sloppy  and  when  gloves  are  needed. 
He  also  knows  when  to  use  which 
attractors. 

However,  there  are  many  part- 
timers  afield  today  who  just  don’t 
understand  why  they  can’t  catch  crit- 
ters. One  beginner  might  chalk  it  up  to 
a lack  of  furbearers.  Another  will  say 
the  creatures  are  just  too  wary.  Others 
will  blame  it  on  competition,  weather 
or  thieves.  The  only  problem  with  this 
type  of  reasoning  is  these  trappers  are 
guessing  and  giving  in,  rather  than 
substantiating  their  convictions. 

Believe  it  or  not,  you  can’t  become 


an  expert  trapper  overnight  or  over  the 
course  of  a year,  I don’t  care  who  your 
instructor  is.  There  is  just  too  darn 
much  to  comprehend.  Still,  with  the 
right  information,  coupled  with  field 
observation  and  experience,  a trapper 
can  carry  more  fur  from  the  woods.  He 
just  has  to  remain  determined  and 
know  what  to  look  for. 

Probably  the  most  common  reason 
people  don’t  catch  critters  is  because 
there’s  none  to  trap.  However,  if  there’s 
one  problem  that  puzzles  those  who 
can  find  fur  but  can’t  connect  it’s  got  to 
be  set  selection. 

Set  selections  are  divided  into  two 
strategies  on  my  traplines:  easy  and 
tough.  On  just  about  every  trapline  I 
usually  start  trapping  the  easy  route, 
suspecting  there  are  no  tough  critters  to 
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tackle.  However,  if  I’ve  had  problems 
in  the  area  during  the  past  with  a cer- 
tain animal,  I move  in  cautiously  and 
prepared  to  lock  horns.  I don’t  kid  my- 
self into  believing  that  furbearer  will 
be  easier  to  trap  this  year. 

Here’s  where  warning  by  association 
becomes  crucial  to  both  the  trapper 
and  the  furbearer.  The  trapper  should 
know  from  past  encounters  that  the 
critter  isn’t  a pushover.  On  the  other 
hand,  a special  critter  seems  to  know 
that  certain  fast  foods  and  odors  in  au- 
tumn are  nothing  but  trouble,  so  it  sub- 
sequently avoids  them.  With  this  in 
mind  you  should  realize  you  have  to 
trap  different  to  catch  the  different. 

Humiliating  Blow 

Last  year  I was  trapping  some  Janu- 
ary foxes  and  suffered  a humiliating 
blow  when  my  alarm  failed  to  awaken 
me  in  time  to  run  the  trapline  before 
work.  During  lunch  break  that  day,  I 
slipped  into  some  boots  and  headed  out 
to  run  the  trapline.  Crossing  the  frigid 
terrain  at  a quick-time  pace,  it  ap- 
peared I didn’t  miss  anything  but  a 
cold  nose  and  a frosty  mustache  for  my 
unforgivable  sin;  then  I pulled  up  to 
the  last  location  and  saw  two  circles  of 
dirt  highlighting  the  snow-covered  dirt 
road  about  60  yards  ahead  where  my 
traps  were  set. 

I think  I was  at  the  first  set  before  the 
car  door  slammed.  But  there  was  no 
hurry  — the  fox  was  gone.  I studied  the 
area  momentarily,  noting  that  I had 
caught  only  one  of  a traveling  pair,  ac- 
cording to  the  tracks  in  the  snow,  and 
took  off  for  the  next  set  30  yards  down 
the  road.  Once  again  I had  connected, 
but  this  fox  had  also  pulled  out. 

I couldn’t  figure  how  these  foxes 
managed  to  escape  these  strong  traps. 
Still,  the  fact  remained  that  I had  lost 
two  foxes,  and  I wasn’t  too  pleased 
with  my  performance. 

There  were  other  foxes  in  the  area  so 
I decided  to  pull  these  sets  and  leave  the 
remainder  of  the  trapline  out.  Keeping 
the  sets  alive,  however,  turned  out  to  be 
a mistake  in  regards  to  productivity. 
But  for  educational  purposes,  it  proved 


to  be  a real  eye-opening  lesson  for  me. 

About  three  days  after  my  unpleas- 
ant lunch  checking,  I found  myself  fol- 
lowing fox  tracks  in  the  snow  on  an  old 
tractor  road  that  were  bound  to  lead 
the  canine  right  to  one  of  my  urine  sets. 
After  a few  moments  of  fast-paced 
walking,  I finally  negotiated  the  last 
turn  on  the  meandering  road  before 
my  set,  and  as  I stepped  into  the 
straightaway  I could  see  there  would  be 
no  cherry  on  the  ice  cream  today. 

As  I closed  in  on  the  set,  I was  still 
following  fox  tracks,  which  illustrated 
the  critter  was  just  moseying  along  on 
course.  Suddenly,  the  tracks  revealed 
the  fox  came  to  a screeching  halt  — 
about  10  yards  from  my  set!  After  slid- 
ing in  the  snow  for  about  a yard,  the 
fox  regained  its  footing  and  darted  off 
into  a bordering  weedfield.  The  tracks 
showed  the  fox  didn’t  stop  running 
until  it  was  about  100  yards  away. 

The  experience  gave  me  something 
to  think  about:  Why  had  the  fox 
stopped?  The  answer,  after  a moment 
or  two  of  thinking,  was  obvious.  Since 
the  fox  stopped  10  yards  from  a per- 
fectly camouflaged  set,  the  set’s  ap- 
pearance had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
animal’s  exit  stage  left.  I don’t  wax  fox 
traps,  so  there  were  only  three  odors 
that  could  have  tipped  off  the  fox  — my 
own  or  that  of  steel  or  urine. 

I hadn’t  been  close  to  the  set  for  more 
than  a week  in  extremely  cold  weather 
and  the  fox  was  traveling  a road  I used 
daily  to  check  my  traps,  so  I tossed  out 
human  odor.  Because  of  the  cold 
weather,  I figured  the  odor  of  the  trap 
was  minimal  — something  a fox  could 
smell  only  when  right  atop  the  set. 
That  left  urine  as  the  fox’s  danger  indi- 
cator. Here  was  an  odor  that  could  be 
detected  from  10  yards  away  and  it  was 
also  something  I used  at  one  of  the  two 
sets  where  I’d  been  burned.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  snow,  I would  never  have 
seen  an  educated  fox  in  its  finest  mo- 
ment. 

This  example  explains  how  a fox 
associated  the  smell  of  urine  with 
danger  and  quickly  left.  However,  it 
also  explains  how  a trapper  can  solve  a 
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problem  afield  through  a process  of 
elimination.  In  short,  probably  solu- 
tions to  a hundred  problems  such  as 
this  may  make  a smart  trapper,  but  it 
takes  a lifetime  of  them  to  make  a super 
trapper. 

When  a crafty  critter  gives  you  trou- 
ble, it’s  up  to  you  to  determine  how  to 
wrap  steel  around  it.  Sometimes  books 
will  have  the  answer,  but  more  com- 
monly these  references  will  offer  only 
part  of  it.  The  rest  of  the  figuring  is  up 
to  you. 

I remember  the  first  time  I set  a 
blind  (or  trail)  set  for  raccoons  along  a 
small  creek  shrouded  by  oak  and  maple 
trees.  It  was  near  the  end  of  the  day 
and  I was  getting  kind  of  lazy  in  look- 
ing for  trap  sets  so  I decided  to  dump 
three  traps  in  a gang  set  along  the 
creek.  About  a hundred  feet  apart,  I 
placed  a pocket  set  and  used  a natural 
cubby  on  the  side  of  the  creek  the  coon 
were  traveling.  After  making  the  sec- 
ond set,  I started  wading  back  up- 
stream when  an  unusual  raccoon  trail 
along  the  water  caught  my  eye.  The 
trail,  which  passed  between  a straight- 
dropping bank  and  a washed-up  piece 
of  log,  funneled  the  coon  into  a tight 
passage  where  I was  confident  it  could 
be  caught.  The  set  was  made  with  no 
hesitation,  although  I was  sure  I’d  find 
a masked  bandit  in  one  of  the  baited 
sets  when  one  decided  to  pass  through. 

For  two  days  the  sets  remained  un- 
touched. Then,  on  the  third  morning,  I 
heard  a chain  rattle  in  the  still  morning 
air  as  I approached  the  creek.  At  the 
pocket  set,  everything  was  as  I had  left 
it,  so  I hurried  along  the  bank  to  the 
blind  and  cubby  sets.  Just  as  I was  hop- 
ing the  raccoon  hadn’t  wrecked  my 
cubby  set,  I came  face-to-face  with  a 
big  old  boar,  my  first  blind  set-caught 
raccoon. 

I walked  the  creek  toward  my  cubby 
after  dispatching  the  catch  and  found 
that  the  big  raccoon  had  followed  the 
shoreline  to  my  blind  set.  When  the 
critter  encountered  my  cubby  set,  it 
simply  walked  out  around  it  and  came 


back  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  tracks 
showed  it  didn’t  even  hesitate  to  smell 
the  bait  as  it  spun  away  from  the  set 
only  two  feet  away. 

What  tipped  the  animal  off?  Well, 
one  of  two  items.  First,  the  set  didn’t 
alert  the  animal  or  it  wouldn’t  have 
come  so  close;  besides,  it  was  a natural 
enclosure  and  something  the  coon  had 
shuffled  past  many  times.  So  it  had  to 
be  the  lure,  which  had  an  anise  oil 
base,  or  the  fish  used  in  hopes  of  at- 
tracting the  animal.  I assumed  it  was 
the  lure  because  a raccoon  that  avoids 
the  scent  of  dead  fish  flesh  won’t  often 
be  found  traveling  a stream’s  edge.  The 
licorice  smell  of  anise  oil,  however,  is 
foreign  to  Penn’s  Woods  and  coon  trap- 
pers use  it  by  the  gallon  because  it  is  a 
prized  attractor.  Because  of  this,  some 
old  toe-pinched  boars  become  wise  to 
the  odor  and  immediately  associate  it 
with  danger. 

Here  again,  merely  studying  the  in- 
formation right  before  my  eyes  told  me 
why  this  raccoon  detoured  around  my 
cubby.  The  situation  also  taught  me  the 
significance  of  blind  sets  when  trap- 
ping in  competitive  territories  and  why 
it’s  important  to  mix  sets  on  any  trap- 
line.  I learned  a lot  that  morning. 

Similar  Furbearers 

Regardless  of  where  or  what  you 
trap  for,  you’re  going  to  find  furbearers 
similar  to  the  ones  I’ve  written  about. 
If  you  want  to  catch  them  it  will  re- 
quire not  only  a special  study  of  the 
specific  quarry,  but  also  a study  of  your 
trap  set  selections  and  attractors.  The 
rest,  if  you’ve  got  the  patience,  is  a 
process  of  elimination. 

Remember,  for  every  educated  fur- 
bearer  you  encounter,  there  are  prob- 
ably twenty  others  not  equipped  with 
this  special  sense  of  warning  by  associa- 
tion. But  there  comes  a time  when  you 
get  tired  of  avoiding  the  difficult  and  so 
you  decide  to  stand  your  ground.  This, 
my  friend,  is  the  transformation  from 
trapper  to  veteran  trapper,  and  once 
you’ve  made  it  you’ll  never  turn  back. 
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Looking  Forward 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY-Vve 
grown  accustomed  to  local  people 
complimenting  me  when  I have  a Field 
Note  published  and  questioning  me 
after  a few  months  pass  when  I don’t. 
But  I was  surprised  to  learn  I have  a fan 
in  Lancaster  County.  Brad  Simpkins, 
an  avid  GAME  NEWS  reader  who 
hopes  to  be  a game  protector,  is  a 
student  at  Conestoga  Valley  Junior 
High  School  in  Leola  and  has  my  sister 
Karen  as  a teacher.  Karen  tells  me  Brad 
keeps  a monthly  vigil  for  my  Field 
Notes  and  reports  to  her  immediately 
when  Em  in  and  out  of  GAME  NEWS. 
Who  knows,  maybe  Brad  and  I will  be 
fellow  officers  someday.  — DGP  Col- 
leen Shannon,  Luthersburg. 


Goes  With  the  Job 

While  cleaning  waterfowl  nests  in 
the  Hegins  area,  Charles  Mertz  opened 
a wood  duck  box  and  found  a screech 
owl  huddled  inside.  Charley  held  the 
bird  while  his  partner  replaced  the 
bedding  and  then  put  the  owl  back  in 
place.  I'll  bet  that  owl  never  figured  on 
having  room  service  when  he  occupied 
his  apartment.  — LMO  Stephen  L. 
Opet,  Tamaqua. 


Good  Guys 

MCKEAN  COUNTY-  About  a year 
ago  I was  passing  an  old  springhouse 
on  SGL  30  when  I noticed  something 
strange.  Instead  of  the  discarded  cans 
and  other  litter  usually  found  on  the 
site,  the  area  was  all  cleaned  up.  On 
subsequent  visits  I could  tell  that  some- 
body was  gradually  restoring  the  old 
springhouse.  Each  week  I could  see 
where  more  stones  had  been  cemented 
into  place,  and  before  long  a new  pipe 
was  installed  and  water  was  once  again 
pouring  out.  It  was  six  more  months 
before  I learned  who  had  done  the 
work.  At  a meeting  of  the  Norwich 
Sportsmen’s  Club,  Herb  Pettenati, 
Crosby,  told  me  he  and  some  friends 
have  enjoyed  that  area  all  their  lives, 
and  they  got  tired  of  seeing  the  old 
spring  surrounded  by  litter  and  in  such 
disrepair.  So  Herb,  with  the  help  of  Jim 
Curran,  Betula,  and  Leo  Grimone, 
Jr.,  and  Henry  Zimmer,  Emporium, 
stopped  at  the  spring  every  time  they 
went  by  and,  little  by  little,  got  it 
cleaned  up  and  repaired.  I for  one  ap- 
preciate their  efforts.  — DGP  John 
Dzemyan,  Smethport. 


Overdue 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-  Litter  is 
all  too  common  along  our  roads  and 
woodland  trails.  But  thanks  to  the 
courts  and  the  legislature  we  may  not 
have  to  tolerate  as  much  in  the  future. 
Judges  have  shown  they  aren’t  taking 
littering  cases  lightly,  and  by  enacting 
our  new  Game  and  Wildlife  Code,  our 
legislators  have  beefed  up  our  arsenal 
to  fight  this  problem.  Fines  for  littering 
have  gone  from  $25  to  $50,  and  for 
dumping  to  a fixed  $300.  — DGP  John 
Shutkufski,  Pottsville. 
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Good  Luck,  Ralph 

CAMERON  COUNTY-  Hunters, 
fishermen  and  all  other  outdoor  enthu- 
siasts in  Pennsylvania  lost  the  fulltime 
services  of  one  of  the  nation’s  most  re- 
spected conservationists.  On  May  29, 
Ralph  Abele  retired  as  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Fish  Commission.  Over 
the  years  in  that  position  he  became 
widely  recognized  for  his  unwavering 
persistence  in  fighting  for  a cleaner 
environment.  Many  generations  yet 
unborn  will  undoubtedly  benefit  from 
his  steadfast  stewardship.  As  a board 
member  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, Ralph  remains  active  in  the 
conservation  movement.  We  all  wish 
him  a long  and  happy  retirement,  and 
I hope  to  find  him  at  his  camp  here 
more  often,  taking  advantage  of  the 
outdoors  he  has  worked  so  hard  to  pro- 
tect. — DGP  Joe  Carlos,  Driftwood. 


Thought  It  Easy 

Tom  Herr,  a pigeon  fancier,  received 
a pair  of  white  doves  for  Christmas.  He 
keeps  the  birds  by  a large  bay  window 
in  his  living  room.  Not  long  ago  Tom’s 
children  heard  something  smash  into 
the  window.  They  investigated  and 
found  a large  hawk  outside  on  the 
ground.  After  a few  seconds  the  raptor 
flew  away  unharmed.  That  just  shows 
to  what  extent  a wild  animal  will  go  to 
satisfy  its  hunger  when  natural  foods 
aren’t  around.  It’s  kind  of  like  a game 
protector  stopping  for  a donut  when  he 
can’t  make  it  home  in  time  for  din- 
ner. — LMO  Keith  Sanford,  Coates- 
ville. 


Hope  So 

MERCER  COUNTY-The  Game 
Commission’s  long  sought  Recodifica- 
tion of  the  Game  Law  takes  effect  on 
July  1,  1987.  Many  of  the  penalties, 
which  are  often  the  only  deterrent  for 
the  scofflaws,  will  double  and  even  tri- 
ple. I believe  these  stiffer  penalties  will 
help  rid  us  of  many  of  our  violators.  — 
DGP  John  McKellop,  Sandy  Lake. 


JUNIATA  COUNTY— l was  some- 
what apprehensive.  I arrived  at  the 
Walker  Elementary  School  to  put  on  a 
winter  wildlife  program.  Having  no 
children  of  my  own,  however,  I didn’t 
know  what  to  expect  from  180  young- 
sters. By  the  conclusion  of  my  40-min- 
ute  program,  however,  I was  pleased  to 
find  the  kids  were  one  of  the  best  be- 
haved and  most  attentive  audiences  I 
have  ever  addressed.  PS:  To  the  child 
who  told  me  his  daddy  shoots  mom’s 
deer  for  her  every  year,  let’s  try  to  con- 
vince him  to  let  mom  shoot  her  own 
this  year. —DGP  Dan  Clark,  Honey 
Grove. 


Seems  Logical 

GREENE  COUNTY—  Deputy  Paul 
lams’  daughter  Melissa  is  in  high 
school.  One  day  the  teacher  asked  her 
class  what  our  state  bird  is.  Melissa  re- 
sponded so  quickly  the  teacher  asked 
how  she  knew.  Melissa  said  because  her 
father  is  a deputy  game  protector.  The 
teacher  next  asked  what  the  state  dog  is 
and  again  Melissa  answered  quickly. 
The  teacher  asked  how  she  knew  that, 
and  Melissa  said  her  dad  has  been 
studying  to  take  a test  to  become  a dog 
law  enforcement  officer.  Melissa  had 
no  answer,  however,  when  the  teacher 
asked  what  our  state  flower  is.  When 
the  teacher  asked  why  she  didn’t  know 
this,  Melissa  said,  “My  dad  is  not  inter- 
ested in  becoming  a florist.”  — DGP 
Robert  P.  Shaffer,  Carmichaels. 
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It’s  In  the  Book 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
We  had  cited  a hunter  for  parking  his 
vehicle  where  it  blocked  access  to  a 
farmer’s  field.  Rather  than  settle  on  a 
field  acknowledgement,  the  individual 
wanted  a hearing.  He  argued  before 
the  district  justice  that  he  didn’t  know 
blocking  access  was  a violation.  He  was 
found  guilty,  though,  after  I showed 
the  district  justice  where  the  regulation 
is  published  in  the  “Digest  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Hunting  & Trapping  Regula- 
tions,” and  told  him  every  license  buyer 
receives  one— and  the  violator  admit- 
ted receiving  one.  After  you  purchase 
your  next  hunting  or  furtaking  license, 
read  the  digest  that  comes  with  it. 
Don’t  wait  until  it’s  too  late.  — DGP 
D.  R.  Smith,  New  Kensington. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY-  One 
spring  morning  I heard  a red-tailed 
hawk  call  and  saw  all  the  birds  at  my 
feeder  scatter.  I didn’t  see  the  hawk 
and,  after  a moment,  a blue  jay  flew  to 
the  feeder.  Three  more  times  that  week 
I heard  the  hawk,  saw  the  birds  leave, 
and  saw  the  blue  jay  fly  in.  Then  one 
day  I saw  the  jay  fly  to  the  top  of  a 
hemlock  and  call  like  a redtail.  After 
the  songbirds  flew  he  dropped  down 
for  a peaceful  meal.  I’ve  since  read  that 
it’s  not  uncommon  for  jays  to  mimic 
other  birds,  but  for  awhile  I thought  I 
had  found  the  Rich  Little  of  wildlife.  — 
DGP  William  A.  Bower,  Troy. 


Growing  Interest 

WAYNE  COUNTY- 1 have  been  ex- 
periencing a new  phenomenon  — many 
people  are  reporting  eagle  sightings. 
Actually,  eagles  have  become  relatively 
common  along  the  Delaware  River. 
They  may  be  from  New  York’s  intro- 
ductory program,  or  ours.  These  re- 
ports don’t  indicate  an  abundance  of 
eagles  in  the  area,  but  they  do  show 
that  more  people  are  aware  of  the 
plight  of  America’s  symbol  and  are 
alert  to  the  possibilities  of  its  return 
to  Pennsylvania.  — DGP  Donald  R. 
Schauer,  Honesdale. 

Illegal 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY- A couple 
of  coyotes  were  shot  here  last  fall  and  a 
female  bobcat  was  killed  on  1-80  in  the 
winter.  But  the  icing  on  the  cake  came 
in  February  when  Waterways  Patrol- 
man Porter  DuVall,  Dave  Doney,  and  I 
went  to  Punxsutawney  and  captured  a 
three-foot  American  alligator.  No,  it 
wasn’t  living  in  the  city  sewers,  it  was 
cruising  the  waters  of  an  individual’s 
50-gallon  aquarium.  — DGP  Donald 
Garner,  Punxsutawney. 

By  Example 

PERRY  COUNTY - In  every  hunter- 
trapper  education  class  there  seems  to 
be  a student  who  asks  if  some  activity  is 
legal  or  not,  and  when  I tell  him  no,  he 
replies,  “Well,  my  daddy  does  it.”  Par- 
ents, remember  — your  actions  speak 
louder  than  words.  If  you  really  want 
your  children  to  be  responsible,  give 
them  a good  example  to  follow.  You, 
your  children  and  our  sport  will  bene- 
fit. — DGP  Jim  Brown,  Loysville. 

What’s  In  a Name? 

UNION  COUNTY-  My  wife  told 
Kelly,  her  walking  companion,  about 
me  going  to  Elk  County  to  count  elk, 
but  Kelly  didn’t  quite  get  it.  Later,  she 
told  her  husband  I went  to  the  town  of 
Moosic  to  count  moose.  — DGP  Bernie 
Schmader,  Milmont. 
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Don’t  Touch 

CAMBRIA  C O UNTY  — Please,  leave 
bird  nests  and  young  alone.  Interfering 
is  not  only  a violation  of  the  Game 
Law,  but  also  can  disrupt  their  repro- 
ductive cycles.  — DGP  Richard  F. 
Weaver,  Johnstown. 


MCKEAN  COUNTY- A certain 
deputy,  who  will  remain  anonymous, 
had  been  raving  about  how  good  his 
year-old  beagle  was  last  rabbit  season. 
When  I paid  him  a visit  I noticed  the 
dog  and  mentioned  how  nice  it  looked. 
Before  the  deputy  had  a chance  to 
reply,  his  young  son  said,  “He’s  nice, 
but  afraid  of  rabbits.  The  other  day 
there  were  five  scampering  around  the 
yard  and  he  wouldn’t  come  out  of  his 
box.”  — DGP  Jim  Rankin,  Port  Alle- 
gany. 

Jolting 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY-  When  an 
individual  brought  a buck  to  Deputy 
Robert  Clewell  and  requested  a permit 
for  the  meat,  Bob  thought  it  was  just  a 
routine  roadkill.  But  when  he  started 
to  examine  the  carcass.  Bob  noticed 
long  charred  strips  of  flesh  and  hair  on 
the  hindquarters.  It  turned  out  the 
deer  had  met  its  demise  by  choosing  to 
sleep  under  an  electric  transmission 
line  that  happened  to  snap  during  a 
storm.  When  it  fell,  it  electrocuted 
the  animal.  — DGP  George  A.  Wilcox, 
Bloomsburg. 
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How  to  Do  It 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY—  Now’s 
the  time  to  contact  landowners  for 
places  to  hunt.  You’re  much  more  likely 
to  get  permission  if  you  ask  early,  and 
you  may  even  be  able  to  start  early  by 
hunting  woodchucks.  By  removing 
some  of  these  problem  animals  you’ll 
most  likely  be  welcomed  back  in  the 
fall.  — DGP  Regis  F.  Senko,  Washing- 
ton. 

Teamwork 

INDIANA  COUNTY-  I would  like 
to  thank  the  ladies  of  the  Southwest 
Office  for  all  their  help  and  support  in 
getting  me  through  my  first  year  on  the 
job.  They  are  partly  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  I’ll  have  a second  year  on  the 
job.  Thanks  a million,  I don’t  know 
what  I would  have  done  without  you. 
A special  thanks  and  congratulations 
goes  to  Madeline  Andrews,  clerical 
supervisor,  who  just  retired.— DGP 
Art  S.  Hamley,  Marion  Center. 


Any  Challengers? 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
My  district’s  vast  network  of  major 
highways  interspersed  with  farmland 
and  many  woodlots  means  we  get  a lot 
of  roadkilled  deer.  During  a 12-month 
period  Deputy  Joe  Stefko  handled  134, 
either  by  issuing  permits  or  disposing 
of  them.  Joe  is  truly  the  King  of  RKDs 
in  this  county,  and  maybe  even  the 
state. —DGP  Dennis  L.  Neideigh, 
Greensburg. 
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Not  The  Case  At  All 

FAYETTE  AND  SOMERSET 
COUNTIES  — l was  taking  a violator 
into  the  local  district  justice’s  office 
when  we  got  into  an  interesting  discus- 
sion about  deputy  game  protectors. 
The  individual  informed  me  he  had 
always  wanted  to  become  one.  He  also 
told  me  that  some  of  his  buddies 
claimed  that  for  a person  to  become  a 
deputy,  he  had  to  have  been  appre- 
hended for  a Game  Law  violation.  I 
told  him  he  need  not  apply,  that  even  if 
that  was  the  case  — which  it  wasn’t  — he 
would  be  overqualified  as  I was  taking 
him  in  for  his  third  violation.  — DGP 
Stan  W.  Norris,  Fairchance. 

On  the  Lookout 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY-I  recently 
filed  a citation  on  an  individual  for  de- 
positing rubbish  on  a Game  Lands.  At 
the  magistrate’s  office  the  man  claimed 
he  was  innocent,  but  that  for  some  rea- 
son he  couldn’t  appear  for  a hearing. 
He  told  the  magistrate’s  secretary  that 
somebody  had  told  him  it  was  okay  to 
put  trash  where  he  had,  that  it  would 
get  picked  up.  Well,  for  several  years, 
deputies  had  been  cleaning  up  trash  at 
that  spot,  but  in  this  instance  there  was 
enough  evidence  to  identify  the  guilty 
culprit.  He  pleaded  guilty  and  paid  his 
fine.  We  do  clean  up  a lot  of  trash,  but 
when  we  can  identify  the  persons 
responsible,  we  go  after  them.— DGP 
Donald  Chaybin,  Brookville. 


Hard  to  Understand 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY- 
While  driving  along  a major  highway 
here  I spotted  a large  doe  lying  in  some 
brush  only  50  feet  away.  It  was  a sunny 
afternoon  and  she  was  in  plain  view,  so 
I thought  she  might  have  been  injured. 
I stopped,  got  out  of  my  car  and  took  a 
couple  of  steps  toward  her.  She  and 
three  other  deer  I hadn’t  seen  jumped 
up  and  bounded  away.  As  I returned  to 
my  car  I noticed  a lot  of  construction 
equipment  and  was  reminded  that  a 
large  woodlot  on  the  other  side  of  the 
highway  was  being  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  a housing  development.  It 
seemed  the  deer  were  lying  along  the 
highway,  watching  their  homes  being 
eaten  by  huge  metal  monsters.  — DGP 
William  Wasserman,  Montgomery- 
ville. 

Plain  & Simple 

BUCKS  COUNTY-  While  going 
through  some  old  files  I came  across  the 
name  Leroy  Stackhouse.  Leroy  was  a 
colorful  old  deputy  when  I came  to  this 
district  just  out  of  the  training  school. 
He  has  long  since  died,  but  I’ll  always 
remember  him.  Seeing  his  name  re- 
minded me  of  the  time  he  and  I were 
checking  wood  duck  boxes.  One  had 
been  destroyed  and  I asked  him  what 
could  have  done  it.  “Coon,”  was  his 
one- word  reply.  When  I asked  how,  be- 
cause the  box  was  atop  a 7-foot  post 
completely  surrounded  by  water,  Le- 
roy took  a couple  of  puffs  from  his  pipe 
and  said,  “Landsakes,  boy,  didn’t  they 
learn  you  nuthin’  up  at  that  there 
trainin’  school?  It’s  as  plain  as  the  nose 
on  your  face.  The  coon  swum  out, 
clum  up  and  retched  in.  That’s  how.”  — 
DGP  E.  F.  Bond,  Fountainville. 

Do  It  Now 

It’s  getting  to  be  that  time.  Time  to 
get  your  legs  in  shape,  your  lungs  in 
shape,  and  your  shooting  eye  in  top 
form;  hunting  season  is  only  a couple 
of  months  away.  — LMO  Jerry  Becker, 
DuBois. 
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Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 


MARK  ROLLER,  DER  Regional  Director,  Wil- 
liamsport, took  18-inch  10-point  in  Lycoming 
County  on  opening  morning  of  last  season. 


ciency;  save  capital;  and,  possibly  the 
most  important,  to  better  serve  the 
wildlife  resources.  Any  proposed  con- 
solidation should  have  to  meet  all  crite- 
ria. In  the  Commission’s  best  judge- 
ment, a merger  would  not  accomplish 
these  goals  and,  in  addition,  the  public 
would  likely  be  faced  with  a larger,  less 
responsive  agency.” 

The  Commission  also  approved  op- 
tions to  purchase  3660  acres  of  new 
State  Game  Lands,  including  a 2513- 
acre  addition  to  SGLs  28  and  54  along 
the  Clarion  River  in  Elk  and  Jefferson 
counties.  Those  tracts,  which  include 
critical  wetlands  and  diversified  forest 
habitat,  will  be  acquired  from  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy 
consistent  with  the  Conservancy’s  plan 
to  protect  the  Clarion  River  corridor. 


SEVERAL  consecutive  mild  winters 
coupled  with  low  overwinter  mor- 
tality, projected  high  fawn  production, 
sustained  high  buck  harvests,  and  the 
inability  of  sportsmen  to  gain  access  to 
deer  in  some  counties  have  all  com- 
bined to  create  continued  high  deer 
populations  — and  a record  antlerless 
deer  license  allocation. 

Meeting  at  Allenberry  on  the  Yellow 
Rreeches  early  in  April,  the  Game 
Commission  authorized  a statewide 
allocation  of  617,700  antlerless 
licenses  — 52,000  more  than  last  year. 

Time  frames  for  the  1987-88  seasons 
and  bag  limits  are  similar  to  last  year, 
except  the  late  hunt  for  cottontails  and 
squirrels  will  extend  through  January 
23,  and  pheasant  hunting  in  Mercer 
County  west  of  Interstate  79  will  be 
prohibited.  In  a cooperative  agreement 
with  Mercer  County  sportsmen,  the 
area  has  been  designated  for  release  of 
crossbred  Sichuan  ringnecks  which  are 
now  being  propagated  experimentally 
at  the  Northcentral  Game  Farm.  Clos- 
ing the  area  should  allow  the  new  birds 
to  become  better  established. 

In  other  action,  the  Commission 
adopted  a resolution  opposing  any  at- 
tempt to  merge  the  Game  and  Fish 
Commissions.  The  Commissioners 
went  on  record  contending,  “There  are 
three  valid  reasons  to  consider  in  merg- 
ing the  agencies,  and  they  are:  to  sub- 
stantially increase  administrative  effi- 
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SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS  1987-1988 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Boiling  Springs  on  April  7,  1987, 
established  the  following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers 
for  the  1987-88  hunting  license  year  which  begins  July  1. 

Open  seasons  include  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game. 
The  opening  hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or 
animals  (except  waterfowl  in  the  Lake  Erie  Zone)  on  October  31  will  be  9 a.m. 
Shooting  hours  for  other  days  and  seasons  will  be  from  one-half  hour  before 
sunrise  until  sunset  except  turkey  gobblers  (spring  season)  from  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  until  11  a.m.;  raccoons,  which  may  be  hunted  any  hour  except 
during  the  firearms  deer  seasons  when  the  hours  are  from  sunset  to  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise;  and  woodchucks,  coyotes,  opossums,  skunks,  and  weasels,  which 
may  not  be  hunted  before  noon  April  23-May  21.  Seasons  and  shooting  hours  for 
migratory  birds  will  be  announced  later. 


Field 

DATES  OF 

Daily 

Possession 

OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit 

Limit 

SMALL  GAME 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

6 

12 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black,  Red  and  Fox  (combined) 

. Oct.  17  . 

Nov.  28  AND 

Dec.  26  . 

Jan.  23,  1988 

2 

4 

Ruffed  Grouse  (Statewide)  

. Oct.  17  . . 

Nov.  28  AND 

(Statewide)  

. Dec.  26  . 

Jan.  2,  1988 

(In  55  counties)*  

Jan.  4 . . . 

Jan.  23,  1988 

4 

8 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

. Oct.  31  . . 

Nov.  28  AND 

Dec.  26  . 

Jan.  23,  1988 

2 

4 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only 

. Oct.  31 

Nov.  28 

(Except  in  designated  area)  * * 

— both  sexes  in  designated  area* * 

. Dec.  26  . 

Jan.  9.  1988 

4 

8 

Bobwhite  Quail  (In  54  counties)***  

. Oct.  31  . . 

Nov.  28 

DATES  OF 

Daily 

Season 

OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit 

Limit 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

2 

4 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares  

. Dec.  26  . 

Jan.  2,  1988 

Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)#  — No  Sunday  Hunting  

. July  1 . . . . 

June  30,  1988 

FURBEARERS  AND  COYOTES  - HUNTING 

Uni 

imited 

Foxes  — Red  and  Gray  — North  Zone#****  

. Oct.  24  . . 

Feb.  27,  1988 

Unlimited 

Foxes  — Red  and  Gray  — South  Zone# ****  

. Nov.  4 . . . 

Feb.  27,  1988 

Unlimited 

Skunks,  Opossums,  Weasels,  Coyotes#  

. July  1 . . . . 

June  30,  1988 

Unlimited 

Raccoons  — North  Zone#**** 

. Oct.  24  . . 

Feb.  27,  1988 

Unlimited 

Raccoons  — South  Zone# ****  

. Nov.  4 . . . 

Jan.  23,  1988 

BIG  GAME 

1 

1 

Wild  Turkey  — Management  Area  No.  1 + 

Closed  to  Fall  hunting  except 
open  Crawford  County 

Oct.  31 

Nov.  7 

— Management  Area  No.  2 + 

Oct.  31 

Nov.  7 

— Management  Areas  No.  3,  4 & 5 + 

Oct.  31 

Nov.  21 

— Management  Areas  No.  6,  7 & 8+  

Oct.  31 

Nov.  14 

— Management  Area  No.  9+  

Closed  to  Fall  hunting 

1 

1 

— Spring  Gobbler  Season  (Bearded  Birds  Only 

Statewide)  

April  23 

....  May  21,  1988 

1 

1 

Bear— by  individual  — Statewide 

Nov.  23 

Nov.  25 

3 

3 

Bears,  by  hunting  party  of  3 or  more  — Statewide 

Nov.  23 

Nov.  25 

(Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer  — Statewide 

Oct.  3 

....  Oct.  30  AND 

( 

Dec.  26  

Jan.  9,  1988 

(Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler 

Nov.  30 

Dec.  12 

or  a spike  3 or  more  inches  long  — Statewide 

1 

1 

(Deer,  Antlerless,  with  required  antlerless 

Nov.  30 

Jan.  9,  1988 

license.  Special  Regulations  Areas  listed  below  + + 

(Deer,  Antlerless  — Statewide  

Dec.  14 

Dec.  16 

(Deer,  Flintlock  Season,  any  deer  — Statewide 

Dec.  26  

Jan.  9,  1988 
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NON-GAME  BIRDS 

Unlimited 

Crows  (Hunting  on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  Sundays  Only)  . . 

• ■ July  3 

Nov.  22  AND 

Dec.  26  .... 

Apr.  10,  1988 

TRAPPING 

Unlimited 

Raccoons,  Skunks,  Opossums,  Foxes,  Weasels,  Coyotes  . . 

. . Oct.  24 

Jan.  23,  1988 

— North  Zone**** 

Unlimited 

Raccoons,  Skunks,  Opossums,  Foxes,  Weasels,  Coyotes  . . 

. . Nov.  4 

Jan.  23,  1988 

— South  Zone**** 

Unlimited 

Minks 

. . Nov.  26  .... 

Dec.  24 

Unlimited 

Muskrats  

. . Nov.  26  .... 

Dec.  24 

6 

Beavers— In  66  counties  

. . Dec.  26 

Mar.  13,  1988 

12 

Beavers  — Wayne  County 

. . Dec.  26 

Mar.  13,  1988 

NO  OPEN  SEASON  — Elk,  Otters,  Pine  Martens,  Fishers,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Bobcat  or 
Wildcat. 

NO  CLOSE  SEASON  — Chukar  Partridges  (Except  during  general  firearms  seasons  for  deer). 

FALCONRY  SEASON  — Details  of  this  season  will  be  disseminated  to  licensed  falconers. 

SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

§ During  the  regular  antlered  and  antlerless  deer  seasons  Nov.  30-Dec.  12  and  Dec. 
14-16,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  hunt  any  other  wild  bird  or  animal  (except  coyotes  prior 
to  harvesting  a deer)  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset  — migratory  waterfowl 
and  game  birds  on  regulated  shooting  grounds  are  excepted;  hunting  during  spring 
turkey  season  April  23-May  21  for  coyotes,  opossums,  skunks,  weasels,  groundhogs 
prohibited  before  12  noon.  Furbearers  may  not  be  hunted  on  Sunday. 

* Grouse  hunting  permitted  Jan.  4-23  in  all  counties  except  Berks,  Bedford,  Butler, 
Centre,  Clarion,  Dauphin,  Fayette,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  McKean,  Monroe  and  Sus- 
quehanna, where  the  season  is  closed. 

* * Designated  Area  for  Male  and  Female  Pheasants  — East  of  Ohio  and  north  of  Interstate 
Boute  80  to  Boute  220,  north  of  Boute  220  from  Interstate  Boute  80  to  Boute  118,  north 
of  Routes  118  and  415  from  Route  220  to  Route  309,  north  and  east  of  Route  309  from 
Route  118  to  Interstate  Route  80,  and  north  of  Interstate  Route  80  from  Route  309  to 
the  New  Jersey  line.  No  pheasant  hunting  in  Mercer  County  west  of  Interstate  Route 
79. 

***  Bobwhite  quail  hunting  permitted  Oct.  31-Nov.  28  in  all  counties  except  Adams, 
Chester,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Juniata,  Lancaster, 
Lebanon,  Perry,  Snyder  and  York,  where  the  season  is  closed. 

* * * * The  dividing  line  for  the  North  and  South  Zones  will  be  the  center  of  the  eastbound 
lane  of  Interstate  Route  80. 

-I-  Turkey  Management  Area  1 — Bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Erie;  on  the  east  and 
north  by  the  New  York  State  line,  by  Route  426  from  the  New  York  State  line  to  Route  6, 
by  6 from  426  to  1-79,  by  1-79  from  6 to  Route  422,  by  422  from  1-79  to  Route  119,  and 
by  119  from  422  to  the  West  Virginia  State  line;  on  the  south  by  the  West  Virginia  State 
line;  on  the  west  by  the  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  State  lines. 

+ Turkey  Management  Area  2 — Bounded  on  the  east  by  Route  426  from  Route  6 to  Route 
27,  by  27  from  426  to  Route  36,  by  36  from  27  to  Route  322,  by  322  from  36  to  Route 
119,  and  by  119  from  322  to  Route  422;  on  the  south  by  422  from  119  to  1-79;  on  the  west 
by  1-79  from  422  to  Route  6,  and  by  6 from  1-79  to  426. 

+ Turkey  Management  Area  3 — Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  New  York  State  line;  on  the 
east  by  Route  44  from  the  New  York  State  line  to  Route  220,  and  220  from  44  to  Route 
322;  on  the  south  by  322  from  220  to  Route  36;  on  the  west  by  36  from  322  to  Route  27, 
by  27  from  36  to  Route  426,  and  by  426  from  27  to  the  New  York  State  line. 

+ Turkey  Management  Area  4 — Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  New  York  State  line;  on  the 
east  by  the  Susquehanna  River  from  the  New  York  State  line  to  Route  309,  and  by  309 
from  the  Susquehanna  River  to  Route  118;  on  the  south  by  Route  118  from  309  to  Route 
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State  line. 

+ Turkey  Management  Area  5 — Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  New  York  State  line;  on  the 
east  by  the  Delaware  River;  on  the  south  by  Route  22  from  the  Delaware  River  to  Route 
309;  on  the  west  by  309  from  22  to  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  by  the  Susquehanna 
River  from  309  to  the  New  York  State  line. 

+ Turkey  Management  Area  6 — Bounded  on  the  north  by  Route  322  from  Route  119  to 
Route  220;  on  the  east  by  220  from  322  to  the  Maryland  State  line;  on  the  south  by  the 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia  State  lines;  on  the  west  by  119  from  the  West  Virginia 
State  line  to  322. 

+ Turkey  Management  Area  7 — Bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  Route  220  from  the 
Maryland  State  line  to  Route  15;  on  the  east  by  15  from  220  to  the  Maryland  State  line; 
on  the  south  by  the  Maryland  State  line. 

+ Turkey  Management  Area  8 — Bounded  on  the  north  by  Route  220  from  Route  15  to 
Route  118,  and  by  118  from  220  to  Route  309;  on  the  east  by  309  from  118  to  Route  22; 
on  the  south  by  22,  1-78  and  1-81  from  309  to  15;  on  the  west  by  15  from  1-81  to  220. 

+ Turkey  Management  Area  9 — Bounded  on  the  north  by  1-81,  1-78  and  Route  22  from 
Route  15  to  the  Delaware  River;  on  the  east  by  the  Delaware  River;  on  the  south  by  the 
Delaware  and  Maryland  State  lines;  on  the  west  by  15  from  the  Maryland  State  line  to 
1-81. 

+ + Special  Regulations  Area  — Southwestern  Pennsylvania  — Allegheny  County  — Only 
bow  and  arrow,  shotguns  not  smaller  than  20  gauge  with  rifled  slugs  or  punkin  balls 
and  muzzleloading  long  guns  may  be  used  for  taking  deer  in  Allegheny  County. 
Manually  operated  .22  caliber  rimfire  rifles  and  handguns  may  be  used  for  small  game 
(except  spring  gobbler  season),  furbearers  which  may  lawfully  be  hunted,  crows,  and 
while  trapping.  Special  Regulations  Area  — Southeastern  Pennsylvania  — Only  bow 
and  arrow,  shotguns  not  smaller  than  20  gauge  with  buckshot,  rifled  slugs  or  punkin 
balls  and  muzzleloading  long  guns  may  be  used  for  taking  deer  in  that  part  of  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  bounded  by  the  following:  Beginning  at  the  Delaware  River  at 
Point  Pleasant,  southwest  on  the  Point  Pleasant  Pike  and  Ferry  Road  to  Route  413, 
northwest  on  Route  413  to  Route  611,  northwest  on  Route  611  to  Route  412,  north  on 
Route  412  to  Route  563,  southwest  on  Route  563  to  Route  313,  northwest  on  Route  313 
to  Route  309,  southwest  on  Route  663  from  Route  309  to  Route  73,  west  on  Route  73  to 
Route  100,  south  on  Route  100  to  Route  30,  west  on  Route  30  to  Route  82,  south  on 
Route  82  to  Route  1,  west  on  Route  1 to  Route  41,  and  southeast  on  Route  41  to  the 
Delaware  line,  including  Ridley  Creek  State  Park,  Delaware  County,  and  Tyler  State 
Park,  Bucks  County  (muzzleloading  long  guns  may  not  be  used  to  take  deer  in  Ridley 
Creek  State  Park  or  Philadelphia  County).  Manually  operated  .22  caliber  rimfire  rifles 
and  handguns  may  be  used  while  trapping  to  dispatch  legally-caught  animals.  While 
hunting,  use  or  possession  of  single  projectile  ammunition  at  any  time  other  than 
specified  above  is  prohibited  in  both  Special  Regulations  Areas. 


Stable  Deer  Herd  Sought 


THE  RECORD  allocation  of 
617,700  antlerless  deer  licenses 
available  to  Pennsylvania  hunters  this 
year  is  designed  to  keep  the  total  white- 
tail  population  at  a nearly  stable  level, 
according  to  the  Game  Commission’s 
Dale  Sheffer,  game  management  bu- 
reau director. 

“In  1987,  we  hope  to  take  about  6000 
more  antlerless  deer  than  last  year’s 
allocations  were  programmed  to  pro- 
duce. However,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
about  14,000  fewer  antlerless  deer  were 
taken  than  the  allocations  were  tar- 
geted for  a year  ago,”  he  explained. 

“The  all-time  record  buck  harvest 
was  recorded  in  1986,  and  this  took  a 
large  number  of  successful  hunters  out 
of  the  pool  of  antlerless  hunters.  As  a 
result,  it  took  more  antlerless  licenses 
to  harvest  one  deer  than  previously,” 
Sheffer  pointed  out.  “When  you  mix  in 
the  38,492  unsold  antlerless  licenses  in 
1986,  the  resulting  antlerless  harvest 
was  considerably  below  projections.” 
The  increased  number  of  antlerless 
deer  going  into  last  winter,  which  was 
relatively  mild  and  resulted  in  a 
higher-than-normal  survival  rate,  re- 
sulted in  more  breeders  going  into  the 
fawning  season.  As  the  deer  herd  each 
fall  consists  of  about  40  percent  fawns, 
a large  population  is  projected  for  the 
upcoming  hunting  seasons,  and  the 
1987  allocations  are  planned  to  bring 
about  a population  reduction  of  about 
1.5  percent. 

“Much  of  the  increase  in  licenses  in 
recent  years  has  been  caused  by  the 
need  to  harvest  more  deer  in  southern, 
central  and  western  counties,  and  the 
larger  number  of  licenses  issued  to  take 
one  deer.  To  harvest  one  deer  in  some 
southern  counties  may  require  as  many 
as  ten  antlerless  licenses,”  Sheffer 
points  out,  “and  to  take  just  a few  more 
whitetails  may  require  a big  increase  in 
the  number  of  permits  issued.” 

Sheffer  went  on  to  emphasize  that, 
many  times,  too  much  is  made  of  the 
number  of  permits  issued.  “When 
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more  licenses  are  issued,  everyone 
seems  to  think  more  deer  are  harvested 
(and  fewer  remain).  That  often  may  be 
true,  but  only  on  a county  basis  — it 
doesn’t  necessarily  hold  statewide. 
Every  county  requires  a different  num- 
ber of  licenses  to  harvest  an  antlerless 
deer.  This  number  changes  every  year 
in  every  county. 

“Last  year,  it  took  2.45  antlerless 
licenses  to  harvest  one  Susquehanna 
County  deer,  while  it  took  10.38  in 
Montgomery  County.  If  we  wanted  100 
fewer  Susquehanna  County  deer  but 
100  more  in  Montgomery  County,  we’d 
issue  838  more  licenses  — to  take  the 
same  number  of  deer. 

“Conversely,  it  took  2.58  licenses  to 
tag  a Potter  County  deer,  but  9.28  in 
Chester  County.  If  we  wanted  to  in- 
crease the  Potter  harvest  by  100  and 
reduce  the  Chester  harvest  by  100,  we’d 
issue  670  fewer  licenses,  yet  take  the 
same  number  of  deer. 

“Therefore,  it  isn’t  always  accurate 
to  dwell  on  the  number  of  antlerless 
licenses  allocated.  The  important  thing 
to  consider  is  what’s  happening  to  the 
size  of  the  herd,”  Sheffer  explains. 

The  1987  allocations  are  designed  to 
produce  changes  in  deer  herd  sizes  of 
less  than  one  percent  in  these  21  coun- 
ties: Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Bucks, 
Butler,  Cambria,  Carbon,  Centre, 
Clinton,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Ju- 
niata, Lackawanna,  Lycoming,  Mif- 
flin, Northumberland,  Snyder,  Sus- 


Be  Reminded 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year, 
hunters  will  not  be  permitted  to  hunt 
in  both  the  antlerless  season  and 
the  flintlock  muzzleloader  season. 
Those  wishing  to  participate  in  the 
muzzleloader  season  must  pur- 
chase their  stamps  and  surrender 
their  antlerless  deer  license  applica- 
tions by  September  30. 
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quehanna,  Tioga,  Union,  Washington 
and  Westmoreland. 

Herd  reductions  of  one  through  5 
percent  are  planned  for  these  27  coun- 
ties: Adams,  Blair,  Bradford,  Chester, 
Clarion,  Clearfield,  Columbia,  Cum- 
berland, Delaware,  Elk,  Franklin, 
Greene,  Jefferson,  Lancaster,  Lehigh, 
Luzerne,  McKean,  Perry,  Pike,  Potter, 
Schuylkill,  Somerset,  Sullivan,  Ve- 
nango, Wayne,  Wyoming  and  York. 

Allocations  are  scheduled  to  reduce 


herd  sizes  from  5 through  10  percent 
in  Berks,  Cameron,  Dauphin,  Forest, 
Lebanon,  Montgomery,  Northampton 
and  Warren  Counties. 

Whitetails  will  be  permitted  to  in- 
crease one  percent  in  Monroe  County, 
while  increases  of  5 through  10  percent 
are  desired  in  Beaver,  Bedford,  Craw- 
ford, Erie,  Fayette,  Indiana,  Mercer 
and  Montour  Counties.  In  Lawrence 
County,  the  allocation  is  intended  to 
increase  the  herd  nearly  22  percent. 


ANTLERLESS  DEER  LICENSE 
ALLOCATION  FOR  1987 


County 

Licenses 

Adams 

8,500 

Allegheny 

8,050 

Armstrong 

12,450 

Beaver 

4,650 

Bedford 

8,950 

Berks 

14,250 

Blair 

14,000 

Bradford 

16,000 

Bucks 

13,400 

Butler 

13,950 

Cambria 

7,600 

Cameron 

7,200 

Carbon 

5,100 

Centre 

18,350 

Chester 

8,850 

Clarion 

10,000 

Clearfield 

13,750 

Clinton 

14,000 

Columbia 

8,600 

Crawford 

6,050 

Cumberland 

7,400 

Dauphin 

7,300 

Delaware 

1,200 

Elk 

11,450 

Erie 

4,700 

Fayette 

4,250 

Forest 

9,350 

Franklin 

5,900 

Fulton 

5,150 

Greene 

10,700 

Huntingdon 

16,600 

Indiana 

8,150 

Jefferson 

9,950 

Juniata 

6,500 

County 

Licenses 

Lackawanna 

4,950 

Lancaster 

8,200 

Lawrence 

2,050 

Lebanon 

4,400 

Lehigh 

4,600 

Luzerne 

11,000 

Lycoming 

17,200 

McKean 

15,500 

Mercer 

3,650 

Mifflin 

8,900 

Monroe 

5,500 

Montgomery 

4,000 

Montour 

1,450 

Northampton 

6,200 

Northumberland 

5,100 

Perry 

11,000 

Philadelphia 

— 

Pike 

10,500 

Potter 

18,700 

Schuylkill 

12,000 

Snyder 

3,100 

Somerset 

12,000 

Sullivan 

5,800 

Susquehanna 

9,300 

Tioga 

18,000 

Union 

4,000 

Venango 

11,500 

Warren 

17,200 

Washington 

15,600 

Wayne 

9,000 

Westmoreland 

18,150 

Wyoming 

5,250 

York 

11,600 

TOTAL 

617,700 
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PGC-L-522  REV  1/87  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

HUNTING  LICENSE  APPLICATION 

(Certified  Check  or  Money  Order  in  US  Currency  Required  for  Mail  Orders  from  Non-Residents) 

LICENSE  FEES  ARE  NOT  REFUNDABLE  Agent  Write  In  Agent  Write  In 

Check  Type(s)  Desired  In  Block  Stamp  Number  Stamp  Number 


Res.  Ad.  (17-64  yrs.) 

□ $12.75 

Res.  Ad.  Furtakers  □ $12.75 

Res.  Jr.  (12-16  yrs.) 

□ $ 5.75 

Res.  Jr.  Furtakers  □$5.75 

Res.  Sr.  (65  yrs.  & older) 

□ $10.75 

Res.  Sr.  Furtakers  □ $10.75 

Non-Res.  (Hunt) 

□ $80.75 

Non-Res.  Ad  Furtakers  □$80.75 

Non-Res.  Jr.  (Hunt) 

□ $40.75 

Non-Res.  Jr  Furtakers  □$40.75 

“Muzzleloader 

□ $ 5.50 

* ‘(Cannot  be  purchased  after  September  30th) 

Archery 

□ $ 5.50 

5-day  Non-Resident  Small  Game  Valid  From 

To 

$15.50 

‘Resident  Disabled  War  Veterans  Claim  No. 

Free  □ Claim  No. 

ALL  MAIL  ORDERS  - Add  $.75  POSTAGE  Furtakers  Back  Tag  No. 

■Available  only  from  County  Treasurers  T0TAL  Hunting  Back  Tag  No._ 

PRINT  PLAINLY 


Name  

(First) 

Legal  Residence 

City 


(Middle  Initial)  (Last) 

(Street  or  R F.D  ) 

State 


(Occupation) 


(Zip  Code) 


Phone  No.(  ) 

(County  of  Residence)  (Area  code)  (Official  Use,  PGC  Only) 

Color  Color 

Age Hair Eyes Weight Height 

Date  of  Birth Sex:  □ Male  □ Female 

Place  of  Birth 

(Post  Office)  (State)  (Nation)  Resident  of  Pennsylvania  since 

I present  the  following  as  evidence  that  I have  completed  the  required  hunter  education  course  or  have 
held  a hunting  license  in  a prior  year:  or  I am  currently  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  have  been 
discharged  under  honorable  conditions  within  6 mo.  of  application. 

Hunter  Education  Training  Certificate  or  Military  Papers 

Date 


A hunting  license  from  a prior  year 

State  Year  License# 

I am  unable  to  produce  a prior  hunting  license,  but  certify  below  that  I did  hold  a hunting  license 

issued  by in  a prior  year. 

(State,  Province,  etc.) 

Agents  Not  Responsible  for  Licenses  lost  by  Mailing. 

Mail  Application  and  correct  amount  of  fee  (Include  $.75  postage)  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION,  LICENSE  DIVISION,  HARRISBURG,  PA.  17105-1567.  (DO  NOT  SEND  STAMPS).  All 

applicants  must  present  proof  of  Hunter  Safety  Training  or  prior  hunting  license.  (Preferably  a photostatic 
copy).  5-day  Non-Resident  Small  Game  License  not  valid  for  turkey  or  big  game.  Mail  orders  for  Resident 
Hunting  Licenses  must  include  positive  proof  of  residency  in  this  Commonwealth. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  CORRECTNESS 


I certify  that  all  of  the  above  information  and  documents  presented  are  true  and  correct  and  that  my  hunting 
privileges  are  not  revoked  for  this  license  year. 

(X) 

(Signature  of  Applicant  plus  parent  or  guardian  for  persons  under  age  1 7)  (Date) 

I hereby  certify  that  applicant  has  properly  identified  himself/herself  and  in  my  opinion  is  entitled  to 
license(s)  listed. 

Signature  of  Issuing  Agent) / 


(FORM  OF  ID  USED) 


Goose  Blind  Applications 


APPLICATIONS  for  hunting  from 
/jl goose  blinds  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  two  controlled 
hunting  areas  at  Pymatuning  and  Mid- 
dle Creek  will  be  accepted  from  Septem- 
ber 1 through  September  20. 

Hunters  are  permitted  to  apply  to  only 
one  of  the  two  areas.  If  a person  applies 
to  both  areas,  that  person  will  not  be 
eligible  to  hunt  on  either. 

A hunter  will  be  permitted  only  one 
hunting  trip  to  a controlled  goose  shoot- 
ing area.  If  a person  hunts  geese  on  one 
area,  that  person  will  not  be  eligible  to 
return  to  that  facility  as  a hunter  this 
year,  and  that  person  will  not  be  eligible 
to  hunt  on  the  other  controlled  goose 
shooting  area  in  1987. 

Drawings  will  be  held  by  the  Game 
Commission  at  Pymatuning  and  Middle 
Creek  in  late  September  to  select  blind 
holders  for  both  controlled  shooting 
areas. 

Three  Guests 

A reservation  will  entitle  the  applicant 
to  bring  not  more  than  three  guests.  The 
guests  must  be  present  to  register. 

At  Middle  Creek,  there  will  be  four 
shooting  days  each  week  of  the  season, 
on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays.  Shooting  at  Pymatuning  will 
also  take  place  on  four  days,  but  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Satur- 
days. 

Applications  for  goose  blinds  at  Mid- 
dle Creek  and  Pymatuning  are  a part  of 
the  1987-88  Hunting  Digest  supplied 
with  the  hunting  license.  To  apply,  a 
hunter  simply  fills  out  the  application 
and  then  mails  it  to  the  management 
area  of  his  or  her  choice. 

The  official  application  form  printed 
in  the  Digest  must  be  used. 

Pymatuning  applications  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Pymatuning  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area,  RD  1,  Hartstown,  PA  16131, 
and  Middle  Creek  applications  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Mid- 
dle Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area, 


RD  1,  Newmanstown,  PA  17073. 

The  applicant’s  1987-88  hunting 
license  number,  including  the  letter, 
must  be  listed  on  the  application.  Appli- 
cations must  be  received  no  earlier  than 
September  1 but  no  later  than  September 
20;  if  the  application  is  received  earlier 
than  September  1 or  later  than  Septem- 
ber 20,  the  application  will  be  rejected. 

Not  Transferable 

Only  successful  applicants,  as  deter- 
mined in  the  drawings,  will  be  notified. 
Reservations  are  not  transferable. 

The  successful  applicant  whose  name 
appears  on  the  Pymatuning  reservation 
must  present  the  reservation  in  person  at 
the  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management 
Area  headquarters  (registration  build- 
ing) located  on  Legislative  Route  20006 
between  Hartstown  and  Linesville  about 
four  miles  north  of  Hartstown,  and  Mid- 
dle Creek  reservations  must  be  presented 
at  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  visitors  center  on  Hopeland 
Road  about  two  miles  south  of  Klein- 
feltersville. 

Hunters  should  arrive  at  least  one 
hour  before  shooting  time  to  allow  for 
the  issuance  of  permits.  All  reservations 
for  any  one  day  will  be  valid  only  up  to 
one-half  hour  before  shooting  time  on 
the  specified  day. 

A federal  migratory  bird  hunting 
stamp  (duck  stamp)  is  required  to  hunt 
geese  and  ducks.  1987-88  hunting 
licenses  and  duck  stamps  must  be  pre- 
sented at  the  check  station. 

Only  one  official  application  per  per- 
son may  be  submitted.  Anyone  submit- 
ting more  than  one  application  for  a res- 
ervation will  have  all  applications 
rejected.  Further,  individuals  filing  more 
than  one  application  or  hunting  more 
than  one  time  per  season  on  a controlled 
goose  hunting  area  in  the  state  will  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  hunting  on  these 
areas  for  three  years. 

Provisions  have  been  made  at  both 
Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  to  ac- 
commodate handicapped  persons. 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  goose  blinds  at  Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  are  part  of  the  1987-88 
Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest  supplied  with  each  license. 


Shooting  hours  for  the  controlled 
goose  hunting  area  at  Pymatuning  are 
from  one- half  hour  before  sunrise  until 
noon.  On  the  Middle  Creek  controlled 
area,  shooting  hours  are  from  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  until  1:30  p.m. 
Hunting  starts  at  9 a. m.  at  Pymatuning 
on  October  31.  There  is  no  hunting  from 
goose  blinds  at  Middle  Creek  on  October 
31. 

Fifty  Hunters 

In  addition  to  the  goose  hunting  area, 
there  are  also  two  controlled  duck  shoot- 
ing areas  at  Pymatuning.  Fifty  hunters 
can  be  accommodated  at  a time  in  each 
of  these  two  areas. 

Shooting  days  for  the  Pymatuning 
duck  areas  are  also  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  duck 
area  shooting  hours  are  the  same  as  for 
the  goose  area.  While  these  duck  areas 
are  controlled  shooting  sections,  there 
are  no  advance  reservations. 

A drawing  is  held  each  morning  to 
determine  the  100  hunters  who  will 
qualify  for  that  day.  Those  using  the 
duck  areas  must  check  in  at  the  registra- 
tion building. 

This  year  there  will  again  be  four  duck 
shooting  blinds  at  Middle  Creek,  with  a 
drawing  each  shooting  day  to  determine 


the  winners  of  these  blinds.  A hunter 
may  take  a goose  from  a Middle  Creek 
duck  blind;  however,  a hunter  is  limited 
to  one  goose  per  year  from  the  controlled 
shooting  section  at  Middle  Creek. 

A hunter  is  also  limited  to  one  goose 
per  year  on  the  controlled  goose  hunting 
area  at  Pymatuning. 

Ducks  may  be  taken  by  hunters  using 
the  goose  blinds  at  both  Middle  Creek 
and  Pymatuning,  within  other  existing 
federal  and  state  regulations  for  water- 
fowl.  Waterfowl  hunters  are  required  to 
use  steel  shot  at  Middle  Creek  and  Pyma- 
tuning. 

Hunters  are  reminded  that  the  1987 
waterfowl  seasons  will  not  be  established 
until  late  August  or  early  September, 
after  the  federal  government  draws  up  its 
framework.  Waterfowlers  are  urged  to 
wait  until  Pennsylvania  seasons  are  an- 
nounced before  submitting  their  blind 
applications  to  Pymatuning  or  Middle 
Creek. 
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Thanks . . . 


I DON’T  KNOW  who  you  are,  but  I 
want  to  thank  you.  I hunted  your 
land  last  year  and  took  a fat  doe  off  it  in 
antlerless  season.  I spent  an  altogether 
wonderful  winter  day  with  my  friends 
out  in  your  woods.  I don’t  know  who 
you  are  because  there  weren’t  any  signs 
around  and,  though  I know  it’s  no  ex- 
cuse, I never  took  the  trouble  to  find 
out.  Maybe  you’re  in  one  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  landowner  cooperative 
programs,  maybe  you’re  a timber  com- 
pany or  an  absentee  owner  who  lives 
far  away  in  a big  city,  or  maybe  you’re 
just  the  farmer  down  the  road  who  lets 
us  use  your  back  acreage. 

I guess  I had  other  things  on  my 
mind  that  day  — at  first,  where  a deer 
and  I might  rendezvous,  and  later,  get- 
ting my  deer  skinned  and  a hot  shower 
for  myself.  I should  have  found  out 
who  you  were  and  dropped  you  a 
thank  you  note  or  looked  you  up  and 
shaken  your  hand.  I didn’t  at  the  time, 
but  perhaps  this  will  make  up  a little 
for  that  oversight.  Though  we  may  not 
always  take  the  time  to  say  it,  we 
hunters  are  grateful  to  private  land- 
owners  who  open  their  property  to  us, 
who  let  us  enjoy  their  wild  lands  and 
wildlife  and,  consequently,  ourselves. 

Earlier  this  year  I attended  a land- 
owner  appreciation  dinner  in  my  home 
county,  organized  by  the  county  level 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  The 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 


banquet  drew  over  400  people,  both 
sportsmen  and  landowners,  who  were 
the  guests  of  sportsmen  or  their  clubs. 
An  informal  poll  taken  at  the  time  dis- 
closed that,  just  through  those  present, 
over  33,000  acres  in  one  small  county 
were  open  to  public  hunting  and  rec- 
reation. The  yearly  dinner  is  one  way 
local  sportsmen  have  of  telling  these 
people  that  we  appreciate  having  ac- 
cess to  their  property  and  how  impor- 
tant their  indulgence  is  to  our  sport. 

Indulgence 

I say  “indulgence”  because  that’s 
often  what  it  is.  Without  the  good  will 
and  tolerance  of  private  landowners, 
those  of  us  who  enjoy  the  outdoors 
would  be  confined  to  publicly  held 
acreage.  Though  Pennsylvania  has  an 
excellent  system  of  Game  Lands,  state 
forests  and  park  lands,  not  all  of  us  live 
near  such  properties.  In  fact,  their 
availability  is  an  inverse  proportion. 
The  largest  population  lives  the  far- 
thest from  the  biggest  tracts  of  public 
land,  such  as  those  in  the  northcentral 
mountains,  while  public  lands  near 
urban  areas  are  either  nonexistent  or 
small  and  overcrowded,  especially  on 
prime  small  game  and  buck  season 
Saturdays.  Without  the  cooperation  of 
private  property  owners,  we  hunters 
would  be  standing  three  deep  on  these 
public  lands  or  would  have  to  give  up 
the  sport  completely.  Landowners  who 
leave  their  acreage  open  are  what  make 
the  sport  at  all  possible  in  many  areas. 

Unfortunately,  where  open  land’s 
needed  most  is  where  it  is  being  lost  the 
fastest  to  posting.  Sure,  the  so-called 
slob  hunter  is  a factor,  the  hoodlum  in 
blaze  orange  who  ignores  game  laws 
and  common  decency,  but  land  is 
posted  against  hunter  entry  for  a lot  of 
other  reasons  too. 

Not  long  ago,  I lived  in  an  area  with 
a rather  high  population.  It  had  exten- 
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PROPERTY  OWNERS  give  us  a place  to  wander  with  gun  or  camera,  perhaps  creating  a 
future  leader  in  conservation.  If  I haven’t  said  it  before,  landowner,  thanks. 


sive  forests  as  well,  so  hunters  from  two 
of  the  largest  metropolitan  areas  on  the 
East  Coast  converged  there,  as  well  as 
the  locals.  The  posted  property  in  that 
area  couldn’t  be  opened  to  the  public 
by  all  the  good  sportsmanship  in  the 
world.  It  was  closed  by  individuals  or 
clubs  as  private  hunting  preserves. 
Some  of  the  land  there  was  controlled 
by  owners  or  lessees  who  lived  a hun- 
dred miles  away  and  rarely  used  it,  but 
the  rest  of  us,  who  lived  just  a half-mile 
from  it,  were  shut  out.  From  my  home 
I had  a beautiful  view,  but  that  was  all. 
The  surrounding  hills  all  wore  “Keep 
Out”  signs. 

Domino  Effect 

While  I lived  there,  posting  had  a 
domino  effect.  As  land  was  closed  for 
private  hunting  use,  sportsmen  who 
had  used  it  before  were  forced  onto  the 
remaining  open  land,  which  in  turn 
was  posted  for  the  same  reason  or  be- 
cause the  landowners  didn’t  want  the 
sudden  influx  of  uncontrolled  numbers 
of  gunners.  With  this  state  becoming 
increasingly  urbanized,  and  huntable 
land  at  a premium  in  many  regions, 
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there’s  no  likely  end  in  sight  for  the 
private  preserve  trend.  I think  it  would 
be  a shame,  though,  if  the  little  parcels 
we  each  could  get  control  of,  through 
sale  or  lease,  were  all  we  were  allowed 
to  hunt,  when  we  could  have  shared  so 
much.  I think  it  would  not  only  se- 
verely limit,  but  cheapen,  the  outdoor 
experience. 

I’ve  no  argument  with  a landowner 
who  puts  up  a “Hunting  by  Permission 
Only”  sign.  It’s  reasonable  that  a per- 
son would  want  to  know  who  is  using 
his  property,  where  they  will  be  hunt- 
ing, and  tell  them  where  they  should  or 
shouldn’t  park  their  car.  Whenever  I 
can,  I like  to  find  out  who  owns  the 
land  I plan  to  hunt  and  talk  to  him,  or 
her,  before  using  it.  By  chatting  with 
the  owner.  I’ve  often  been  given  tips  on 
where  to  find  game  and  have  occasion- 
ally found  a new  friend. 

Talking  to  some  of  the  landowners  at 
the  appreciation  dinner,  I heard  tales 
of  the  abuses  these  fine  people  have  put 
up  with  through  the  years.  Usually  it 
was  some  slob  whose  car  blocked  a 
gate,  who  drove  on  a planted  field,  left 
garbage,  or  shot  where  he  shouldn’t 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a 96-page  collection  of 
delicious  recipes  submitted  bv 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  It 
includes  methods  of  preparing 
all  kinds  of  game  available 
in  Pennsylvania,  plus  some 
recipes  for  moose,  elk.  and  other 
species.  $4.00  delivered  from 
GAME  NEWS  office. 


have.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  the  same 
group  of  miscreants  had  made  the 
rounds  throughout  the  county.  I do 
have  to  congratulate  these  property 
owners  for  still  leaving  their  land  open. 
It’s  a testament  to  their  good  judgment 
and  patience  that  they’ve  realized  these 
troublemakers  are  just  a few  rotten 
apples  and  that  the  rest  of  us  are  all 
pretty  sound.  We’re  the  “silent  major- 
ity” of  good  sportsmen  who  may  not 
have  stopped  to  say  “thanks”  in  so 
many  words,  but  who  perhaps  have 
done  so  by  creating  no  problems. 

Punished  Indiscriminately 

I’m  glad  these  landowners  are  not 
like  my  old  grade  school  teacher,  who 
punished  indiscriminately.  I'll  never 
forget  the  injustice  of  the  days  I stayed 
after  class,  hands  folded  on  my  desk 
while  spring  played  outside  the  win- 
dow. The  whole  class  had  to  stay  in,  the 
few  wrongdoers  and  the  rest  of  us  who 
had  behaved,  all  punished  because  that 
was  easiest  for  the  teacher.  It  didn’t 
solve  the  problem  though.  The  “bad 
kids”  still  misbehaved,  while  the  “good 
kids”  had  suffered  for  nothing. 

I hope  that  if  a landowner  does  have 
trouble  from  one  or  two  slob  hunters, 
he’ll  remember  the  rest  of  us,  who’ve 
been  “good  kids”  and  not  slap  up  the 
“Stay  Out”  signs  on  us  all  as  an  easy 
answer.  I hope  he’ll  give  hunters  a sec- 
ond chance.  If  something  like  litter  or  a 
broken  fence  is  a problem,  contacting 
a local  sportsman’s  club  will  usually 
bring  out  help  to  correct  it,  rather  than 
see  the  land  closed.  Having  land  posted 
through  something  that  was  not  of 
your  doing,  especially  if  you  could  have 
helped  remedy  the  problem,  is  a pun- 
ishment indeed. 

Property  owners,  your  forests  and 
fields  mean  more  than  you  can  ever 
know.  They’re  not  just  unplowed,  un- 
developed, untimbered  acres.  To  us 
sportsmen  and  outdoor  enthusiasts, 
these  wild  lands  are  our  lifeblood. 
They  give  us  a place  to  wander  with 
gun  or  camera,  where  splashes  of  sun 


and  shadow  play  across  a woodland 
floor,  where  a grouse’s  drumming 
echoes  through  ghost-gray  trees,  where 
the  glimpse  of  a whitetail  makes  a 
heart  go  flip-flop.  Who  knows,  some 
future  leader  in  conservation  may  de- 
velop his  love  for  the  land  from  your 
land.  You  certainly  are  providing 
memories  for  the  rest  of  us,  giving  us 
the  stuff  for  the  soul  that  gets  us 
through  the  workweek,  that  makes  our 
life  worthwhile.  I don’t  know  about 
you,  but  I think  being  able  to  do  that 
for  another  is  a privilege  beyond  com- 
pare. If  I haven't  said  it  before,  land- 
owner,  thanks  for  doing  that  for  me. 
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In  Memoriam 


Kermit  W.  Dale 

1926-1986 
Land  Manager 
Southcentral  Region 
24  years  service 

Robert  H.  Sphar 

1919-1986 
P-R  Area  Leader 
Northwest  Region 
Retired  1980;  32  years  service 

Gerald  W.  Cypher! 

1918-1986 

Game  Conservation  Officer 
Manager  1 
Harrisburg  Office 
Retired  1978;  32  years  service 

Joseph  S.  Chick 

1907-1986 

Conservation  Information  Assistant 
Southcentral  Region 
Retired  1969;  29  years  service 

Vern  A.  VanOrder 

1909-1987 

Law  Enforcement  Assistant 
Northcentral  Region 
Retired  1971;  34  years  service 


Robert  S.  Lichtenberger 

1914-1987 

Deputy  Executive  Director 
Retired  1975;  39  years  service 

Donald  E.  Watson 

1936-1987 

Game  Conservation  Officer 
Supervisor 
Northcentral  Region 
27  years  service 

John  R.  Spahr 

1898-1987 

Game  Conservation  Officer 
Adams  County 

Retired  1963;  42  years  service 


Joseph  C.  Hess 

1940-1987 
Semi-skilled  laborer 
Northeast  Region 
I8V2  years  service 

John  P.  Eicholtz 

1912-1987 

Game  Conservation  Officer 
Lancaster  County 
Retired  1974;  33V2  years  service 


m 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


Colonial  Rifleman  in  the  American  Revolution,  by  Joe  D.  Huddleston,  George 
Shumway,  publisher,  RD  7,  York,  PA  17402,  large  format,  70  pp.,  $22.70  delivered.  This 
attractive  volume,  another  in  the  Longrifle  series,  traces  and  evaluates  the  effects  this 
weapon  had  on  the  outcome  of  the  Revolution.  Huddleston  concentrates  on  battles 
where  the  longrifle  made  a real  difference  in  the  outcome,  and  uses  quotes  of  actual 
witnesses  rather  than  opinions  or  comments  of  later  writers  to  bolster  his  theme.  This 
book  shows  how  the  efficiency  of  the  longrifle  became  apparent  to  commanders,  who 
learned  to  deploy  riflemen  as  key  components  in  battle  strategies.  It  will  appeal  to  both 
history  buffs  and  shooting  enthusiasts. 

Wingshooters  Autumn,  Willow  Creek  Press,  PO.  Box  300,  Wautoma,  Wl  54982,  256 
pp.,  $65.  This  pleasing  blend  of  provocative  writing  and  outstanding  photographs  took 
nearly  two  years  to  compile.  Some  of  the  finest  outdoor  writing  of  all  time,  consisting  of  12 
short  stories  and  68  excerpts,  is  interspersed  among  110  full-page  color  photographs. 
Divided  into  two  sections,  “The  Marshes”  and  “The  Uplands,”  this  lavish  volume  will 
excite  the  hunting  urge  in  bird  hunters  of  all  sorts. 
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THERE  SEEMS  TO  be  one  major  con- 
sideration on  everyone’s  mind  in 
July— how  to  keep  cool.  We  spend  a good 
deal  of  time  at  Cowan’s  Gap  lake  during 
July,  and  we’re  usually  not  alone.  While  we 
all  like  the  sunshine,  some  rain  is  neces- 
sary to  the  crops  that  Fulton  County’s 
farmers  depend  on  to  pay  the  bills.  Most 
Indians  did  some  farming  and  those  in  the 
East  were  quite  dependant  on  their  crops. 
Ned  Smith,  Pennsylvania’s  premier  out- 
doorsman,  put  it  this  way  in  his  book  Gone 
for  the  Day: 

“Few  people  realize  the  tremendous 
contribution  Indian-developed  plants  have 
made  to  the  world’s  economy.  Modern 
corn  was  once  the  maize  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  Susquehannocks  were  cultivating 
it  in  sizable  fields  along  the  river  that  bears 
their  name  when  the  first  Europeans 
arrived  in  the  New  World.  Tobacco  was 
domesticated  by  the  red  man,  who  taught 
the  world  how  to  use  it  as  snuff  or  smoke  it 
in  cigars,  cigarettes,  which  they  rolled  in 
corn  leaves,  or  pipes  made  of  stone  or 
pottery.  Potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes, 
beans,  pumpkins,  and  squashes  were 
other  Indian  gifts  to  the  appetites  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.”  A few  more  of  the  amaz- 
ing contributions  of  our  native  Americans. 

Phone  Call  of  the  Month 

Me:  Hello,  Game  Commission. 

Caller:  There’s  a deer  laying  down  here 
and  it's  been  laying  here  for  a week. 

Me:  Why  didn’t  you  call  me  a week  ago? 
Caller:  Well,  it  didn’t  stink  then. 

July  1 — I head  out  this  morning  to  check 
the  beaver  problem  in  Burnt  Cabins  at  the 
grist  mill.  The  beavers  haven’t  rebuilt  the 
dam  as  yet,  and  I hope  they  don’t.  I have 
problems  standing  up  in  a canoe  in  a cul- 
vert. After  I leave  there,  I pick  up  a road- 
killed  deer  and  then  head  back  to  the 
office.  It’s  time  for  those  reports  again. 

July  2—1  finish  up  the  monthlies  and 
head  for  Huntingdon.  I need  some  targets 
and  a few  laughs,  both  of  which  I can  get  at 
Huntingdon.  On  the  way  down,  I pick  up 
another  roadkilled  deer. 

July  3— I head  down  to  Pleasant  Ridge 
and  Sipes  Mill  this  morning  to  check  on  a 
deer  in  a field  that  one  of  my  informants 
thinks  was  shot.  The  deer  has  a bullet  hole 
in  the  top  of  its  head.  Someone  may  have 
hit  and  crippled  this  deer  and  then  finished 
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it  off.  Either  that  or  he’s  a darn  good  shot. 

July  6 — I conduct  a practice  shoot  for  the 
Fulton  County  deputy  pistol  team  today. 
Every  year  the  Game  Commission  con- 
ducts a statewide  deputy  pistol  match  at 
the  Scotia  Range  near  State  College. 
Barry  Warner  started  these  matches  last 
year,  and  they  have  gone  a long  way  in 
arousing  the  interest  of  the  deputies  and 
field  officers.  We  have  some  very  good 
shots  among  Fulton  County  deputies,  but 
other  areas  of  the  state  have  some  excel- 
lent shooters  and  we  need  practice  if  we 
hope  to  place  in  the  competition. 

July  8— It’s  that  time  of  the  year  again. 
Two  deer  are  found  shot  in  a field  west  of 
Needmore,  and  one  of  them  is  still  alive.  I 
find  the  two  about  30  yards  from  the  road 
in  a clover  field.  Whoever  shot  these  deer 
had  to  know  he  killed  them,  or  one  anyway, 
because  the  growth  in  this  field  isn’t  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  high.  Both  were 
shot  high  in  the  back,  killing  one  and  para- 
lyzing the  other.  I gather  all  the  information 
I can  get,  which  isn’t  much,  and  then  load 
the  deer. 

July  9—1  spend  some  time  in  the  office 
this  morning  and  then  pick  up  Deputy  Dick 
Carbaugh  and  head  into  the  area  of  yester- 
day’s deer  killings.  We  talk  to  some  people 
and  find  one  man  who  thought  he  heard 
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shots  about  10  p.m.  on  the  night  in  ques- 
tion. He  had  seen  a black  car  head  into 
this  area  minutes  before  he  heard  the 
shots.  He  had  also  seen  this  car  spotlight- 
ing about  a week  before.  We  thank  him 
and  head  back  to  the  area.  A search  turns 
up  nothing  that  we  can  use,  so  the  informa- 
tion on  the  car  is  all  we  have.  It’s  not  much, 
but  it’s  a start. 

July  14  — I pick  up  another  roadkilled 
deer  this  morning  and  then  head  down  to 
State  Game  Lands  65  to  see  if  anyone  has 
been  driving  around  the  gate  again.  Every- 
thing is  fine  here  and  I head  home  to  pre- 
pare for  several  programs  I have  coming 
up.  In  the  evening  I attend  a Ducks  Unlim- 
ited meeting.  There  is  some  discussion  on 
locating  an  area  in  the  county  for  a water- 
fowl  project.  Dave  Hyle  has  some  ideas  on 
an  area.  On  my  way  out  the  door  after  the 
meeting  breaks  up,  I meet  CpI.  John  Zech- 
man  coming  in.  Someone  had  just  called 
the  State  Police  barracks  about  spotlight- 
ing in  an  area  known  as  the  Narrows,  and 
he  was  heading  out  to  check  it  over  when 
he  saw  my  car  in  the  parking  lot.  We  look 
things  over  but  can  find  no  one.  This  is  a 
dead-end  road  and  we  figure  that  whoever 
was  doing  the  spotlighting  must  live 
around  here.  Here  we  go  again. 

July  15  — I spend  some  time  in  the  Nar- 
rows and  the  Burnt  Cabins  area,  just  to 
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make  sure  that  someone  knows  I’m  think- 
ing about  them. 

July  17— After  picking  up  another  road- 
killed  deer,  I head  into  the  State  Police 
Barracks  for  a meeting  with  Troopers 
Good  and  Bill  Watson  to  see  about  setting 
up  a Fulton  County  Crime  Solvers  chapter 
in  this  area.  Bill  has  some  good  ideas  and 
we  decide  to  give  it  a try.  After  the  meeting, 
I pick  up  Deputy  Jim  Butts  and  we  do  some 
night  patrol  in  Licking  Creek  Township.  I 
want  to  get  a general  idea  of  the  spotlight- 
ing activity  here,  so  we  spend  several 
hours  driving  around  and  looking  things 
over.  There  isn’t  much  activity,  so  we  wrap 
it  up  about  midnight. 

July  18—  I get  a call  this  morning  from  a 
confidential  informant.  This  guy  is  so  con- 
fidential that  he  won’t  even  tell  me  who  he 
is.  He  states  that  his  neighbor  has  a fawn 
deer  at  his  place,  so  CpI.  Zechman  and  I 
go  down  to  check  it  out.  There  is  a fawn 
deer  there  all  right.  It  is  kind  of  skinny  and 
has  an  ear  infection  that  these  people  are 
trying  to  clear  up.  I ask  them  where  they 
got  it  and  they  say  their  young  son  found  it 
in  their  neighbor’s  barn  lot.  The  deer  was  a 
mess  so  he  brought  it  home  to  try  to  doctor 
it  up.  I ask  them  which  neighbor,  and  they 
tell  me. 

We  go  over  there  and  I find  out  this  is  the 
guy  who  called  to  begin  with.  I ask  him  if 
he  had  the  deer  and  he  says  he  did.  I ask 
him  if  he  knows  that  picking  up  fawn  deer 
from  the  wild  is  against  the  law.  He  says  it 
is  none  of  my  concern  as  he  got  it  in  Mary- 
land. I inform  him  that  I am  also  a Deputy 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  agent  and  inform 
him  of  what  the  federal  law  is  and  what  the 
fine  is  under  federal  law.  He  then  says  that 
it  was  in  Pennsylvania  after  all,  and  the 
only  reason  he  picked  it  up  was  that  its 
mother  had  abandoned  it.  I don’t  accept 
that.  He  settles  on  a field  acknowledgment 
of  guilt.  We  go  back  and  get  the  fawn  and  I 
sell  it  to  a man  in  Juniata  County  who  has  a 
deer  propagating  permit.  The  deer  is  tame 
now,  which  is  the  only  hope  it  has,  though 
that’s  a sad  life  for  a wild  animal.  The 
money  from  the  sale  of  the  deer  goes  into 
the  Game  Fund. 

July  20— The  day  is  spent  at  a firearms 
class  for  the  Fulton  County  deputy  team. 
We’re  trying. 

July  22  — I spend  some  time  in  the  office 
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Question 

May  I enter  a State  Game  Propagation 
Area  in  pursuit  of  game  which  I have 
wounded? 

Answer 

No.  You  may  not  enter  a State  Game 
Propagation  Area.  In  the  event  wounded 
game  enters  a State  Game  Propagation 
Area,  the  game  may  not  be  retrieved  un- 
less the  hunter  is  accompanied  by  a rep- 
resentative of  the  Game  Commission. 


doing  a newspaper  release  and  a wildlife 
impact  checklist.  In  the  afternoon  I get 
some  information  on  a farmer  in  the  Buck 
Valley  area  who  killed  a deer  last  night.  I 
pick  up  Deputies  Dave  Layton  and  Bill 
Printz  and  we  check  it  out.  This  individual 
farms  a lot  of  ground  and  doesn’t  try  to  lie 
to  us.  The  only  violation  is  a failure  to  re- 
port. After  explaining  the  law,  we  issue  him 
a warning.  He  says  that  he  will  report  from 
now  on  and  I believe  him. 

July  23— After  picking  up  and  disposing 
of  two  more  roadkilled  deer,  I head  over  to 
Boyd  Cromer’s  farm  to  see  if  he  has  heard 
anything  on  the  deer-proof  fencing  he 
applied  for  in  February.  He  hasn’t.  I stop  at 
the  State  Police  barracks  and  find  they  are 
about  to  check  on  some  marijuana  with 
the  State  Police  helicopter.  They  want  to 
know  if  I’m  available  to  assist.  You  betcha. 
Nothing  is  turned  up  this  time  and  I spend 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  patrolling  the  War- 
fordsburg  area. 

July  24— I spend  the  day  checking  some 
access  to  State  Game  Lands  124  east  of 
Webster  Mills.  An  old  road  going  up  to  this 
area— Hunter  Road  — is  the  topic  of  some 
pretty  heated  discussions.  Some  hunters 
are  complaining  that  the  road  is  being 
blocked  by  an  individual  who  has  no  right 
to  gate  it  as  this  has  been  a through  road  to 
Franklin  County  for  years.  I can’t  learn  any- 
thing on  it  one  way  or  the  other  and  decide 
to  get  with  Land  Management  Officer 
Steve  Schweitzer  and  see  if  he  knows  any- 
thing about  it.  That  night  I take  a look 
around  the  area  where  the  deer  killings 
occurred  earlier  in  the  month. 

July  25—  I do  some  time  payment  sched- 
ule checking  with  the  magistrates  this 


afternoon  and  in  the  evening  pick  up  Dep- 
uty Dick  Carbaugh.  We  go  to  the  area 
where  the  deer  were  killed  on  the  8th,  set 
up  and  watch  until  about  midnight.  No  one 
comes  around  working  a light,  so  we  do 
some  patrolling  to  see  if  we  can  see  some 
lights.  No  luck.  However,  while  sitting  and 
discussing  the  incident,  we  think  we  might 
know  who  the  car  belongs  to.  This  guy  was 
arrested  by  us  and  the  State  Police  last 
year  after  he  tried  to  run  over  one  of  my 
deputies.  We  thought  he  had  moved  to 
West  Virginia,  but  the  car  matches  the  de- 
scription of  his,  and  it’s  obvious  that  these 
deer  were  killed  for  spite,  as  no  effort  was 
made  to  pick  them  up.  This  sounds  about 
his  speed,  so  we  decide  to  try  to  find  out  if 
he  is  back  in  the  area. 

July  26— After  working  on  the  Hunter 
Education  class  schedule  awhile,  I get  a 
call  from  a person  who  thinks  there  might 
be  an  eagle  lying  dead  in  a field  up  near 
Shade  Gap.  That  isn’t  my  district.  District 
Game  Protector  Don  Adams  has  that  area, 
but  the  directions  are  kind  of  skimpy  so 
Deputy  Jim  Butts  and  I decide  to  take  a run 
up  there  and  see  if  we  can  find  it  before 
bothering  Don  with  it.  We  find  the  area  the 
informant  was  talking  about  but  can  find 
nothing  in  the  field,  eagle  or  otherwise. 
Although  we  come  up  with  nothing  in  this 
case,  I want  to  impress  upon  the  public 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  worthless 
information.  We  may  not  be  able  to  make 
an  arrest  on  that  incident,  but  the  informa- 
tion is  squirreled  away  for  possible  use 
later.  You,  the  public,  are  our  eyes  and  ears 
and  even  though  you  don't  want  to  testify, 
and  no  arrest  is  made  on  a particular  inci- 
dent, many  times  a pattern  will  emerge 
that  will  enable  us  to  set  something  up  on 
our  own.  So  keep  the  information  coming. 


Dateline-Outdoors 

Dateline-Outdoors  is  a special  one-time  publication  on  Pennsylvania  hunting 
and  fishing  put  together  from  contributions  by  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  and  edited  by  Scott  Weidensaul.  The  28-page  tabloid 
newspaper  includes  informative  and  entertaining  pieces  on  grouse,  deer  and 
gobblers  by  Nick  Sisley,  Gerald  Almy  and  Tom  Fegely.  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer,  Keith 
Schuyler  and  other  well  known  writers  cover  bass  and  brookie  fishing  and  other 
outdoor  subjects.  Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  all  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
Dateline-Outdoors  go  to  a POWA-sponsored  educational  fund  to  help  Pennsyl- 
vania youngsters  learn  more  about  hunting,  fishing  and  conservation.  Dateline- 
Outdoors  costs  only  $1.50,  delivered,  from  Dennis  Scharadin,  Box  56,  Schuylkill 
Haven,  PA  17972. 
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THE  RING  ROAD,  Highway  1, 
makes  a circle  around  Iceland, 
following  the  coast  and  avoiding  the 
jumbled,  volcanic  interior.  At  its  best  it 
is  a two-lane  asphalt  that  pinches  in  for 
bridges;  elsewhere  it  is  washpan 
gravel,  leading  past  lonely  farms,  en- 
tering tiny  coastal  towns,  the  houses 
with  tin  walls  and  roofs  painted  in  gay 
colors,  fishing  boats  in  the  harbor,  men 
in  yellow  slickers  working.  From  a bus 
on  the  Ring  Road  you  see  gulls,  and 
seabirds  nesting  in  colonies  on  cliffs, 
and  oystercatchers  that  leap  up  from 
the  ground  in  panic,  their  orange  bills 
clacking,  bodies  rock  steady,  wings 
swiftly  rowing  the  air.  In  sheltered 
coves,  eider  ducks  bob  in  the  sea  or  sit 
and  rest  on  spits  of  black  sand,  their 
big-billed  heads  tucked  back  along 
their  bodies. 

Aedur 

The  drake  eider— in  Icelandic, 
aedur,  like  “either”  pronounced  in  the 
British  manner— is  a beautiful  bird 
with  a black  belly  and  tail,  a white 
breast  and  back,  and  a white  head 
with  a black  cap;  the  hen  is  the  color  of 
dry  grass.  Eiders  breed  on  grassy  is- 
lands, along  estuaries,  and  in  fields 
near  the  coast.  The  pairs  crowd  to- 
gether by  the  hundreds,  each  drab  hen 
on  her  nest,  each  bright  male  standing 
by.  The  nest  is  simple,  a gathering  of 
seaweed,  grass,  and  moss,  its  central 
cup  lined  with  down  from  the  female’s 
breast.  Many  farmers  protect  eiders, 
fencing  in  the  nest  sites  and  shooting  on 
sight  the  great  black-backed  gulls, 
fearsome  predators  that  eat  eggs,  kill 
ducklings,  and  even  attack  weakened 
adult  ducks.  Carrying  canvas  bags,  the 
farmers  circulate  among  the  nests  after 
the  broods  have  gone,  collecting  the 
down.  Each  nest  yields  about  17  grams 
of  down,  a bit  over  half  an  ounce,  add- 
ing up  to  a national  total  of  several 
tons.  Eiderdown,  gray  and  soft,  is  used 
to  fill  coats,  pillows,  and  comforters. 

Nineteen  species  of  ducks  breed  in 
Iceland.  Following  the  eider,  the  scaup 
and  the  tufted  duck  are  the  most  nu- 
merous, and  I saw  them  in  number  on 


Tjornin,  the  lake  in  downtown  Reyk- 
javik. Mallards  and  wigeons  are  plenti- 
ful throughout  the  country.  I spotted  a 
red-breasted  merganser  leading  her 
young  down  a stream  at  Thingvellir; 
teal  — the  European  version  of  our 
green-winged  teal  — flush  from  grassy 
ditches  along  the  road.  Ducks  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  breed  in  Myvatn 
(“midge  water”)  in  northern  interior 
Iceland,  a freshwater  lake  surrounded 
by  volcanic  mountains  and  the  site  of 
several  recent  eruptions.  In  the  fall, 
most  Icelandic  ducks  migrate  to  the 
British  Isles  and  Europe,  although 
young  wigeons  may  head  in  the  oppo- 
site direction:  a hunter  in  a Long  Is- 
land duck  blind  may  bag  a wigeon 
hatched  at  Myvatn. 

Gulls  are  everywhere,  the  great 
black-backed  gull,  or  svartbakur,  the 
lesser  black-backed  gull,  black-headed 
gull,  herring  gull,  glaucuous  gull,  com- 
mon gull.  Gulls  bully  food  away  from 
other  birds;  snatch  ducklings  out  of  the 
water;  carry  pilfered  eggs  high  into  the 
air,  drop  them  on  the  rocks,  and  flap 
down  to  feed  upon  embryos  and  yolks. 
Gulls  swarm  around  fishing  boats  and 
fish-processing  plants,  bolting  down 
the  offal. 

The  arctic  tern,  or  kria,  is  a small, 
airy  bird,  pale  gray  on  top  and  white 
beneath,  with  a jaunty  black  cap,  slen- 
der pointed  wings,  and  a long,  deeply 
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forked  tail.  A tern  hunts  — for  worms, 
insects,  crustaceans,  fish  — by  holding 
itself  stationary  on  fluttering  wings, 
scanning  the  grass,  marsh,  or  surf  be- 
low, then  going  down  level  like  an  ele- 
vator descending.  In  autumn  Iceland’s 
arctic  terns  are  joined  by  those  from 
North  America,  and  together  they 
travel  down  the  west  coasts  of  Europe 
and  Africa  to  the  Antarctic,  where 
summer  has  just  begun.  When  autumn 
touches  the  Antarctic,  the  terns  head 
back  north.  This  hemispheric  shuttling 
covers  some  20,000  miles  a year. 

In  Iceland,  arctic  terns  breed  in 
June,  each  female  laying  two  brown- 
blotched  eggs  in  a rude  nest  on  the 
ground.  Terns  nest  in  colonies,  and  it 
can  be  very  nearly  worth  your  life  to 
enter  one.  The  terns  descend  like  ten 
dozen  banshees,  a hectoring  swarm 
that  makes  you  duck  and  swear  and 
clench  your  toes  inside  your  boots.  The 
birds  screech  like  halloween  noise- 
makers,  and,  darting  their  dagger-like 
beaks,  suddenly  stoop.  I resorted  to 
holding  a stick  above  my  head,  so  the 
beaks  would  cleave  the  air  a foot  up, 
rather  than  cleave  my  scalp.  Terns  as- 
sault sheep,  automobiles,  and  bigger 
birds.  Eiders  that  locate  their  nests  on 
the  edges  of  ferneries  enjoy  a constant 
umbrella  of  protection. 

Often  we  saw  skuas.  According  to  A 
Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and 
Europe,  “Skuas  are  dark,  hawk-like 


seabirds  which  pursue  other  birds  in  a 
piratical  manner.”  The  skuas  we  saw 
were  more  often  being  pursued  them- 
selves, by  smaller  nesting  birds  em- 
boldened with  righteous  rage  at  these 
predators  and  potential  nest  pillagers. 
There  are  two  skuas  in  Iceland,  the 
crow-size  Arctic  skua,  sooty-colored, 
with  elongated,  rakish  central  tail- 
feathers,  and  the  great  skua,  larger 
than  a herring  gull,  dun-colored,  with 
a cruel,  hooked  bill.  Defending  their 
nests,  great  skuas  are  said  to  flog  in- 
truding humans  with  their  long,  stout 
wings.  Halldor  Laxness,  an  Icelandic 
novelist  who  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
literature,  called  the  great  skua  “a  sin- 
ister bird.  In  flat  calm  he  flies  like  a 
piece  of  paper  blowing  about  in  a gale, 
hardly  moving  his  wings  at  all.  He  lets 
the  air  do  the  work,  and  does  nothing 
himself  except  steer.” 

Near  the  town  of  Vik,  the  Icelanders 
close  off  a rocky  spit  of  land,  Dyrho- 
laey,  for  most  of  May  and  June  to  pre- 
vent disturbance  of  birds  nesting  there. 
Dyrholaey  means  “door  hillock,” 
named  for  a wave-formed  opening  in 
the  rock  so  large  that  a sizable  ship  can 
pass  through  it.  Since  we  couldn’t  visit 
Dyrholaey  we  walked  along  the  shore 
west  of  Vik,  picking  our  way  between 
barnacle-studded  boulders.  Seabirds 
were  nesting  on  the  cliffs  above.  The 
air  was  thick  with  the  ammonia  smell 
of  their  droppings,  and  the  birds  took 
off  and  landed  and  circled  like  bees 
around  a hive. 

One-Third  Seabirds 

One-third  of  Iceland’s  avian  species 
are  seabirds,  but  in  actual  numbers 
they  comprise  a huge  majority,  out- 
numbering all  the  other  types  — perch- 
ing birds,  waterfowl,  waders.  Seabirds 
nest  on  offshore  islands,  on  small  rock 
“stacks”  that  barely  protrude  above  the 
waves,  and  on  cliffs,  both  inland  and 
on  the  coast.  Some  cliffs  are  sheer  and 
tower  up  a thousand  feet  or  more; 
others  are  lower,  gentler.  On  the  es- 
carpments, the  seabirds  breed  in 
tightly  packed  colonies,  different 
species  choosing  different  zones  or 
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parts  of  the  cliff.  The  fulmar  selects  a 
broad  ledge  with  some  vegetation,  usu- 
ally near  the  cliff-top.  The  common 
guillemot  wants  an  ample  ledge,  while 
Brtinnich’s  guillemot  takes  a narrower 
sill.  Because  guillemot  eggs  are 
strongly  pear-shaped,  they  roll  in  a 
tight  circle  if  disturbed  and  are  not  apt 
to  fall  off  a ledge.  The  kittiwake  — a 
sea-going  gull  — claims  a rock  lip  too 
tiny  for  most  other  birds,  and  here  it 
builds  a tidy  nest  of  grass,  moss,  and 
seaweed,  cementing  it  in  place  with 
excrement  and  mud.  The  razorbill  uses 
a ledge,  hole,  or  crevice,  or  it  hides 
among  boulders  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff. 
The  puffin  lays  its  single  egg  in  a bur- 
row dug  into  turf;  often  it  occupies  the 
grassy  slope  at  the  top  of  the  scarp. 

Fulmars  by  Hundreds 

We  saw  fulmars  that  day  by  the  hun- 
dreds, by  the  thousands  during  our  stay 
in  Iceland.  Consummate  sea  voyagers, 
fulmars  soar  along  for  days  behind 
fishing  boats  and  trawlers,  waiting  for 
scraps;  they  also  hunt  for  plankton, 
crustaceans,  and  fish.  A fulmar  has 
two  little  tubes  that  project  from  its 
nostrils  along  the  top  of  the  bill,  and 
through  these  openings  it  eliminates 
salt  taken  in  when  feeding  and  drink- 
ing. The  Icelanders  know  the  fulmar  as 
jy\\,  roughly  translated  as  “stinkbird.” 
Defending  its  nest  or  chick,  the  parent 
/yll,  ejects  a foul-smelling  oil  at  an  in- 
truder and  is  accurate  to  a range  of 
several  feet.  If  the  oil  hits  you,  you  may 
as  well  throw  your  clothes  away;  if  it 
lands  on  feathers,  it  will  congeal  and 
clot  them  together,  ultimately  spelling 
death. 

On  the  cliffs  near  Vik  the  fulmars 
chuckled,  and  the  kittiwakes  added 
their  bleating  and  yelping  to  the  mur- 
muration.  Waves  slammed  into  the 
boulders,  the  water  sucking  out  again 
through  the  round  rocks  underfoot. 
Birds  like  grains  of  pepper  floated  in 
the  sea.  Eiders  fed  in  the  shallows,  and 
a black-backed  gull  kept  a stern  watch 
from  a rock.  Far  out,  a fishing  boat 
faded  into  the  gray.  I sensed,  just  then, 
how  healthy  the  land  remains  in  Ice- 


land, how  interconnected  its  parts. 

There  was  a great  deal  of  traffic  in 
the  air  above  us,  birds  flying  out,  birds 
returning  to  the  cliff,  carrying  food  for 
their  nestlings.  Many  of  the  fliers  were 
puffins.  A puffin  is  a stubby-tailed, 
big-headed  bird,  its  back  black,  its  pro- 
truberant  belly  white.  Deep-set  eyes 
make  it  look  wise,  or  perhaps  only  wor- 
ried. Its  most  spectacular  feature  is  its 
bill,  thin  when  seen  from  above  but 
massively  triangular  when  viewed 
from  the  side.  The  bill  is  flame-red, 
trimmed  with  raised  ridges  of  yellow 
and  white,  to  all  appearances  some 
strange  plastic  gewgaw  glued  to  the 
bird’s  head.  A puffin  in  flight  looks  like 
a shaky  aerodynamic  design  that  some- 
how got  off  the  ground  and  is  looking 
for  a place  to  crash.  It  appears  tail- 
heavy,  and  it  flaps  its  inadequate  wings 
furiously  (the  wings  make  better  un- 
derwater paddles  than  airfoils).  Head- 
ing out  to  sea,  it  lines  along,  getting 
smaller  and  smaller,  finally  disappear- 
ing into  a wave  amid  a shower  of  spray; 
soon  it  pops  back  up,  floating  jauntily. 
Coming  back  in,  bearing  several  small 
silver  fish  in  its  bill,  the  bird  gains 
height,  head  swiveling  as  it  edges  in 
closer;  it  misses  a foothold,  swings 
around  again  for  another  pass,  finally 
thrashes  into  position,  and  lands. 

Puffins  are  the  most  abundant  of  all 
Icelandic  breeding  birds,  their  popula- 
tion estimated  at  eight  to  ten  million. 
Puffins  by  the  tens  of  thousands  nest  in 
the  larger  colonies,  their  burrows  rid- 
dling the  soil  so  that  the  ground  may 
give  way  beneath  a man.  Each  pair 
lays  but  a single  egg.  Like  many  sea- 
birds, puffins  are  long-lived,  and  an 
individual  may  see  20  or  30  years.  Puf- 
fins and  other  seabirds  are  splendidly 
adapted  to  their  maritime  environ- 
ment, which,  if  harsh,  is  also  stable: 
predators  are  few,  and  food  is  always 
within  reach  in  the  cold,  rich  water.  In 
August  the  puffin  hatchlings  begin 
leaving  the  nests,  and  by  mid-Septem- 
ber both  adults  and  young  have  fled  the 
colony.  They  spend  the  winter  feeding 
at  sea  (no  one  knows  exactly  where), 
eating  fish  and  invertebrates  which 
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they  somehow  manage  to  catch  in  the 
long  winter  night. 

One  evening,  a family  invited  us  to 
their  home  for  a traditional  Icelandic 
meal:  puffin.  The  meat  is  dark,  darker 
by  far  than  woodcock,  darker  than 
duck,  approaching  the  color  of  fresh 
pumpernickel  bread.  It  smells  fishier 
than  it  tastes,  but  the  taste  is  quite 
strong  and  murky,  especially  the  skin. 
It  was  served  in  a plum  sauce,  with 
shredded  red  beets  whose  astringency 
cut  through  the  fowl’s  oily  richness. 

People  catch  puffins  by  lurking  at 
the  cliff-tops  with  long-handled  nets: 
one  man  sweeps  with  the  net,  another 
plucks  out  the  puffin  and  wrings  its 
neck.  When  young  puffins  leave  their 
burrows  they  sometimes  launch  them- 
selves, confused,  toward  the  lights  of  a 
town.  Children  collect  them  in  buckets 
and  free  them  at  the  water’s  edge. 

The  Icelanders  also  eat  wild  birds’ 
eggs.  In  the  past,  when  the  eggs  were 
more  of  a mainstay  in  the  average 
household’s  diet,  traditions  were  estab- 
lished to  ensure  that  no  species  would 
be  endangered.  Around  Myvatn,  for 
instance,  an  unwritten  rule  arose  that 
at  least  four  eggs  must  be  left  in  each 
duck’s  nest,  a rule  later  incorporated 
into  legislation.  Only  the  first  clutch  of 
eggs  may  be  removed  from  the  nests  of 
arctic  terns  and  black-headed  gulls.  No 


written  laws  govern  the  take  from  bird 
cliffs:  as  the  saying  goes,  God  takes 
care  of  his  own.  Eggers,  lowered  down 
on  ropes,  occasionally  fall  to  their 
deaths,  although  more  are  killed  by 
dislodged,  falling  rocks. 

Best  Eaten  Fresh 

Seabird  eggs  are  best  when  eaten 
fresh;  I learned  this  at  Vesturbudir, 
which  means  “house  on  the  west.”  We 
were  walking  up  from  the  dock  on  Fla- 
tey,  a small  island  in  the  Breidafjord, 
slickers  dripping  water,  stomachs  half- 
queasy  from  the  ferry  trip  across  the 
gray,  rough  water  from  the  mainland. 
A family  asked  us  in,  for  coffee  and 
to  warm  up.  Several  generations  of 
women  were  cooking  in  the  kitchen.  In 
an  adjoining  room,  under  a cloud  of 
cigarette  smoke,  sat  four  men  — three 
of  them  in  their  twenties,  and  an  older 
man.  They  made  room  for  us  at  table. 
They  knew  some  English,  and  we  had 
our  Icelandic-English  dictionary,  and 
our  hands,  and  a pen  to  draw  on  an  old 
newspaper  with. 

Hordur  Gunnarsson,  one  of  the 
young  men,  spoke  the  best  English.  He 
was  clean-shaven,  with  tousled  brown 
hair,  a level  gaze,  and  wrinkles  starting 
at  the  corners  of  his  eyes;  his  Icelandic 
sweater,  a handsome  garment  of 
brown,  black,  and  tan  wool,  was  soiled 
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First-Time  Hunters 
and  Trappers 

All  first-time  hunters  and  trappers  are 
reminded  they  must  take  a Hunter  Edu- 
cation course  before  they  can  buy  a 
hunting  license  or  a furtaker’s  license  in 
Pennsylvania.  Each  year  there  is  a rush 
of  students  trying  to  get  into  a course 
just  before  the  season  opens.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  take  care  of  some  of  these,  so 
they  are  disappointed.  If  you  want  to 
hunt  or  trap  this  year,  it  is  advisable  to 
take  this  course  immediately.  Check  the 
sporting  pages  of  your  newspaper,  your 
area  sportsmen’s  club,  or  with  the  near- 
est Game  Commission  officer  for  dates 
and  locations  of  courses. 

Do  it  now! 


and  raveling  at  the  cuffs.  Hordur  was, 
he  told  us,  “a  fishingman.”  He  lived  in 
the  town  of  Stykkisholmur,  where  our 
ferry  had  originated,  and  he  was  visit- 
ing here  at  his  grandmother’s  house, 
one  of  scattered  dozens  on  Flatey. 

Hordur  noted  my  binoculars,  and 
we  started  talking  about  birds  — it  is  a 
subject  that  engages  almost  every  Ice- 
lander. We  talked  about  the  rjupa 
(ptarmigan),  the  teista  (black  guille- 
mot), and  the  lundi  (puffin).  Hordur 
revealed  that  in  the  previous  summer 
he  had  collected  some  1200  eggs. 

You  can  determine  how  fresh  an 
eider  egg  is  by  looking  at  it  against  the 
sun:  if  a developing  embryo  is  present, 
its  outline  will  be  visible.  Put  a gull’s 
egg  in  saltwater  — if  the  egg  floats,  it’s 
too  far  along;  if  it  sinks,  it’s  fresh. 

The  eider  and  the  black-backed  gull 


nest  right  on  the  ground,  Hordur  said. 
And  how  does  the  egg  of  the  svartbakur 
taste,  that  consummate  marauder,  that 
robber  of  other  birds?  “The  egg  is  as 
good  as  the  bird  is  bad.” 

Soon  a sturdy,  high-cheekboned 
woman  brought  out  a bowl  of  steaming 
eggs  — egg,  in  Icelandic,  is  pronounced 
“eck.”  The  eider  eggs  were  glossy  pale 
green,  blunt-ended,  three  inches  long. 
Steam  rose  when  I peeled  a shell.  The 
egg  was  spooned  out  of  its  wrapper, 
standing  end-up  in  a special  cup.  The 
yolk,  still  soft,  had  a hearty  taste, 
strong.  The  kittiwake  egg  was  smaller 
and  paler  green,  with  brown  and  gray 
blotches  — another  heady,  distinctive 
taste,  with  a hint  of  fish,  of  salt.  The 
immense,  freckled  egg,  sulfurous  with 
stolen  flesh,  of  the  great  black-backed 
gull. 

We  cracked  the  eggs  with  the  top 
edges  of  butter  knives  and  piled  the 
shells  in  a dish.  Hordur  watched  as  I 
ate,  an  expectant  look  on  his  face.  I 
nodded,  smiled.  The  eggs  were  good. 
The  Icelanders  asked  us  to  stay  for 
lunch,  and  they  kept  our  coffee  cups 
filled;  outside  the  wind  blew  a tattered 
rain  against  the  window  glass,  and  the 
sun  tried  to  fight  its  way  through  the 
scud. 

We  talked  about  Iceland,  about  seal- 
hunting, and  fishing,  and  birds.  I re- 
flected on  how  much  the  Icelanders 
seem  to  love  nature.  Hordur  gave  me 
his  gaze,  as  level  and  blue  as  a calm  sea. 
“We  are  nature,”  he  said. 

(This  is  the  second  part  of  a two-part 
article.) 


Cover  Painting  by  J.M.  Roever 

Hazy  July  days  are  lazy  for  ring-necked  pheasants,  too.  Breeding  and  nesting 
seasons  are  about  over— for  the  males,  anyway  — and  the  perils  of  fall  hunting 
seasons  and  harsh  winter  weather  are  yet  to  come.  “Farm  Field  Pheasants” 
portrays  these  Oriental  implants  at  the  height  of  their  regal  glory.  A limited  edition 
of  550  signed  and  numbered  prints  of  “Farm  Field  Pheasants”  is  available.  Each 
print  is  produced  on  acid  free  stock  and  measures  approximately  18  x 24  inches. 
Order  from  J.M.  Roever,  5315  S.  U.S.  1,  Rockledge,  FL  32955,  at  $45,  delivered. 
Orders  will  be  filled  on  a first-come,  first-served  basis.  Please  allow  six  to  eight 
weeks  for  delivery. 
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THE  FITA  ROUND  ENTAILS  considerable  walking  to  and  from  targets  set  at  30,  50,  70  and 
90  meters,  as  in  this  Lancaster  tournament. 


Looking  at.  . 


ARCHERS  as 

ATHLETES 


<<You  KNOW’  y°u  fellows 
1 (archers)  are  athletes  and 
should  govern  yourselves  accordingly” 
stated  my  doctor  after  a succession  of 
frowns  during  my  irregular  checkup. 
He  frowns  a lot  at  some  of  the  answers 
to  questions  concerning  my  lifestyle. 

I had  always  considered  athletes  as 
people  who  run  around  and  jump  over 
things  and  smash  into  each  other  acci- 
dentally or  on  purpose  and  chase  or 
hammer  balls  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes.  When  I turned  in  my  high  school 
uniform  because  it  interfered  with 
hunting,  I figured  my  career  as  an  ath- 
lete was  over.  No  great  loss,  probably. 
The  football  coach  also  frowned  a lot 
at  my  efforts. 

Sort  of  flattered  at  my  doctor’s  state- 
ment, despite  the  frowns,  I went  to 


Webster’s  Unabridged  to  find  the  basis 
of  his  evaluation  as  I don’t  do  much 
running,  jumping,  smashing,  etc.  Web- 
ster is  rather  liberal  in  his  definition  of 
an  athlete,  but  I still  had  to  go  down  to 
2(b)  to  come  even  close  personally: 
“one  who  has  a natural  aptitude  for  or 
is  reasonably  skilled  in  physical  exer- 
cises, sports  or  games.” 

I’ve  been  told  I couldn’t  even  walk 
until  I was  about  two  years  old,  so  any 
physical  “natural  aptitude”  I might 
possess  probably  won’t  show  up  for 
another  few  years.  I might  sneak  by 
a coach  on  “reasonably  skilled,”  but 
many  top  archers  fit  the  possibly  more 
accurate  post-Olympia  (after  776  BC) 
definition  which  calls  for  “one  who  is 
trained  to  compete  either  profession- 
ally or  as  an  amateur  in  exercises, 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 
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BAD  SHOT  on  last  target  didn’t  prevent  Hardy 
Ward  from  winning  World  Championship  at 
Valley  Forge  in  1969,  competing  against 
archers  from  twelve  nations. 


sports  or  games  requiring  physical 
strength,  agility  or  stamina.” 

The  ancient  Greeks  invented  the 
term  “athlete”  to  describe  those  who 
participated  in  their  games.  It’s  not 
known  when  archery  became  a part  of 
the  Olympics  after  the  first  foot  race 
which  started  it  all,  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  it  came  on  with  other  events 
until  the  Roman  emperor  Theodosius 
stopped  the  show  in  393  AD.  When  the 
Olympics  were  revived  in  Athens  in 
1896,  archery  soon  became  a part,  but 
I find  no  record  of  United  States  partic- 
ipation—at  least  no  winners  — until 
1904.  Apparently  archery  was  first  rec- 
ognized in  “modern”  times  in  1900 
when  Australia,  France  and  Belgium 
dominated.  Four  years  later,  Ameri- 
cans won  everything,  but  that  was  their 
last  hurrah  for  a time.  With  the  1920 
Olympics,  archery  was  dropped,  and 
it  didn’t  return  until  Pennsylvania’s 
Johnny  Williams  and  Doreen  Wilbur 
topped  all  nations  to  bring  archery 
back  to  the  Olympics  in  1972. 


Anyone  who  has  been  exposed  to  the 
quiet  assurance  of  archers  like  Wil- 
liams, two-time  Olympic  winner  Dar- 
rell Pace,  men  like  Ray  Rogers,  Hardy 
Ward,  George  Slinzer,  Rick  McKinney, 
Larry  Wise  and  the  upcoming  Kyle 
kids,  Buddy  and  Mike,  from  Altoona, 
and  ladies  like  Ruth  Rowe  and  Melanie 
Skillman,  would  dispute  the  dictionary 
on  one  point.  There  is  no  “natural  apti- 
tude” among  archery  athletes. 

It  is  true  that  young  people  seem  to 
move  up  faster  in  the  target  phase  of 
the  sport,  probably  because  they  have 
fewer  emotional  distractions  than  their 
elders.  Further,  they  don’t  usually  have 
as  many  preconceived  ideas,  and  they 
take  to  instruction  more  readily  than 
older  newcomers.  But  all  of  these 
champions  know  that  success  doesn’t 
come  naturally.  Success  is  the  result  of 
countless  hours  of  practice.  And  the 
physical  pressures  on  all  champions  are 
substantial  because  both  mind  and 
muscles  must  be  in  constant  coordina- 
tion if  they  are  to  succeed.  The  hours, 
which  add  up  to  days  and  weeks  of 
practice,  are  as  demanding  if  not  as 
vigorous  as  any  of  the  more  physical 
sports. 

With  rare  exception,  champions 
keep  in  top  physical  condition.  They 
are  generally  well  built  and  stay  that 
way  from  the  exercise  necessary  to 
shoot  the  bow  well. 

For  example,  shooting  the  men’s 
worldwide  FITA  (Federation  Interna- 
tional de  Tir  a L’arc)  tournament  re- 
quires walking  a minimum  of  1.79 
miles  just  to  retrieve  arrows.  This 
doesn’t  count  an  occasional  walk  for 
whatever  in-between  ends  of  six  arrows 
each  at  90,  70,  50  and  30  meters.  If  an 
archer  is  drawing  45  pounds  on  each 
shot,  144  of  them,  his  bow  arm  pulls 
6,480  pounds,  and  he  holds  this  3.2  + 
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tons  for  whatever  time  it  takes  him  to 
get  on  target  with  a recurve  bow.  Not 
counted  here  is  the  effort,  which  can’t 
be  measured,  needed  to  withdraw  the 
arrows  from  the  targets. 

Requirements  for  the  ladies  are 
somewhat  less  in  distance,  and  they 
usually  carry  lighter  bows,  but  they 
put  in  many  tough  hours  to  post  their 
scores. 

Or  consider  a field  tournament 
archer,  who  today  is  most  likely  carry- 
ing a compound  bow  in  the  60-pound 
range.  In  Pennsylvania  State  Archery 
Association  tournaments,  he  will  draw 
that  60-pounder  112  times,  some  3.3 
tons,  while  walking  over  six-tenths  of 
a mile.  That  minimum  walk  is  more 
likely  at  least  half  again  the  distance, 
as  targets  are  irregularly  spaced  for 
safety’s  sake.  Further,  rather  than  the 
generally  flat  surface  of  a target  range, 
he  frequently  has  his  ups  and  downs 
over  hilly  terrain  and  uncertain  footing 
at  the  shooting  stations.  Beside  him 
may  be  a lady  who  expends  the  same 
energy  except  for  generally  lighter 
bows. 

Type  of  Character 

And  then  there  is  the  bow  hunter. 
This  may  be  the  type  of  character  at 
whom  my  doctor  frowns  because  of 
social  habits  inconsistent  with  good 
training  for  collecting  a wildlife  tro- 
phy. These  types  are  not  always  the 
slender  intense  figures  you  see  on  the 
target  line.  In  fact,  some  of  them 
would  have  trouble  passing  a physical 
examination  for  a no-holds-barred 
game  of  poker. 

Some  of  them  are  even  outdoor  writ- 
ers. 

But  don’t  sell  these  guys  and  gals 
short,  even  though  some  of  them  are, 
physically.  They  come  in  all  configura- 
tions, but  they  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon. They  want  to  shoot,  at  the  least, 
a rabbit,  a deer  like  those  seen  on  the 
covers  of  outdoor  magazines,  or  maybe 
even  a bear. 

Some  of  them,  the  smart  ones,  are 
seen  on  target  lines,  at  the  field  tourna- 
ments of  summer,  or  punching  holes  in 


their  neighbors’  garages  beyond  their 
backyard  butts  on  or  about  September 
1 of  any  year.  They  boost  the  economy 
through  the  purchase  of  hunting 
licenses,  bows,  arrows  and  accessories, 
and  help  to  make  tourism  the  number 
two  industry  in  Pennsylvania. 


FIELD  TOURNAMENTS  are  tough  physically 
as  they  require  shooting  112  arrows  at  various 
distances. 


They  spend  a lot  of  time  and  money 
getting  their  shooting  arms  into  shape 
for  hunting  season.  They  go  out  in  the 
time  reserved  for  them  in  October  and 
sweat  up  and  down  wooded  hills  doing 
what  they  like  best.  It  is  difficult  to 
traverse  even  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  commonwealth  during  that  hunt- 
ing season  without  coming  within  bow 
shot  of  them,  even  though  their  camou- 
flaged presence  might  not  be  detected. 
In  the  winter  season,  you  will  find 
them  with  freezing  fingers,  early  stages 
of  snow  blindness,  and  the  look  of  a lost 
puppy  begging  at  the  back  door  on 
Christmas  eve. 

Among  them  will  be  some  of  the 
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KILIM  EAGLES  IS  UNLAWFUL! 


Mature  Bald  Eagle  Immature  Bald  Eagle 


Up  To 

14,000  REWARD 

for  information 

leading  to  the  CONVICTION  of  individuals  who  MOLEST, 
INJURE,  or  KILL  BALD  or  GOLDEN  EAGLES. 

Report  violations  to  your  LOCAL  GAME  PROTECTOR. 


most  dedicated  sportsmen  anywhere. 
And  most  of  them,  except  for  the  occa- 
sional road  hunter  who  has  trouble 
reaching  over  his  belly  for  the  ash  tray. 


are  athletes  somewhere  within  the  con- 
text of  my  doctor’s  frowns. 

More  and  more  it  is  being  recognized 
that  serious  archery  requires  serious 
physical  preparation.  Inevitably,  some 
fall  by  the  wayside  because  of  ailments 
that  develop  from  long  periods  of 
shooting  the  bow.  Others  are  saved  by 
the  special  properties  of  the  com- 
pound, which  can  extend  the  shooting 
years  for  some  who  might  otherwise 
have  to  give  up  due  to  the  physical 
problems  of  advancing  age.  Neverthe- 
less, many  archers  can  go  on  qualifying 
as  athletes  well  beyond  the  time  when 
they  would  have  to  drop  out  of  other 
activities. 

Most  bow  hunters  train  hard  and 
well,  for  they  know  hunting  seriously 
with  the  bow  and  arrow  is  both  a men- 
tal and  a physical  challenge  that  usu- 
ally requires  at  least  “(some)  physical 
strength,  (some)  agility,  and  (always) 
stamina.” 


GAMEcooking  Tips 

Wild  Raspberry  Jelly  Roll 

5 eggs,  separated 
1 cup  sugar 

3 tablespoons  orange  juice 
1 cup  sifted  all-purpose  flour 
1 teaspoon  cornstarch 
V4  teaspoon  salt 

Confectioner’s  sugar 
1 cup  wild  raspberry  jelly 

Beat  egg  whites  until  almost  stiff. 
Add  V2  cup  sugar  gradually,  beating 
constantly  until  mixture  is  very  stiff. 
Beat  egg  yolks  until  thick;  add  re- 
maining Vz  cup  sugar  gradually, 
beating  constantly,  until  thick.  Add 
orange  juice.  Fold  egg  yolk  mixture 
into  egg  white  mixture.  Sift  flour  with 
salt  and  cornstarch.  Add  to  egg  mix- 
ture. Line  a jelly  roll  pan  with  waxed 
paper.  Grease  the  paper.  Turn  batter 
into  11  x 16-inch  pan  and  spread 
evenly.  Bake  in  350-degree  oven  for 
15  minutes.  Turn  out  onto  towel 


sprinkled  with  confectioner’s  sugar. 
Remove  paper  and  trim  crusts.  Roll 
up  and  allow  to  cool.  Unroll  to 
spread  with  jelly,  then  reroll. 

Wild  Raspberry  Jelly 

3 quarts  wild  raspberries,  red  or 
black 

7 cups  sugar 
2 tablespoons  lemon  juice 
1 cup  liquid  pectin 

Crush  raspberries  and  drip 
through  jelly  bag.  Measure  4 cups 
juice.  Combine  raspberry  juice, 
sugar,  and  lemon  juice.  Cook  over 
high  heat  until  mixture  boils.  Add 
pectin,  stirring  constantly.  Remove 
from  heat  and  skim.  Pour  into  hot 
sterilized  glasses.  Cover  with  paraf- 
fin. Makes  10  cups  jelly. 

— from  Wild  Game  Cookery 
by  Carol  Vance  Wary 
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The  Long  Shots 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


“rpHAT  CHUCK  is  about  forty 
JL  steps  beyond  the  400-yard 
stake,”  my  brother-in-law  said  as  he 
pulled  back  from  the  spotting  scope. 
“I’d  suggest  holding  a bit  high.” 

“How  do  you  define  a ‘bit’  at  over 
400  yards?”  I asked. 

“It’s  twice  as  much  as  a ‘mite,’  he 
replied  quickly. 

“Why  didn’t  you  say  that  in  the  first 
place,”  I muttered,  snuggling  the  new 
Model  70  Winchester  220  Swift  in  the 
sandbags. 

“Seriously,  you  better  allow  for  the 
wind.  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any 
around  us,  but  over  by  the  chuck  the 
grass  is  moving.” 

I followed  his  suggestion  and 
touched  off  the  shot.  An  explosion  of 
dust  was  evidence  that  my  shot  either 
had  gone  low  or  had  struck  just  to  the 
side  of  the  chuck.  After  some  discus- 
sion, we  decided  the  shot  had  gone  to 
the  right.  The  wind  was  stronger  than 
we  thought.  A half-hour  later,  the 
chuck  was  visible  again,  but  this  time 
there  was  no  wind  and  my  shot  found 
its  mark. 

Long  range  shooting  has  fascinated 
man  since  the  shoulder  weapon  was 
invented.  It  is  claimed  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  of  law  of  gravity  fame  at- 
tached some  type  of  optical  sight  to  a 
shoulder  gun  for  long  range  shooting 
back  around  1700.  Then  there  is  the 
famous  Tim  Murphy  shot  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Murphy  used  a two- 
barrel  (over-under)  Golcher  to  kill 
Britain’s  famed  General  Simon  Fraser, 
who  commanded  a crack  regiment  of 
British  troops  in  the  Second  Battle  of 
Freeman’s  Farm  (Saratoga).  Fact  and 
legend  are  hard  to  separate,  but  Mur- 
phy’s round  ball  probably  traveled  well 
over  200  yards,  which  was  an  incredi- 
ble distance  to  be  accurate  in  those 
days,  and  many  historians  claim  Mur- 
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MANY  VARMINT  HUNTERS  have  found  the 
22-250  unsurpassed  as  a long-range  chuck 
cartridge.  Bob  Wise  likes  it  in  the  M700  Rem- 
ington with  12x  Leupold. 

phy’s  shot  was  the  turning  point  in  our 
War  for  Independence. 

Today,  tens  of  thousands  of  hunters 
have  more  than  a passing  interest  in 
long  range  shooting.  Some  competitors 
fire  at  a 1000  yards  and  cut  remarkably 
tight  groups.  Naturally,  they  are  using 
equipment  and  cartridges  vastly  differ- 
ent from  what  the  average  hunter 
would  use.  I think  it’s  fair  to  say  that 
today  the  varmint  hunter  faces  more 
long  shots  than  the  big  game  fan. 

When  varmint  hunting  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, a 100-yard  kill  with  a 22  rimfire 
was  indeed  a long  shot.  Then  in  1912 
Savage  came  out  with  their  22  Savage 
Hi-Power  in  their  M99  lever  action  that 
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would  blow  a 70-grain  bullet  out  of  the 
muzzle  at  over  2700  fps.  Later,  in  bolt 
action  outfits  which  would  withstand 
higher  pressures,  55-grain  228  bullets 
had  top  muzzle  velocities  of  well  over 
3200  fps.  This  was  almost  three  times 
the  speed  of  a standard  22  long  rifle 
rimfire  cartridge.  This  certainly  in- 
creased the  effective  range  of  the  var- 
mint hunter,  but  poor  quality  bullets 
and  barrels  and  the  lack  of  top  optical 
sighting  equipment  kept  long  range 
shooting  literally  a hit  and  miss  affair. 

To  understand  accuracy  and  how  to 
cope  with  it,  defining  the  term  should 
be  our  first  order  of  business.  Accuracy 
is  a somewhat  ambiguous  word.  It  can 
have  several  meanings.  For  instance, 
putting  5 shots  in  a 3-inch  bullseye  at 
100  yards  with  a Model  94  Winchester 
30-30  is  unquestionably  good  accuracy 
for  that  combination.  However,  a 
benchrest  competitor  with  a finely 
tuned  222  bench  outfit  might  put  5 
shots  in  one  30-30  bullet  hole  at  200 
yards.  Now  that’s  accuracy  of  another 
order. 

The  next  question  rising  out  of  the 
muzzle  smoke  is  what  makes  accuracy. 
First  off,  it  is  not  just  sheer  good  luck 
when  tight  groups  are  fired  on  a consis- 


tent basis.  Accuracy  is  not  the  end 
product  of  luck  or  any  other  single  fac- 
tor. Accuracy  results  from  many  fac- 
tors, including  everything  from  the 
rifle  and  its  ammo  right  down  to  the 
shooter  and  his  benchrest  stand  and 
sandbags.  For  the  serious  accuracy 
buff,  simply  misjudging  the  flow  of  a 
gentle  breeze  can  be  disastrous  even 
though  the  bullet  might  have  moved 
only  its  own  width  out  of  the  group. 
Probably  in  the  simplest  terms,  accu- 
racy is  nothing  more  than  duplication. 
Maybe,  as  one  benchrester  told  me, 
“it’s  putting  five  shots  on  top  of  each 
other.” 

Next  to  Impossible 

How  do  we  get  tiny,  inanimate  pro- 
jectiles to  drill  through  winds,  humid- 
ity changes  and  the  force  of  gravity  to 
the  exact  same  spot  time  after  time? 
From  a hunter’s  standpoint,  it’s  next  to 
impossible.  First  and  foremost,  the 
bullet  itself  must  be  round,  square- 
based  and  balanced.  Not  just  one  bul- 
let, but  every  bullet  that  is  fired  in  the 
group  must  be  identical.  It  doesn’t  re- 
quire much  imagination  to  realize  how 
difficult  it  is  to  obtain  perfectly 
matched  bullets.  The  B/R  buff  with 
very  expensive  bullet  making  dies  and 
selected  components  can  come  close  to 
a zero  tolerance  in  each  bullet,  but  this 
will  never  be  the  case  with  mass  pro- 
duced hunting  bullets.  Fortunately, 
hunters  don’t  need  such  accuracy. 

When  handloading  was  catching 
hold  of  the  shooting  public  in  the  late 
1940s  and  early  ’50s,  some  so-called 
handloading  experts  declared  that  even 
a half  kernel  of  powder  would  change 
the  flight  of  the  bullet.  After  many 
years  of  reloading  and  shooting  my 
own  stuff  in  some  very  accurate  rifles,  I 
say  that  type  of  thinking  is  pure  hog- 


WITH  A 22  rimfire,  50-60  yards  is  a long  shot, 
but  squirrels  can  be  taken  at  these  ranges 
with  an  outfit  such  as  Lewis’s  M340  Beeman 
Krico  and  Weaver  T6. 
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wash.  I’m  all  for  precision  loading,  but 
I doubt  if  any  group  was  ever  changed 
measurably  by  a half  kernel  of  powder. 
To  come  to  grips  with  the  problem, 
there  are  many  reasons  that  successive 
bullets  fail  to  hit  the  same  spot.  These 
run  the  gamut  from  a very  slight 
change  in  the  sight  picture,  variances 
in  cartridge  makeup,  different  barrel 
temperatures  and  fouling,  improper 
trigger  squeeze,  plus  all  the  faults  in- 
herent in  the  shooter.  It’s  impossible  to 
pinpoint  the  exact  reason  a bullet  went 
astray. 

If  we  face  reality,  it  should  be  obvi- 
ous that  no  two  cartridges  — factory  or 
reloads  — are  identical.  I won’t  even 
attempt  to  explain  why,  but,  after 
chronographing  thousands  of  rounds 
(including  precision  loading  of  the  per- 
cussion rifle)  I can  say  it’s  rare  to  get  5 
consecutive  readings  that  are  within  a 
total  spread  of  20  fps.  The  best  I ever 
came  up  with  was  a 7 fps-spread  for 
5 shots. 

For  those  who  disagree  and  truly  be- 
lieve kernel  cutting  and  flashhole 
measuring  plus  all  the  other  tedious 
steps  used  to  turn  out  the  perfect  round 
are  of  the  utmost  importance,  let  me 
ask,  for  instance,  how  they  check  the 
temperature  of  each  primer  burn. 
Could  a slightly  hotter  primer  flash 
have  a definite  influence  on  the  powder 
burn?  Might  this  not  in  turn  have  a 
bearing  on  the  amount  of  chamber 


pressure?  And  doesn’t  a difference  in 
chamber  pressure  change  the  bullet’s 
velocity  somewhat?  What  about  the 
slight  differences  of  neck  tension  on  the 
bullet,  or  the  differences  in  case  wall 
thickness?  These  seemingly  insignifi- 
cant things  play  an  important  role  on 
the  accuracy  stage. 

Even  if  we  knew  for  certain  that  the 
rifle  was  perfect  in  every  aspect,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  during  those  few 
milliseconds  it  takes  the  bullet  to  travel 
through  the  bore  everything  would  be 
equal  in  a 5-shot  string.  While  the  bul- 
let is  within  the  confines  of  the  bore  the 
barrel  vibrates  and  flexes.  One-hole  ac- 
curacy can  be  attained  only  when  the 
bullet  leaves  the  muzzle  on  the  same 
vibration  level  shot  after  shot.  This  is 
literally  an  impossibility  in  a conven- 
tional hunting  barrel  or  even  in  a 
benchrest  barrel. 

I could  carry  this  to  extremes,  but 
there’s  really  no  point  in  it.  Getting 
matched  cartridges,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, is  of  little  value  if  the  rifle  isn’t 
capable  of  putting  one  bullet  on  top  its 
predecessor  downrange.  Even  if  all 
these  things  could  be  accomplished,  it 
still  would  be  to  no  avail  unless  the 
person  behind  the  rifle  was  just  as  pre- 
cise. Competitive  shooting  has  proven 
beyond  a shadow  of  a doubt  there  is 
little  chance  for  the  vast  majority  of 
shooters  to  ever  reach  that  degree  of 
perfection. 


SMITH  & WESSON  M1500  223  and  lOx  Zeiss  worked  well  for  Lewis  on  prairie  dogs  in  South 
Dakota,  where  most  shots  came  in  the  150-300  yard  bracket.  Binoculars  are  7x42  Swarovski- 
great  for  sorting  the  tiny  targets  out  of  the  dusty  background. 
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SOMETIMES  CHUCK  SHOTS  must  be  taken  as  is,  without  a rifle  rest  and  with  a couple  of 
kibitzers  watching.  That’s  half  the  fun. 


You  may  think  I have  painted  a 
rather  dark  picture,  and  that  accuracy 
for  the  hunter  is  out  of  the  question. 
That’s  not  the  case.  I have  simply 
pointed  out  just  a few  of  the  complex- 
ities that  must  be  overcome  to  reach  an 
accuracy  utopia.  But,  not  all  is  lost, 
and  once  we  understand  the  various 
meanings  of  accuracy,  the  confusion 
will  subside. 

Mountain  Rifle 

When  I fired  a new  Remington 
Model  700  Mountain  Rifle  last  fall  for 
3-shot  test  groups,  I wasn’t  thinking  in 
terms  of  one-hole  groups  or  even  one- 
inch  groups.  This  new  lightweight  rifle 
is  designed  for  the  hunter.  At  63/4 
pounds  out  of  the  box,  it  gains  only 
another  pound  or  so  with  most  scopes 
and  slings.  (Mine  weighs  just  under  8 
pounds  complete  with  a Redfield  2-7x, 
S&K  mounts.  Uncle  Mike’s  Cobra  sling 
and  scope  covers.)  This  is  an  easy  carry- 
ing weight  for  all-day  hunts.  Its  22- 
inch  tapered  barrel  and  slender  stock 
gives  it  a custom  look.  It’s  built  on  the 
same  super  strong  action  that  has  made 
the  Model  700  action  a favorite  for  pre- 
cision shooters  around  the  nation. 


All  of  the  Mountain  Rifle’s  features 
are  designed  for  the  big  game  woods. 
It’s  strictly  a hunter’s  rifle.  When  I 
chambered  the  first  Remington  140- 
grain  280  soft  point,  I was  thinking  of  a 
deer  at  130  yards,  not  a woodchuck  at 
350.  I know  from  years  of  shooting  that 
a lightweight,  thin-barreled  rifle  will 
rarely  produce  exceptionally  tight 
groups,  so  when  I cut  several  l3/4-inch 
3-shot  groups  on  the  100-yard  target,  I 
was  satisfied.  And  when  several  others 
slid  just  beyond  the  2-inch  mark,  I 
wasn’t  depressed.  This  level  of  accu- 
racy was  more  than  sufficient  for  big 
game  hunting. 

With  a factory  produced  heavy  bar- 
rel varmint  rifle,  the  picture  changes. 
The  modern  varmint  outfit  carries  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy.  Maybe  not 
on  the  B/R  level,  but  one-inch  5-shot 
groups  have  become  routine.  For  years 
I used  a Ruger  No.  1 heavy  barrel 
22-250  that  would  keep  5 shots  very 
close  to  the  half-inch  mark  at  100  yards 
when  using  52-grain  match  bullets.  A 
shooting  pal  has  a Remington  40XB  22- 
250  that  seldom  strays  beyond  5/s-inch 
over  the  100  yards.  Last  summer,  I 
hunted  with  a Model  700  Remington 
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THUMBHOLE  STOCK  provides  a straightline 
trigger  pull— a big  help  on  a long  range  var- 
mint rifle.  Double-V  rest  and  big  Unertl  target 
scope  help  too. 


22-250  heavy  barrel  topped  with  a 
6-24X  Bausch  & Lomb  scope.  It  is  ex- 
ceptionally accurate,  and  I had  less- 
than-inch  groups  with  factory  ammo. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  anv  varmint 
rifle  that  prints  inch  or  less  3-shot 
groups  at  100  yards  is  a super  varmint 
outfit.  Such  shooting  shows  the  rifle 
and  its  ammo  are  tops.  It  also  shows  the 
shooter  understands  his  rifle  and  how 
to  get  the  best  from  it. 

Now  it’s  not  easy  to  go  from  the  com- 
forts of  a solid  benchrest  and  exact  dis- 
tances of  the  range  to  a makeshift  field 
rest  and  all  the  unknown  factors  in- 
volved in  field  shooting.  It’s  a tough 
transition  to  make  for  the  most  experi- 
enced varmint  shooter.  Holding  a pre- 
cise sight  picture  at  400  yards  is  not 
easy.  As  the  distances  from  the  muzzle 


to  the  target  grow,  so  do  the  problems 
facing  the  shooter. 

There  isn’t  a cut  and  dried  solution 
for  long  range  shooting.  Practicing 
from  a benchrest  on  300-  and  400-yard 
ranges  is  probably  the  best  approach. 
However,  no  matter  how  proficient  you 
become  from  the  bench,  don’t  expect 
miracles  in  the  field.  Not  every  shot 
will  connect,  and  that’s  a genuine  fact. 
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Although  the  number  of  Canada  geese 
in  the  Atlantic  Flyway  has  been  at  near 
record  levels,  about  800,000,  the  number 
wintering  in  North  Carolina  has  dropped 
from  162,000  to  23,000  since  1964.  To  bet- 
ter understand  goose  movements  and  sur- 
vival rates  along  the  flyway,  and  to  possibly 
explain  that  decline,  an  extensive  banding 
project  was  begun  four  years  ago.  Since 
then  24,000  geese  have  been  banded  with 
bright  collars,  and  about  40,000  sightings 
have  been  recorded  each  year. 

Following  his  fourth  conviction  in  five 
years,  a Wyoming  man  received  a 6-month 
to  one-year  jail  sentence  and  a two-year 
suspension  of  his  hunting  and  fishing  priv- 
ileges, and  was  fined  $2000.  His  most  re- 
cent violation  was  for  wanton  destruction 
of  an  antelope.  Earlier  convictions  were  for 
illegally  killing  moose  and  hunting  while 
his  license  was  under  suspension. 

A Montana  man  recently  received  a 
$5000  reward  for  providing  information 
that  led  to  the  conviction  of  a grizzly 
bear  poacher.  According  to  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  the  reward  was 
paid  by  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Foundation  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  The  poacher  was  fined 
$8500  and  placed  on  two  years’  proba- 
tion. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  reports  the 
number  of  bald  eagles  and  ospreys  nest- 
ing on  national  forests  in  its  Eastern  Re- 
gion are  continuing  to  increase.  In  the 
1986  surveys,  232  osprey  nests  were 
found  and  185  young  fledged  from  the 
nests.  For  bald  eagles,  244  nests  were 
found  and  263  young  fledged. 


Since  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture’s Conservation  Reserve  Program  be- 
gan last  year,  19,488,587  acres  of  erodible 
land  have  been  taken  out  of  commodity 
production  and  are  being  improved  for 
wildlife. 


The  idea  of  deer  hunting  in  the  Great 
Swamp  National  Wildlife  refuge  in  New 
Jersey  was  hotly  contested  when  it  was 
first  proposed  in  1970.  After  four  years  of 
legal  battles— at  a cost  of  $100,000— the 
first  hunt  took  place  in  1974.  Examinations 
of  harvested  deer  confirmed  the  deer  were 
diseased  and  malnourished.  Since  that 
time  a hunt  has  been  held  every  year  and 
the  health  of  the  deer  herd  has  steadily 
improved.  Furthermore,  habitat  on  the  ref- 
uge has  recovered  and  deer  damage  to 
ornamental  shrubbery  and  gardens  on 
surrounding  private  property  has  stopped, 
and  the  number  of  roadkills  in  the  area  has 
been  significantly  reduced.  Wildlife  man- 
agers still  face  limited  antihunting  demon- 
strations, but  the  facts  clearly  show  sound 
wildlife  management  practices  work. 


The  National  Audubon  Society  reports 
that  23  grizzly  sows  with  43  cubs  were 
counted  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  last 
year.  Considering  that  an  average  of  23 
cubs  were  produced  each  year  over  the 
previous  decade,  officials  are  optimistic 
that  the  population  may  be  growing.  Of  the 
600  to  900  grizzlies  that  exist  in  the  Lower 
48,  approximately  200  inhabit  the  park. 

In  an  effort  to  expand  the  moose 
range  in  the  state,  eight  female  moose 
were  taken  from  western  Wyoming  to 
the  northcentral  part  of  the  state  where 
about  15  decendants  of  moose  trans- 
planted to  the  area  in  1950  remain.  It’s 
hoped  the  recent  stocking  will  make  the 
herd  more  viable. 


To  encourage  residents  to  properly  dis- 
pose of  recyclable  materials,  a “Cash  for 
Trash”  campaign  was  launched  in  Rock- 
ford, Illinois.  As  reported  in  National  Wild- 
life, a bag  of  trash  is  randomly  selected 
each  week.  If  it  contains  no  newspaper, 
aluminum  cans  or  other  recyclable  mate- 
rials, the  owner  receives  $1000.  In  just 
three  months  after  the  program  began,  the 
amount  of  recyclable  materials  collected  in 
the  town  tripled. 
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Shown  here  are  seven  of  the  publications  note 
available  from  the  Game  Commission.  All  prices 
include  tax , handling  and  postage.  When 
ordering  ask  for  a complete  list  of  the  Game 
Commission's  free  and  paid  publications. 


Make  Check  or  Money  Order 
payable  to: 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
Dept.  AR,  P.O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg.  PA  17105-1567 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  By  fames  and 

Lillian  Wakeley $10 

The  Wingless  Crow,  by  Charles  Fergus $10 

Mammals  of  Pennsylvania,  by  f.  Kenneth 

Doutt,  et  al $ 4 

Gone  for  the  Day,  by  Ned  Smith $ 4 

Pennsylvania  Wild  Game  Cookbook $ 4 

Pennsylvania  Trapping  Manual, 

by  Paid  Failor $ 3 

Woodlands  and  Wildlife $ 2 


Autumn  Challenge,  by  Bob  Sopchick,  is  the  fifth  limited 
edition  fine  art  print  available  through  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission's  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program.  As  with  the  previous  editions.  Autumn  Challenge 
is  limited  to  600  signed  and  numbered  prints.  Image 
size  is  approximately  15x22V2  inches,  printed  on  acid- 
free  100  percent  rag  paper.  Price  is  $125;  framed 
prints  are  an  additional  $97.50.  Requests  for  specific 
numbers  will  be  satisfied  on  a first-come,  first-served 
basis.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  AR,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 

PA  17105-1567. 
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This  is  the  sixth  in  the  Game  Commission's  annual 
series  of  embroidered  patches  and  decals  made 
available  through  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program.  The  sale  of  these  and  other  selected 
items  provides  funds  used  specifically  for  nongame 
research  and  management  projects.  Bald  eagles,  eastern 
bluebirds,  ospreys  and  others  are  some  of  the  species 
being  helped  in  Pennsylvania,  thanks  to  those  persons 
who  support  this  program.  This  year’s  elk  patch 
is  priced  at  $3,  the  decal  at  $1,  delivered.  Make 
check  or  money  order  payable  to:  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION,  Dept.  AR,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1567. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Preparations 

HUNTING  and  trapping  seasons  are  just  around  the  corner  and  now  is  the 
time  to  get  ready  if  they  are  to  be  fruitful  and  enjoyable. 

Lining  up  places  to  hunt  and  trap  is  most  important.  Although  sportsmen  in 
Pennsylvania  enjoy  access  to  an  abundance  of  public  lands  across  the  state, 
private  land  still  accommodates  much  of  our  hunting  pressure.  Wise  hunters  will 
get  permission  from  private  landowners  now.  Farmers  and  other  property  owners 
will  be  much  more  receptive  to  requests  made  weeks  in  advance  than  those 
offered  up  ten  minutes  before  rabbits  and  pheasants  become  legal  game,  prob- 
ably because  those  who  make  such  advance  arrangements  are,  in  effect,  demon- 
strating their  respect  for  the  landowners. 

August  is  also  a good  time  to  begin  preseason  scouting.  The  opening  day  of  the 
early  small  game  season  is  not  the  time  to  start  looking  for  grouse  and  squirrels, 
just  as  the  opening  of  deer  season  is  not  the  time  to  wonder  where  whitetails 
might  be  found. 

Finding  places  and  game  to  hunt  is  a good  start,  but  not  all.  Except  for  those 
who  can  enjoy  year-round  shooting,  most  of  us  need  to  get  the  ol’  shooting  eye 
back  in  form.  A few  rounds  of  skeet,  trap  or  — if  you  can  find  it  — shooter’s  clays 
this  month  will  mean  more  doves  in  the  gamebag  come  September,  and  a few 
benchrest  sessions  with  the  deer  rifle  could  spell  the  difference  between  a cut 
shirttail  and  a winter’s  supply  of  venison. 

August  is  also  a good  time  to  check  all  the  other  paraphernalia  we  hunters  and 
trappers  need.  Sporting  goods  stores  are  well  supplied  and  preseason  sales  are 
often  in  effect.  Be  sure  to  check  fluorescent  orange  garments.  Just  a hat  is  no 
longer  sufficient.  Beginning  this  fall,  deer  and  bear  hunters  are  required  to  wear 
250  square  inches  of  the  safety  color,  and  it  must  be  visible  from  all  directions.  A 
coat  or  vest  to  complement  the  traditional  orange  hat  should  be  obtained  now, 
not  the  Sunday  following  Thanksgiving. 

New  hunters  and  trappers  should  make  arrangements  to  take  a hunter-trapper 
education  course  now,  not  when  the  hunting  and  trapping  seasons  are  in  full 
swing.  It’s  unrealistic  to  expect  our  volunteer  corps  of  dedicated,  hard  working 
instructors  to  accommodate  those  who  wait  until  the  last  minute  before  fulfilling 
their  education  requirements. 

It’s  equally  important  to  get  ourselves  in  shape.  Fall  days  afield  are  much  more 
enjoyable  and  fruitful  for  those  who  have  the  stamina  to  keep  going.  Further- 
more, the  chances  of  injury  are  much  less  for  participants  who  prepare  themselves 
for  the  rigors  these  outdoor  sports  demand.  Among  the  many  forms  of  exercise 
available,  walking  is  probably  the  best  for  most  outdoorsmen.  By  beginning  an 
exercise  program  now,  and  gradually  increasing  it  as  the  weeks  go  by,  a sportsman 
will  be  more  fully  able  to  enjoy  the  outdoor  sports.  And  don’t  forget  your  dog  on 
the  preseason  warmups.  Canine  companions  will  perform  better  and  longer  if 
they’re  given  warmup  sessions,  too. 

Lastly,  in  the  coming  weeks  visit  a local  sportsmen’s  club.  National  Hunting 
Day,  September  26,  is  probably  an  ideal  time,  but  any  time  is  a good  time  to  meet 
fellow  sportsmen  and  find  out  how  you  can  get  more  out  of  the  sport  and  how  you 
can  help  ensure  its  future. 

Hunting  and  trapping  seasons  will  soon  be  in  full  swing.  Plan  now  and  get 
more  involved  and  they  will  be  most  enjoyable.  — Bob  Mitchell 


Something  I Didn’t 
Know  Then 


By  Joseph  S.  Hufham 


I WASN’T  but  ten  years  of  age.  Too 
young.  Mama  said,  to  be  trusted 
with  a rifle.  But  my  brother  Dempsey 
had  a little  much-used  Hamilton  rifle 
that  he  had  paid  a dollar  for.  It  had 
been  patented  in  1907  and  looked  like  a 
toy,  but  it  still  shot  true. 

Sometimes  Dempsey  would  let  me 
go  hunting  with  him.  He  was  a poor 
shot.  He  was  slow  drawing  a bead,  and 
once  he  got  it  he’d  jerk  the  trigger.  And 
just  a little  twitch  of  the  barrel  here 
would  put  the  rifle  so  off  target  30 
yards  away  he’d  miss  a squirrel  a mile. 

I detected  that.  Leaves  had  fallen 
and  if  they  were  dry  we  could  not  slip 
up  on  squirrels  feeding  on  the  ground. 
They’d  sneak  up  trees  and  hide  on 


the  off  side  to  let  us  pass.  So  Dempsey 
hit  upon  a plan.  He’d  let  me  wander 
ahead,  unarmed,  while  he  sneaked 
along  several  steps  back.  When  I went 
past  a tree  a squirrel  was  hiding  in,  it’d 
slip  around  to  Dempsey’s  side,  sticking 
like  a locust  shell  to  the  tree,  and  let  me 
go  on. 

Dempsey  would  raise  the  rifle,  aim, 
and  then  jerk  the  trigger.  He  killed 
about  one  out  of  every  three  he  shot  at. 
I got  tired  of  seeing  the  others  streak  up 
the  trees  and  go  running  limbs  getting 
away.  I said,  “Dempsey,  if  you  don’t  let 
me  shoot  some  I’m  going  to  quit  com- 
ing with  you.” 

He  didn’t  like  that.  “Quit,”  he  said. 
“The  only  reason  I’ve  been  letting  you 
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come  is  because  I can  out-run  you.  If  a 
bear  gets  after  us  I’ll  go  by  you  like  a 
passenger  train  and  get  away  while  he’s 
eating  you.” 

So  I puffed  up  and  took  an  old  grassy 
cart  road  home.  Dempsey  came  in  at 
sundown.  He  hadn’t  killed  a thing.  He 
said,  “Joe,  we  need  to  keep  on  working 
together.  I’ll  tell  you  what.  If  you’ll  buy 
a box  of  bullets  I’ll  let  you  shoot  every 
other  one,  and  we’ll  see  who  gets  the 
most  squirrels.” 

None  to  Waste 

Dempsey  wasn’t  able  to  buy  any  bul- 
lets for  us  to  waste.  Papa  had  injured 
his  leg  and  it  had  inflamed.  He  did  well 
hobbling  on  his  homemade  crutch 
about  the  house,  taking  care  of  himself. 
He  let  Dempsey  quit  school  to  help. 
Dempsey  got  the  job  as  station  boy  at 
the  village  A.  C.  L.  railroad  depot,  at 
fifty  cents  a day.  He  was  buying  our 
groceries,  and  had  nothing  left  for 
shoes  and  clothes.  My  sole  income  was 
twenty  cents  a week,  which  I earned  by 
selling  ten  tabloid  newspapers  Mama 
had  the  agency  for  in  our  village. 

After  school  Friday  afternoon  I sold 
my  papers  and  paid  fifteen  cents  for  a 
box  of  fifty  22  rimfire  shorts.  I handed 
the  box  to  Dempsey  and  he  counted  out 
twenty-five  of  the  shells  and  gave  them 
to  me.  After  the  four  o’clock  passenger 
train  ran,  Dempsey  took  me  on  his  old 
battered  bicycle  and  carried  me  home. 

We  had  a little  while  to  hunt  before 
night.  I’d  shot  the  rifle  a few  times  at 
targets,  but  never  at  game.  So  Demp- 
sey let  me  take  the  first  shot.  Taking 
turns,  we  shot  seven  times  and  got  five 
squirrels.  That  pleased  Dempsey.  We 
had  enough  for  a good  squirrel  supper. 

Papa  had  mortgaged  our  three-room 
house  for  a sixty  dollar  credit,  but 
clothing  needs  soon  reduced  our  bal- 
ance to  zero  and  Mr.  Bob  wouldn’t  let 
us  trade  any  more.  He  could  have  fore- 
closed, but  didn’t.  Papa  was  getting  no 
better,  so  when  Dempsey  heard  of  a 
little  sawmill  where,  if  he’d  work  at  the 
mill  during  the  day  and  guard  it  on 
nights  and  Sundays,  he’d  get  six  dollars 
a week,  he  quit  the  depot  job.  The  saw- 


mill was  eighteen  miles  away.  That  left 
us  in  a jam,  in  debt  and  out  of  gro- 
ceries. Our  garden  was  gone,  and  all 
we  had  to  eat  was  cow  peas  Mama  had 
picked  on  shares. 

Time  kept  passing  and  Dempsey 
neither  came  home  nor  sent  any 
money.  He  sent  a letter  telling  Mama, 
“Try  to  do  somehow.  My  boss  doesn’t 
pay  off  but  once  a month.”  Mama  had 
me  stop  school  because  heavy  frosts 
were  coming  and  she’d  not  let  me  go 
barefooted. 

The  meal  was  so  near  out  she  cooked 
only  one  little  pancake  for  breakfast. 
She  had  cold  peas  but  I made  out  with 
a slice  of  cornbread  and  a glass  of 
water.  While  Mama  was  doing  the 
dishes  I stole  out  with  the  little  rifle 
and  went  to  the  branch.  It  was  really  a 
lazy  flowing  brook  at  the  foot  of  a deep 
ravine.  There  was  a big  oak  on  the  hill, 
with  some  of  the  roots  claw-hooked 
into  the  sharp  curvature.  I sat  down, 
my  back  braced  against  that  oak,  fac- 
ing the  other  ridge  across  the  stream. 
Some  tall  trees  stood  in  the  narrow 
stretch  of  flat  swamp. 

A coon  must  have  seen  me  and 
climbed  the  back  side  of  a tall,  leaning 
tupelo  gum  tree.  I happened  to  glimpse 
him  just  as  he  came  around  the  body  of 
the  tree,  to  a hole  as  large  as  a dinner- 
plate.  Before  I could  ready  the  rifle  he 
disappeared  in  that  hole.  I hoped  he’d 
turn  and  look  back,  but  he  must  have 
settled  down  to  sleep  immediately. 

Anyway  I kept  sitting,  watching  and 
hoping  some  squirrels  would  come 
from  their  den  trees  to  feed  under  that 
oak.  Dempsey  and  I had  learned  that 
trick  and  worked  it  on  previous  squir- 
rels that  we  killed.  I saw  no  squirrel, 
though.  Instead,  down  the  swamp 
came  a woodpecker  of  the  type  we 
called  “wet  hens.”  Black  with  red 
heads,  and  bodies  as  large  as  ducks. 

This  one  was  making  a cheely-cheely 
cry,  and  he  perched  on  that  tall  tupelo 
that  had  the  coon  hole  in  it.  As  he 
started  pecking  I began  to  raise  the  rifle 
to  shoot  him,  and  lo,  the  coon  stuck  his 
head  out  to  see  what  that  woodpecker 
was  doing.  So  I shot  at  the  coon  in- 
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stead.  He  fell  back  inside  the  tree  and 
the  bird  left,  gone  with  the  wind. 

I heard  that  coon  kicking  inside.  The 
tree  being  hollow  let  it  make  a resound- 
ing noise.  The  kicking  had  about  all 
died  out  when  out  popped  a coon  onto 
the  bump  just  below  the  hole.  I shot 
and  he  fell.  I ran  over  to  get  him  and 
was  standing  at  the  root  of  the  tree 
when  I heard  a tap-tap  noise  inside  it. 
That  had  to  be  the  other  coon.  His 
kicking  must  have  run  out  the  one  I’d 
shot. 

I had  seen  a man  sell  Mr.  Bob  some 
possum  hides,  so  I took  a shortcut  to  his 
store  with  my  coon.  I hoped  to  get  a 
dollar  or  so  for  the  hide.  Mr.  Bob  sur- 
prised me  by  giving  me  ten  dollars.  I 
bought  a fifty  cent  pair  of  black  canvas 
slippers  (no  heels)  and  four  dollars’ 
worth  of  groceries. 

Mama  was  so  glad  to  see  me  come  in 
with  that  bag  of  grub  she  did  not  re- 
buke me  for  using  the  rifle.  I’d  brought 
two  pounds  of  stew  beef,  and  she  said, 
“I’m  going  to  stew  that  beef.  I’m  so 
hungry  for  meat  I want  to  fill  up.” 

While  she  was  cooking  I got  the  ax 
and  headed  back  to  the  ravine.  I had 
noticed  that  the  stump  of  the  tupelo 
was  hollow,  and  the  way  it  was  leaning, 
just  a few  chops  should  get  it  to  fall 
over.  Instead,  it  split.  I climbed  the 
stump  about  eight  feet,  and  while  I 
was  tangled  in  vines  trying  to  get  away, 
it  fell  between  the  stump  and  me, 
almost  on  me. 

But  it  was  down  now.  I rushed  to  the 
hole,  and  there  was  the  first  coon  I’d 
shot,  dead.  I pulled  him  out,  went  by 
the  house  to  drop  off  the  ax,  and 
headed  to  Mr.  Bob’s  store  again. 

Another  ten  dollar  bill!  I went  home 
feeling  rich.  Mama  had  fried  Irish 
potato  wheel,  warm  cornbread,  stew 
beef,  cabbage  — so  much  good  food  I 
ate  until  I could  have  cracked  a tick  on 
my  stomach.  After  supper  we  sat  at  the 
fireside  talking  and  wondering  how 
Dempsey  was  doing. 

The  next  day  Mama  got  a letter  from 
him.  He  was  jubilant.  He  said,  “I  have 
not  drawn  any  sawmill  pay  yet,  but  I’m 
sending  you  three  dollars.  There  came 


a stray  dog  to  my  shanty  looking 
gutted.  I fed  him  and  he  took  up.  I 
began  hunting  him  close  around  after 
the  men  knocked  off  and  went  home, 
and  he  trees  squirrels  and  possums.  I 
caught  seven  possums,  sold  them,  and 
that  is  how  I got  the  three  dollars.” 

I said,  “Mama,  let  me  write  Demp- 
sey. I want  that  dog.”  So  I told  him  of 
getting  the  two  coons,  and  of  how  I was 
killing  squirrels.  “Quit  and  come 
home,”  I said,  “and  bring  that  dog. 
We’ll  make  a living  catching  possums.” 

That  did  it.  His  payday  was  at  hand, 
so  he  drew  it  and  told  them  he  wanted 
to  visit  home.  They  got  a fellow  to  stay 
at  the  shanty  to  relieve  him.  He 
brought  the  dog  and  didn’t  go  back. 

I want  to  describe  that  dog.  Demp- 
sey called  him  “Goo-goo”  for  a very 
special  reason.  Goo-goo  had  short 
white  hair,  here  and  there  a little  splash 
of  black,  his  head  all  white,  with  a 
dark  , circle  surrounding  each  eye.  He 
looked  like  he  was  wearing  goggles.  His 
body  wasn’t  large  but  he  had  legs  like 
stilts.  That  dog  could  run!  His  bark 
hardly  sounded  like  a dog,  it  sounded 
more  like  a foghorn. 

He  was  tricky,  too.  He  seldom 
barked  on  trail,  but  slipped  up  on 
whatever  he  struck  the  scent  spoor  of. 
At  sight  he’d  dash  out,  sounding  his 
foghorn  and  scaring  the  intended  prey 
up  the  first  tree.  That  saved  him  lots  of 
running  and  enabled  us  to  get  many 
coons  and  possums  that  he  didn’t  give 
time  to  get  to  a den  tree. 

We  began  sleeping  in  daytime,  hunt- 
ing at  night,  and  mopping  up.  In  addi- 
tion to  living  high  on  the  hog,  we  made 
enough  to  pay  the  store  debt  and  get 
Daddy’s  mortgage  back.  And  even- 
tually the  sawmill  doctor  treated  Papa 
so  he  was  able  to  go  back  to  work.  We 
bought  no  dress  clothes,  but  did  get 
some  durable  shoes  and  clothes  for  all 
of  us,  and  we  saw  to  it  that  Goo-goo 
had  a warm  place  to  sleep  and  enough 
to  eat. 

That  was  a long  time  ago  but  I re- 
member it  well.  I’ve  often  thought 
there  was  a living  for  us  there  all  the 
time,  but  we  had  to  get  out  and  get  it. 
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At  723  Pounds,  My  Trophy  Was.  . . . 


Pennsylvania's 
Biggest  Bear 

By  Thomas  Rabic 

As  told  to  P J Bell 


ANDY  went  one  way  and  I went  the 
x\.other.  I followed  the  hollow  along 
a creek  bed,  but  didn’t  see  any  turkey 
sign,  so  I turned  and  walked  the  hill- 
side back.  That’s  where  the  birds  were, 
among  the  trees,  two  hens  and  several 
gobblers  so  bottom  heavy  I wondered 
how  they  got  airborne.  But  fly  they 
did,  in  an  awkward,  lumbering  sort  of 
way.  I watched  out  ahead,  trying  to 
anticipate  where  they  might  land  and 
wondering  if  it  would  be  worth  trying 
to  call  them  back.  The  first  bird,  a big 
tom,  was  just  dipping  to  treeline  when 
the  brush  behind  me  busted  open  and 
another  bird  took  flight.  A sly  fella, 
that  one.  I swung,  shot,  missed. 

Being  a true  friend,  Andy  hardly 
even  grinned  when  I told  my  sad  tale. 

“How  many  did  you  say?” 

Six. 

He  nodded  and  sat  watching  me. 
“Six,  uh?” 

“Seven,  actually.” 

“Oh,  yeah?” 

“If  you  count  the  one  that  cruised 
out  from  behind.” 

Andy  chewed  his  lip.  “And  why 
wouldn’t  you  count  that  one?”  Then: 
“A  grim  story  indeed,”  he  said.  “The 
flock  that  got  away.  But,  hey,  don’t  you 
worry.  We’re  really  here  for  bear.” 

Strategy 

We  discussed  the  next  week’s  strategy 
as  we  drove  into  Marienville  for  lunch. 
Andy  Smolak  and  I are  friends  and 
neighbors.  We’ve  been  hunting  to- 
gether for  thirteen  years,  renting  a 
camp  on  Route  36  about  three  miles 
from  the  Clarion  River  and  Cook  For- 


est State  Park.  In  May,  we  fish  and  hunt 
spring  gobblers.  In  November,  we  hunt 
turkey  and  bear.  I wasn’t  too  high  on 
turkey  just  then,  but  I figured  I might 
be  interested  again  by  spring.  We’d 
always  hunted  bear  along  the  Clarion, 
walking  down  from  camp  to  the  thick 
laurel  edging  the  river.  During  our  first 
years  in  the  area,  we  knew  of  some 
bears  being  taken  each  season.  Lately, 
though,  none  had  come  out  of  that 
area. 

“That’s  how  I came  to  miss,  you 
know.” 

“How?” 

“Looking  for  fur  instead  of  feathers. 
Even  so,  not  one  footprint,  not  even 
after  last  night’s  snow.” 

“We  need  a real  change  in  location,” 
Andy  said.  “Kelly  Hotel  Okay?” 

I nodded. 

Joe,  who  was  part  owner,  wandered 
back  to  shoot  the  breeze.  He  wanted  to 
talk  hunting  and  that  was  fine  with  us. 
When  he  heard  we  were  staying  for 
bear,  he  mustered  up  some  real  enthu- 
siasm and  told  us,  “Go  to  Slater  Run. 
I’ve  been  hearing  stories.  Some  say 
that’s  where  the  big  ones  are.  Maybe 
so. 

Andy  tipped  back  his  chair  and  sort 
of  looked  off  into  the  dim  back  corner. 
“Furry  and  legal  is  enough,”  he  said. 
“Big  isn’t  necessary.” 

Slater  Run  is  wooded,  mostly  uni- 
form and  well  spaced,  like  an  estate 
forest  gone  to  seed.  The  pattern  breaks 
at  the  tornado  path,  though.  That 
storm  must  have  been  unbelievable.  A 
swatch  hundreds  of  yards  wide  and  ex- 
tending farther  than  I can  guess  blew 
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TOM  RABIC  and  his  tremendous  trophy.  No 
other  hunter  has  ever  posed  with  a Pennsyl- 
vania bear  this  big.  PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 
Bill  Shope  calculated  its  live  weight  at  723 
lbs. 


down.  What  isn’t  laid  out  is  leaning. 

We  saw  tracks  both  days  we  scouted. 
“How  about  it?”  I asked.  “Is  this  the 
one  for  us?” 

“Could  happen,”  Andy  said,  and  I 
laughed.  As  fact  it  seemed  farfetched 
but,  as  an  idea,  it  felt  great.  I chose  to 
hunt  where  the  big  tracks  passed.  Andy 
opted  for  a spot  some  distance  away 
and  slightly  into  the  blowdown. 

Our  hunt  started  like  most  others, 
before  daylight.  For  years  I’d  thought 
that  sooner  or  later  I’d  get  used  to  pre- 
dawn conversation.  Not  true.  I’ve  had 
enough  practice  by  now,  and  it  isn’t  any 
more  fun  than  it  was  a dozen  years  ago. 
I tossed  my  wool  jacket  and  fluorescent 
hat  and  vest  on  the  bunk. 

“What’re  you  wearing,  Andy?”  The 
thin  smoke  of  burning  toast  irritated 
my  nostrils. 

“Usual.” 

“It’s  raining,”  I said,  “and  the  high  is 
supposed  to  peak  way  above  freezing.” 

“At  four  a.m.,  who  can  tell?” 


“Pretty  warm  for  wool,  don’t  you 
think?” 

“What’s  your  point?” 

The  coffee  was  hot  and  strong.  Not 
good,  but  strong.  “I’m  gonna  wear 
jeans.” 

“I  never  hunted  in  jeans.” 

“You  never  hunted  Slater  Run, 
either.” 

“What’s  your  point?” 

“I  forget.” 

I spent  the  fifteen-mile  drive  from 
camp  to  the  parking  site  thinking  of  my 
soft  down  sleeping  bag.  Drizzle  was 
keeping  the  already  sodden  ground 
moist  and  a steady  drip  fell  from  the 
canopy.  The  wipers  settled  to  still  and 
Andy  cut  the  lights.  One  truck  already 
sat  in  the  clearing.  The  dirt  road  in 
looked  real  muddy. 

“Pipe  gate’s  closed.” 

“Let’s  get  walking.”  I was  awake 
now,  ready  to  take  on  the  day. 

“Windshield’s  clear,”  Andy  said. 
“Must  have  stopped  raining.” 

About  a mile  and  a half  in  past 
the  gate,  I recognized  my  stand.  We 
wished  each  other  luck  and  separated. 
As  he  walked  on,  Andy  turned.  “One  of 
us  is  gonna  get  a bear.”  The  words  were 
spoken,  heard,  and  gone.  He  passed 
from  view. 

Claw  Marks 

A nearby  apple  tree  showed  claw 
marks.  I rubbed  a finger  against  the 
graze.  It  felt  deep  and  wide.  I told 
myself  we’d  chosen  well.  Posted  on  a 
flat  spot  at  the  edge  of  the  falldown,  I 
could  see  a couple  of  hundred  yards 
along  the  road  we’d  come  in  on.  Facing 
out,  I had  clear  view  for  about  30  yards 
before  the  ground  dropped  into  a hol- 
low. The  quiet  was  so  loud  that  the 
memory  of  Andy’s  parting  words  still 
seemed  to  ring  in  my  ears.  The  moist 
ground  already  was  warming  beneath 
the  climbing  sun.  By  midmorning  it 
would  be  downright  hot  for  bear  sea- 
son. 

A shot  sounded  just  before  eight. 
Another  followed  quickly,  then  a 
breather,  and  then  a third  rang  loud. 
All  came  from  the  hollow  but  none 
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sounded  close,  not  even  the  last.  I hun- 
kered down,  gun  across  knees  and  back 
against  a maple.  A gray  squirrel  chat- 
tered, flicked  its  tail,  and  was  gone.  I 
knew  something  was  moving  and  my 
adrenaline  flowed.  I watched  and 
waited,  eyeing  the  rim  of  the  hollow 
and  telling  myself  that  each  moment 
brought  a bear  one  step  closer. 

Andy  appeared  at  the  bend  in  the 
road  around  ten  o’clock.  He  motioned 
me  to  him. 

“Not  a shadow,”  I told  him.  “Shots, 
but  none  close.” 

“I’m  thinking  of  heading  deeper. 
That  falldown’s  great  bear  cover.” 

I was  cramped  and  feeling  more 
than  a little  damp,  yet  I’d  been  so  keen 
on  this  spot  that  I hated  to  move.  I 
looked  back  toward  the  hollow.  Gun- 
fire claimed  our  attention. 

“Close,”  Andy  said.  He  already  was 
running.  I took  his  cue  and  headed 
back  into  cover,  claiming  a spot  under 
the  only  upright  hemlock  in  sight.  A 
half-hour  passed  without  incident. 
Then  I heard  fire  from  down  Andy’s 
way,  close.  My  heart  beat  faster  and  I 
waited  — strained  to  see  farther  and 
hear  more  clearly  — but  Andy  didn’t 
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whistle.  The  rustle  and  snap  of  forest 
quiet  became  obvious  again. 

Like  the  electric  hum  which  robs 
most  homes  of  silence,  even  in  the  very 
stealth  of  morning,  forest  quiet  is  made 
up  of  sound,  common  living  noises  that 
claim  attention  only  when  you  listen 
for  silence.  Time  passed  and  I again 
figured  my  options  on  moving  deeper 
into  the  f alldown.  Then  I heard  a 
crack.  Somehow  it  differed  from  all 
the  other  snaps  and  pops.  My  pulse 
thumped;  leaves  rustled  in  answer.  I’d 
been  watching  the  same  direction  all 
day,  and  I was  almost  convinced  it  was 
going  to  pay  off.  I waited  and  won- 
dered what  would  show.  The  next 
crack  was  louder.  A hunter  would 
avoid  such  a noise.  I dropped  to  one 
knee  and  rested  my  Remington  Game 
Master  30-06  against  the  tree.  The  180- 


FRIENDS  AND  PASSING  HUNTERS  helped  Rabic  get  his  bear  out  of  the  woods.  Fortunately, 
the  drag  was  short.  All  photos  by  BiN  Marsh 
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RACK  ON  REAR  of  DGP  Ai  Pedder’s  Game  Commission  vehicle  had  to  be  extended  with 

boards  to  carry  huge  bear. 


grain  bullet  waited.  Then,  as  if  some- 
one had  signaled  my  readiness,  the 
bear  stepped  into  view. 

I knew  he  was  big.  Size  wasn’t  fore- 
most in  my  mind,  but  he  looked  big  no 
matter  what.  Huge,  black,  glossy. 

He’s  Right  There 

Take  your  time,  I told  myself.  He’s 
right  there.  Let  him  come  even  closer. 
My  thoughts  ran  pretty  clearly.  The 
bear  moved  slowly.  He  was  broadside 
and  edging  toward  the  falldown.  I let 
him  walk  down  a few  yards  more.  Now 
he  was  in  front  of  me  at  30  yards.  I 
aimed  for  the  neck  and  pressed  the  trig- 
ger. With  all  that  bulk,  I worried  that 
any  other  shot  would  only  wound  in- 
stead of  kill.  He  turned  and  plunged 
away.  I shot  again  and  felt  certain  I’d 
hit  a hind  quarter.  I couldn’t  believe  I’d 
missed  the  first  shot  but,  the  way  he 
was  moving,  the  bullet  must  have  gone 
wide. 

Trees,  brush,  laurel  — the  bear 
plowed  all  of  them  under  for  a dozen 
yards.  Then  nothing. 

I wasn’t  going  in  alone.  Just  the 
thought  of  a large,  wounded  bear 
scares  me  silly.  Besides,  if  he  came  bar- 


reling out,  I wanted  Andy  beside  me 
so  we  both  could  take  aim.  I whistled 
hard,  then  headed  for  the  site  of  the 
neck  shot.  Andy  hurried  up,  firing 
questions  one  into  the  next.  “Did  you 
get  him,  how  big,  get  away,  did  you  hit 
him?” 

“Must  have,”  I answered.  “There’s 
blood  everywhere.”  I described  the 
shots  I’d  taken. 

Andy  nodded. 

“He  dove  in  about  here,”  I said. 

We  separated  slightly  and  moved  in, 
slowly  and  carefully.  We  hadn’t  gone 
far  when  Andy  hissed,  then  spoke  up. 
“I  see  him  . . . not  moving.” 

We  both  edged  closer.  The  bear  was 
down  on  his  belly,  his  head  in  a depres- 
sion where  a tree  had  blown  over,  tak- 
ing its  root  system  with  it.  Andy  threw 
an  arm  across  my  shoulders.  “He’s  all 
yours,  pal.  The  neck  shot  must  have 
done  it.” 

I felt  fine,  just  fine.  We  shook  hands 
and  I felt  even  better. 

“Well,  buddy,”  said  Andy.  “You  bet- 
ter go  get  him.” 

I began  to  feel  nervous.  I could  see 
that  the  hole  where  the  bear’s  head  lay 
was  full  of  water.  Still  cautious,  I 
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grabbed  a big  stick  and  prodded  the 
body.  There  was  no  movement.  Finally 
I roped  a paw,  and  Andy  and  I tugged. 
Nothing  happened.  The  water  didn’t 
even  ripple.  By  this  time,  however, 
other  hunters  were  gathering.  I tied  on 
more  ropes  and  five  of  us  moved  him 
out  of  the  falldown.  A fellow  from  But- 
ler and  his  son  really  helped  out.  Seeing 
my  nervousness,  the  man  offered  to 
field-dress  my  kill.  I never  learned  his 
name,  nor  those  of  the  others,  but  I 
thank  them  just  the  same. 

It  was  only  a short  distance  to  the 
road,  for  which  we  were  all  thankful. 
We  pulled,  rested,  and  tugged,  taking 
the  distance  a pinch  at  a time.  Mean- 
while, Andy  walked  out  to  the  truck 
and  found  two  deputy  game  protec- 
tors. Neither  had  a key  to  the  road  gate, 
so  they  called  out  DGP  A1  Pedder,  who 
brought  his  Game  Commission  vehicle 
in.  Luckily,  it  had  a rack  on  the  rear. 

The  wait  seemed  like  nothing.  I was 
being  congratulated  by  everyone  who 
came  by.  Three  fellows  from  Pitts- 
burgh stopped.  One  of  them.  Bill 
Marsh,  took  a bunch  of  pictures  which 
he  later  sent  to  me. 

I couldn’t  wait  to  call  my  wife  and 
tell  her  I’d  gotten  a bear  so  big  it  took 
seven  men  to  lift  it  onto  the  truck 
rack  — and  the  rack  was  too  small. 


Luckily,  we  found  some  boards  that 
had  blown  in  with  the  storm.  Tony  Pe- 
talino  and  John  Kish,  two  passersby, 
slid  the  boards  way  under  the  body  to 
extend  the  rack.  Then  we  tied  every- 
thing down  really  tight.  Pedder  started 
for  the  Marionville  station  and  Andy 
and  I headed  for  the  truck. 

“Four-fifty?”  I asked. 

“More.” 

“Really?” 

“You  bet.” 

I’d  shot  the  bear  at  eleven  o’clock.  It 
was  mid-afternoon  when  we  pulled  up 
at  the  check  station  for  weigh-in.  A 
crowd  had  gathered.  I already  felt  spe- 
cial and  the  impressive  part  was  still  to 
come. 

Heaviest  Ever 

Field-dressed,  my  bear  tipped  the 
scales  at  613  pounds.  A Game  Commis- 
sion wildlife  biologist  did  some  calcu- 
lating and  told  me  that  converted  to 
723  pounds,  live  weight  — which  made 
my  bear  the  heaviest  one  ever  taken  in 
Pennsylvania. 

When  the  skull  was  measured  later, 
it  scored  20-05.  That’s  considerably 
under  John  Whyne’s  current  number 
one  trophy  skull  which  goes  22-06,  but 
that’s  fine  with  me.  My  monster  is 
enough  bear  to  last  me  a lifetime. 


Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  Honored 

A world-renowned  Pennsylvania  hawk  sanctuary  is  one  of  twenty  individuals  and  five 
organizations  honored  in  the  recent  Chevron  Conservation  Awards  Program  for  efforts 
contributing  to  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  in  North  America.  The  1987 
honorees  represent  a cross-section  from  sixteen  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Canada. 

Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  Association,  in  Kempton,  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  wildlife  refuges  in  the  world.  Founded  in  controversy  more  than  a half-century 
ago,  this  sanctuary  has  been  a pioneer  in  the  study  of  birds  of  prey.  Its  records  of  hawks 
migrating  along  the  Kittatinny  Ridge  in  the  Blue  Mountains  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  have 
become  extremely  valuable  data  bases  for  researchers.  Hawk  Mountain  has  also  played 
a major  role  in  promoting  state  and  federal  legislation  to  ensure  the  safe  conduct  of  the 
tremendous  variety  of  hawks  and  eagles  throughout  the  area.  A model  of  protection, 
teaching  and  research,  it  has  been  copied  by  other  regions  in  both  the  United  States  and 
overseas,  such  as  the  Center  for  Raptor  Study  in  Israel. 

Ed  Zern,  nationally  prominent  outdoor  writer,  lifelong  conservationist  and  founder  of 
the  awards  program,  said  the  honorees’  accomplishments  reflect  a widespread  but  often 
unsung  commitment  to  the  conservation  of  America’s  natural  resources. 
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THE  CHAMPION 

By  Michael  L.  Morgart 


LIGHTNING  was  a marvel  of  design.  He  was 
built  low  to  the  ground  for  easy  maneuvering 
through  briars  and  brush,  and  had  a few  ex- 
tra inches  of  nose  for  picking  up  the 
scarcest  of  trails. 

AS  ANY  DOG  owner  knows,  it  takes 
ilmore  than  fancy  papers  to  make  a 
good  hunting  dog.  And  it  takes  a lot 
more  than  championship  hunting  abil- 
ity to  make  a good  dog  in  general.  It 
takes  a special  understanding  between 
dog  and  owner  to  really  develop  a rela- 
tionship both  parties  are  comfortable 
with.  This  story  is  about  two  dogs;  one 
of  fine  breeding  and  good  bloodline, 
the  other  a tired  old  friend. 

When  I was  six  years  old  my  dad 
bought  me  a puppy.  Well,  actually. 
Dad  bought  himself  a puppy,  but  it’s 
pretty  easy  to  bluff  a six-year-old  when 
it  comes  to  pedigrees,  dog  papers  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  So,  Dad  and  I both 
became  proud  dog  owners.  Dad  got  the 
champion  rabbit  dog  he’d  always 
wanted  and  I got  the  playmate  I’d 
always  wanted. 

As  rabbit  dogs  go,  that  pup  was  a 


marvel  of  design.  He  was  built  low 
to  the  ground  for  easy  maneuvering 
through  briars  and  brush.  He  had  a 
few  extra  inches  of  nose  for  picking  up 
the  scarcest  of  trails.  He  even  had  a 
voice  that  resounded  like  thunder. 
With  all  that  going  for  him,  Dad  was 
sure  he  had  himself  a champion.  The 
only  thing  he  needed  was  a befitting 
name.  And,  for  a bassett  hound,  what’s 
a better  name  than  “Lightning”? 

Lightning  and  I got  along  wonder- 
fully. To  a six-year-old,  nothing  beats  a 
puppy,  no  matter  what  it  looks  like. 
Dad,  however,  soon  began  wondering 
about  a few  possible  design  flaws  in  his 
champion.  Nothing  major,  mind  you, 
just  little  things.  Could,  for  instance,  a 
size  seven  dog  with  size  four  legs  and 
size  nine  feet  really  get  through  a 
brushpile?  Or,  could  he  possibly  find  a 
rabbit’s  scent  when  he  couldn’t  even 
keep  his  ears  out  of  his  milk  bowl? 
Lightning’s  first  hunting  season  was 
still  a long  way  off,  so  Dad  wasn’t  too 
concerned. 

Lightning  Grew 

The  time  passed  quickly.  Lightning 
grew,  and  so  did  his  ears  and  feet,  but 
his  legs  never  seemed  to  catch  up.  In 
fact,  as  he  got  bigger  we  thought  he 
was  going  to  start  dragging  on  the 
ground.  I’m  sure  that’s  one  reason  he 
was  always  slow.  He  rarely  got  out  of 
second  gear  for  any  reason.  In  hunting 
season  it  seemed  like  Dad  was  always 
waiting  for  Lightning  to  catch  up.  I 
tried  to  explain  that  his  legs  were  a lot 
longer  than  Lightning’s,  but  that  never 
went  over  too  well. 

Lightning  never  turned  out  to  be 
much  of  a tracker  either.  I think  he 
could  smell  the  game  all  right,  but  he 
didn’t.  It  was  as  if  he  really  didn’t  want 
to  let  us  know  where  he  was  or  what  he 
was  doing.  Once  he  went  into  a big 
patch  of  multiflora  rose  and  started 
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barking  like  he’d  cornered  the  grand- 
father of  all  rabbits.  He  barked  and 
howled  and  bayed  and  growled,  but 
nothing  came  out  of  the  briars.  Noth- 
ing, including  Lightning.  Finally,  Dad 
tore  his  way  into  the  patch  only  to  find 
Lightning  high-centered  over  an  old 
stump  with  all  four  stubby  legs  tread- 
ing air.  Needless  to  say,  there  were  no 
rabbits  in  sight.  From  that  day  on 
Lightning’s  days  as  a hunter  were  num- 
bered. 

Final  Straw 

The  final  straw  came  when  Light- 
ning learned  that  if  he  got  tired  while 
hunting  he  could  just  run  out  of  sight 
and  then  flop  down  and  rest,  and  no- 
body would  be  the  wiser.  Smart  dog, 
huh?  Unfortunately,  Dad  didn’t  think 
so.  After  three  afternoons  spent  looking 
for  the  sleeping  hound,  Lightning’s 
championship  rabbit  hunting  career 
came  to  an  end. 

That  wasn’t  the  end  of  Lightning. 
He  and  I were  still  pals,  but  when  Dad 
and  I went  hunting,  Lightning  stayed 
home.  To  fill  his  free  time  Lightning 
learned  a new  sport.  It  involved  search- 
ing for,  stealing,  and  burying  gloves. 
He  loved  gloves,  especially  leather 
ones.  Work  gloves,  hunting  gloves, 
winter  gloves  — all  fell  prey  to  his  tire- 
less searches.  And  when  he  wasn’t 
stealing  more  gloves,  he  was  digging  up 
his  old  ones  and  moving  them  around 
the  yard.  Sometimes,  if  he  thought 
someone  was  watching  him,  he’d  move 
the  same  glove  two  or  three  times  in 
one  afternoon.  Once,  when  a pair  of 
my  grandfather’s  snowmobile  gloves 
disappeared  on  a Saturday,  we  spent  all 
day  Sunday  watching  Lightning  until 
he  finally  moved  both  gloves  to  a new 
hiding  place  in  the  snow. 

That  glove  routine  really  annoyed 
my  dad,  who  was  particularly  fond  of 
his  work  gloves  but  not  very  careful 
where  he  left  them . After  he  lost  a few 
pairs  he  learned  to  put  them  out  of  the 
bassett’s  reach,  and  Lightning’s  glove 
game  got  a little  tougher  to  play. 

Gloves  weren’t  that  scavenging 
hound’s  only  specialty.  He  also  had  a 


strange  love  for  vegetables.  Not  only 
would  he  eat  any  cooked  vegetables 
that  made  it  to  his  bowl,  but  he  also 
would  actually  pick  his  own  in  the  gar- 
den and  eat  them  raw.  Cucumbers,  to- 
matoes, corn  — anything  was  fair  game 
for  Lightning.  I remember  a jack-o’- 
lantern  disappearing  from  our  front 
porch  on  Halloween.  Because  there 
were  no  neighbor  kids  for  miles,  its  dis- 
appearance was  a sort  of  eerie  mystery 
until  we  found  Lightning  in  the  back- 
yard, asleep  beside  the  gnawed  re- 
mains of  half  a pumpkin.  He  even  ate 
the  candle!  That  dog  liked  his  vege- 
tables. 


BUT  SOMEHOW  Lightning  never  reached  his 
potential  as  a rabbit  hound.  His  taste  ran 
more  to  gloves— he  had  a real  thing  about 
gloves— and  Halloween  pumpkins. 


Years  went  by,  as  they  tend  to  do, 
and  I spent  most  of  my  time  in  school 
while  Lightning  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  the  “dog  house.”  We  were  still  good 
friends.  Even  though  he  never  became 
much  of  a rabbit  dog,  he  was  always 
ready  for  a walk  in  the  woods,  as  long 
as  you  weren’t  planning  on  walking  too 
far  or  too  fast.  And  if  you  did  cover  too 
much  distance,  Lightning  would  sim- 
ply lie  down  and  rest  until  he  was  ready 
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First-Time  Hunters 
and  Trappers 

All  first-time  hunters  and  trappers  are 
reminded  they  must  take  a Hunter  Edu- 
cation course  before  they  can  buy  a 
hunting  license  or  a furtaker’s  license  in 
Pennsylvania.  Each  year  there  is  a rush 
of  students  trying  to  get  into  a course 
just  before  the  season  opens.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  take  care  of  some  of  these,  so 
they  are  disappointed.  If  you  want  to 
hunt  or  trap  this  year,  it  is  advisable  to 
take  this  course  immediately.  Check  the 
sporting  pages  of  your  newspaper,  your 
area  sportsmen’s  club,  or  with  the  near- 
est Game  Commission  officer  for  dates 
and  locations  of  courses. 

Do  it  now! 


to  go  again.  So  did  I.  I could’ve  picked 
him  up  and  carried  him,  but  that  was  a 
lot  like  carrying  a 50-pound  sack  of 
eels.  Lightning  definitely  wasn’t  fond 
of  being  carried. 

He  also  wasn’t  fond  of  many  other 
things,  ranging  from  taking  baths  to 
horseback  riders.  But  all  things  consid- 
ered, he  was  a pretty  easygoing  dog. 
Not  much  in  life  smells  worse  than  an 
unbathed  bassett  hound,  but  there  has 
to  be  give  and  take  in  any  relationship. 


and  if  Lightning  didn’t  want  to  take  a 
bath  who  was  I to  give  him  one? 

As  happens  with  dogs  and  kids, 
Lightning  grew  old  as  I grew  up.  By 
the  time  I left  for  college  he  was  slow 
and  gray.  He  could  hardly  hear  and  I 
don’t  think  he  could  see  very  well,  but 
he  still  ruled  the  roost.  He  kept  wan- 
dering neighbor  dogs  in  line  and  never 
failed  to  rotate  his  glove  collection 
around  the  yard  when  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

When  I came  home  for  my  first  term 
break  I could  hardly  believe  the  differ- 
ence a few  short  months  had  made 
in  him.  He  was  glad  to  see  me  and 
charged  around  the  yard  like  a pup. 
But  it  wasn’t  long  before  he  tired  and, 
when  he  did,  his  years  weighed  heavily 
upon  him . Lightning  went  to  sleep  that 
night.  He  never  woke.  The  next  morn- 
ing was  cold  and  rainy.  I dug  a grave 
and  buried  my  childhood  friend  in  the 
woods  behind  our  house.  Along  with 
him  I buried  my  best  pair  of  leather 
hunting  gloves,  a final  gift  to  one  who 
had  loved  me  enough  to  live  until  I 
returned  home. 

I never  missed  that  pair  of  gloves.  I 
knew  when  I left  them  they’d  be  well 
cared  for.  For  years  after  that  day,  long 
lost  gloves  turned  up  in  curious  places 
around  the  yard,  in  the  garden,  and 
behind  the  woodpile.  And,  not  surpris- 
ingly, we  never  lost  many  gloves  after 
that.  But  the  number  that  we  found 
sure  made  it  easy  to  remember  those 
two  dogs;  one  a lousy  rabbit  dog,  the 
other  a little  boy’s  champion. 


Captain  William  A.  Mericle,  commanding  of- 
ficer of  State  Police  Troop  A Headquarters, 
Greensburg,  has  been  presented  with  the 
Game  Commission’s  Senior  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation Award.  The  prestigious  award  is  in 
recognition  of  the  cooperation  he  has  fos- 
tered between  the  State  Police  and  the  Game 
Commission,  the  State  Police  facilities  he 
has  made  available  to  aid  investigations,  and 
for  his  assistance  on  numerous  occasions 
during  PGC  in-service  training  sessions. 


Capt.  William  A.  Mericle 
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A HICKORY  HILL  SLASHING  provides  a training  area  for  a young  setter  in  winter  after  the 
grouse  season  has  closed. 


The  52- Week  Grouse  Season 

By  Les  Zimmerman 


IN  FEBRUARY,  1965,  while  wallow- 
ing in  the  depths  of  my  yearly  post- 
grouse-season gloom,  I came  to  a turn- 
ing point  in  my  life. 

Pennsylvania’s  late  small  game  sea- 
son was  over,  and  I was  slumped  in  a 
chair  by  the  living  room  window, 
watching  a sparkling  cold  Saturday 
afternoon  slip  by  unused.  My  right 
shoulder  occasionally  rocked  to  the 
imaginary  kick  of  my  12-gauge  as  I re- 
viewed the  adventures  of  the  just-past 
ruffed  grouse  hunting  season. 

This  replaying  of  recent  glories  had 
become,  over  the  seasons,  my  way  of 
blotting  out  the  harsh  reality  that  the 
next  grouse  gunning  was  way  off  in  the 
hazy  distance. 

Suddenly,  the  thought  came  to  me 
that  if  someone  admired  something  as 
much  as  I claimed  to  admire  the  ruffed 


grouse,  the  fact  that  the  gunning  sea- 
son was  over  should  not  keep  him  out  of 
the  grouse  woods. 

Starting  that  February  Saturday,  I 
began  to  acquire  an  understanding  of 
ruffed  grouse  that  has  evolved  into  a 
rewarding  hobby  and  an  experiment  in 
grouse  management  here  in  southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

I am  now  deep  in  the  attempt  to 
bring  land  management  to  the  specific 
aid  of  ruffed  grouse,  a bird  that  cannot 
be  pen-raised  and  forces  any  manage- 
ment program  to  come  to  the  wilds. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1965,  I tramped  the  woods  gunless, 
finding  new  grouse  coverts,  discovering 
drumming  logs,  and  experiencing  the 
thrill  of  watching  cock  grouse  go 
through  their  mating  ritual. 

That  summer  I purchased  and 
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PENNSYLVANIA  Grouse  Association  mem- 
bers prepare  to  do  some  cutting  on  Hickory 
Hill.  This  will  allow  sun  to  reach  the  ground 
and  create  thick  growth  and  islands  of  food 
and  cover. 


leased  a combined  55  acres  of  Greene 
County  hills.  The  area  was  thick  with 
grouse  potential.  Wild  cherry,  dog- 
wood, crabapple,  raspberry,  haw- 
thorn, wild  grape  and  sumac  provided 
staple  food  for  grouse.  The  wooded  sec- 
tions were  made  up  of  maple,  hickory, 
elm,  locust  and  oak. 

On  this  land,  which  I called  Hickory 
Hill,  I began  to  apply  grouse  manage- 
ment principles  gleaned  from  experi- 
ments in  other  states,  information  fur- 
nished to  me  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  the  National 
Ruffed  Grouse  Society,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Grouse  Association,  and  my  own 
thoughts  on  the  subject. 

After  beginning  the  project,  my 
weekends  were  filled  with  such  activi- 
ties as  cutting  slashed  clearings  in  heav- 
ily wooded  sections  of  Hickory  Hill  to 
allow  the  sun  to  reach  the  ground  and 
provide  thick  growth  and  islands  of 
food  and  cover. 

Some  of  these  clearings  have  been 
left  to  natural  regeneration,  while 
others  were  planted  with  berry-pro- 
ducing shrubs  such  as  autumn  olive, 
bittersweet,  barberry,  hawthorn  and 
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apple  trees.  Clusters  of  pines  and 
spruces  were  planted  for  winter  cover. 
Aspen  suckers  were  planted  in  hope  of 
establishing  both  big  tooth  and  quak- 
ing aspen  stands  to  increase  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  area. 

It  has  been  established  that  ruffed 
grouse  live  out  their  lives  on  a relatively 
few  acres,  if  the  correct  food  and  cover 
conditions  are  available.  Research  also 
has  shown  that  it  requires  10  acres  of 
cover  to  support  one  pair  of  grouse. 

To  maintain  the  breeding  popula- 
tion of  one  pair  of  grouse  per  10  acres, 
ideal  conditions  must  be  provided  for 
the  birds  during  every  season  of  the 
year,  with  emphasis  on  spring  and 
summer  brood  range  food  and  cover. 

In  spring,  grouse  require  drumming 
and  nesting  sites.  The  hens  prefer  semi- 
open woods  for  nesting,  in  order  to 
observe  approaching  predators.  Nests 
will  usually  be  located  near  an  opening 
or  woods  clearing. 

After  the  hatching,  the  hen  and  her 
brood  will  spend  the  first  few  weeks 
feeding  on  low-growing  plants  and  in- 
sects associated  with  openings.  Since 
the  object  of  grouse  management  is  to 
increase  carrying  capacity  capability, 
much  effort  must  be  directed  toward 
supplying  nesting  and  feeding  areas  for 
the  broods. 

Tree  Buds 

In  the  fall  comes  the  need  for  berries 
and  seeds.  Winter  is  the  time  for  thick 
cover  tracts  such  as  pines,  vine  and 
bramble  tangles,  and  blow-downs. 
This  is  the  season  when  the  birds  rely 
heavily  on  tree  buds  for  nourishment, 
especially  when  the  ground  is  snow 
covered.  Aspen  stands  are  particularly 
important  for  budding  during  winter 
months,  and  slashings  in  the  cutover 
areas  offer  additional  protection.  One 
thing  I have  discovered  — it  takes  plenty 
of  work  with  chainsaw  and  ax  to  keep 
grouse  happy. 

A byproduct  of  managing  a tract  of 
land  for  grouse  is  that  other  types  of 
wildlife  benefit.  Deer  are  particularly 
attracted  to  cutover  areas.  If  the  cut- 
ting is  done  in  winter,  deer  will  be  sup- 
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plied  browse  when  it  is  needed  most.  In 
cutting  small  trees,  I saw  them  three- 
quarters  through  and  bend  them  to  the 
ground.  This  allows  the  sap  to  flow  in 
the  spring  and  bring  the  tree  to  leaf, 
adding  more  cover  and  browse. 

I have  experimented  with  feeders 
during  winter  months.  In  these  I keep 
cracked  corn  and  find  that  grouse  will 
use  them,  particularly  during  a period 
of  heavy  snow.  I might  add  that  the 
feeders  are  a favorite  of  other  hungry 
wildlife,  such  as  rabbits,  squirrels, 
mice,  chipmunks  and  songbirds.  Main- 
taining a large  rodent  population  aids 
grouse  by  taking  the  predator  pressure 
off  the  birds. 

Increased  Admiration 

The  time  I have  spent  working  with 
and  studying  the  ruffed  grouse  has 
greatly  increased  my  admiration  for 
this  bird.  At  Hickory  Hill  I sit  for  hours 
in  spring  and  fall,  watching  the  cock- 
birds  at  their  drumming  logs  as  they 
beat  the  air  into  a whirring  drumroll.  I 
spend  many  hours  seeking  out  hens  on 
their  nests.  I watch  them  through  incu- 
bation and  follow  them  as  they  lead 
their  brood  single  file  off  for  an  insect 
feast.  The  hunter  who  limits  his  con- 
tact with  the  ruffed  grouse  to  the  shoot- 
ing season  is  experiencing  only  a few  of 
the  thrills  that  this  fine  gamebird  has  to 
offer. 

To  the  grouse  hunter  who  considers 
his  bird  dog  as  essential  as  his  shotgun. 


a thorough  knowledge  of  the  birds’  sea- 
sonal habits  is  a definite  plus.  When 
the  August  training  season  arrives,  you 
know  the  location  of  the  hens  and  their 
broods  as  well  as  the  activity  centers  of 
the  drumming  males. 

Photography  is  a natural  spinoff  of 
grouse  management.  Friends  and  I 
have  constructed  blinds  in  trees  above 
and  on  the  ground  near  drumming  logs 
and  at  winter  feeding  stations.  The 
drumming  log  blind  is  particularly  ef- 
fective, for  the  cock  grouse  spends 
much  time  there  during  spring  and 
fall.  Some  spectacular  sequences  have 
been  filmed  of  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  “Hickory  Hill  Drummer.” 

Of  course,  not  every  grouse  hunter 
has  the  opportunity  to  practice  grouse 
management,  but  many  do  own 
camps,  summer  cabins  or  small  tracts 
of  land  on  which  habitat  improvement 
can  be  practiced.  Members  of  sports- 
men’s organizations  or  conservation 
groups  can  also  develop  grouse  man- 
agement projects  on  some  scale. 

The  big  thing  is  to  realize  that  grouse 
are  birds  worth  a person’s  interest  all 
year  round.  They  are  there  in  the  wild, 
living  proud  and  unpenned.  They  can- 
not be  reared  in  captivity  as  can  quail 
and  pheasant.  If  you  are  a hunter  who 
wants  to  aid  the  ruffed  grouse,  thereby 
aiding  yourself,  you  will  have  to  go  to 
the  grouse.  The  ruffed  grouse,  king  of 
Pennsylvania’s  game  birds,  will  never 
come  to  you. 


Tentative  Opening  Dates  Set  for  1988 

For  the  benefit  of  hunters  who  must  set  their  vacations  well  in  advance,  the  Game 
Commission  has  announced  the  following  tentative  dates  for  hunting  in  Pennsyl- 
vania: 

Archery  Deer October  1, 1988 

Early  Small  Game October  15, 1988 

General  Small  Game  October  29, 1988 

The  Antlered  Deer  season  opening  date  was  previously  established  by  Com- 
mission action  as  the  Monday  following  Thanksgiving,  which  will  be  November 
28, 1988. 
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THE  BUCK  STOPPED  as  if  to  ask  where  all  the  smoke  was  coming  from.  I ducked  behind  the 
tree  and  began  reloading  for  all  I was  worth. 


Confessions  of  a 
Muzzleloader  Hunter 

By  Dave  Finch 


IF  THERE  was  a year  that  changed 
my  life  as  a hunter,  it  had  to  be 
1974,  the  first  year  I attempted  to  take 
a deer  with  a muzzleloader.  And,  I 
must  confess,  attempt  is  the  key  word 
here. 

It  began  as  a project  for  a friend.  I 
was  laid  up  and  needed  something  to 
occupy  my  time,  so  when  Jim  said  he 
had  been  thinking  of  buying  a flintlock 
to  use  in  the  newly  created  deer  season, 
I told  him  I’d  build  him  one  from  a kit, 
provided  I could  use  it  that  first  season. 
Everything  went  fine  and  I proudly 
showed  the  finished  product  to  all  who 
would  look.  But  the  question  was,  how 
would  it  shoot? 


Late  one  afternoon  just  before 
Christmas,  I headed  for  the  range  with 
all  the  equipment  needed  to  make  the 
Thompson  Center  50-caliber  Hawken 
speak  for  the  first  time.  I carefully 
poured  a 100-grain  powder  charge 
down  the  gaping,  finely  blued  steel 
barrel,  then  started  and  firmly  seated  a 
370-gr.  maxi-ball  over  it.  It  was  getting 
dark  and  I knew  I’d  have  time  for  only 
a couple  of  shots  at  the  50-yard  target. 
I quickly  primed  the  pan  with  FFFFg 
powder.  I used  as  much  as  the  pan 
would  hold  and  still  allow  the  frizzen 
to  close. 

With  the  rifle  on  the  sandbags,  I 
eased  the  beautifully  polished  brass 
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buttplate  firmly  into  my  shoulder,  and 
carefully  set  the  rear  trigger.  When  I 
touched  the  set  trigger  the  flint  clanked 
against  the  frizzen,  showering  sparks 
into  the  copious  amount  of  flash  pow- 
der. It  was  at  that  point,  I must  con- 
fess, that  I learned  a valuable  lesson. 
The  pan  powder  going  off,  late  in  the 
day,  inches  from  my  eye,  caused  me  to 
pull  back  slightly  from  the  rifle  just 
as  the  main  charge  ignited.  One,  I 
learned,  should  never  have  the  butt 
of  the  rifle  away  from  his  shoulder, 
especially  when  trying  to  propel  a 
heavy,  half-inch  slug.  Newton’s  Law 
promptly  and  with  great  authority  put 
the  sharpest  part  of  the  curved  butt- 
plate  into  the  softest  part  of  my  shoul- 
der. I never  knew  mountain  men  had  to 
put  up  with  a jolt  like  that! 

I was  surprised  to  find  the  three  shots 
fired  were  roughly  an  inch  above  the 
10-ring  and  formed  a group  of  3 
inches  — plenty  good  enough  for  buf- 
falo on  the  open  plains  or  even  a white- 
tail  in  the  deer  woods.  Even  more  sur- 
prising was  that  I made  the  last  two 
shots  with  my  eyes  automatically  clos- 
ing when  the  flint  hit  the  frizzen. 

At  the  next  range  session  I confirmed 
a thought  that  had  crossed  my  mind 
after  the  first  shooting  experience. 
After  firing  a few  shots  standing,  sev- 
eral of  which  actually  hit  the  paper, 
and  more  from  kneeling,  where  three 
somehow  hit  the  black,  I knew  I would 
have  been  a very  skinny  frontiersman. 
Oh  well,  I thought,  if  buffalo  hunters 
could  use  crossed  sticks  for  a rest,  I 
could  at  least  kneel  in  the  woods  and 
lean  against  the  nearest  tree. 

Conditions  Perfect 

The  first  day  of  the  muzzleloader 
season  found  me  in  Venango  County, 
with  the  woods  covered  with  a thick 
blanket  of  snow.  Conditions  were  per- 
fect as  I stood  on  a ridgetop  showing 
plenty  of  deer  sign.  Because  bucks  and 
does  were  legal,  I thought  my  chances 
for  some  shooting  were  good. 

I was  surprised  when  the  first  deer  I 
saw  had  antlers.  Well,  it  had  one.  A 
one-horn  spike  was  working  slowly  out 


Question 

Is  a landowner  permitted  to  remove  traps 
set  on  his  land  without  his  permission? 

Answer 

Yes.  When  traps  are  set  on  private  land 
without  the  permission  of  the  owner,  les- 
see or  their  employe,  the  owner,  lessee  or 
employe  may  remove  the  traps.  He  must 
then  notify  an  officer  of  the  Commission 
within  48  hours.  All  traps  removed  must 
be  turned  over  to  a Commission  officer. 


of  the  hollow,  75  yards  away.  I held  the 
rifle  close  to  my  body  to  muffle  the 
sound  while  cocking  the  hammer  and 
setting  the  trigger.  Using  a large  oak  for 
all  the  support  it  was  worth,  I waited 
for  the  buck  to  get  within  60  yards  and 
then  shot.  The  buck  stopped  as  if  to  ask 
where  all  the  smoke  was  coming  from. 
I ducked  behind  the  tree  and  began 
reloading  for  all  I was  worth.  The  deer 
was  moving  again,  slowly,  when  I fired 
the  second  shot.  Snow  flew  from  a 
hemlock  branch  a foot  above  his  back. 
Again  he  stopped,  maybe  wondering 
about  all  the  noise  I was  making  as  I 
reloaded  furiously  again.  I was  begin- 
ning to  think  the  loss  of  one  antler  had 
affected  the  buck’s  senses. 

I shot  again,  now  thinking  I had  the 
dumbest  deer  in  the  state  before  me. 
I’m  sure  you  can  predict  the  outcome. 
All  I can  say  is  that  it’s  hard  shooting  at 
a deer  when  it’s  down  on  one  knee 
laughing  at  you!  At  least  one  of  us  had 
a sense  of  humor. 

The  next  year  I had  my  own  rifle,  a 
54-caliber  T/C  Renegade  with  a flat, 
shotgun-style  buttplate  that  didn’t  hurt 
when  I held  it  a bit  wrong.  I learned 
from  more  experienced  shooters  that  a 
little  bit  of  priming  powder  in  the  flash 
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pan  is  better  than  stuffing  it  full.  That 
way  the  powder  flame  gets  to  the  flash 
hole  quicker,  it  doesn’t  have  to  burn 
down  to  it.  I did  stay,  however,  with 
maxi-balls  and  heavy  powder  charges 
in  the  large  bore.  My  shooting  im- 
proved at  the  range,  but  I was  still 
flinching  when  the  priming  powder 
went  off,  ruining  some  shots. 

Another  year  passed  and,  with  prac- 
tice, I became  better.  Not  lots,  but  still 
better  and  good  enough  to  take  a Forest 
County  doe  at  50  yards,  while  I knelt 
solidly  against  a tree  — I still  needed  all 


the  help  I could  get.  The  next  year  a 
second  deer  fell  after  I changed  to  a 
round  ball  and  cut  back  the  powder 
charge,  which  helped  reduce  recoil. 
After  a hiatus  of  several  years,  the  third 
deer  fell  to  my  flintlock  last  year,  a 
longish  shot  that  probably  surprised 
me  more  than  the  deer  — if  less  than  my 
hunting  partner.  My  accuracy  with  a 
flintlock  was  legend. 

Because  I grew  up  shooting  competi- 
tively, both  smallbore  and  highpower, 
it  may  seem  inconsistent  for  me  to  ad- 
mit my  inability  to  shoot  a flintlock 
well,  but  I don’t  see  it  that  way.  Anyone 
who  has  shot  a rifle  with  flintlock  igni- 
tion knows  it’s  a different  animal  than 
a highpower  deer  rifle.  And,  I confess, 
a difference  I wouldn’t  change  for  the 
world. 

All  it  takes  is  one  snowy  day,  back  in 
the  deep  woods,  where  all  you  see  are 
leafless  trees,  shrubs,  grapevines  and 
the  white,  white  snow,  and  if  your 
lucky,  maybe  a deer  or  two.  In  those 
silent,  empty  woods  you  experience 
what  I’m  sure  the  pioneers  felt.  I do, 
anyway.  One  day  alone  in  the  woods 
with  flint,  steel  and  black  powder  will 
take  you  there,  and  probably  bring  you 
back  again  and  again,  if  you,  like  I,  get 
hooked  on  the  yank,  pull  and  jerk  dur- 
ing the  clank,  woosh  and  bang. 


SOMETIMES  a youngster  shows  the  way.  This  is  Matthew  Gaussman,  son  of  Joe  and  Linda 
Gaussman  of  Waterford,  in  Erie  County.  On  his  own  initiative,  Matt  began  picking  up  trash  on 
State  Game  Lands  109.  Before  long  he’d  filled  the  bags  shown.  We  hope  his  efforts  are 
appreciated  by  those  who  did  the  littering.  Matt  is  9 years  old. 


Hunt  Smarter— 

Not  Harder 

By  John  M.  Kasun 


AFTER  STOOPING  to  clear  a low- 
■/xhanging  branch,  I straightened  to 
see  the  fat  6-point  lying  where  he  had 
collapsed  in  midstride.  His  rack  was 
nicely  formed.  Not  a record,  but  one  of 
which  any  bowhunter  could  be  proud. 

As  I bent  to  examine  him,  I caught  a 
motion  to  my  right.  Glancing  up,  I saw 
a red  beard  split  by  a wide  grin.  The 
grin  belonged  to  Randy  Whetstone,  a 
successful  bowhunter  and  a longtime 
good  friend.  With  a hearty  slap  on  my 
shoulder,  he  exclaimed,  “Good  shot  — 
for  an  old  guy!” 

“Lucky?”  I replied.  “Sometimes  I 
think  this  is  too  easy.” 

“It’s  not  easy,”  Randy  responded, 
“and  I wouldn’t  call  making  a science 
out  of  bowhunting  lucky.” 

It  had  been  a crisp  October  morn- 
ing, but  the  sun  was  warming  rapidly. 
We  had  no  time  for  chatter  if  we  were 
to  get  the  buck  to  camp  to  cool  prop- 
erly. While  Randy  went  to  tell  my  wife 
Sandra  (who  was  in  a treestand  about 
200  yards  away)  about  my  success,  I 
began  to  field-dress  the  deer. 

Randy’s  words  kept  buzzing  through 
my  head.  Were  we  lucky,  or  had  we 
made  a science  out  of  bowhunting?  I 
had  shot  my  first  buck  with  a bow  in 
1956,  and  now  had  29  to  my  credit. 
Sandra  has  taken  17  deer  with  a bow 
using  the  techniques  I have  developed 
over  the  years.  With  the  statewide  suc- 
cess ratio  averaging  approximately  4 
percent  for  archers,  it  seemed  obvious 
our  hunting  methods  must  be  putting 
the  odds  in  our  favor.  We  concentrate 
on  overcoming  the  deer’s  defenses  — 
sight,  sound,  and  smell.  This  has  to  be 
the  key. 

The  dressing  of  the  buck  complete,  I 
leaned  back  against  a nearby  pine.  As 
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AS  THE  BUCK  lowered  his  head  and  turned 
slightly,  his  vision  was  blocked.  I brought 
the  bow  to  full  draw  with  one  clean  silent 
motion  and  placed  the  sight  behind  his 
shoulder. 

the  forest  returned  to  normal  and  a red 
squirrel  chattered  above,  my  thoughts 
drifted  back  to  the  events  of  the  morn- 
ing. As  I left  camp  in  the  early  morning 
darkness,  the  chilly  air  bit  through  my 
light  hunting  shirt  and  pants.  I slipped 
my  treestand/backpack  combination 
over  my  shoulders  and  adjusted  the 
straps.  The  backpack  contained  my 
hunting  gear,  extra  clothing,  and  other 
camouflage  gear.  By  dressing  lightly 
and  packing  my  extra  clothing,  I don’t 
become  overheated  and  give  off  exces- 
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I PULLED  my  stand  into  the  heavy  drooping 
branches  about  a dozen  feet  above  the 
ground,  making  sure  I had  cover  both  above 
and  below  me. 


sive  scent.  I had  earlier  applied  an 
“earth”  scent  to  the  rubber  soles  of  my 
hunting  boots.  Rubber  carries  mini- 
mum odors  and  the  scent  is  a natural 
smell  which  effectively  covers  a human 
scent  trail. 

A quick  check  of  the  compass  indi- 
cated the  direction  to  my  stand.  After  a 
few  minutes  of  walking,  the  chill  was 
gone.  I approached  the  stand  from  the 
direction  opposite  that  from  which 
I expected  the  deer  to  appear.  This 
would  minimize  any  contact  the  buck 
would  have  with  my  human  trail. 

I removed  my  extra  clothing  from 
the  backpack  and  quietly  finished 
dressing.  I always  use  the  layered  ap- 
proach to  hunting  clothes  as  it  allows 
me  to  adjust  to  changing  weather  con- 
ditions; however,  my  outer  camouflage 
clothing  is  always  the  same.  This  con- 
sists of  a black  and  brown  sweater, 
pants,  and  hat,  all  made  of  a knit 
material.  Black  and  brown  camouflage 


is  the  most  effective  during  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  light  conditions  when 
most  bowhunting  shots  are  taken.  The 
knit  material  fits  snugly  over  bulky 
clothing  without  binding.  This  permits 
freedom  of  motion  and  provides  maxi- 
mum clearance  for  the  bow  string  — a 
fact  often  overlooked  by  the  beginning 
bowhunter.  The  knit  fabric  is  also  com- 
pletely noiseless  when  brushed  against 
tree  bark  or  limbs,  thus  greatly  reduc- 
ing a buck’s  chance  of  hearing  your 
motion  when  you  draw  your  bow,  espe- 
cially if  he  is  right  under  your  tree. 

I felt  confident  about  the  site  I had 
selected  for  this  morning’s  hunt.  It  was 
located  at  the  base  of  a small  oak-lined 
ridge  which  connected  an  alfalfa  field 
with  a heavy  thicket  about  one-half 
mile  away. 

During  preseason  scouting  I had 
carefully  studied  this  area  through  the 
use  of  topographical  maps,  aerial  pho- 
tographs, and  numerous  walks  during 
January,  February,  and  March.  This 
allowed  me  to  get  a feel  for  the  natural 
lay  of  the  land.  A deer,  if  not  pushed  or 
frightened,  will  seek  the  easiest  route 
to  its  destination. 

During  one  of  my  walks,  I found 
what  I felt  to  be  an  easy,  natural  trail. 
Following  the  route,  I came  upon  a tree 
with  low-hanging  branches  which 
were  flanked  so  closely  by  two  white 
pines  that  the  tangled  branches  looked 
like  an  experiment  gone  wrong.  These 
trees  sat  on  the  edge  of  a thicket 
and  were  surrounded  by  several  large 
oaks  — a perfect  spot  for  an  ambush. 

Natural  Channel 

I felt  confident  that  deer  returning 
from  the  fields  in  early  morning  would 
pass  through  this  natural  channel  be- 
fore bedding  down  in  thicker  cover.  I 
also  knew  the  closer  they  got  to  cover 
without  sensing  danger,  the  more  at 
ease  they  would  be  and,  I hoped,  the 
more  careless. 

Climbing  the  tree  in  the  darkness,  I 
smiled  as  I thought  how  many  bow- 
hunters  would  not  hunt  in  such  thick 
cover.  However,  good  natural  cover  is 
essential  if  you  want  to  get  close  to  a 
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deer,  and  I always  attempt  to  get  as 
close  as  possible  before  shooting.  To 
date,  80  percent  of  my  kills  have  been 
at  distances  less  than  10  yards.  Of 
these,  three  bucks  were  taken  at  six 
feet,  two  of  them  from  ground  cover. 

I placed  my  stand  about  a dozen  feet 
above  the  ground  in  heavy  drooping 
branches,  making  sure  I had  cover  both 
below  and  behind  me.  The  stand  was 
positioned  so  that  the  deer  would  be 
approaching  from  my  rear.  This  way, 
the  tree  actually  hides  me  from  an 
approaching  animal.  Once  the  deer 
passes  my  tree  and  senses  no  danger,  he 
will  be  relaxed  and  facing  away  for  an 
effective  quartering  shot  into  the  chest 
area. 

After  a final  check  of  the  rope  fasten- 
ing my  stand  to  the  tree,  I folded  out 
the  seat  and  applied  camo  makeup  to 
my  face,  neck  and  hands. 

The  first  rays  of  light  were  just  ap- 
pearing in  the  eastern  sky  as  I pulled 
my  bow  up.  Then  I checked  my  safety 
belt  and  sat  back  to  await  the  morn- 
ing’s developments  — warm,  dry,  un- 
scented, quiet,  camouflaged  and  com- 
fortable. 

About  two  hours  had  passed  since 
sunrise.  I remained  motionless,  study- 
ing a goshawk  that  had  landed  on  a 
branch  about  eight  feet  away.  A mo- 
ment later  he  glided  off  through  the 
forest  in  search  of  breakfast.  This  close 
encounter  with  wildlife  is  similar  to 
many  others  I have  experienced  and 
indicates  that  close  attention  to  natural 
concealment  is  extremely  effective. 

Suddenly  my  eye  caught  a motion  to 
my  left.  A deer’s  nose  and  eye  were  soon 
followed  by  the  tips  of  his  antlers,  then 
a leg.  The  buck  was  totally  relaxed, 
feeding  on  acorns  as  he  angled  past  my 
stand  toward  the  deeper  part  of  the 
thicket.  He  was  so  close  I could  see  bits 
of  acorns  on  his  lips.  He  was  going  to 
pass  at  an  angle  which  would  offer  the 
quartering  shot  I sought.  As  he  lowered 
his  head  and  turned  slightly,  his  vision 
was  blocked.  I brought  the  bow  to  full 
draw  with  one  clean,  silent  motion  and 
placed  the  sight  behind  his  shoulder. 

Arrow  and  buck  blended  into  a blur 


as  he  bolted  toward  the  thicket.  He  was 
out  of  sight  in  an  instant.  I remained 
motionless,  listening  for  any  sound  that 
would  later  prove  valuable  while  track- 
ing. After  several  seconds,  I heard  a 
crash,  then  silence.  I continued  to  lis- 
ten for  several  minutes  although  I felt 
sure  he  was  down.  The  angle  of  the 
shot,  the  sound  of  the  arrow’s  impact, 
and  the  deer’s  reaction  indicated  a 
deadly  hit.  However,  unless  a deer 
drops  within  sight,  I wait  a minimum 
of  30  minutes  before  beginning  the 
search.  This  time  should  be  lengthened 
up  to  two  or  three  hours  in  the  event  of 
a poor  hit.  The  one  exception  to  this 
would  be  if  a heavy  snow  or  rain 
threatens  to  wipe  out  the  trail. 

Prepare  for  Tracking 

I utilized  the  waiting  time  to  quietly 
remove  my  treestand,  load  my  back- 
pack, and  prepare  for  the  tracking  task 
ahead. 

The  arrow  had  passed  completely 
through  the  buck  and  was  firmly 
lodged  in  the  ground  about  eight  steps 
from  the  tree.  Inspection  of  the  arrow 
and  resulting  blood  trail  told  a familiar 
story.  The  mixture  of  light  frothy  and 
bright  red  blood  indicated  a solid  lung 
hit  with  possible  severing  of  major 
blood  vessels  to  the  heart. 

I marked  the  blood  trail  with  pieces 
of  toilet  tissue.  This  can  be  a valuable 
aid  in  the  event  blood  sign  is  temporar- 
ily lost  or  if  a wounded  deer  circles  an 
area,  thus  making  tracking  confusing. 
The  tissue  is  biodegradable  and,  there- 
fore, has  no  environmental  impact.  In 
this  case,  the  blood  trail  was  heavy, 
easy  to  follow,  and  quickly  led  to  the 
buck  lying  approximately  55  yards 
from  where  he  was  hit. 

My  daydream  was  interrupted  by 
the  sound  of  voices  as  I saw  Randy  and 
Sandra  approaching.  “Congratula- 
tions!” Sandra  laughed.  “Not  only  did 
you  get  your  buck,  but  you’ve  just  been 
promoted  to  camp  cook.  Randy  and  I 
can  keep  on  hunting.” 

That  made  me  wonder  — is  a scien- 
tific approach  to  bowhunting  such  a 
good  idea  after  all? 
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The  Forest  Game 
Cooperative  Program 

By  Robert  LaBar 

Forest  Resources  Administrator 
Hammermill  Paper  Company 

AS  A hunter,  have  you  ever  known  the 
/l.excitement  of  finding  a large  for- 
ested area  with  good  habitat,  conspic- 
uously posted  with  welcome  signs  for 
hunters?  Have  you  ever  been  encour- 
aged by  the  forest  landowner,  who  sug- 
gests if  you  hunt  certain  areas  you 
stand  a good  chance  of  getting  your 
deer?  To  make  your  job  of  locating 
these  areas  easier,  some  landowners 
will  provide  detailed  maps  that  are 
available  upon  request,  either  free  or  at 
modest  cost.  Forest  landowners  may 
also  provide  special  parking  areas  or 
open  private  roads  to  help  you  obtain 
better  access. 

Hard  to  believe.  Yet,  it’s  been  hap- 
pening for  fifteen  years  on  600,000 
acres  throughout  Pennsylvania.  That’s 
what  the  Game  Commission’s  Forest 


Game  Cooperative  Program  is  all 
about.  Started  in  1971,  there  are  now 
thirty  cooperators  with  at  least  1000 
acres  or  more  in  the  program.  In  return 
for  opening  them  to  the  public,  the 
Game  Commission  patrols  these  lands 
to  protect  the  owner  against  thought- 
less littering  or  damage  to  the  roads 
and  trees.  The  Commission  also  pro- 
vides free  signs  inviting  hunters  and 
cautioning  against  certain  infractions, 
and  assists  the  landowner  in  habitat 
improvement  projects. 

Pennsylvania’s  Forest  Game  Cooper- 
ators own  and  manage  their  lands  for 
many  purposes.  About  a third  are  utili- 
ties or  water  companies,  several  scout 
reservations,  and  mining,  oil  and  gas 
operations.  Some  properties  are  owned 
by  individuals  and  estates.  Another 
third  of  the  landowners  are  engaged  in 
lumber  or  pulpwood  production. 

Each  owner  has  unique  problems 
where  understanding  and  assistance  of 
sportsmen  and  Game  Commission  per- 
sonnel can  help.  Utilities  and  water 
companies  are  concerned  about  the 
proliferation  of  off-road  vehicles  and 
the  environmental  damage  they  can 
cause.  All  landowners  are  worried 
about  unsightly  littering.  Those  en- 
gaged in  mining  may  be  experiencing 
vandalism  to  their  equipment.  Some 
experience  difficulty  re-establishing 

A GROUSE  HUNTER  pauses  to  enjoy  a few 
minutes  of  solitude  on  Forest  Game  area. 
The  grouse  is  only  one  of  various  game  bird 
and  animal  species  to  benefit  from  this  pro- 
gram-as  well  as  hunters. 


MANY  deer  hunters  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  deer  hunting 
opportunities  available  on 
the  600,000  acres  of  Forest 
Game  land  in  the  state.  Both 
hunters  and  landowners 
gain  from  such  interaction. 


timber  stands  after  harvesting,  because 
large  numbers  of  deer  move  into  these 
areas  and  damage  or  destroy  young 
seedlings  before  a new  timber  stand 
can  become  established.  Cooperators 
engaged  in  growing  and  marketing  for- 
est products  may  be  concerned  about 
damage  to  roads  or  electric  fences 
erected  to  keep  deer  out  of  clear-cuts. 

Benefit  Wildlife 

The  forest  management  practices 
forest  landowners  have  used  for  years 
directly  benefit  wildlife.  Different 
species  of  birds  and  mammals  require 
different  habitats.  By  blending  age 
classes,  either  on  each  acre  or  as  scat- 
tered blocks  of  same  age  trees,  forest 
managers  are  providing  homes  for  a 
wide  variety  of  wildlife.  Brush  for  deer, 
rabbits,  grouse,  and  warblers;  pole  and 
sawtimber  for  squirrel,  turkey  and 
woodpeckers. 

Forest  cooperators  employ  a variety 
of  other  wildlife  habitat  management 
practices  on  their  land.  They  identify, 
mark  and  protect  snags,  mast-produc- 
ing trees,  den  trees,  or  trees  with  active 
blue  heron  or  hawk  nests.  Spring  seeps, 
favorite  water  and  food  sources  for 
deer  and  turkey,  are  given  special  pro- 
tection. Areas  with  active  bear  or 
bobcat  dens  are  occasionally  gated  to 
prevent  harassment  during  critical 
seasons.  Some  landowners  create  and 


maintain  vegetative  openings,  ideally 
suited  for  turkeys  rearing  young.  Spe- 
cial treatment  of  aspen  stands  creates 
optimum  grouse  habitat.  The  Game 
Commission  provides  technical  assist- 
ance to  cooperators  who  want  to  prune 
fruit  trees,  cut  brush,  and  plant  trees 
and  shrubs  for  wildlife. 

As  a hunter,  you  can  help  and  en- 
courage cooperators  in  their  struggle  to 
provide  a quality  outdoor  experience 
for  sportsmen.  Take  time  to  write,  or 
call,  and  personally  thank  them  for  the 
service  they  provide.  Invite  the  land- 
owner  to  attend,  and  possibly  speak  at, 
one  of  your  meetings  or  banquets.  You 
and  key  members  of  your  local  sports- 
men club  may  want  to  ask  if  you  can 
tour  a cooperator’s  land  and  experience 
first-hand  what  is  offered,  and  come  to 
appreciate  some  of  the  landowner’s 
problems.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  when  you  are  hunting  on  private 
lands,  you  are  a guest.  Conduct  your- 
self in  such  a manner  that  the  owner 
will  be  glad  you  came  — and  will  be 
happy  to  invite  you  back.  Leave  the 
land  in  better  shape  than  you  found  it. 
Treat  fences,  gates,  roads  and  equip- 
ment with  respect.  Above  all,  be  a good 
sportsman  and  make  certain  others  do 
likewise.  If  necessary,  report  violations 
to  the  owner  or  game  protector. 

Each  Forest  Game  cooperator  has 
his  own  particular  rules  and  require- 
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Forest  Game  Program  Cooperators 


Name  Acres 

1.  Hammermill  Paper  Company 156,052 

2.  Collins  Pine  Company  (Kane  Hardwood) 104,108 

3.  Tg  Forest  Products,  Inc 90,595 

4.  Seneca  Resources  Corp 75,591 

5.  Rochester  & Pittsburgh  Coal  Company 30,285 

6.  S.  F.  Properties,  Inc 26,210 

7.  Glatfelter  Pulp  Wood  Company 24,385 

8.  Fisher  & Young  Hardwoods,  Inc 16,000 

9.  East  Broadtop  Railroad 14,000 

10.  Quaker  State  Oil  Refining  Corp 12,701 

11.  Curtin  Estates 6,455 

12.  E.  M.  Brown,  Inc 5,625 

13.  City  of  Lock  Haven 5,200 

14.  Chatham  Water  Company 5,200 

15.  Novosel  Lumber  Company 5,000 

16.  City  of  DuBois 4,684 

17.  Hauto  Estates  (Kovatch) 3,258 

18.  Robert  Mallery  Lumber  Company 3,000 

19.  Blythe  Township  (Schuylkill  County) 2,757 

20.  Nesquehoning  Borough  Authority 2,553 

21.  New  Holland  Borough 2,500 

22.  St.  Marys  Area  Joint  Water  Authority 1,860 

23.  National  Fuel  Gas  Supply  Corp 1 ,709 

24.  Camp  Mack  Boy  Scouts 1,600 

25.  Elk  Lick  Reserve,  Leland  Skinner 1,500 

26.  Pennsylvania  Electric  Company 1,350 

27.  Robert  Bailey  Estates 1,276 

28.  M.  A.  Lawson 1,200 

29.  Larimer  & Norton,  Inc 1,078 

30.  J.  & S.  Burke 1,000 


Total  . . . 608,732 


ments,  relative  to  opening  of  roads,  is- 
suing of  permits  and  types  of  activities 
allowed.  Take  time  to  locate  and  con- 
tact one  or  more  of  the  cooperators 
nearest  you.  Your  local  game  protector 
may  be  able  to  assist  you. 

Seven  landowners  account  for  nearly 
85  percent  of  the  acreage  in  the  pro- 
gram. If  you’re  especially  interested  in 
their  lands,  feel  free  to  write  to  Ham- 
mermill Paper  Co.,  Northern  Timber- 
lands  Division,  Box  11028,  Erie,  Pa., 
16514;  Tg  Forest  Products,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  156,  Johnsonburg,  Pa.,  15045; 
Kane  Hardwood  Division,  Collins  Pine 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  807,  Kane,  Pa.  16735; 
National  Fuel  Gas,  Box  445,  Ridgway, 


Pa.  15853;  S.  F.  Properties,  Inc.  R.D. 
1,  Box  183,  Coudersport,  Pa.,  16915; 
Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co., 
655  Church  St.,  Indiana,  Pa.  15701;  or 
Glatfelter  Pulp  Wood  Company,  25 
South  Hanover  St.,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 
17362.  All  cooperators  are  listed  in  a 
nearby  table. 

Another  help  in  locating  coopera- 
tors’ lands  and  other  public  access 
areas,  are  the  Game  Commission  Re- 
gional “Outdoor  Recreation  Maps.” 
These  maps,  at  $4  each,  can  be  pur- 
chased by  writing  to:  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Department  A R, 
P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105- 
1567. 
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Tanning  Animal  Skins 

By  Mitchell  S.  Ricketts 


MOST  OUTDOORSMEN  appre- 
ciate the  natural  beauty  of  the 
wildlife  they  pursue.  Many,  in  fact,  pay 
a great  deal  to  have  a professional  tan 
the  furs  of  animals  they’ve  taken. 

Now  and  then,  when  I ask  some  of 
these  sportsmen  why  they  don’t  tan 
skins  themselves,  they  invariably  echo 
the  belief  that  tanning  is  a mysterious 
process  that  can  be  performed  only  by 
a select  few  who  have  spent  years 
studying  its  secrets.  I find  this  common 
sentiment  unfortunate  because,  with  a 
little  care  and  a few  evenings  labor, 
almost  any  sportsman  can  create  a fine 
trophy. 

Sure,  some  forms  of  tanning  do  re- 
quire the  skills  of  an  expert.  Other 
methods,  however,  can  be  carried  out 
successfully  using  a basic  cookbook- 
type  approach.  The  technique  de- 
scribed here  is  an  ancient  one,  used  for 
thousands  of  years  by  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  tanning  (or,  more  ac- 
curately, tawing)  agent  is  potash  alum, 
an  inexpensive  chemical  that  can  be 
purchased  at  drugstores  and  from  taxi- 
dermists. Salt  is  included  in  the  for- 
mula, but  it  serves  not  so  much  to  pre- 
serve the  skin  as  to  make  the  finished 
leather  soft  and  flexible. 

Alum  can  be  used  as  a tanning  agent 
in  two  ways.  Some  sportsmen  choose  to 
immerse  the  entire  skin  in  a solution  of 
alum,  salt,  and  water.  Others  make  a 
paste  from  the  solution  and  apply  it  to 
the  pelt  (flesh)  side  of  the  skin.  The 
latter  method  will  be  described  here 
because  it  usually  produces  better 
results  for  the  novice  tanner. 

Briefly,  the  steps  necessary  for  suc- 
cessfully transforming  a pelt  into  fin- 
ished leather  are  skinning,  scraping, 
pre-tan  soaking,  tanning,  fat-liquor- 
ing, staking,  and  drying. 

Most  outdoorsmen  have  their  own 
favorite  methods  of  skinning  game  ani- 
mals, and  any  method  which  leaves  the 
skin  in  one  piece  will  work  quite  well. 


One  method,  which  is  used  by  fur- 
takers  who  prepare  pelts  for  the  mar- 
ket, is  known  as  “cased”  skinning.  The 
initial  cuts  are  made  around  the  an- 
kles. Next,  a cut  is  made  on  the  inside 
of  each  hind  leg,  from  the  ankle  to  the 
anus.  A cut  is  then  made  around  the 
anus  so  it  remains  attached  to  the  car- 
cass. A final  cut  is  made  along  the 
underside  length  of  the  tail. 

The  pelt  is  removed  from  the  carcass 
by  first  skinning  out  the  tail.  When 
necessary,  use  your  knife  to  free  the  pelt 
from  the  tough  gristle  that  adheres  to 
the  tailbone,  and  then  carefully  pull 
the  bone  out.  Be  careful  because  the 
tail  portion  of  the  pelt  tears  easily. 
Once  the  tail  is  free,  skin  out  the  hind 
legs  and  work  the  pelt  loose,  turning  it 
inside  out  as  though  you  were  remov- 
ing a sweater,  until  you  reach  the  front 
legs.  Pull  the  front  legs  out  of  the  pelt  — 
again,  as  though  removing  a sweater  — 
and  continue  working  the  pelt  free 
until  you  reach  the  head.  Cut  the  carti- 
lage at  the  base  of  the  ears  as  close  to 
the  skull  as  possible,  leaving  the  ears 
attached  to  the  pelt.  Continue  cutting 
to  free  the  pelt  from  the  skull.  Be  ex- 
tremely careful  to  leave  the  eyelids  and 
nose  intact  and  on  the  pelt. 

Scraping 

After  skinning,  the  pelt  must  be 
scraped  free  of  fat  and  flesh  to  ensure 
proper  penetration  of  the  tanning 
paste.  Be  certain  to  remove  all  mud  and 
other  debris  from  the  fur  before  scrap- 
ing; the  presence  of  even  a small  bur 
can  result  in  a tear  when  the  pelt  is 
scraped  with  a sharp  knife. 

Scraping  the  pelts  of  some  animals, 
such  as  bobcats,  foxes,  and  weasels,  is 
easy.  Just  remove  the  lumps  of  fat, 
meat,  and  glands,  and  you  will  have  a 
clean  pelt.  The  skins  of  raccoons, 
beavers,  and  skunks,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  covered  with  tough  gristle 
and  thick  layers  of  fat.  The  scraping 
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of  these,  therefore,  becomes  the  most 
time-consuming  step  of  the  tanning 
operation. 

To  make  scraping  easier,  stretch  the 
pelt  taut  and  tack  it  to  a smooth  board. 
If  you  used  the  cased  method  of  skin- 
ning, slip  a narrow  board  inside  the 
sock-like  pelt.  Scrape  the  pelt  in  small 
sections;  as  soon  as  one  section  is  clean, 
move  to  another.  The  pelt  will  be  suffi- 
ciently clean  when  you  see  the  grainy- 
looking  leather  portion  of  the  skin,  or 
when  you  notice  the  dark  roots  of  the 
fur  through  the  semitransparent  pelt. 

If  you  used  the  cased  method  of  skin- 
ning, you  will  need  to  split  the  pelt 
open  after  scraping  so  that  it  will  dry  in 
the  traditional  shape.  Use  a sharp  knife 
and  a straightedge  to  split  the  pelt 
down  the  center  of  the  belly  while  it  is 
still  stretched  over  the  scraping  board. 
Next,  insert  a one-half  to  one-inch 
wide  board  in  each  front  leg  hole  and 
split  the  inside  of  each  leg  from  the 
ankle  to  the  edge  of  the  pelt. 

Scraped 

Once  the  pelt  has  been  scraped  and 
split  open,  it  should  either  be  prepared 
for  immediate  tanning  or  temporarily 
preserved  for  tanning  at  a later  date. 
The  simplest  method  of  preservation  is 
to  tack  the  skin  down,  pelt  side  up,  and 
allow  it  to  dry.  A dried  pelt  will  remain 
in  good  condition  for  several  months  if 
kept  in  a well-ventilated  room  free 
from  flies,  mice,  and  house  pets.  An- 
other method  of  preservation  is  salt 
curing.  If  you  choose  this  method, 
cover  the  pelt  with  a thick  layer  of  com- 
mon salt  and  place  the  pelt  in  an  in- 
clined position  so  excess  water  can 
drain.  The  pelt  should  be  cured  after 
about  two  weeks,  and  the  remaining 
salt  can  be  scraped  away.  A salt-cured 
skin  can  be  stored  indefinitely  if  kept  in 
a cool  place.  Finally,  a pelt  can  be  pre- 
served by  freezing,  but  I do  not  recom- 
mend this  method  because  of  the  possi- 
bility of  freezer  burn. 

Whether  you  choose  to  temporarily 
preserve  your  pelt  or  tan  it  immedi- 
ately after  scraping,  the  skin  must  be 
soaked  in  water  for  a few  hours  before 


PELTS  must  be  scraped  free  of  fat  and  flesh 
to  ensure  proper  penetration  of  the  tanning 
paste.  Stretching  over  a smooth  board 
makes  this  easier. 


tanning  to  make  it  pliable  again  and  to 
dissolve  soluble  proteins  which  might 
otherwise  inhibit  the  chemical  reac- 
tions necessary  for  tanning. 

Soak  the  skin  in  a bucket  of  cool 
water  with  a liberal  amount  of  house- 
hold disinfectant  added  to  retard  the 
growth  of  bacteria.  Occasionally 
squeeze  and  stretch  the  pelt  by  hand  to 
hasten  the  process,  and  remove  the  pelt 
from  the  water  as  soon  as  it  returns 
to  its  original  soft  condition.  Finally, 
squeeze  the  excess  water  from  the  fur, 
but  leave  the  pelt  damp. 

The  pelt  is  now  ready  to  be  tanned. 

To  make  the  tanning  paste,  first  dis- 
solve eight  ounces  (by  weight)  of  pot- 
ash alum  (aluminum  potassium  sul- 
fate) and  six  ounces  (by  weight)  of 
common  salt  in  one  quart  of  hot  water 
and  allow  to  cool.  Next,  stir  in  enough 
flour  (begin  with  three  or  four  cups 
and  add  more  if  necessary)  to  make  a 
paste  just  thick  enough  that  it  will  not 
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A MIXTURE  OF  potash  alum,  salt  and  flour  dissolved  in  hot  water  is  used  as  a tanning  paste 
for  pelts. 


run  off  the  pelt.  Pour  half  of  this  mix- 
ture in  a quart  jar  and  set  aside;  it  will 
be  used  for  the  second  coating.  (The 
amount  of  paste  given  here  is  sufficient 
for  skins  as  large  as  raccoons  and  foxes. 
The  skins  of  larger  game,  such  as  deer, 
may  be  tanned  by  increasing  the 
amounts  of  ingredients  accordingly.) 

Spread  the  paste  on  the  damp  pelt 
with  a knife,  spoon,  or  spatula.  Cover 
all  areas  of  the  pelt  thoroughly;  bare 
spots  will  not  tan.  Next,  place  a sheet  of 
wax  paper  over  the  pelt  to  keep  it  from 
drying  out.  Set  the  pelt  aside  for  twelve 
hours,  and  then  scrape  off  any  paste 
that  has  not  been  absorbed. 

Give  the  pelt  a second  coating  with 
the  paste  that  you  set  aside  before. 
Again,  cover  for  twelve  hours  before 
scraping  off  the  excess  paste. 

Rarely  a Third 

Slice  a small  portion  from  the  thick 
neck  area  to  determine  whether  the 
pelt  is  fully  tanned.  The  edge  of  a prop- 
erly tanned  pelt  will  turn  white  com- 
pletely through  as  it  is  cut  with  a knife. 
Additionally,  the  pelt  should  gradually 
turn  white  as  you  pull  and  stretch  at  its 
edges.  On  rare  occasions,  a pelt  may 
require  a third  coating  of  paste,  but  in 


most  cases  it  will  be  fully  tanned  after 
the  second.  After  the  pelt  is  fully 
tanned  it  should  be  sponged  clean  with 
a small  amount  of  water.  Off-color 
spots  are  sometimes  caused  by  deposits 
of  fat  that  were  not  removed  by  scrap- 
ing. If  any  such  spots  occur,  scrape 
away  the  remaining  fat  and  recoat 
with  paste. 

PELTS  are  fatliquored  to  keep  their  fibers 
from  adhering  to  each  other.  Commercial 
oils  are  available  for  this,  or  egg  yolk  can  be 
used. 
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THE  MOST  important  step  in  finishing 
leather  is  staking  — making  the  leather  flexi- 
ble by  pulling  the  pelt,  flesh  side  down,  back 
and  forth  over  the  edge  of  a clean  board. 

The  tanned  pelt  must  be  finished  to 
ensure  that  the  leather  will  be  soft  and 
pliable  after  drying.  Unless  the  pelt 
feels  oily,  it  will  probably  require  fat- 
liquoring  so  the  pelt  fibers  do  not  ad- 
here to  each  other.  A number  of  sul- 
fated  oils  may  be  purchased  for  use  as 
fat  liquors  (sulfated  neat’s-foot  oil,  for 
example),  but  egg  yolk  will  work  just  as 
well.  Apply  the  yolks  to  the  damp  pelt 
with  a brush  or  sponge  and  leave  for 
thirty  minutes.  Apply  a second  coat, 
cover  with  wax  paper  for  twelve  hours, 
and  then  wipe  away  the  excess. 

After  fat-liquoring,  the  pelt  fibers 
must  be  loosened  to  make  the  leather 
flexible.  This  is  done  by  pulling  the 
pelt,  flesh  side  down,  back  and  forth 
over  the  edge  of  a clean  board  or 
through  a metal  ring.  This  procedure, 


sometimes  called  staking,  may  be  the 
most  important  step  in  finishing 
leather,  so  do  it  until  your  arms  are 
tired  and  then  do  it  some  more. 

Tack  the  pelt  down  to  dry  if  it  is  still 
damp  after  staking.  If  the  pelt  becomes 
stiff  after  drying,  moisten  it  with  a 
small  amount  of  water  and  restake.  Re- 
peat this  procedure  until  the  leather  is 
soft  after  drying. 

Finally,  brush  the  fur  and  trim  the 
edges  of  the  pelt  until  you  are  satisfied 
with  its  appearance. 

Alum  tanning  is  an  excellent  method 
for  preserving  the  skins  of  game  ani- 
mals. The  procedure  is  nearly  fool- 
proof and  produces  a white  flexible 
pelt  without  affecting  the  color,  luster, 
or  texture  of  the  fur. 

Alum  tanning  does  have  one  sig- 
nificant drawback,  however.  Alum  is 
water  soluble  and  can,  therefore,  be 
leached  from  the  tanned  leather  by  ex- 
cessive exposure  to  water.  Conse- 
quently, you  should  never  wash  the 
tanned  pelt  in  water.  Instead,  if  the  fur 
or  pelt  becomes  soiled,  clean  it  with 
dry-cleaning  fluid,  which  will  not  af- 
fect the  leather’s  alum  content. 

Tanning  is  not  the  mysterious  process 
many  sportsmen  believe  it  to  be.  On  the 
contrary,  the  chemical  reactions  neces- 
sary for  tanning  have  been  studied  ex- 
tensively, and  this  knowledge  is  readily 
available  to  any  outdoorsman  who 
wishes  to  practice  it.  It  undoubtedly 
takes  more  expertise  to  bag  your  quarry 
than  to  tan  it,  so  rest  assured  that  if  you 
follow  these  directions  carefully,  you 
too  can  create  a trophy  to  be  proud  of. 

Source 

Vivian,  J.  Home  Tanners’  Handbook.  Wel- 
lington, Australia:  A.  H.  & A.  W.  Reed, 
1976. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

Everyone  is  a moon,  and  has  a dark  side  which  he  never  shows  to  anybody. 

— Mark  Twain 
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YOUNG 


SCOT! 
got  h 
Count] 


Tom  Miller’s  daughters,  TRACEY,  12,  left,  got  her  doe  with  a 218  Bee, 
right,  used  a bow  for  hers.  They  live  in  Warren. 


JOE  PUSEY  and  ED  LEO  of  Kennett 
Square,  both  12,  with  Ed’s  first  deer,  a 
Potter  County  doe.  Below,  AARON 
STEINHEISER,  Butler,  13,  and  his  Forest 
County  spike. 


JIM  KRAMER,  12,  Pittsburgh, 
took  Elk  County  doe  with  bow. 


LORNE  BACHER,  16,  of  Drums, 
took  five  bucks  in  five  seasons. 


JEFF  DRAUS,  14,  White  Haven,  took 

big  8-point  with  muzzleloader  he  built  SCOTT  MORRIS 

from  kit.  haffey,  took  C 

County  doe  with 
loader. 


BUCKS 


’,  13,  of  Brogue, 
int  in  Sullivan 


BOBBY  STAMBAUGH, 
12,  Mercer,  and  his 
first  deer,  a fine  10- 
point. 


JLIE,  13, 


JOYCE  YOUNG,  Souderton,  bagged  fine 
9-point  in  Columbia  County. 


* 


ASH  McDONNELL,  12,  of  Devon  took  nice 
Lycoming  County  doe  while  hunting  with  his 
granddad,  Bob  Hartman. 


PATRICIA  SZRAMOWSKI  got 
her  7-point  in  Forest  County. 


MATT  DuBECK,  Phillipsburg, 
and  Centre  County  8-point.  Be- 
low, CRAIG  HATCH,  12,  Du- 
shore,  got  big  8-point  in  Sul- 
livan County. 


Supply  & Demand 

CAMERON  COUNTY- A local 
sporting  goods  dealer  was  having  a 
hard  time  getting  revolver  holsters.  He 
said  that  when  the  Pentagon  selected 
a new  9mm  semi-automatic  to  replace 
the  venerable  45,  many  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  followed  suit.  That 
caused  such  a demand  for  autoloader 
holsters,  that  many  companies  retooled 
their  machinery  to  make  them  instead 
of  those  for  revolvers.  That  simple 
cause  and  effect  got  me  to  thinking 
about  our  deer  management  formula 
which  employs  16  variables.  It’s  no 
wonder  antlerless  allocations  fluctuate 
from  year  to  year.  — DGP  Joe  Carlos, 
Driftwood. 


Break  a Dish? 

MONTOUR  COUNTY-  Don’t 
think  children  aren’t  impressed  when 
their  favorite  toys  are  taken  from  them 
as  punishment.  While  doing  the  dishes 
one  night  I dropped  and  broke  a bowl. 
My  son  Philip  saw  it  and  immediately 
ran  to  my  wife  and  suggested  she  take 
my  guns  away.  I wondered  what  my 
fellow  officers  would  say  if  they  saw  me 
carrying  an  empty  holster. — DGP 
Peter  F.  Aiken,  Watsontown. 


Want  More 

LERANON  COUNTY-  While  man- 
ning our  display  at  the  Lebanon  Valley 
Mall,  I received  two  complaints  about 
GAME  NEWS.  One  individual  said 
it  was  a shame  it  came  only  once  a 
month,  and  the  second  fellow  said  the 
magazine  was  too  short.  I wish  the 
other  complaints  people  voiced  were  in 
the  same  vein.— DGP  G.  W.  Smith, 
Lebanon. 

Live  and  Learn 

BEDFORD  CO UNTY-  Mallards 
are  considered  ground  nesters  but  they 
are  very  adaptable.  I’ve  found  them 
nesting  under  logs,  in  stumps,  against 
buildings  and  in  artificial  nesting  de- 
vices. But  last  spring,  while  Waterways 
Conservation  Officer  Jim  Beatty  and  I 
were  stocking  trout,  we  watched  a hen 
mallard  flutter  to  the  ground.  Upon 
investigation  we  discovered  a nest  with 
about  a dozen  eggs  several  feet  above 
the  ground,  in  a hollow  tree.  Perhaps 
that  hen  had  been  talking  to  some  of 
the  local  wood  ducks.  — DGP  Jim 
Trombetto,  Woodbury. 

Unimaginable 

ELK  COUNTY—  A year  ago  Boy 
Scout  Troup  94  from  Kersey  built  20 
bluebird  nest  boxes  and  then  spent  a 
day  erecting  them  along  field  borders 
on  SGL  44.  Both  the  scouts  and  many 
other  people  were  pleased  to  find  birds 
using  the  boxes  this  year.  As  for  those 
who  stole  or  destroyed  five  of  the  boxes, 
I can  feel  only  sorrow.  It’s  hard  to 
imagine  a person  being  so  narrow 
minded  that  he  would  find  more  pleas- 
ure in  a few  moments  of  destruction 
than  in  months  of  watching  birds  bene- 
fit from  the  nest  boxes. —DGP  Dick 
Bodenhorn,  Ridgway. 
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Good  Songster 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-  Several 
months  ago  there  was  a sign  outside  the 
county  library  that  said:  “Attracting 
Bluebirds  with  Bill  Bower.”  Ever  since  I 
have  been  trying  to  decide  whether 
they  hung  Bill  in  a tree  or  stood  him  up 
in  a fencerow.  — DGP  A.  Dean  Rock- 
well, Sayre. 

Future  Officer? 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY-  Michael 
Coleman  has  a unique  distinction  in 
PGC  history.  He  is  the  only  person  I 
know  of  who  has  a father  and  two 
grandfathers  serving  as  wildlife  conser- 
vation officers.  Mike’s  dad  is  Deputy 
Randall  Coleman,  and  his  grandpaps 
are  Deputy  Harold  Coleman  and  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Albert  Pedder.  By 
the  way,  Michael  was  born  February 
2 — amid  all  the  local  hoopla  of 
Groundhog  Day!  — DGP  Donald  Gar- 
ner, Punxsutawney. 

Rare  Problem 

YORK  COUNTY-  There  may  be 
some  truth  to  the  proverbial  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel,  for  I recently 
received  my  first  complaint  regarding 
too  many  pheasants  on  a local  farm.  I 
had  my  doubts,  but  while  visiting  the 
landowner  I heard  several  different 
roosters.  Though  their  popularity  at 
that  particular  location  may  not  be  ap- 
preciated, at  least  the  birds  are  show- 
ing some  signs  of  recovery  and  that 
“light”  seems  to  be  getting  brighter  all 
the  time. —DGP  G.  C.  Houghton, 
Manchester. 

Deadly  Daily  Doubles 

ADAMS  COUNTY-  Deputy  Clar- 
ence Cluck  has  a heavy  — no  pun  in- 
tended — responsibility.  He  picks  up 
many  of  the  deer  killed  on  the  roads  in 
and  around  Gettysburg  National  Mili- 
tary Park.  In  just  March  he  had  four 
instances  in  which  two  deer  were  killed 
at  a time. — DGP  Larry  Haynes, 
Gettysburg. 


All  In  a Day’s  Work 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-  Last  Feb- 
ruary I accompanied  DGP  Dan 
Jenkins  for  an  introduction  to  turkey 
trapping.  I learned  it’s  not  a good  idea 
to  trap  turkeys  on  a Friday  the  13th. 
My  alarm  failed  to  work,  Dan’s  vehicle 
broke  down,  a helper  wrecked  his  car 
on  an  icy  road,  our  kerosene  heater 
didn’t  work,  and  we  forgot  the  cas- 
settes for  the  video  equipment  we  had 
set  up  to  record  the  event.  We  thought 
our  luck  was  changing  when  a flock  of 
25  turkeys  came  into  our  bait,  but  one 
of  the  rockets  misfired  and  we  ended 
up  with  only  four  birds.— DGP  Cliff 
Guindon,  Jr.,  Boswell. 

Tools  of  the  Trade 

VENANGO  COUNTY- A woman 
called  me  about  a problem.  In  just 
three  nights  30  of  her  chickens  had 
been  killed  and  she  could  find  no  signs 
indicating  the  cause.  Upon  investiga- 
tion I found  that  the  dead  chickens  had 
bites  on  their  heads  and  necks,  indicat- 
ing the  culprit  was  a mink  or  weasel.  I 
set  a leghold  trap,  but  didn’t  catch  the 
animal,  so  I then  set  a conibear.  The 
culprit  turned  out  to  be  a weasel.  All 
that  got  me  to  thinking  what  it  might 
be  like  if  trapping  is  ever  outlawed. 
Perhaps  the  city  people  will  not  notice 
much  of  a difference,  but  the  country 
folks  would  be  faced  with  many  prob- 
lems and  no  solutions.  — DGP  Leonard 
Hribar,  Seneca. 
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Covering  All  Bases 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY-  At  dinner 
one  evening  one  of  my  deputies  told  us 
how  devoted  he  is  to  his  marriage  and 
the  outdoors.  He  said  he  rewrote  his 
fiancee’s  wedding  vows  to  read,  . . for 
better  or  worse,  in  sickness  and  health, 
and  during  hunting  and  fishing  seasons 
. . — DGP  David  Myers,  Linesville. 

Unusual 

FOREST  COUNTY-  Last  February 
I went  to  Warren  County  to  help  DGP 
Barry  Zaffuto  trap  turkeys.  When  a 
flock  of  20  came  into  our  bait,  we  fired 
the  net  and  captured  six  — the  exact 
number  we  wanted.  Surprising, 
though,  was  that  all  six  were  hens,  but 
four  had  beards,  two  of  them  over  five 
inches  long.  — DGP  Earnest  Taylor, 
Tionesta. 

Being  Sure 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY-  On 
my  way  to  pick  up  a roadkilled  bear  on 
1-81,  I thought  of  radioing  the  office 
and  asking  them  to  see  if  there  were 
any  State  Police  troopers  in  the  area 
who  could  help  me  load  the  bear  on  my 
car  rack,  but  experience  told  me  to 
wait  until  I arrived  at  the  scene.  I am 
glad  I did.  The  bear  turned  out  to  be  a 
German  shepherd  with  a fluorescent 
orange  collar.  Had  I summoned  the 
troopers  they  would  have  had  a good 
time  at  my  expense  for  at  least  several 
months.— DGP  Charles  J.  Arcovitch, 
Kingsley. 


Startin’  Early 

BLAIR  COUNTY-  Dick  Gooder- 
ham,  Hollidaysburg,  took  his  young 
grandson  Adam  with  him  on  many  of 
his  scouting  trips  preceeding  deer  sea- 
son last  year.  Adam  loved  the  adven- 
tures, even  though  he  knew  he  couldn’t 
accompany  Grandpa  on  the  hunt. 
Grandpa  didn’t  forget  Adam,  though. 
After  Dick  got  a buck,  before  he  did 
anything  else,  he  stopped  to  show 
Adam  the  deer.  Adam  was  impressed 
and  he  enjoyed  hearing  the  story  of  the 
hunt,  but  Dick’s  not  sure  if  Adam  got 
everything  straight.  On  their  way  to 
the  butcher  shop  Adam  pointed  to  the 
deer  tag  and  said,  “Grandpa,  aren’t 
you  going  to  take  the  price  tag  off?”  — 
DGP  Steve  Kleiner,  Altoona. 


Garden  Spot 

I’ve  been  saying  for  years  that 
Greene  County  is  different  from  the 
rest  of  Pennsylvania.  Just  to  give  you 
folks  in  the  rest  of  the  state  an  idea  of 
what  I mean,  I saw  groundhogs  out 
during  every  month  of  the  winter,  the 
first  crocus  bloomed  on  February  22, 
and  the  first  dandelion  flowered  on 
February  28.  Bluebirds  are  around  all 
year,  every  year,  and  the  killdeer  arrive 
here  about  the  first  of  February.  That 
may  not  excite  everyone  but  it  does  me. 
Maybe  it’s  because  I spent  my  youth 
in  Erie  county,  where  winter  hangs 
on  until  May.  — LMO  R.  B.  Belding, 
Waynesburg. 


For  Wildlife 

WARREN  COUNTY- A special 
thanks  goes  to  Boy  Scout  Troops  423 
and  454  and  Explorer  Post  233,  Beaver 
County.  These  young  men  spent  a cold 
February  day  pruning  dozens  of  apple 
trees  on  SGL  86,  Warren  County.  I’m 
especially  happy  to  report  that  the 
trees  are  looking  good  and  should 
produce  a lot  of  apples  this  year  and  for 
many  years  to  come.  — DGP  Barry  Zaf- 
futo, Tidioute. 
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Early  Birth 

CENTRE  COUNTY-  On  the  cold 
snowy  afternoon  of  March  10,  a doe 
gave  birth  to  a single  fawn  along  1-80 
near  Snow  Shoe.  At  last  report,  mother 
and  baby  were  doing  fine.  — DGP  Jack 
Weaver,  Bellefonte. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-  Bill 
Schmolke,  whom  I’ve  known  for  many 
years,  was  watching  deer  inside  the  en- 
closure of  a local  military  base  when  he 
saw  19  walk  in  single  file  through  a 
snow  covered  field  to  a wooded  area. 
He  was  surprised  to  discover  that  the 
entire  herd  left  only  one  set  of  tracks. 
Think  about  that  the  next  time  you’re 
scouting  and  you  wonder  where  all  the 
deer  are.  — DGP  William  Wasserman, 
Montgomeryville. 

Costly  Mistakes  Possible 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY-  With 
the  new  Game  and  Wildlife  Code  in 
effect,  I suggest  every  hunter  read  over 
his  “Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest”  be- 
fore venturing  afield.  For  example,  if 
you  read  your  digest  wrong  last  year 
and  thought  that  a Safety  Zone  was  150 
feet,  rather  than  the  actual  150  yards, 
it  would  have  been  a $25  fine.  That 
same  mistake  this  year  could  cost  you 
$200.  Have  a good  season,  but  be  sure 
you  know  what  you’re  doing.  — DGP 
Dale  E.  Hockenberry,  Pittsburgh. 


Proof  s in  the  Cover 

ADAMS  COUNTY—  An  avid  pheas- 
ant hunter  asked  if  I had  been  seeing 
any  pheasants.  When  I told  him  I had 
found  quite  a few  he  responded,  “I 
knew  you’d  say  that.”  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  me  how  all  game  war- 
dens exaggerate  the  abundance  of 
game.  But  when  four  hens  emerged 
from  some  thick  cover  not  40  yards 
away,  he  went  silent.  Thanks,  girls.  — 
DGP  Mike  Dubaich,  Aspers. 

Quick  Freeze 

McKEAN  COUNTY-  Cino  Faes, 
Crosby,  was  walking  in  the  woods  near 
his  home  last  spring  when  he  came 
upon  a dozen  grounded  turkey  vul- 
tures. The  freezing  rain  had  weighted 
the  birds  down.  Cino  approached  to 
within  15  feet  of  some  of  them.  They’d 
walk  away  but  couldn’t  get  airborne. 
The  next  day  the  birds  were  gone.  Ap- 
parently they  had  dried  out  and  flown 
away. —DGP  John  P.  Dzemyan, 
Smethport. 


Keep  Practicing,  Dad 

My  nine-year-old  son  had  been 
watching  an  outdoor  show  on  PBS 
when  he  came  into  my  room  and  asked 
me  what  kind  of  sound  a rabbit  makes. 
Upon  completion  of  my  best  attempt, 
he  just  looked  and  said,  “I  don’t  think 
so.  The  lady  on  TV  says  rabbits  like 
to  eat  carrots  and  bark.”  — RF  D.  E. 
Little,  Bolivar. 
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Can  Be  Costly 

BUTLER  COUNTY-  Among  the 
provisions  in  the  new  Game  and  Wild- 
life Code  are  stricter  regulations  and, 
in  some  cases,  heavy  fines  for  keeping 
wildlife  in  captivity.  Please  don’t  be 
tempted  to  take  a baby  raccoon  or  fox 
home  with  you.  With  the  rabies  prob- 
lem, you’d  be  jeopardizing  your 
health,  and  with  the  new  laws,  it 
would  definitely  be  hazardous  to  your 
wallet.  — DGP  Larry  Heade,  Butler. 

Making  Progress 

A big  thanks  goes  to  Robert  Butts 
and  Frank  Tracey,  both  from  Carnegie, 
for  building  us  25  wood  duck  boxes  to 
use  at  Pymatuning.  Ryerson  Steel  also 
deserves  a thanks  for  donating  the 
metal  Bob  and  Frank  used.  In  1986, 
about  65  percent  of  our  boxes  were 
used  by  wood  ducks,  and  with  these 
new  replacements  we’re  hoping  for 
even  better  results  in  1987.  — LMO 
Keith  Harbaugh,  Meadville. 


April  Fool? 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-  On  April 
1 I received  a note  from  a gentleman 
from  Towanda  who  said  he  had  seen  a 
fully  antlered  buck  on  March  28. 1 have 
had  several  reports  of  antlered  deer  in 
early  spring  and  late  winter  in  past 
years,  but  I believe  this  most  recent  is 
the  earliest,  or  latest,  to  date.  — DGP 
Edward  N.  Gallew,  Wyalusing. 


Big  Budget  Item 

Some  people  are  irritated  because 
the  Game  Commission  doesn’t  pay 
taxes  on  State  Game  Lands.  Many, 
however,  don’t  realize  that  the  agency 
pays  60  cents  for  each  acre  in  lieu  of 
taxes.  This  money  is  divided  equally 
among  the  counties,  townships  and 
school  districts  where  the  tracts  are 
located.  In  some  instances  the  60  cents 
we  pay  is  higher  than  the  tax  rates.  Our 
annual  in-lieu-of-tax  tab  is  about 
$750,000.  — LMS  Barry  D.  Jones,  New 
Ringgold. 


We  All  Should 

ERIE  COUNTY-  I recently  had  a 
most  nerve-racking  experience;  the  ex- 
haust system  of  my  patrol  car  caught 
fire.  Somehow,  gasoline  was  being 
drawn  into  the  system  where  it  burned. 
The  pipes  and  muffler  were  literally 
white  hot.  Without  a doubt,  if  I hadn’t 
had  a fire  extinguisher  the  vehicle 
would  have  been  destroyed.  That  ex- 
perience made  a believer  out  of  me.  I 
now  carry  a fire  extinguisher  in  my  per- 
sonal car,  too. —DGP  Andy  Martin, 
Erie. 


Order  in  the  Court 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY- 1 recently 
attended  a hearing  involving  an  indi- 
vidual charged  with  buying  furs  with- 
out the  required  permit.  Just  as  the 
hearing  got  underway,  with  DGP  A1 
Pedder  presenting  the  prosecution’s 
opening  remarks,  a loud  crash  came 
from  the  back  of  the  courtroom.  An- 
other conservation  officer,  whose  name 
I won’t  mention,  had  been  sitting  in  the 
back  row  on  a folding  chair.  Without 
warning,  the  chair  collapsed,  sending 
him  sprawling.  The  proceedings  were 
disrupted  for  only  a moment,  but  it 
took  awhile  for  several  of  us  to  regain 
our  composure.  The  magistrate  didn’t 
let  the  disturbance  influence  his  de- 
cision, though;  the  defendant  was 
found  guilty.  — DGP  Don  Chaybin, 
Brookville. 
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Bear  License  Applications 


NEW  applications  for  this  season’s 
100,000  bear  licenses  are  now 
available  to  1987-88  hunting  license 
holders,  upon  request,  from  hunting 
license  agents,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  regional  offices,  and  the 
PGC’s  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Ap- 
plications may  be  mailed  or  hand  de- 
livered to  PGC  headquarters  during 
the  period  September  1 to  10  a.m.  on 
October  7,  at  which  time  the  public 
drawing  will  be  held.  If  less  than 
100,000  applications  are  received  from 
September  1 to  October  7,  licenses  will 
be  issued  thereafter  on  a first-come, 
first-served  basis  until  exhausted. 

Use  Current  Form 

Only  the  current  official  application 
form/envelope  is  valid,  and  under  no 
circumstances  may  a person  apply  for 
more  than  one  license.  Not  more  than 
three  applications  may  be  submitted 
in  one  envelope.  The  appropriate  pre- 
printed number  on  the  outside  of  the 
envelope  indicating  the  number  of 
enclosed  applications  must  be  circled 
in  ink.  Also,  a check  mark  must  be 
placed  in  the  appropriate  box  to  indi- 
cate that  the  application  is  from  a non- 
resident of  Pennsylvania.  Residents 
and  nonresidents  may  not  submit  ap- 
plications in  the  same  envelope.  The 
return  section  of  the  envelope/ applica- 
tion must  have  sufficient  first-class 
postage  affixed  and  be  self-addressed 
to  any  one  of  the  applicants;  if  this 


GLENN  WEIDMAN,  of  Narvon,  hunted  bear 
for  17  seasons  in  Pennsylvania  before  get- 
ting his  first,  a 160-pounder,  in  Tioga 
County. 


condition  is  not  met,  all  applications 
enclosed  therein  will  be  processed  and 
placed  in  a dead  letter  file  from  which 
they  can  be  reclaimed  only  by  an  ap- 
plicant making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments with  the  Commission. 

Remittances  for  licenses  shall  be  in 
the  form  of  negotiable  check  or  money 
order  made  payable  to  the  “Game 
Commission”  for  applications  enclosed 
at  $10.50  each  for  residents  and  $25.50 
each  for  nonresidents  of  this  common- 
wealth. 

All  licenses  or  applications  will  be 
returned  to  the  individual  whose  name 
appears  on  the  return  section.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  this  person  to  de- 
liver the  license  or  applications  to  the 
other  individuals  who  applied  with 
him. 

Any  application  which  fails  to 
comply  with  the  act  or  this  section  will 
be  automatically  rejected. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ARCHERS  REPORTED  taking  more  deer  last  year  than  in  any  previous  sea- 
son, surpassing  the  record  of  7467  set  in  1985.  Flintlockers  didn’t  fare  as  well  in  1986  as  they 
did  the  year  before,  when  they  reported  taking  5354  whitetails.  Game  Commission  studies 
show  the  number  of  deer  harvested  is  usually  at  least  twice  as  many  as  are  reported. 


50- Year  History  of  PR 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act,  better  known  as  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Act,  was  enacted  in  1937  to  help  restore  our  nation’s  wildlife.  The  act,  in  essence, 
designated  that  the  federal  excise  taxes  on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition  be  allocated 
to  state  wildlife  agencies  for  wildlife  restoration,  land  acquisition  and,  later,  hunter 
education.  To  help  commemorate  the  act’s  50th  anniversary,  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  published  a lavish  394-page  volume  highlighting  many  of  the  act’s  accom- 
plishments. Called  Restoring  America’s  Wildlife , the  book  documents  the  comeback  of 
wild  turkeys,  white-tailed  deer,  wood  ducks,  and  a host  of  other  species,  along  with  other 
great  strides  made  possible  through  PR.  Over  its  first  50  years,  the  PR  act  has  proven  to 
be  one  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  legislation  ever  passed.  This  authoritative  tribute 
will  certainly  appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in  our  nation’s  wildlife  heritage.  Order  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402-9325;  specify  stock  number  024-010-00671-4.  A special  anniversary  price  of  $15, 
delivered,  is  in  effect  through  October,  1987. 
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young  artiste  page 


Whitetail  Buck 
Darren  Enterline 
Girard 

General  McLane  High  School 
11th  Grade 


Grouse 
Bill  Ritchey 
Hollidaysburg 

Hollidaysburg  Junior  High  School 
7th  Grade 
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Who  Does  the  Seeing? 


IF  BEAUTY  is  in  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder, so  is  ugliness.  What  is  one 
person’s  wildlife  habitat  is  another’s 
wasteland.  What  to  me  was  a colorful 
wildflower  meadow  was  to  my  neigh- 
bor a weedy  eyesore.  The  problem  was 
the  eyesore  belonged  to  him. 

Between  my  home  and  my  neigh- 
bor’s house  was  an  overgrown  half- 
acre. As  his  lot  was  large,  this  area 
wasn’t  used  or  cut  all  summer,  and  by 
mid-August  the  greenery  had  reached 
waist  high  and  more.  Wildflowers  of 
every  color  and  description  bloomed 
there,  and  the  little  meadow  was  the 
first  thing  I looked  out  at  each  morning 
from  my  kitchen  window.  It  gave  my 
day  a cheery  start.  I spent  most  of  one 
afternoon  on  my  edge  of  the  flower 
field,  photographing  the  blossoms  and 
the  many  butterflies  and  birds  that  vis- 
ited the  lawn-gone- wild. 

The  next  day,  I heard  the  whirr  and 
buzz  of  a mower.  My  neighbor  was  cut- 
ting the  meadow!  He’d  neglected  it  the 
rest  of  the  season,  why  destroy  it  now? 


The  only  motive  I could  think  of  was 
that  he  must  have  seen  me  with  the 
camera.  He  probably  thought  I had 
some  reason  for  my  photography  other 
than  mere  “posy  pictures”  — like  turn- 
ing him  in  to  the  zoning  board  for  not 
mowing  his  lawn.  To  me,  he  had  just 
cut  down  a pocket  of  native  landscape, 
a scrap  of  wildlife  cover.  To  him,  he 
was  simply  mowing  a pesky  weed 
patch. 

Some  wild  animals  don’t  require 
much,  except  neglect.  It’s  the  bits  and 
pieces  of  land  that  have  been  let  go, 
such  as  that  side  yard,  not  managed 
but  forgotten,  that  urban  and  subur- 
ban wildlife  depends  upon.  Deer  and 
bear  won’t  be  seen  there,  but  the 
“unsightly”  overgrown  tracts  amidst 
human  habitation  will  harbor  many 
smaller,  but  no  less  valuable,  wild  crea- 
tures. Butterflies,  bees,  birds,  rabbits, 
snakes  and  web-spinning  spiders  all 
thrive  where  civilization  hasn’t 
reached  to  cut  and  neaten  to  the  point 
of  uselessness. 

The  town  in  which  I grew  up  once 
had  a number  of  weedy  vacant  lots  and 
small  brushy  fields,  where  properties 
between  the  roads  hadn’t  yet  been  de- 
veloped. Today  it’s  a bedroom  commu- 
nity for  a big  city  and  virtually  every 
piece  of  land  is  manicured  lawn  or 
well-trimmed  ornamental  planting. 
There’s  not  a nettle  in  the  whole  town. 

A friend  from  home  recently  la- 
mented that  he  doesn’t  see  the  “butter- 
flies and  birds  and  stuff”  there  that  he 
had  seen  years  ago.  He  wondered  why, 
but  it’s  no  great  mystery.  The  monocul- 
ture of  two-inch  high  grass  is  of  mini- 
mal use  to  wildlife.  In  fact,  “culture”  is 
not  needed  at  all.  The  “butterflies  and 


BUTTERFLIES,  to  most,  are  beautiful.  Yet 
the  milkweeds,  above,  and  other  wild 
flowers  they  need  are  considered  eyesores 
on  today’s  well  manicured  lawns. 
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birds  and  stuff’  prefer  to  “slum  it.” 
They  thrive  in  the  scraggly  weeds, 
bramble  bushes  and  other  “low  class” 
plants  that  come  up  naturally,  the  very 
ones  that  are  systematically  eradicated 
from  the  “best”  residential  landscapes. 

Here  and  there  in  cities  and  towns, 
wild  greenery  does  survive,  if  by  de- 
fault. Stopped  at  a red  light  on  a busy 
road,  I noticed  that  the  small  corner 
between  the  intersecting  highways 
hadn’t  been  mowed.  With  the  car  win- 
dows open  for  summer,  I could  hear 
bees  drone  and  birds  sing,  while  but- 
terflies danced  between  the  flowers. 
Evening  primrose,  chickory  and  black- 
eyed  susan  made  a spot  of  color  beside 
the  gray  pavement.  Goldfinches  clung 
to  the  stalks  of  tall,  pink  thistles.  I re- 
membered these  were  the  original  “dis- 
telfinks”  or  “thistle  finches,”  and  that’s 
justification  enough  to  let  the  prickly 
plants  grow. 

Uncut  road  edges,  unmowed  banks, 
forgotten  vacant  lots,  waste  places  be- 
tween the  blacktop,  all  these  uninten- 
tionally naturalized  lands  provide  a 
phenomenal  return  in  wild  things  with 
no  investment  on  our  part.  Even  the 
most  humble  weeds  are  valuable. 
Songbirds  will  eat  the  seeds  from  such 
outcasts  as  chickweed,  crabgrass,  dan- 
delion and  ragweed. 

Numerous  birds  will  nest  in  ne- 
glected long  grass  or  in  the  blackberry 
and  raspberry  tangles  that  spring  up 
first  on  unused  land.  Other  volunteer 
plants,  elderberry,  blueberry,  green- 
brier,  wild  grape  and  bittersweet,  pro- 
duce fruits  for  wildlife.  Mockingbirds 
that  overwintered  in  an  undeveloped 
lot  on  my  street  were  often  seen  feast- 
ing on  wild  rose  hips.  Luckily  for 
them,  the  owner  hadn’t  bothered  to  cut 
down  the  thorny  bramble. 

On  property  that  has  been  let  go 
longer,  shrubby  evergreens  and  bushy 


A FROSTED  SKIPPER  sipping  nectar  from  a 
lupine,  above,  is  typical  of  the  many  animals 
that  thrive  in  neglected  nooks  and  crannies. 
All  they  need  is  a chance. 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 


trees  will  sprout,  making  nesting  cover 
for  birds.  Hawthorn,  juneberry,  crab- 
apple  and  viburnum  provide  food  as 
well.  Velvety  stemmed  staghorn  su- 
mac, so  quick  to  appear  on  roadside 
wasteland,  bears  pink  cones  of  fruit 
each  summer  that  are  a banquet  to 
birds.  Rabbits  gnaw  the  bark  at  the 
sumac’s  base  in  winter. 

Nearly  everyone’s  favorite,  butter- 
flies are  reason  alone  to  let  a bit  of  land 
revert.  Some  thrive  on  a variety  of  na- 
tive plants,  while  others  have  specific 
needs,  especially  as  larvae.  Swallow- 
tails use  wild  carrots,  monarchs  need 
milkweed,  fritillary  caterpillars  feed 
on  wild  violets,  painted  lady  but- 
terflies like  everlasting  thistle  and 
burdock.  Other  “low  life”  greens 
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important  to  the  fancy  fliers  are  such 
wayside  regulars  as  wild  mustard,  net- 
tle, plantain,  sheep  sorrel,  dock,  lamb’s 
quarters,  knotweed,  pigweed  and  red 
clover. 

A single  milkweed  plant  that  ap- 
peared alongside  my  garage  last  sum- 
mer produced  a half-dozen  monarch 
butterflies,  despite  well-meaning  visi- 
tors’ repeated  offers  to  cut  down  the 
“ugly”  weed  for  me.  I practically  had 
to  put  a sign  over  the  plant  to  protect  it. 
It  went  so  much  against  what  some 


visitors  knew  about  landscape  garden- 
ing that  it  actually  bothered  them  to 
leave  the  milkweed  alone.  Only  when 
they  had  watched  for  awhile  and  seen 
the  number  of  butterflies  that  used  the 
plant  would  they  admit  the  milkweed 
had  some  worth,  and  maybe  a little 
beauty. 

Whether  a milkweed  plant  or  an  un- 
shorn half- acre  is  an  eyesore  or  a wild- 
life oasis  is  entirely  a matter  of  point 
of  view.  The  shame  of  it  is  that  not 
enough  people  can  see  the  treasure  in 
wildlife  hidden  behind  an  uncut  plot’s 
unkept  appearance.  Like  the  realtor 
who  showed  a friend  of  mine  a piece 
of  property  for  a homesite.  When  the 
would-be  buyer  hesitated,  the  salesper- 
son suggested,  as  a cure  for  what  he 
thought  was  the  problem,  “You  know, 
that  back  acre  of  weeds  can  be  mowed 
down  and  you  could  put  in  a nice  big 
lawn.” 

“Mow  it  down,  heck,”  was  my  friend 
the  hunter’s  shocked  reply.  “That’s 
gonna  be  my  rabbit  patch!” 

It  all  depends  on  whose  eyes  do  the 
seeing,  and  whose  eyes  are  blind. 


m , , 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Pocket  Guide  to  Field  Dressing,  Butchering  and  Cooking  Deer,  by  Monte  and  Joan 
Burch,  Outdoor  World  Press,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  278,  Humansville,  MO  65674,  80  pp., 
softbound,  $4.95.  A pocket  guide  to  getting  your  deer  from  the  field  to  the  table.  Field- 
dressing, transporting,  skinning,  caping,  butchering  and  cooking  are  all  covered.  Ample 
illustrations  make  the  directions  especially  easy  to  follow. 

Quail  Hunting  in  America,  by  Tom  Huggler,  Stackpole  Books,  P.O.  Box  1831,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17105,  287  pp.,  $21.15.  Huggler,  a fulltime  outdoor  writer  and  hunter,  devoted  a 
year  to  hunting  the  six  species  of  quail  (bobwhite,  valley,  Gambel,  mountain,  scaled  and 
Mearns)  found  in  40-some  states,  and  then  writing  this  book.  (Yeah,  we  know,  Tom  — it's  a 
tough  life  but  somebody  had  to  do  it.)  Anyway,  I for  one  am  glad  he  did  it.  There’s  plenty  of 
semi-technical  information  and  natural  history  and  that  kind  of  stuff,  but  it’s  the  on-the- 
spot  personal  involvement  and  the  interaction  with  so  many  great  local  hunters  that 
make  this  something  special. 

John  James  Audubon,  by  John  Burroughs,  Overlook  Press,  12  West  21st  St.,  NYC 
10010, 144  pp.,  $16.95.  Back  by  popular  demand,  this  biography  of  one  of  the  nation’s 
foremost  naturalists,  by  an  almost  equally  renowned  naturalist  and  writer,  was  first 
published  in  1902.  Now,  thanks  to  the  folks  at  Overlook  Press,  this  account  is  readily 
available  for  all  to  enjoy. 
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Who  Lives  Here? 


PENNSYLVANIA  is  blessed  with  a rich 
variety  of  wildlife.  Many  species  live 
with  us  so  closely  that  we  see  them  on  a 
daily  basis  and,  too  often,  take  them  for 
granted. 

Most  of  these  common  species  are  na- 
tive to  our  area  of  North  America.  “Native” 
simply  means  they  originated  here  or,  at 
least,  were  already  established  here  be- 
fore the  Europeans  discovered  the  New 
World.  Other  species,  however,  are  not 
native.  They  were  introduced  from  other 
world  regions  by  man  and  are  now  consid- 
ered “exotics”  or  “aliens.”  Some  introduc- 
tions have  been  made  intentionally;  others 
just  coincidentally  where  humans  were 
unwitting  collaborators  in  the  spread  of 
aliens  from  one  continent  to  another. 

Native  Or  Alien? 

The  following  quiz  includes  a list  of  com- 
mon creatures  most  of  us  have  seen  or 
read  about.  Some  are  native  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, others  are  not.  Use  a pencil  to 
check  the  aliens  and  then  read  on  to  check 
yourself.  Good  luck! 

_____  1.  Robin 

2.  Brown  Rat 

3.  House  Sparrow 

4.  Opossum 

5.  House  Mouse 

6.  Ring-necked  Pheasant 

7.  Carp 

8.  Woodchuck 

9.  Starling 

10.  Nutria 


Profiles: 


1.  The  American  robin  is  a familiar  na- 
tive bird  loved  by  most,  hated  by  some.  It 
is  a welcome  visitor  to  backyards  every- 
where but  a serious  pest  to  fruit  growers 
who  watch  these  common  birds  gobble 
buckets  of  cherries,  grapes  and  other 
small  fruit. 

2.  It’s  been  estimated  the  brown  rat  (or 
Norway  rat)  arrived  in  North  America 
about  1775  as  a stowaway  on  a ship  bring- 
ing supplies  to  the  colonies.  Originally 
native  to  Asia,  the  adaptable  rat  has  intro- 
duced itself  worldwide. 

One  authority  estimates  there  are  50 
million  rats  living  on  rural  farms,  another 
30  million  in  towns  and  still  another  20 
million  concentrated  in  large  cities.  Each 
rat  costs  the  American  people  about  ten 
dollars  per  year.  That  adds  up  to  an  annual 
total  of  one  billion  dollars! 

Rats  eat  many  things  — grain,  garbage, 
vegetables,  small  animals.  In  addition, 
their  droppings,  urine  and  hair  contami- 
nate far  more  food  than  they  eat.  Rats  have 
even  attacked  and  killed  human  infants 
and  sick  or  infirmed  victims  who  could  not 
defend  themselves.  They  are  highly  adapt- 
able critters  and  for  that  reason  are  ex- 
tremely successful. 

Brown  rats  can  reproduce  in  prodigious 
numbers.  With  a gestation  period  of  just 
21  days,  a female  rat  can  produce  up  to 
twelve  litters  of  1-22  rats  each  year.  A 
single  pair  of  rats  could  produce  a family  of 
350  million  in  just  three  years  if  all  off- 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a 96-page  collection  of 
delicious  recipes  submitted  by 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  It 
includes  methods  of  preparing 
all  kinds  of  game  available 
in  Pennsylvania,  plus  some 
recipes  for  moose,  elk,  and  other 
species.  $4.00  delivered  from 
GAME  NEWS  office. 


spring  lived  and  reproduced  on  schedule. 

Rats,  and  the  fleas  they  carry,  are  the 
major  vectors  of  several  serious  diseases, 
including  endemic  typhus,  rat-bite  fever, 
and  the  dreaded  plague.  The  bubonic 
plague,  carried  by  fleas  and  rats,  deci- 
mated Europe  in  the  1300s  and  accounted 
for  more  deaths  than  all  the  wars  in  re- 
corded history  combined. 

3.  The  house  sparrow  might  be  the 
most  ubiquitous  alien.  It  seems  to  be 
everywhere,  from  city  to  suburban  lawn  to 
rural  woodlot. 

It  was  introduced  from  Europe  in  1850 
when  eight  pairs  were  released  in  Brook- 
lyn. Some  references  hold  that  house 
sparrows  were  originally  introduced  to 
control  the  destructive  cankerworm;  other 
historians  suggest  immigrants  wanted  to 
bring  this  familiar  bird  to  America  as  a 
pleasant  reminder  of  their  own  origins. 


The  house  sparrow  (actually  not  a true 
sparrow  but  a weaver  finch)  does  have  a 
few  admirable  qualities.  It  is  a common 
resident  in  urban  areas  that  would  be 
nearly  void  of  wildlife  were  it  not  for  this 
adaptable  alien.  Its  song  is  pleasant, 
almost  perky,  especially  in  a city  environ- 
ment where  a flock  of  house  sparrows  is 
better  than  no  birds  at  all. 

But  the  bird  is  an  aggressive  competitor 
that  overwhelms  native  species.  It  has 
been  blamed  as  a major  cause  of  the 
decline  in  eastern  bluebird  populations. 
House  sparrows  not  only  compete  for  the 
same  nest  sites  needed  by  bluebirds,  but 
will  also  destroy  nests,  eggs,  and  young  of 
small  cavity  nesters  and  replace  the  nest 
with  one  of  their  own. 

In  1883,  just  33  years  after  their  intro- 
duction, house  sparrows  lost  the  protec- 
tion afforded  them  by  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature.  In  that  year,  legislators,  recog- 
nizing the  growing  numbers  of  this  hardy 
pest,  legalized  the  killing  of  adults  and  de- 
struction of  their  nests  and  eggs. 

4.  It  seems  the  opossum  could  have 
been  imported  to  North  America  from  Aus- 
tralia or  New  Zealand,  where  so  many  of 
its  marsupial  relatives  now  live.  However, 
the  opossum  is  a native  mammal. 

5.  The  house  mouse,  like  its  larger 
cousin  the  brown  rat,  is  an  alien.  It  prob- 
ably arrived  in  this  country  about  the  time 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  spread 
across  the  New  World  following  the  march 
of  the  white  man’s  settlements. 

Other  species  of  small  rodents  such  as 
meadow  voles  and  deer  mice  are  native 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  the  differences  be- 
tween them  are  so  striking  there  should  be 
no  confusion.  Yet,  to  most  of  us,  a mouse 
is  a mouse  is  a mouse.  And  they  all  shoul- 
der the  blame  for  the  dirty  habits  of  the 
pesky  house  mouse. 

6.  In  1880,  Judge  Owen  N.  Denny  re- 
leased several  dozen  ring-necked  pheas- 
ants in  Oregon's  Willamette  Valley.  Just 
twelve  years  later,  Oregon  held  a 75-day 
hunting  season  for  ringnecks  that  saw 
50,000  birds  bagged  on  the  opening  day. 

The  alien  pheasant  has  been  introduced 
as  a game  bird  throughout  much  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  has  established  itself 
in  many  areas  as  a valuable  addition  to  our 
stock  of  upland  game  animals. 

7.  The  carp  has  been  cultivated  as  a 
food  fish  by  the  Chinese  for  at  least  1500 
years.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  and 
later,  in  the  late  19th  century,  into  the 
United  States.  The  original  idea  was  to 
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raise  the  carp  for  food  and  profit,  much  as 
we  raise  domestic  farm  animals.  However, 
carp  soon  escaped  into  natural  waterways 
and  the  species  quickly  established  itself 
as  a permanent  resident. 

8.  Although  considered  a pest  by  many, 
the  woodchuck  is  a native  mammal. 

9.  It’s  ironic  that  just  seven  years  after 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature  legalized  the 
killing  of  pesky  house  sparrows,  starlings 
were  successfully  released  in  Central 
Park,  New  York  City.  Perhaps  nature  lovers 
should  mark  March  16,  1890,  as  a date  to 
commemorate  each  year— the  date  when 
60  starlings  were  released  by  a group 
committed  to  bringing  the  birds  of  Shake- 
speare to  North  America.  Today,  starlings 
have  spread  west  to  California,  south  into 
Mexico  and  north  through  Canada  to 
Alaska.  Their  aggressive  behavior  has 
driven  native  birds  from  many  nesting 
areas,  and  their  huge  raucous  flocks  have 
plagued  neighborhoods  across  the  coun- 
try. All  this  because  of  a line  in  Shake- 
speare's King  Henry  the  Fourth  where 
the  character  Hotspur  says,  “I’ll  have  a 
starling  shall  be  taught  to  speak  nothing 
but  ‘Mortimer’.” 

10.  The  nutria  (coypus)  is  not  so  well 
known  as  some  other  aliens.  It  is  similar  to 
a muskrat  but  is  much  larger  and  has  a 
round  tail  instead  of  the  distinctly  flattened 
muskrat  tail. 

Nutria  were  brought  from  South 


America  to  Louisiana  in  the  early  1930s. 
The  intention  was  to  raise  them  for  fur  and 
food.  The  business  never  caught  on  but 
about  20  nutria  escaped  during  a hurri- 
cane and  established  themselves  in  Loui- 
siana streams. 

Attention  Teachers! 

Project  Wild  helps  teachers  discuss  the 
idea  of  native  and  alien  animals  with  an 
activity  called  “Who  Lives  Here?”  Students 
research  various  alien  animals  and  de- 
scribe the  effects  they’ve  had  on  the  nat- 
ural community.  It’s  a good  way  to  help 
students  look  more  carefully  at  the  wildlife 
community  and  the  factors  that  control  its 
management.  For  more  information  about 
Project  Wild,  contact  the  PGC  regional  of- 
fice nearest  you. 


STATE  FORESTER  R.  R.  Thorpe  and  PGC  Executive  Director  Peter  S.  Duncan  recently  en- 
dorsed a document  entitled  “Guidelines  for  Cooperation.”  The  document  details  procedures 
to  be  followed  for  a cooperative  effort  in  resource  management  on  Bureau  of  Forestry  and 
Game  Commission  lands.  This  will  result  in  a program  that  ensures  the  wildlife  on  these 
lands  is  managed  for  the  benefits  of  all  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 


AUGUST  is  a cover-up.  Beneath  that 
f\  veneer  of  shimmering  sunshine  and 
fields  of  flowers,  autumn  is  unobtrusively 
moving  in.  Folks  who  don’t  know  the  symp- 
toms can  look  at  the  thermometer  register- 
ing 92  degrees  and  see  nothing  but  sum- 
mer. Then,  first  thing  they  know,  autumn  is 
here  and  they  wonder  where  it  came  from. 

“The  outdoorsman  isn’t  so  gullible.  Yes, 
it’s  still  hot  and  muggy.  But  the  outdoors- 
man  sees  it  coming.  He  heaps  that  last 
pail  of  wild  blackberries  extra  full,  and  eats 
a double  handful  on  the  spot.  He  knows 
that  summer  isn’t  going  to  last  forever,  and 
it’s  a long  time  until  next  August.” 

These  words  were  written  by  Pennsyl- 
vania’s premier  outdoorsman,  Ned  Smith. 
He  had  a knack  for  putting  into  words 
things  that  most  of  us  can  only  feel.  So  far 
as  I’m  concerned,  he  was  one  of  the  best 
outdoor  writers  to  ever  put  a pen  to  paper. 

August  in  Fulton  County  is  a paradox. 
Farmers  are  preparing  for  the  not  distant 
harvest.  Game  protectors  are  getting 
ready  for  the  upcoming  hunting  seasons. 
Archery  hunters  are  starting  to  locate  pos- 
sible areas  for  the  season  which  opens 
here  soon.  It’s  still  summertime  and  the 
living  is  easy,  as  the  song  says,  but  it  won’t 
be  long  now. 

PHONE  CALL  OF  THE  MONTH 

Me:  Hello,  Game  Commission. 

Caller:  When  does  the  bow  season  come 
in  in  West  Virginia? 

Me:  I couldn’t  tell  ya.  You’ll  have  to  call  the 
West  Virginia  game  officials. 

Caller:  But  that’s  a long  distance  call! 
Me:  I’m  sorry,  but  you’ll  have  to  call  them. 
Caller:  Boy,  you’d  think  you  guys  would 
keep  more  in  touch  with  each  other.  Click. 

August  3— Today  is  spent  in  a firearms 
training  class  for  the  deputies.  We  have 
had  quite  a few  practice  shoots  over  the 
summer  and  it  is  beginning  to  show  in  their 
scores.  I fill  in  the  deputies  on  the  stress 
course  that  Barry  Warner  has  developed, 
and  it  generates  a lot  of  interest.  We’ll  have 
to  see  about  getting  it  put  on  for  these 
guys.  I hope  a lot  of  the  techniques  they 
are  concentrating  on  now  will  become  sec- 
ond nature  and  they  will  develop  into  what 
is  known  as  “instinct”  shooters.  It’s  a fact 
that  under  stress  you  will  do  what  you  have 
been  trained  to  do  without  thinking  about 
it.  There  isn’t  time  to  think  about  it. 

August  4 — 1 attend  a meeting  of  the 


By  Mark  Crowder 

District  Game  Protector 
Fulton  County 


Fulton  County  Pistol  and  Rifle  Club  this 
evening.  Some  of  the  talk  centers  around 
our  pistol  match  next  month.  During  Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  festivities, 
I usually  conduct  a handgun  shoot  for  the 
general  public.  This  year  we  are  going  to 
try  something  developed  by  professional 
handgunners  called  the  “Mexican  Defense 
Course.”  It’s  tough,  as  all  shots  are  fired  on 
the  move.  Tough,  but  a lot  of  fun. 

August  5— After  some  time  in  the  office 
this  morning,  I head  down  to  the  Need- 
more  area  to  check  out  the  location  of  our 
deer  killings  last  month.  I need  some  more 
information  to  help  with  the  investigation. 
But  as  happens  more  often  than  not,  I don’t 
have  any  luck.  Back  to  the  ol’  drawing 
board. 

August  6—1  pick  up  two  roadkilled  deer 
in  the  morning  and  then  spend  some  time 
along  the  Maryland  line.  We  get  some  vio- 
lations by  Marylanders  who  know  they  can 
run  back  across  the  line  and  thereby 
thwart  a prosecution.  We  like  to  look  things 
over  before  the  season  and  figure  out  ways 
to  short-circuit  their  escape  run.  About 
9 p.m.  I get  a call  about  a deer  that  has  just 
been  hit  by  a car.  I get  the  carbine  and  go 
find  it.  It  turns  out  to  be  a pretty  nice  buck 
with  antlers  still  in  velvet.  In  October  and 
November,  the  majority  of  the  roadkills  are 
bucks.  This  one  got  an  early  start. 
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August  7—1  attend  an  ASCS  meeting 
tonight  with  Land  Management  Officer 
Steve  Schweitzer  and  we  get  to  talk  with 
Lonnie  Palmer  and  Boyd  Cromer.  Both  are 
fulltime  farmers  and  our  discussion  cen- 
ters around  deer  damage  to  their  crops.  I 
know  that  both  of  these  gentlemen  are  hit 
pretty  hard  by  deer,  but  they  say  they  can 
live  with  it.  It  usually  turns  out  that  the 
farmers  with  the  most  damage  complain 
the  least. 

August  8—1  give  a talk  on  rabies  at 
Cowan’s  Gap  State  Park.  Rabies  is  a virus, 
and  these  talks  go  a long  way  toward  dis- 
pelling the  old  wives’  tales  about  how  it  can 
jump  out  and  grab  you.  As  with  anything,  a 
little  common  sense  can  go  a long  way  in 
removing  the  public  from  danger.  Later, 
Deputy  Bill  Printz  and  I sit  up  at  the 
Meadow  Grounds  lake  for  awhile,  watch- 
ing for  trash  throwers.  The  lake  is  a choice 
location  for  teenagers  to  take  their  dates 
and  have  a few  beers.  Besides  not  being 
old  enough  to  drink,  these  “good  ol’  boys” 
insist  on  throwing  their  empty  beer  cans 
and  other  trash  along  the  lake  shore.  No 
excuse  for  this.  Bill  and  I were  both  young 
once  and  can  understand  the  need  for  a 
romantic  setting,  but  can’t  understand  the 
need  to  display  their  ignorance  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

August  9— Today  is  spent  at  State  Game 
Lands  230  in  Cumberland  County  giving 
required  firearms  training  to  the  deputy 
force  of  the  Southcentral  Region. 

August  10— I conduct  another  pistol 
shoot  for  the  Fulton  County  deputies  today 
as  practice  for  the  upcoming  statewide 
deputy  shoot. 

August  73— Attended  a raptor  confer- 
ence in  Huntingdon.  I’m  no  expert  on  rap- 
tors but  the  instructors  are.  I hear  that 
great-horned  owls  don’t  particularly  care 
for  cottontail  rabbits.  That’s  news  to  me. 

August  14— This  morning  is  spent  in  the 
office  getting  the  deputy  training  confer- 
ence reports  and  the  deputy  firearms 
scores  typed  up.  Then  I go  to  the  State 
Police  barracks  to  settle  on  a field  receipt 
with  an  individual  who  was  apprehended 
hunting  groundhogs  without  the  required 
orange  cap.  This  person  had  been  picked 
up  by  Deputy  Harve  Berkstresser  a couple 
of  days  ago,  after  being  warned  about  this 
violation  previously.  After  collecting  the 


fine,  I check  on  a trap  found  by  a woman 
after  her  cat  got  caught  in  it.  It  was  prob- 
ably set  and  forgotten  about  last  year,  but 
even  so,  it  was  set  too  close  to  buildings. 
An  incident  like  this  gives  all  trappers  an 
undeserved  bad  name.  Fortunately,  the 
cat  wasn’t  hurt  bad.  After  this,  I talk  with  an 
informant  who  has  some  ideas.  He  thinks 
the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  is  lay  low  while 
he  sees  what  he  can  come  up  with.  This 
guy  has  given  me  good  information  in  the 
past,  so  I agree. 

August  75—1  head  to  Huntingdon  for 
some  supplies  to  take  to  the  county  fair. 
We  usually  have  an  information  booth  in 
space  donated  by  the  fair  committee. 
When  I get  back  to  Fulton  County,  I do 
some  more  checking  on  the  trap  and  find 
out  who  it  belonged  to.  I can't  get  the 
owner  so  I make  a note  to  call  on  him  later. 
That  night  I attend  a Hunter/Trapper  edu- 
cation program  put  on  by  one  of  my  ace 
instructors,  Harry  Kline.  Harry  puts  on  a 
very  good  class,  and  I am  there  mostly  to 
answer  questions  concerning  the  law. 

August  77— Today  is  the  state-wide  dep- 
uty pistol  match  in  State  College.  We  did 
our  best,  but  all  of  our  practice  still  didn’t 
get  us  first  place.  That  went  to  Doug  Kil- 
lough’s  deputy  force  from  Montgomery 
County.  Fulton  County’s  team  placed  sev- 
enth. Not  bad  for  a state-wide  shoot.  I 
came  in  fourth  among  the  salaried  offi- 
cers, with  my  ol’  buddy  from  Dauphin 
County,  Skip  Littwin,  coming  in  first.  Skip 
and  I went  to  the  training  school  together 
and  I consider  him  one  of  my  friends. 

August  78— There  was  a hearing  today 
for  a game  violation  that  occurred  last  deer 
season.  Schedules  get  tied  up  and  this 
was  the  earliest  we  could  get  it  in.  A pair  of 
hunters  refused  to  give  any  information  to 
Deputy  Willard  Hill  when  he  tried  to  check 
them,  and  tried  to  leave  the  area  by  an- 
other route.  We  headed  them  off  at  the 
pass,  so  to  speak,  and  charged  them  with 
the  violation.  They  are  in  court  with  an 
attorney  and  he  does  his  best,  but  they 
lose.  The  best  policy  is  to  simply  obey  the 
law. 

August  79— On  the  firing  range  again 
today.  This  time  it’s  a scheduled  shoot  for 
the  salaried  officers  and  regional  office 
staff.  A couple  of  instructors  are  here  today 
and  things  flow  smoothly.  There  are  vari- 
ous classes  and  courses  to  fire,  and  it’s 
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about  1 a.m.  before  I get  back  to  Fulton 
County. 

August  22— After  picking  up  and  dispos- 
ing of  a roadkilled  deer,  I’m  on  general 
patrol  in  the  Warfordsburg  area  when  Dep- 
uty Bill  Printz  radios  me  about  some 
groundhog  hunters  who  aren’t  wearing 
orange.  Bill  and  I check  it  out.  It  turns  out 
to  be  a couple  of  teenagers  who  decided  to 
take  a walk  and  see  if  they  could  spot  any 
chucks.  We'd  never  had  any  problems  with 
these  boys  before,  so  we  just  issue  them  a 
warning. 

August  23— While  on  patrol  in  the  Big 
Cove  Tannery  area,  I get  another  com- 


plaint about  a man  hunting  without 
orange.  I look  but  can’t  find  him.  If  hunters 
would  ever  see  the  tragedy  that  can  result 
from  not  wearing  an  orange  hat  when 
groundhog  hunting,  they  wouldn’t  object  to 
using  one. 

Tonight  about  a half-dozen  deputies  and 
I spend  some  time  in  the  Big  Cove  Tannery 
area  watching  for  spotlighters.  We  have 
had  complaints  from  locals  about  lights 
hitting  their  barns  and  houses.  We  see 
some  lights  and  check  some  of  them,  but 
there  is  nothing  out  of  line.  I rather  enjoy 
night  work,  as  do  most  of  my  deputies,  and 
we  do  a good  bit  of  it.  It’s  probably  a good 
thing  we  like  it,  because  in  this  area,  spot- 
lighting is  so  popular  that  it’s  rumored  deer 
wear  sunglasses  at  night. 


GAMEcooking  Tips 


Wild  Turkey  Preparation 

After  the  bird  has  been  properly 
drawn  and  cleaned,  and  the  breast 
skin  loosened  from  the  breast,  pro- 
ceed as  follows: 

Generously  sprinkle  meat  tender- 
izer  on  the  breast  meat  under  the 
skin.  Rub  into  meat  well.  Sprinkle 
cavity  with  tenderizer,  and  refriger- 
ate turkey  several  hours  or  over- 
night. To  roast,  remove  bird  from  re- 
frigerator at  least  an  hour  before 
stuffing.  Allow  to  stand  at  room  tem- 
perature. Fill  cavity  of  neck  end 
lightly.  Fold  skin  over  the  back,  and 
hold  in  place  with  a steel  skewer. 
Carefully  pack  filling  between  breast 
and  skin.  Work  patiently  so  as  not  to 
tear  the  breast  skin.  Place  any  re- 
maining stuffing  in  body  cavity,  fill- 
ing lightly.  Fasten  this  opening  with 
skewers  or  sew  up  with  heavy 
thread. 

Weigh  stuffed  bird  after  it  has 
been  trussed,  and  allow  40  minutes 
per  pound  at  300°.  Brush  skin  with 
melted  shortening.  Cover  bird  with  a 
soft  muslin  cloth  that  has  been 
dampened,  then  saturated,  with 
melted  shortening.  Place  bird  in 
oven,  legs  to  the  back  for  even  cook- 
ing. 


Roasted  Breast  of 
Old  Tom  Turkey 

1 whole  breast  wild  turkey 

2 cups  sweet  red  vermouth 
1 large  onion,  sliced 

Dash  of  paprika 

Cut  turkey  breast  in  half  and  place 
in  roasting  pan  or  covered  casserole 
dish  skin-side  down.  Scatter  sliced 
onion  on  top  of  breast  and  cover  with 
vermouth.  Marinate  overnight.  Bring 
turkey  to  room  temperature  and 
bake,  covered,  two  hours  at  250°. 
Remove  lid  of  pan,  and  turn  breasts 
skin-side  up.  Sprinkle  with  paprika 
and  roast  uncovered  until  tender,  at 
350°.  Depending  on  size  of  breasts, 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
more  cooking  time  should  be  ade- 
quate. Serves  4-6. 


Note:  A good  recipe  for  older 
birds.  The  slow  simmer  in  vermouth 
will  make  anything  tender.  Use  re- 
maining turkey  parts  for  soup. 

-from  Wild  Game  Cookery 
by  Carol  Vance  Wary 
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DOZENS  OF  walnut  logs  littered 
the  ground.  They  were  eight  feet 
long  and  three  feet  across,  and  their 
drab  gray  bark  was  grimy  and  scarred. 
But  the  homeliness  was  only  skin-deep, 
for  within  each  truncated  length  lay 
wood  of  great  beauty  and  value. 

I had  driven  north  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Cali’Co  Hardwoods,  Inc.,  near 
Windsor,  California,  to  learn  how  gun- 
stock  blanks  are  made  and  to  buy  a 
piece  of  walnut  with  which  to  stock  a 
rifle.  In  the  mill  yard  I met  sales  man- 
ager Dan  Kynoch,  a tall,  softspoken 
man  in  his  late  thirties,  who  offered  to 
show  me  around.  Kynoch  explained 
that  Cali’Co  buys  most  of  its  trees  from 
commercial  orchards:  trees  cut  to  make 
way  for  housing  developments  and 
wine-grape  plantings  (the  firm  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Sonoma  Valley,  in  Califor- 
nia’s wine  country),  trees  that  have 
died  from  insect  damage  or  disease, 
trees  too  old  to  bear  plentifully. 

He  led  me  to  a shed  where  a saw 
screeched.  Men  wearing  hearing  pro- 
tectors and  thick  leather  gloves  secured 
a chunk  of  walnut  to  a carriage,  which 
trundled  down  a track  toward  a pair  of 
circular  blades  mounted  one  above 
the  other.  The  blades  bit  through  the 
wood,  spraying  chips  and  water  used  to 
cool  the  saws’  teeth.  This  particular  log 
was  being  slabsawn:  big  planks  sliced 
off  parallel  to  one  another.  Slabsawing 
is  an  economical  way  to  cut  wood,  as 
little  is  wasted.  Other  logs,  depending 


on  their  potential  quality,  may  be 
quarter-sawn:  the  boards  cut  radially, 
at  right  angles  to  the  annular  growth 
rings,  with  the  wedges  between  each 
slice  lost.  Quarter-sawing  shows  off 
figure  — intricacies  of  color  and  pattern 
caused  by  growing  conditions  — to  best 
advantage  and  makes  for  a stable, 
warp- resistant  stock. 

The  cut  slabs,  resembling  rough 
tabletops,  were  shuttled  to  another 
building  where  a gray-haired  man  used 
heavy  pliers  to  pull  out  nails,  zinc  fer- 
tilizer implants,  and  bits  of  wire  em- 
bedded in  the  wood.  He  marked  these 
and  other  defects,  then  laid  down  five 
or  six  stock  blank  templates  and  began 
moving  them  around.  The  new-cut 
wood  had  a rough,  furry  texture,  and  I 
had  a hard  time  seeing  any  pattern  in 
it,  but  soon  the  worker  was  tracing 
around  the  templates  with  a lumber 
crayon;  he  had  incorporated  figure  and 
contrasting  colors  in  the  blank  while 
making  sure  the  direction  of  grain  pro- 
vided stability  and  strength. 

Beyond  the  layout  station,  two 
young  men  used  power  handsaws  and  a 
bandsaw  to  cut  out  the  blanks.  A stan- 
dard rifle  blank  looks  like  a stunted, 
misshapen  railroad  tie:  IV2  inches 
thick,  35  inches  long,  7 inches  deep  at 
the  larger  end  and  2 inches  deep  at  the 
smaller. 

After  a blank  is  cut,  its  progression 
toward  a finished  gunstock  slows  to  a 
crawl.  The  fresh  wood  holds  consider- 
able moisture  in  its  pores  that  must  be 
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FERGUS  chose  a Select  grade  blank  of  French  walnut  to  cradle  his  pre-64  Model  70.  The 
wood  shows  prominent  grain  and  is  highlighted  with  fiddleback.  The  gun  is  topped  with  a 
Leopold  Vari-X  III  2.5-8x,  held  in  place  with  Kimber  rings  and  bases. 


removed  before  the  wood  can  be 
worked.  Dried  too  quickly,  wood  may 
warp.  Or  the  outside,  drying  (and  si- 
multaneously shrinking)  faster  than 
the  inside,  may  split  and  crack.  At 
Cali’Co  the  drying  regimen  takes  up  to 
two  years,  with  each  blank  turned 
many  times  to  ensure  proper  seasoning. 
Blanks  that  split  or  warp  are  cut  into 
shorter  shotgun  stocks  and  fore-ends,  if 
possible,  or  into  pistol  and  knife  handle 
blanks,  or  are  simply  sold  as  firewood. 
At  a certain  point  in  its  drying  cycle,  a 
blank’s  surfaces  are  planed  to  clearly 
reveal  figure  and  grain.  The  blank  is 
assigned  a grade,  from  “Standard” 
(structurally  sound  but  plain-looking) 
through  “Exhibition”  (beautifully 
marked  with  figure  and  contrasting 
color).  As  a final  step,  the  wood  is  kiln- 
dried  to  12  percent  moisture  content. 

Kynoch  led  me  through  a warehouse 
filled  with  drying  blanks,  where  over- 
head fans  whirled  away  the  water 
vapor.  Cali’Co  keeps  half  a million 
blanks  on  hand,  some  drying,  some  fin- 
ished and  ready  for  use.  The  company 


supplies  several  gunmakers,  including 
Weatherby,  Browning,  Winchester, 
and  Bemington;  the  Kimber  Model  84 
Classic,  a finely  crafted  22  rimfire  rifle, 
wears  a Cali’Co  stock.  The  firm  also 
sells  through  the  mail  to  individuals 
and  to  custom  stockmakers.  And  if  you 
walk  in  the  door,  as  I had  done,  you  can 
choose  from  a wide  selection  of  blanks. 

Featherweight  270 

I was  looking  for  wood  for  my  pre- 
1964  Winchester  Model  70,  a Feather- 
weight in  270  caliber,  described  in  the 
November  and  December  1985 
“Thornapples.”  Since  writing  those 
columns.  I’ve  used  the  gun  for  two 
Pennsylvania  deer  seasons,  taking  a 
buck  in  each.  The  rifle  has  proven  ac- 
curate from  the  bench.  For  a host  of 
reasons  — pragmatic,  sentimental,  per- 
haps even  spiritual  — I had  decided  to 
restock  it. 

Few  objects  gladden  my  eye  more 
than  a fine  rifle  stocked  with  beautiful 
wood:  a functional  product  of  man 
supported  by,  and  melded  to,  a product 
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of  nature.  While  gunstocks  can  be 
made  from  a host  of  different  woods, 
the  top  choice  has  long  been  walnut: 
strong,  light,  warp-resistant,  hand- 
some. Three  types  are  used  for  most 
gunstocks. 

The  American  black  walnut  is 
Juglans  nigra.  The  name  may  come 
from  the  color  of  the  husk  that  holds 
the  tree’s  familiar,  flinty  nut,  or  it  may 
refer  to  the  wood  itself,  which  tends  to 
be  dark  in  color.  Found  across  much  of 
the  country,  black  walnut  is  used  for 
the  stocks  on  most  manufactured  guns. 
It  may  be  plain,  monochrome  and 
lacking  in  figure,  or  it  may  shine  with 
rich  clouds  of  color  — gold,  umber, 
black,  russet  — and  with  dramatic 
feather-like  figure.  Often  the  most 
beautiful  black  walnut  is  dense  and 
heavy,  perfect  for  large-caliber,  hard- 
recoiling  guns. 

Claro  walnut,  Juglans  hindsii,  is  a 
California  native.  Claro  means  light- 
colored,  or  clear.  Often  the  wood  has 
beautiful  fiery  coloring  and  dramatic 
figure,  especially  “fiddleback,”  lumi- 
nous stripes  that  seem  to  float  above 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  grain.  A given 
piece  of  claro  may  not  take  fine  check- 
ering because  of  its  open  grain  struc- 
ture, or  it  may  be  brittle  and  difficult  to 
work  with.  Under  an  oil  finish  — the 
usual  low- gloss  finish  preferred  for  a 
hunting  rifle  — claro  tends  to  darken 
and  lose  its  dazzle.  It  is  used  for  many 
custom  rifles  and  on  the  guns  of  several 
manufacturers,  who  usually  finish  it  to 
a high- gloss  shine.  Cali’Co  Hardwoods 
sells  a lot  of  claro,  and  the  wood  makes 
a dramatic  stock  at  a reasonable  price. 

The  third  type  of  walnut  goes  by 
many  names:  French,  English,  Circas- 
sian, European.  The  tree  is  Juglans  re- 
gia, grown  throughout  the  Old  World 
and  transplanted  to  the  New.  The 
pale,  thin-shelled  walnuts  we  crack  at 
Christmas  come  from  Juglans  regia 
trees,  mostly  from  orchards  in  Califor- 
nia. French  walnut  is  the  top  choice  for 
stocking  a light  sporting  rifle.  Its 
strength-to-weight  ratio  is  the  best  of 
all  walnuts.  The  wood  cuts  cleanly,  the 
dense  grain  holds  fine  checkering,  and 


Cali’Co  Hardwoods,  Inc.,  1648  Air- 
port Blvd.,  Windsor,  CA  95492,  will 
send  an  illustrated  brochure  and 
price  list  on  request. 

Those  interested  in  restocking  a 
rifle  with  fine  wood,  or  selecting 
wood  and  metal  components  for  a 
custom  gun,  should  consult  The  Gun 
Digest  Review  of  Custom  Guns, 
edited  by  Ken  Warner.  This  excellent 
review  has  many  photographs,  al- 
though its  price  figures  and  “Direc- 
tory of  Artisans”  are  now  outdated. 
(The  book  was  published  in  1980  by 
DBI  Books,  One  Northfield  Plaza, 
Northfield,  IL  60093.)  The  1988  Gun 
Digest  gives  an  up-to-date  listing  of 
firms  supplying  stocks  and  blanks. 
Jim  CarmicheTs  Book  of  the  Rifle 
(Outdoor  Life  Books,  380  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10017)  includes 
chapters  on  rifle  stocks.  An  article  in 
the  1981  Gun  Digest  (35th  edition), 
“Walnut:  Nonpareil  for  Gunstocks,” 
by  Stuart  Williams,  explores  this 
arcane  subject. 


the  small  grain  pores  fill  easily  for  a 
classic  oil-type  finish.  And  the  wood  is 
the  most  beautiful,  showing  consider- 
able variety  in  color  and  figure  but  usu- 
ally with  dark,  smoky  lines  following 
the  grain  across  a lighter  background. 
Fairly  scarce  and  in  great  demand, 
French  walnut  is  more  expensive  than 
claro  and  American  black.  I had  de- 
cided to  restock  my  Model  70  with 
French. 

After  our  tour  of  the  mill,  Kynoch 
took  me  to  Cali’Co’s  retail  section. 
Here  a man  was  filling  mail  orders, 
matching  blanks  to  customers’  specifi- 
cations and  boxing  the  wood  for  ship- 
ping. 

I knew  what  I wanted:  a fairly 
straight  grain  with  something  extra, 
perhaps  some  fiddleback,  although 
fiddleback  is  not  common  in  French 
walnut.  My  choice  would  be  one  of  the 
higher  grades,  AA  Fancy,  AAA  Fancy, 
Select.  I wanted  a blank  that  was  beau- 
tiful on  both  sides,  harder  to  find  and 
more  expensive  than  a piece  that  is 
handsome  on  one  side  but  plain  on  the 
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The  Wingless  Crow 

The  Wingless  Crow  is  a 200-page 
hardcover  book  made  up  of  thirty- 
three  of  Chuck  Fergus’s  “Thorn- 
apples”  columns  which  have  ap- 
peared in  GAME  NEWS.  Wonderful 
reading  for  your  own  collection  or  as 
a gift.  Order  from  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, Dept.  AR,  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17105-1567.  $10  delivered. 


other.  And  I wanted  a quarter-sawn 
blank,  laid  out  with  the  grain  running 
long-ways  through  what  would  be- 
come the  grip  and,  in  the  fore-end, 
running  parallel  to  the  rifle’s  barrel  or 
tipping  slightly  upward.  (Grain  run- 
ning across  the  grip  — where  the  stock  is 
at  its  smallest  diameter  — makes  a weak 
handle  that  may  snap  under  stress. 
Parallel  or  upturned  grain  in  the  fore- 
end supports  the  barrel  and  promotes 
accuracy.) 

The  blanks  were  all  properly  laid 
out,  yet  I found  reason  to  reject  them. 
The  positioning  of  the  dark  streaks 
didn’t  quite  suit  me.  Some  blanks  had 
too  much  pale  sapwood  intruding  on 
the  darker  heart  wood.  A few  felt  overly 
heavy:  wood  of  the  same  species  — even 
from  the  same  tree  — can  vary  surpris- 
ingly in  density,  and  therefore  in 
weight,  and  as  I often  carry  my  gun  all 
day  long  I wanted  to  keep  the  ounces  to 
a minimum. 

I hoped  I would  know  the  right 
blank  when  I saw  it.  I can’t  say  that 
money  was  no  object,  but  because  the 


wood  was  to  grace  that  one  special  big- 
game  rifle,  the  only  one  I intend  to 
own,  I figured  I could  spend  a fair 
amount.  At  Cali’co  the  most  expensive 
French  costs  around  $400,  but  I han- 
dled many  AA  Fancy  blanks,  at  $80 
each,  that  would  have  made  excellent 
stocks,  far  better  looking  than  those  on 
most  factory  guns. 

I looked  through  a couple  of  dozen 
blanks  without  finding  the  right  one. 
Kynoch  took  me  to  a warehouse,  where 
a forklift  operator  got  down  a pallet 
from  the  upper  reaches  of  a tall  stack.  I 
sorted  through  the  blanks,  picking  up 
each  one  and  gazing  at  it,  trying  to 
picture  the  stock  in  the  oversized  block; 
down  through  the  layers  I went. 

When  I reached  the  rough  planks  of 
the  pallet,  eight  blanks  had  been  laid 
aside.  I set  them  in  the  light  streaming 
in  through  the  warehouse  doors.  It  was 
hard  to  reject  these  pieces  of  wood,  but 
finally  I narrowed  my  choices  to  three: 
one  AA  Fancy,  one  AAA  Fancy,  one 
Select.  Each  showed  discernible  differ- 
ences in  color  contrast  and  figure;  each 
would  make  an  outstanding  stock.  It 
was  not  a decision  easily  made  when  I 
finally  nodded  at  the  Select. 

Now  the  blank  sits  on  my  desk  at 
home.  Its  long  black  veins,  closely 
spaced,  shift  and  fade  like  smoke  in 
their  rich  sepia  matrix.  A tight  fiddle- 
back  opposes  the  veins,  shimmering 
like  a stream  under  the  sun.  Soon  I will 
give  the  blank  to  the  gunsmith  who 
will  begin  the  task  of  mating  wood  to 
metal.  Superb  wood  for  a fine  gun; 
wood  worthy  of  the  hunts  to  come. 


Reloader  by  Frank  Fretz 

Industry  estimates  indicate  about  4 million  Americans  reload.  Aside  from  being 
an  enjoyable  hobby,  reloading  has  several  more  practical  benefits.  In  addition  to 
cutting  ammunition  expenses  in  half— or  enabling  a person  to  shoot  twice  as 
much  for  the  same  cost— reloading  lets  a shooter  develop  custom  loads.  By 
experimenting  with  different  powders,  bullets  and  other  components,  a reloader 
can  find  the  combination  that  performs  best,  for  whatever  purposes,  in  each  of  his 
firearms.  Reloading  isn’t  for  everybody,  but  for  those  of  us  who  enjoy  shooting, 
and  want  to  get  the  most  out  of  our  firearms  and  our  shooting  potential,  it’s  a most 
satisfying  pastime. 
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MATTHEW  McFADDEN  takes  aim  at  a target  on  a golf  green  some  200  yards  down  the  frozen 
fairway.  (Note  blunt-tipped  arrow.)  Although  the  game  is  still  a novelty,  a growing  number  of 
bowmen  are  taking  up  the  game  for  year-round  archery  enjoyment. 


Bare  Ground  Bird  Hunters 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


ALTHOUGH  archery  golf  is  a real 
-/"Vnovelty  wherever  you  find  it,  the 
game  has  become  an  annual  part  of 
the  program  for  United  Bowhunters  of 
Pennsylvania.  Primarily,  and  under- 
standably, an  offseason  sport,  when 
golf  courses  are  apt  to  be  less  busy  in 
the  northern  climes,  archers  can  chase 
birdies  and  eagles  with  their  bows  re- 
gardless of  the  weather. 

For  example,  United  Bowmen  sched- 
ules that  tournament  in  February  at 
Horsham  Valley  Golf  Club  as  a fund 
raiser  and  fun  shoot.  The  activity 
comes  during  the  deadest  month  of  the 
year  for  outdoor  sports,  at  a time  when 
frozen  fairways  are  usually  devoid  of 
golfers.  Frequently  snow  is  present,  but 
that  is  no  drawback.  The  biggest  prob- 


lem is  accommodating  all  those  who 
wish  to  shoot. 

The  origin  of  archery  golf  seems  lost 
in  antiquity.  There  is  a suspicion  it 
grew  out  of  the  archery  sport  of  roving, 
an  activity  still  indulged  in  by  those 
who  choose  an  area  and  merely  shoot 
at  targets  of  opportunity  — sort  of  a fol- 
low-the-leader  game.  In  ancient  Wales 
and  England  it  was  required  that  sol- 
diers spend  time  daily  on  a roving 
course  shooting  targets  at  unknown 
distances  to  keep  their  arms  and  eyes  in 
shape  for  military  purposes.  Scotland’s 
King  James  II  decreed  in  1457  that 
both  “Fute-ball  and  golfe  be  utterly  de- 
cryed  downe”  because  they  interfered 
with  the  practice  of  archery. 

Perhaps  there  is  a hidden  possibility 
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as  to  archery  golfs  origin  in  the  ap- 
pointment in  1603  by  King  James  IV  of 
one  William  Mayne,  who  was  also  a 
bowyer,  as  royal  golf  club  maker  for 
life. 

In  my  files  is  a clipping  from  The 
Journal  of  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion, November  1937,  that  tells  of  pop- 
ularity of  archery  golf  in  western  states 
where  it  was  known  as  “bonarro.”  The 
National  Archery  Association  at  that 
time  included  the  game  in  annual  tour- 
naments. Sadly,  there  is  no  mention  in 
my  most  recent  copy  of  NAA  and  FITA 
rules  about  the  activity.  In  recent 
times,  National  Field  Archery  Associa- 
tion rules  carried  guidelines,  but  no 
regulations,  for  the  sport. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  present 
archery  field  courses  may  have  been  an 
outgrowth  of  archery  golf.  According 
to  the  Journal,  “The  game  can  be 
played  on  any  rolling  meadow,  and 
should  include  as  many  natural  haz- 
ards as  possible  in  the  form  of  hills, 
lakes,  streams  and  trees.  The  fairways 
should  be  kept  free  from  brush  and 
briars  and  preferably  mowed  once  a 

PROBABLY  more  golfers  than  archers  can 
relate  to  this  scene.  Sand  traps  and  water 
hazards  are  obstacles  “golfers”  with  bows 
must  contend  with,  too. 


month.  A thirty-yard  radius  area  sur- 
rounding the  targets,  however,  should 
be  more  frequently  mowed  in  order  to 
reduce  the  loss  of  arrows  to  a mini- 
mum.” This  certainly  describes  the 
basics  for  an  ideal  archery  field  course. 
The  “thirty-yard  radius”  around  the 
targets  is  no  longer  necessary  with 
modern  bows,  although  a reasonable 
clearing  is  still  advisable  to  aid  in  re- 
covery of  arrows  that  miss  the  butts. 

Our  immediate  western  archery 
suburb,  Ohio,  can  be  credited  for  early 
interest  in  archery  golf,  as  it  was  prac- 
ticed there  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
1920s.  In  the  spring  of  1935,  the  first 
annual  Ohio  championship  was  held  at 
Ohio  University.  This  led  to  formation 
of  the  Ohio  Archery  Golf  and  Hunting 
Association.  The  hunting  committee  of 
this  group  influenced  the  state  game 
commission  to  establish  a 1000-acre 
hunting  preserve  for  archers  alone  with 
supervision  by  OAG&HA.  The  first, 
and  at  that  time  the  only,  archery  golf 
rules  were  those  adopted  by  the  club 
and  made  available  to  other  organiza- 
tions. I have  no  evidence  that  they  were 
ever  adopted  on  a national  basis. 

The  very  earliest  record,  to  my 
knowledge,  of  an  archery  golf  game  in 
America  goes  back  to  1906.  Randolph 
Laughlin,  a prominent  attorney  from 
St.  Louis,  imported  scarce  bows, 
arrows  and  targets  for  the  game  played 
on  his  estate  with  improvised  rules.  In 
1910,  Dr.  Robert  P.  Elmer  competed 
with  his  bow  against  Frederick  J.  Wen- 
dell on  a course  near  the  former’s 
home.  The  match  was  a tie.  In  1925, 
Arthur  Lambert,  Jr.,  and  A.  W.  Lanz 
shot  to  a tie  against  two  professional 
golfers  on  the  course  of  the  Rellerive 
Country  Club.  But  these  were  isolated 
matches,  interesting  only  for  the  record 
although  the  results  were  widely  publi- 
cized at  the  time. 

Noteworthy  in  modern  times  was  a 
match  sponsored  by  Henry  Fulmer  and 
Sherwood  Schoch  at  Twin  Ponds  Gulf 
Club  near  Boyertown  in  1971.  It  was 
reported  in  this  column.  A random 
drawing  paired  two  archers  and  two 
golfers  as  a team.  Although  a fun 
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event,  it  is  recorded  that  the  winning 
foursome  was  Stan  Williams,  Blooms- 
burg,  and  Lynn  Sloan,  Pottstown, 
archers,  and  Greg  Gotshall,  Boyer- 
town,  and  Henry  Clay,  Pottstown, 
golfers.  They  had  a combined  score  of 
267. 

The  fact  that  archery  golf,  without 
the  golfers,  is  but  one  activity  of  United 
Bowmen  of  Pennsylvania  doesn’t  di- 
minish its  importance  in  keeping  the 
sport  alive.  Its  success  and  methods  of 
operation  should  provide  encourage- 
ment to  other  archery  organizations 
looking  for  ways  to  maintain  interest 
among  members  throughout  the  year. 

To  Joseph  Egner  goes  credit  for  pre- 
viously stirring  up  interest  in  archery 
golf  in  the  active  southeast  region  of 
the  state.  From  him  was  borrowed  the 
idea  as  a winter  activity  and  a change 
from  conventional  target  and  field 
course  shooting.  Although  any  archer 
could  compete  during  the  past  two 
years  that  the  shoot  has  been  con- 
ducted, demand  for  tickets  has  been  so 
great  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
strict sales  to  the  club’s  500  members. 

Signal  for  the  shoot-off  this  year  was 
at  7 a. m.  on  February  22,  which  meant 
that  participants  had  to  arise  and  be 
ready  on  a deer-hunting  schedule.  A 
total  of  130,  at  $10  a head  for  seniors 
and  $5  for  juniors  (under  15),  were  on 
tee  at  the  opening  gun.  They  were  as- 
signed by  groups  to  the  18  holes  on  the 
course  so  there  would  be  no  holdup  as 
the  game  progressed.  Rubber  blunts 
were  issued  to  each  archer,  and  “Judo” 
heads  were  permitted  for  approach 
shots,  to  avoid  ricochets  on  the  frozen 
turf.  Field  tips  were  legal  for  “putt” 
shots  at  the  green,  where  a 4-inch 
bullseye  substituted  for  the  cup.  Four- 
inch  fletching  was  required  on  all 
arrows.  In  total,  equipment  require- 
ments were  slanted  as  nearly  as  prac- 
tical to  big-game  hunting  conditions. 

JOHN  ANDRE,  from  his  smile,  is  probably  as 
pleased  with  his  126-yard  “hole-in-one”  as 
with  any  other  shot  he’s  ever  made.  A hit  in 
the  outer  circle  would  have  cost  him  an  extra 
stroke. 
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Each  group  was  assigned  a captain  to 
keep  things  moving  within  the  bounds 
of  safe  shooting. 

The  event  was  advertised  rain  or 
shine,  but  good  weather  attended  this 
one  even  though  winter  conditions  pre- 
vailed on  the  terrain.  Most  archers 
were  close  enough  after  two  or  three 
approach  shots  to  attempt  holing  in  on 
the  16-inch  target  at  the  greens.  Those 
missing  the  center  but  catching  the 
outer  ring  were  penalized  an  extra 
shot. 

A par  73  course  for  golfers,  archers 
averaged  58  shots  to  finish  the  18  holes. 
Phil  Carbohn,  George  Short  and  Steve 
Rinker  tied  for  first  place,  but  all  par- 
ticipants had  a chance  to  share  in  over 
$100  in  prizes.  Most  notable  of  shots 
taken  was  a hole-in-one  made  by  John 
Andre  from  126  yards.  Less  notable 
was  one  into  a water  hazard  by  Dan 
Neebe. 

Following  the  shoot,  indoor  facilities 
of  Horsham  Valley  Golf  Club  were 
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PHIL  CARBOHN,  George  Short  and  Steve 
Rinker  tied  for  first  place  by  shooting  the 
lowest  score.  Glenn  Kuklick,  President  of 
the  United  Bowhunters  of  Pennsylvania 
stands  behind  the  winners. 


made  available  for  the  drawing  and 
refreshments. 

United  Bowmen  of  Pennsylvania 
will  be  installing  a new  slate  of  officers 
next  month,  going  into  the  third  full 
year.  Organized  by  a group  in  August 
of  1985,  as  an  outgrowth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Bowhunters  Society,  the  fast- 
growing organization  is  attempting  to 
fill  what  was  perceived  as  a need  for 
bow  hunters  in  this  state.  Present  presi- 


dent, Glenn  Kuklick  of  North  Wales, 
has  organized  the  counties  in  a manner 
that  will  permit  widespread  represen- 
tation in  matters  of  interest  to  all  bow 
hunters. 

In  the  event  the  organization  is  dis- 
banded for  any  reason,  any  funds  avail- 
able are  to  be  divided  between  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  and  Pro- 
fessional Bowhunters  Society.  One  dol- 
lar of  each  new  member’s  dues,  and  a 
like  amount  for  each  big  game  award 
application,  is  placed  in  a bow  hunter 
defense  fund. 

Tom  Beilly,  who  provided  photos 
here  from  the  archery  golf  shoot,  is  new 
editor  of  an  attractive  quarterly  news- 
letter published  by  the  organization. 
For  more  information,  contact  Glenn 
Kuklick  at  1104  Horsham  Rd.,  North 
Wales,  Pa.  19454. 


m , , 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

The  Hunter’s  Bible,  by  W.  K.  Merrill  and  Clair  Rees,  Doubleday  & Co.,  Inc.,  245  Park 
Ave.,  NYC  10167, 143  pp.,  softbound,  $6.95.  A revise  of  the  1968  edition,  this  book  covers 
hunting  basics.  Techniques  and  equipment  for  nearly  every  type  of  hunting  are  dis- 
cussed. Particularly  useful  for  those  new  to  the  sport. 


Pennsylvania  Hiking  Trails,  edited  by  David  L.  Raphael,  Keystone  Trails  Association, 
P.O.  Box  251,  Cogan  Station,  PA  17728-0251, 224  pp.,  softbound,  $5.95,  delivered.  Tenth 
edition  of  what’s  become  the  standard  referrence  to  the  state’s  hiking  trails.  Over  290 
trails  are  covered.  Trail  descriptions  vary.  Those  that  are  adequately  covered  elsewhere 
are  mentioned  briefly  and  a source  for  more  detailed  information  is  given.  Other  trails  are 
covered  more  thoroughly,  including  maps,  parking  locations  and  areas  of  interest. 

Pioneer  Heritage  Wild  Game  Cookbook,  by  Trapper  Jack  French,  Realco  Publish- 
ing, 825  Center  St.,  Suite  22-A,  Jupiter,  FL  33458,  416  pp.,  softbound,  $14.95.  Hundreds 
of  recipes  for  just  about  every  wild  animal  imaginable.  Alligators,  armadillos,  crows, 
javelinas  and  wolves  are  just  some  of  the  unusual  animals  covered.  With  this  book  the 
author  hopes  to  preserve  the  recipes  and  cooking  techniques  used  by  our  forefathers. 

Grizzly  Country,  by  Andy  Russell,  Nick  Lyons  Books,  Inc.,  31  West  21st.,  NYC  10010, 
302  pp.,  softbound,  $12.95.  A reprint  of  a most  popular  book  about  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  animals  in  North  America.  Initially  published  in  1967,  the  book  documents 
the  findings  the  author  and  his  sons  made  while  studying  and  photographing  grizzlies. 
Their  pioneering  work  dispelled  many  of  the  myths  that  had  surrounded  this  animal  for 
centuries.  Authoritative  and  well  written. 
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TIM  LEWIS  shows  his  wife  Debbie  a Ruger  RSI  Model  77  chambered  for  the  250-3000.  Such  a 
cartridge  is  more  than  adequate  for  whitetails,  and  its  light  recoil  makes  it  especially  suitable 
for  smaller  shooters. 


The  Road  to  the  Deer 
Cartridge 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


“WHAT  WOULD  YOU  suggest 

V V as  the  best  deer  cartridge  and 
rifle  for  my  twins?  They  are  13,  and 
one  is  a girl,  but  both  want  to  hunt  for 
deer.” 

This  question  came  from  a father 
after  a rifle  seminar.  Although  I had 
touched  on  this  subject  during  the  lec- 
ture, he  wanted  me  to  name  the  exact 
caliber  and  brand  of  rifle.  Since  I had 
been  on  this  tightrope  before,  I knew 
he  wanted  as  much  power  as  possible 
with  as  little  recoil  as  possible.  This 
is  impossible,  for  you  can’t  have  both. 
The  old  saying,  “You  can’t  have  your 
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cake  and  eat  it,  too”  fits  this  situation 
to  the  nth  degree. 

I am  not  stretching  the  truth  in  say- 
ing this  is  a common  question.  There 
isn’t  an  exact  answer;  each  new  hunter 
is  different,  not  only  in  physical  dimen- 
sions but  in  psychology.  What  would 
be  ideal  for  one  would  not  necessarily 
be  suitable  for  another.  It’s  a complex 
situation,  but  some  preparations  long 
before  the  first  license  is  purchased  will 
eliminate  many  of  the  problems  con- 
nected to  this  question. 

The  adult  hunter  (father,  mother, 
etc.)  is  responsible  for  preparing  the 
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youngster  for  the  day  he  or  she  will 
obtain  the  first  big  game  outfit.  Train- 
ing must  start  early  in  a youngster’s 
life,  and  the  common  22  rimfire  is  the 
answer.  I’m  not  suggesting  anyone  give 
a 10-year-old  a 22  and  put  him  on 
his  own.  Close  supervision  is  a must. 
Every  move  made  should  be  observed 
by  an  adult.  This  is  also  the  time  for 
strict  discipline,  and  during  these 
periods  of  supervised  practice  the  adult 
can  instill  in  the  youngster  a pattern  of 
good  shooting  habits  and  the  ethics  of 
sportsmanship.  Early  in  the  game,  ac- 
curacy is  not  the  prime  requisite  — safe 
gun  handling  is.  Grade  the  new  shooter 
only  on  his  attitude  toward  safety  and 
gun  handling.  This  is  the  first  hurdle  to 
cross,  and  if  there  are  doubts,  don’t  feel 
obligated  to  buy  a 12-year-old  a hunt- 
ing license. 

The  22  rimfire  is  the  best  starting 
outfit  because  it  has  a low  noise  level 
and  no  perceptible  recoil.  Anyone  can 
shoot  the  rimfire  without  the  built-in 
fear  attached  to  shotguns  and  big  game 
rifles.  From  day  one,  the  new  shooter 
should  not  feel  apprehensive  or  intimi- 


dated. Challenging  the  novice  is  a step 
in  the  wrong  direction.  Here’s  proof. 

By  the  time  I was  in  sixth  grade,  my 
older  brother  Dan  had  helped  me  over- 
come the  fear  of  recoil.  Through  proc- 
esses similar  to  what  I have  mentioned, 
he  took  me  from  the  common  22 
through  the  mighty  12-gauge,  and  I 
enjoyed  every  phase  of  it. 

A distant  relative  I’ll  call  Davey 
wasn’t  so  fortunate.  At  a family  re- 
union, he  was  challenged  by  both  men 
and  women  to  shoot  a Stevens  12-gauge 
pump  with  a high  brass  load.  Actually, 
he  was  humiliated  into  it  by  being  re- 
ferred to  as  “sissified.”  He  was  scared 
stiff,  but  he  had  no  way  out. 

The  crowd  was  on  him  — including. 
I’m  now  sorry  to  say,  yours  truly.  I 
didn’t  have  any  extra  affection  for  him 
as  the  year  before  he  had  loosened  some 
of  my  teeth  and  added  a bit  of  extra 
color  around  the  eyes  in  a slight  alter- 
cation behind  the  barn.  I was  hoping 
the  old  Stevens  would  lay  him  out  flat- 
ter than  a pancake. 

When  he  was  close  to  tears,  the 
pump  was  thrust  into  his  hands  and  a 
can  tossed  into  the  air.  He  just  swung 
and  fired.  The  shot  was  wild  and  the 
big  12  shoved  his  thumb  hard  against 
his  face.  A swipe  across  his  mouth  with 
the  back  of  his  hand  showed  blood  and 
the  crowd  cheered. 

He  had  been  initiated  into  the  shoot- 
ing world  1935  style,  but  he  didn’t  stick 
around  for  a second  shot.  He  never 
hunted  a day  in  his  life,  either. 

If  a new  shooter  gets  Davey ’s  treat- 
ment, the  results  could  be  detrimental 
and  long  lasting.  Flinching  is  the  off- 
spring of  fear,  and  if  you  feel  flinching 
doesn’t  exist  even  in  veteran  shooters, 
observe  a turkey  shoot  or  a sight-in  ses- 
sion. Shooters  claim  they  don’t  flinch, 
but  that’s  not  quite  true.  In  fact,  all  of 
us  flinch  if  we  fail  to  concentrate  on  the 
target,  and  this  is  difficult  to  do  if  we 


PRACTICE  is  unquestionably  important  if 
one  is  to  be  a successful  shooter.  But  if  the 
firearm  is  not  comfortable  to  shoot,  the  bud- 
ding sportsmen  will  never  be  able  to  fully 
enjoy  the  sport. 
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DENNY  SHRECKENGOST,  Cowansville,  shows  Lewis  a Ram-Line  fiberglass  stock,  one  of 
several  currently  being  manufactured  to  fit  many  common  actions.  Such  a stock  can  reduce 
the  weight  of  a sporting  arm  by  a pound  or  so. 


are  concerned  about  heavy  recoil.  It’s 
difficult  to  detect  when  the  rifle  fires, 
but  it  stands  out  like  a sore  thumb  if  a 
shooter  fails  to  push  the  safety  off  or 
the  gun  is  empty.  In  some  cases,  the 
trigger  is  yanked  so  bad  the  shooter’s 
entire  body  flinches. 

There  is  no  sound  reason  for  any 
shooter  to  use  a cartridge  that  destroys 
the  desire  to  practice.  If  a 30-06  is  un- 
pleasant to  shoot,  what’s  wrong  with 
dropping  down  the  ladder  a few  rungs 
to  the  7mm-08  or  old-timers  like  the 
257  Roberts  or  Savage  250-3000.  These 
cartridges  offer  adequate  killing  power 
with  far  less  recoil. 

I often  think  how  boring  it  was  in  the 
army  when  we  were  dry  firing.  To  me, 
it  seemed  a waste  of  time.  Hour  after 
hour  of  aiming  and  squeezing  the  trig- 
ger on  an  empty  chamber.  I didn’t  real- 
ize then  that  the  army  knew  far  more 
about  shooting  than  I did.  I didn’t  take 
into  consideration  that  many  fellows 


on  the  line  had  never  fired  a rifle.  Dry 
firing  taught  us  how  to  get  through  the 
trigger  squeeze  without  flinching,  and 
I am  a strong  advocate  for  using  this 
system  when  working  with  new  shoot- 
ers. 

Dry  firing  is  beneficial  only  when  it’s 
part  of  a total  system.  For  instance, 
early  sessions  should  be  conducted 
from  a solid  rest  with  the  rifle  bedded 
in  two  sacks  of  sand  or  sawdust.  The 
shooter  doesn’t  have  to  contend  with 
the  weight  of  the  rifle  and  can  concen- 
trate on  other  important  matters. 

The  rifle  should  be  snugged  into  the 
shoulder  pocket  firmly  but  not  exces- 
sively. Keep  the  cheek  evenly  on  the 
comb  and  wrap  the  shooting  hand 
around  the  pistol  grip  with  the  index 
finger  reaching  fully  around  the  trig- 
ger—not  just  the  tip  of  the  finger,  but 
into  the  second  knuckle.  Grip  the  fore- 
arm with  the  other  hand  and  pull 
down  slightly.  The  rifle  is  now  more  or 
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less  locked  into  a comfortable  shooting 
position. 

When  the  eye  has  a full  field  of  view, 
place  the  reticle  (crosswire,  post,  dot, 
etc.)  on  the  aiming  point  and  take  a 
deep  breath.  Allow  some  of  the  air  to 
escape  before  getting  ready  to  squeeze 
the  trigger.  This  takes  the  pressure  off 
the  lungs.  With  the  reticle  on  the  bulls- 
eye,  begin  to  tighten  the  thumb  and 
fingers  around  the  pistol  grip  and  trig- 
ger, much  like  squeezing  an  orange  or 
shaking  hands.  It’s  imperative  to  con- 
centrate on  the  sight  picture  until  the 
firing  pin  is  released,  and  learn  to  com- 
plete this  in  a matter  of  three  or  four 
seconds.  If  more  time  is  used,  the  heart 
begins  to  hammer  in  the  body,  and  the 
shooter  is  unable  to  concentrate  on  the 
aiming  point. 

Ultimate  Goal 

It  may  take  a full  practice  session 
before  this  can  be  accomplished  in  one 
smooth  letoff.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to 
fire  the  rifle  without  the  shooter  know- 
ing exactly  when  the  firing  pin  falls.  As 
steady  pressure  is  applied  against  the 
trigger,  it  releases  without  a trace  of 
flinching.  I find  it  best  to  use  several 
rifles  for  these  sessions,  so  the  shooter 
gets  the  feel  of  different  weight  trig- 
gers. Avoid  super-light  trigger  pulls. 

After  several  sessions  from  a rest,  use 
large  targets  at  fairly  short  distance  for 
the  offhand  position.  Things  will  be 
different  because  the  shooter  now  must 
hold  the  rifle  while  attempting  to  go 
through  the  same  procedures  learned 


DEBBIE  LEWIS  likes  the  light  recoil  of  the 
250-3000.  The  size  of  the  shooter  should  be 
a serious  consideration  when  selecting  a 
cartridge  for  an  inexperienced  hunter. 


at  the  benchrest.  The  only  significant 
change  is  having  the  shooter  dry  fire 
several  or  more  shots  at  each  target. 
This  teaches  the  operational  aspects  of 
the  rifle.  This  is  also  the  time  to  stress 
field  safety. 

The  first  live  firing  is  always  with  the 
22  rimfire  using  a solid  rest  with  bags. 
Be  emphatic  that  the  tiny  shell  is  a gen- 
uine hunting  round  and  not  a toy.  Go 
through  the  same  procedures  learned 
when  dry  firing.  You  must  teach  the 
new  shooter  to  be  repetitious.  This  is 
important. 

Live  firing  is  much  more  exciting, 
but  don’t  expect  miracles.  Firing  at  a 
bottle  cap  at  75  yards  doesn’t  have  an 
ounce  of  merit.  Use  a 4-inch  bullseye  at 
25  yards,  and  as  the  shooter  progresses, 
use  smaller  targets  and  longer  ranges. 
For  offhand  practice,  use  balloons  and 
tin  cans  on  a string.  Here  again,  you 
want  the  shooter  to  hit  the  target.  This 
builds  confidence.  During  all  the  dry 
firing  and  live  shooting  sessions,  dwell 
on  safety. 

Move  from  the  22  rimfire  to  one  of 
the  smaller  centerfire  varmint  car- 
tridges. Make  certain  before  moving 
up  the  ladder  that  the  shooter  is  ready 
for  something  larger.  The  next  step 
could  be  a 6mm  or  the  250-3000.  Noise 
level  is  higher  and  recoil  is  not  severe 
but  noticeable.  Always  use  ear  and  eye 
protection.  For  some,  especially  female 
shooters  or  small  boys,  this  may  be  the 
end  of  the  line  for  a few  years.  Don’t 
push  them  beyond  this  point.  These 
cartridges  have  adequate  power  and 
range  to  qualify  as  deer  cartridges. 
Others  that  fall  into  this  category  are 
the  257  Roberts,  7mm-08  and  30-30. 

I’m  not  plugging  any  cartridge,  but 
the  old  250-3000  Savage  is  an  ideal 
choice  for  the  beginner.  Don’t  be  lulled 
into  thinking  the  250  is  just  an  oversize 
varmint  cartridge.  It  doesn’t  compare 
with  the  7mm-08  or  280  Remington, 
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which  can  use  much  heavier  bullets, 
but  it  can  shove  a 117-gr.  slug  out  of  the 
muzzle  at  close  to  2800  fps.  The  25-06 
offers  only  300  fps  more  muzzle  veloc- 
ity with  the  same  weight  bullet.  When 
using  cartridges  such  as  the  6mm’s  or 
the  250-3000,  always  use  the  heaviest 
bullet  for  deer.  If  you  handload, 
Barnes  has  a new  100-gr.  6mm  X-bullet 
along  with  a 115-gr.  slug  both  designed 
for  deep  penetration.  Hornady  offers  a 
tough  100-gr.  round  nose. 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes 
made  in  acquiring  a rifle  for  the  new 
adult  female  hunter  is  to  think  in  terms 
of  an  ex-military  outfit.  This  is  the 
wrong  approach,  especially  if  you  ex- 
pect the  wife  or  fiancee  to  be  proud  of 
the  rifle.  There’s  more  to  hunting  than 
just  getting  a deer.  The  female  hunter 
has  a different  philosophy  and  is  just  as 
conscious  of  the  rifle  she  is  carrying  as 
she  is  about  what  she  wears  or  her  hair 
style.  Don’t  destroy  her  pride;  give  her 
a rifle  and  scope  that  matches  her 
smile,  and  you’ll  have  a lifetime  hunt- 
ing companion. 

The  very  young  hunter  presents  a 


different  and  difficult  problem.  Don’t 
go  overboard  for  a couple  of  seasons 
until  you  are  sure  the  youngster  knows 
what  he  or  she  wants.  Used  rifles  that 
can  be  cut  down  without  too  much  re- 
sale loss  are  probably  the  wisest  choice. 

Ram-Line,  Inc.  of  Golden,  Colo- 
rado, is  now  offering  Glass-Filled 
Fixed  Stocks  that  fit  certain  rifle 
actions  without  any  inletting,  cutting 
or  gunsmithing.  The  only  tool  required 
is  a screwdriver.  This  type  of  stock 
would  be  an  ideal  replacement  on  a big 
game  rifle  that  must  have  the  stock  cut. 
I’ll  have  more  on  this  later. 
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As  reported  in  Colorado  Outdoors,  a 
Manx  shearwater,  a seabird,  was  cap- 
tured at  its  nest  on  the  coast  of  Wales 
and  flown  to  Boston  and  released.  It 
didn’t  stay,  though.  In  12V2  days  the  bird 
was  back  at  its  nest,  a trip  of  3050  miles 
across  the  Atlantic. 


A three-year-old  female  timber  wolf  was 
shot  in  Michigan  last  winter.  The  animal 
had  come  from  Wisconsin  and  was  wear- 
ing a radio  transmitter  when  killed.  Offi- 
cials are  especially  upset  because  the  ani- 
mal represented  the  potential  to  produce 
the  first  litter  of  timber  wolf  pups  on  main- 
land Michigan  in  decades.  Four  other 
wolves,  each  thought  to  be  unpaired 
males  looking  for  mates,  are  roaming  the 
area  where  the  female  was  killed.  Rewards 
are  being  offered  for  information  leading  to 
the  conviction  of  the  killers. 


In  1983  the  Arkansas  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  established  a Triple  Trophy 
Award  for  hunters  who  bag  three  deer  in  a 
year,  one  each  in  the  state’s  regular, 
muzzleloading  and  archery  seasons.  In 
the  first  year  about  100  hunters  qualified 
for  the  award.  In  the  second,  129  won, 
including  21  who  had  won  the  previous 
year.  In  the  1985-86  season,  the  number 
of  winners  continued  to  grow,  but  the  num- 
ber who  had  won  in  every  year  slipped  to 
10.  After  the  most  recent  season,  1986-87, 
200  hunters  qualified,  but  the  number  who 
had  attained  that  status  in  each  of  the  four 
years  dipped  to  seven.  One  of  the  reasons 
the  commission  instituted  the  award  was 
to  encourage  hunters  to  take  antlerless 
deer. 


Preliminary  results  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service’s  1985  National  Survey  of 
Fishing,  Hunting  and  Wildlife-Associated 
Recreation  indicate  that  in  1985:  46.6  mil- 
lion, or  more  than  one  in  four,  adult  Ameri- 
cans fished;  16.7  million,  or  about  one  in 
ten,  adults  hunted;  and  that  109.7  million, 
more  than  half  of  all  adult  Americans,  par- 
ticipated in  nonconsumptive  wildlife-re- 
lated activities  such  as  feeding,  observing 
or  photographing  wildlife.  The  1985  Sur- 
vey, seventh  in  a series  begun  in  1955, 
also  indicated  hunters  spent  an  average  of 
$604  on  the  sport  last  year  and  hunted  an 
average  of  20  days. 

Both  Idaho  and  Maine  have  embarked 
on  woodland  caribou  reintroduction  pro- 
grams. As  reported  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  a private  group  in  Maine— 
Caribou  Transplant  Corporation  — is  main- 
taining a herd  of  27  Newfoundland  caribou 
at  the  University  of  Maine.  According  to 
plan,  these  animals  and  their  progeny  will 
be  released  into  the  wild  in  five  years. 
Across  the  country,  the  Idaho  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game  plans  to  get  30  caribou 
from  British  Columbia  in  the  first  year  of  a 
three-year  program.  The  animals  will  be 
released  in  the  state’s  Selkirk  Mountain 
Range,  the  only  place  in  the  Lower  48 
where  caribou  still  exist. 


It  took  six  months,  but  biologists  with 
the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Depart- 
ment caught  a much  sought  after 
4-year-old  male  black-footed  ferret.  The 
animal  is  the  oldest  of  the  seven  males 
in  captivity  (there  are  11  females,  also) 
and  represents  the  best  chances  the 
captive  breeding  program  for  the  en- 
dangered species  will  be  successful. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  an- 
nounced that  a record  $248  million  in  fed- 
eral aid  funds  was  distributed  to  state  fish 
and  wildlife  agencies  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
The  monies,  which  come  from  excise 
taxes  on  sporting  equipment,  are  used  for 
fish  and  wildlife  restoration  projects.  Over 
$108  million  was  made  available  for  wild- 
life through  the  Pittman-Robertson  pro- 
gram, and  $140  million  was  allocated  for 
fish  restoration  projects  under  the  Dingell- 
Johnson  program.  Pennsylvania,  it  was  re- 
ported, received  $4,453,230  for  wildlife 
restoration,  more  than  any  other  state  ex- 
cept Alaska  and  Texas. 
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Voluntary  Waterfowl  Stamp  No.  5 

Pennsylvania’s  1987  waterfowl  management  stamp,  a pair 
of  pintails,  created  by  New  Jersey  artist  Robert  Leslie,  is  the  fifth 
“duck”  stamp  offered  by  the  Game  Commission.  Funds 
derived  from  stamp  sales  are  used  for  wetland  acquisition, 
habitat  development,  and  waterfowl-related  education.  Stamps 
cost  $5.50  each,  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four,  and  $55  for 
a full  sheet  of  ten,  delivered.  1985  and  1986  stamps  are  still 
available,  at  these  same  prices.  For  additional  savings,  the 
cost  for  five  or  more  ten-stamp  sheets,  in  any  combination  of 
years,  is  $40  per  sheet.  The  1985  stamps  will  be  available 
through  December  31,  1987,  at  which  time  all  remaining  supplies 
will  be  destroyed. 

Stamps  are  available  at  the  Game  Commission’s  Harrisburg 
office,  regional  offices,  the  Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek  Wild- 
life Management  areas,  and  at  participating  hunting  license 
issuing  agents  and  stamp  dealers.  Signed  and  numbered  fine  art 
prints  of  this  design  are  available  from  art  dealers  and  gal- 
leries nationwide. 


The  Wingless  Crow , by  Chuck  Fergus,  is  a collection 
of  thirty-three  Thomapples  columns  which  have  appeared 
in  GAME  NEWS.  The  nearly  200  pages  of  entertaining 
reading  will  appeal  to  Fergus  fans  as  they  reread  these  selected 
essays  as  well  as  to  those  who ’ve  yet  to  discover  the  joys 
of  Thornapples.  This  top  quality  hardcover  book  costs  $10, 
delivered,  and  can  be  ordered  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Dept  AR,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg.  PA 
17105-1567. 
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This  is  the  sixth  in  the  Game  Commission's  annual 
series  of  embroidered  patches  and  decals  made 
available  through  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program.  The  sale  of  these  and  other  selected 
items  provides  funds  used  specifically  for  nongame 
research  and  management  projects.  Bald  eagles,  eastern 
bluebirds,  ospreys  and  others  are  some  of  the  species 
being  helped  in  Pennsylvania,  thanks  to  those  persons 
who  support  this  program.  This  year’s  elk  patch 
is  priced  at  $3,  the  decal  at  $1,  delivered.  Make 
check  or  money  order  payable  to:  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION,  Dept.  AR,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1567. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


It’s  a Matter  of  Pride 

HUNTERS  and  trappers  probably  appreciate  undeveloped  lands  more  than 
any  other  group.  If  not,  we  should.  Those  two  sports,  more  than  any  other 
form  of  outdoor  recreation,  can  be  practiced  in  only  relatively  large  open  areas. 

Lands  suitable  for  hunting  and  other  outdoor  pursuits,  however,  are  becoming 
increasingly  limited.  Housing  and  industrial  developments  gobble  up  vast  acre- 
ages every  year,  and  other  properties  are  essentially  lost  when  posted  by  land- 
owners.  In  essence,  sportsmen  are  continually  being  squeezed  into  tighter  and 
tighter  quarters. 

It’s  easy  for  us  to  take  for  granted  the  access  to  lands  we  hunt  and  trap.  Because 
we’ve  enjoyed  them  year  after  year,  it’s  easy  to  conclude  they  will  be  there  for  our 
children,  too.  That  conclusion,  however,  is  wrong.  Wild,  undeveloped  lands  have 
become  so  scarce  that  the  Presidential  Commission  on  Americans  Outdoors  is 
suggesting  that  a network  of  greenways  be  established  across  the  continent  so 
every  American  has  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  a nearby  taste  of  the  outdoors. 

The  loss  of  recreational  areas  is  somewhat  tempered  in  Pennsylvania  because  of 
our  wealth  of  public  lands  and  the  Game  Commission’s  public  access  programs. 
Nevertheless,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  space  for  hunting,  hiking,  dog  training, 
bird  watching  — you  name  it  — is  becoming  harder  to  find  here,  tdo. 

Realizing  the  magnitude  of  this  problem  and  the  fact  that  it  will  take  a 
concerted,  multi-pronged  approach  to  accommodate  the  recreational  needs  of 
our  society  in  the  future,  The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  launched  the  “Take 
Pride  in  America  — This  Land  is  Your  Land”  campaign.  Through  this  campaign  it 
is  hoped  people,  both  individually  and  as  groups,  will  become  inspired  to  pro- 
mote good  stewardship  of  our  natural,  recreational  and  cultural  resources. 

A related  “Take  Pride  in  Pennsylvania”  campaign  has  been  launched  by  several 
state  agencies  to  further  promote  those  ideals  here.  More  will  be  said  about  this 
program  as  it  develops,  but  it  would  be  a good  idea  for  hunters  and  trappers  to 
start  “taking  pride  in  the  lands  we  use.” 

Becoming  actively  involved  in  a sportsmen’s  club,  taking  a group  of  Scouts  on  a 
field  trip,  writing  representatives  about  environmental  legislation,  organizing  a 
clean-up  day  at  a recreational  facility,  or  just  reporting  illegal  acts  to  the  proper 
authorities  are  some  of  the  ways  individuals  can  become  actively  involved  in  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  our  recreational  lands. 

There  are  some  more  subtle  and  relatively  effortless  things  hunters  and  trap- 
pers can  and  should  do  to  protect  and  enhance  the  lands  we  take  so  much  for 
granted.  Asking  permission  of  private  landowners  before  venturing  on  their 
properties  is  most  important.  Such  a small  show  of  courtesy  is  the  best  way  to 
ensure  future  access.  Parking  in  unobtrusive  areas,  closing  gates,  picking  up  — not 
depositing  — litter  and  respecting  the  landowner’s  property  are  practices  all 
sportsmen  should  adhere  to.  Essentially  the  same  courtesies  should  be  extended  to 
public  lands,  too. 

Access  to  recreational  lands  offering  quality  experiences  is  going  to  get  only 
harder  to  find.  To  ensure  for  tomorrow  the  outdoor  heritage  we  enjoy  today  is 
going  to  require  effort  on  everybody’s  part.  In  the  coming  seasons,  while  you’re 
kicking  out  rabbits  from  a farmer’s  fencerow,  or  looking  for  a bear  in  a wooded 
ravine  on  a state  game  lands,  treat  the  land  as  if  it  was  your  own,  and  take  pride  in 
it.  — Bob  Mitchell 


OF  KINGS 

By  Charles  L.  Kane,  Sr. 


IT  WAS  late  Friday  afternoon.  A 
steady  rain  had  me  soaked  to  the 
skin  and,  making  me  feel  even  more 
dismal,  I hadn't  seen  so  much  as  a 
feather  and  tomorrow  would  be  the 
last  day  of  turkey  season. 

I even  questioned  my  sanity  for 
spending  hours  in  the  rain  with  streams 
of  water  running  down  my  neck  and 
over  my  nose  — and  drenching  my  shot- 
gun — especially  when  there  was  a 
warm  fire  and  hot  coffee  just  waiting 
for  me  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain. 

My  hunt  for  the  great  bird  of  the 
wilderness  was  now  into  the  fifth  day. 
The  only  signs  I had  seen  were  some 
scratchings  in  Squirrel  Hollow,  some 
distance  away.  I’m  as  green  as  spring 
when  it  comes  to  turkey  hunting,  but  I 
was  in  an  area  that  had  good  cover  and 
an  abundance  of  acorns,  beechnuts 
and  wild  grapes.  But  I kept  asking  my- 
self, where  are  the  turkeys? 


That’s  when  the  old  fella's  words 
echoed  through  my  mind:  ‘’The  turkeys 
are  on  the  South  Point,  and  have  been, 
far  back  as  I can  recall.  " 

My  boots  were  filling  with  water 
and  I could  almost  smell  the  aroma 
of  coffee  coming  from  El  Dorado.  I 
scooped  a handful  of  water  from  my 
shell  pocket  and  started  the  downhill 
trek  to  the  base  of  Fording  Hollow.  Wet 
leaves  and  rocks  kept  me  on  my  back- 
side most  of  the  way.  For  safety’s  sake.  I 
emptied  my  over-and-under  before  I 
started  down  the  steepest  part. 

Long  Slide 

I was  less  than  halfway  down  when  I 
took  a long  slide  that  ended  under  a 
stand  of  white  oaks.  What  luck.  A 
cluck  in  the  trees  above  was  followed 
by  the  most  beautiful  sound  I could 
imagine  — large  birds  being  flushed 
from  their  nightime  roost.  I lay  flat  on 
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my  back  smiling,  because  I knew  they 
would  be  closeby  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. And  my  son  Chuck  and  I would  be 
here  long  before  daybreak,  waiting  for 
them  to  come  off  the  roost. 

The  old  fella  was  right,  they  were  on 
the  South  Point.  I hoped  to  meet  up 
with  that  guy  sometime,  to  thank  him 
for  unraveling  part  of  the  mystery  of 
turkey  hunting  in  Fording  Hollow. 

Perhaps  I should  start  at  the  begin- 
ning. My  son  and  I had  wanted  a cabin 
we  could  hunt  from  and  also  go  to  just 


to  get  away  from  it  all.  We  searched  for 
years,  checking  out  every  promising  ad 
for  a cabin  no  matter  where  it  was.  We 
finally  found  El  Dorado.  It  had  every- 
thing we  wanted,  and  more. 

It  was  badly  in  need  of  repairs,  but 
only  because  it  had  sat  empty  for  years 
and  time  had  taken  its  toll.  This  cabin 
even  had  its  own  claim  to  fame— it 
belonged  to  Paul  Ranck.  Paul  was  a 
former  Lycoming  County  Game  Pro- 
tector, an  avid  hunter  and  outdoors- 
man  who  commanded  the  respect  of  all 
who  met  him.  We  hoped  El  Dorado 
would  be  as  good  to  us  at  it  was  to  him. 

4 


Chuck  was  squirrel  hunting  near 
Rattlesnake  Ridge  one  late  October 
morning  when  he  met  an  old  gentle- 
man in  full  Woolrich  garb.  The  two  of 
them  sat  on  a flat  rock,  basking  in  the 
warm  sunlight,  while  Chuck  listened 
intently  as  the  old  fella  spoke  on  the 
fine  art  of  squirrel  hunting.  He  even 
gave  Chuck  a recipe  for  squirrel  potpie 
that  is  fit  for  royalty.  Refore  he  left. 
Chuck  asked  him  about  turkeys,  and 
whether  he'd  seen  or  heard  any  lately. 

The  old  fella  smiled  and  said,  “Son, 
sooner  or  later  the  turkeys  are  always 
on  the  South  Point.  They’ve  been  there 
for  as  far  back  as  I can  remember.” 
With  that,  the  old  man  said  farewell 
and  good  hunting  and  then  walked  on 
down  the  mountain  whistling  an  old 
tune. 

I spent  the  rest  of  my  walk  down  the 
mountain  planning  our  next  day’s  at- 

THE  FIRST  arrival  came  at  treetop  level, 
but  too  far  away.  The  second  bird  was 
within  range.  S touched  off  the  lower 
barrel,  sending  him  somersaulting  to 
earth. 

tack  on  the  turkeys.  Chuck  was  waiting 
when  I arrived.  I told  him  where  I’d 
seen  the  flock  and  we  agreed  that  we 
should  flank  the  birds.  One  of  us  would 
go  east,  the  other  west  of  the  roost.  It 
seemed  like  a good  plan  and  we 
couldn’t  wait  for  morning  to  try  it  out. 

The  radio  alarm  didn't  wake  anyone, 
for  we  were  already  up.  We  skipped 
breakfast,  except  for  a quick  cup  of  cof- 
fee, and  headed  out. 

Chuck  took  his  243  and  started  up 
the  trail  toward  a waterfall  to  the  east 
of  where  we  thought  the  birds  were.  I 
put  a pair  of  3-inch  4s  into  my  20- 
gauge—  a toy  to  most  dyed-in-the-wool 
turkey  hunters,  but  the  best  over-under 
I ever  had  and  one  I felt  sure  would 
do  the  job.  And,  as  always  when  I'm  in 
the  woods,  my  Ruger  Single-Six  was 
strapped  to  my  hip. 

I started  up  the  mountain  toward  a 
marker  we  call  Emily’s  Rock.  It  seemed 
to  take  me  forever  to  get  into  position.  I 
never  did  like  carrying  a flashlight,  or 
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Decoy  and  Carving  Show 

The  Lancaster  Chapter  of 
Ducks  Unlimited,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  will  hold  its  first 
invitational  waterfowl  decoy  and 
carving  show  on  September 
19-20  at  the  Middle  Creek  Wild- 
life Management  Area’s  Visitors 
Center.  Approximately  twenty- 
five  carvers  will  be  invited.  Ad- 
mission is  free.  The  show  will  run 
from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  on  Satur- 
day, and  from  noon  until  5 p.m. 
on  Sunday.  Judging  will  be  done 
on  Sunday. 


any  other  excess  baggage,  but  I had  to 
admit  it  would  have  been  a lot  easier  if 
I’d  had  a little  light  on  this  morning. 

I arrived  at  my  stand  just  in  time  to 
hear  the  distant  rifle  fire.  It  came  from 
my  right,  in  Fording  Hollow,  so  had  to 
be  Chuck’s  243.  One,  two,  three  shots. 
Hotshot  kid  found  the  flock,  I thought, 
maybe  got  one,  or  at  least  scattered  the 
flock. 

I didn't  have  time  to  do  anything  but 
stay  put  and  hope  a few  stragglers 
came  my  way.  After  all,  our  plan  was 
working,  the  birds  were  somewhere 
between  us. 

I placed  two  more  shells  on  a flat 
rock  in  front  of  me,  and  then  listened, 
watched  and  waited.  The  first  arrival 
came  at  treetop  level,  but  too  far  away. 
The  second  bird  was  within  range.  I 
touched  off  the  lower  barrel  sending 
him  somersaulting  to  earth.  He  sprang 
to  his  feet,  though,  and  took  off  run- 
ning like  Jesse  Owens.  A shot  from  my 
top  barrel  rolled  him  over,  but  he  came 
up  running  again.  There  was  no  time 
to  reload,  so  I grabbed  my  22.  Holding 
it  tightly  with  both  hands,  I waited  as 
the  king  of  birds  zigzagged  through  the 
woods.  When  he  suddenly  stopped,  it 
was  long  enough  for  me  to  end  the  hunt 
with  one  final  shot. 

I holstered  and  latched  my  Ruger, 
then  ran  to  the  bird.  As  I stood  over 
him,  I felt  the  same  thrill  as  I did  with 
my  first  deer  with  a bow  and  my  first 
buck  with  a rifle. 

The  rustling  of  dry  leaves  caught  my 
attention.  It  was  Chuck.  He  had  a tur- 
key slung  over  his  shoulder.  He  was 
smiling  like  he  did  when  I gave  him  his 
first  BB  gun. 

“Hey,  Dad,  mine’s  a gobbler,  how 
about  yours?” 

“Mine  too,  kid.” 

We  exchanged  congratulations  and 


sat  down  on  Emily’s  Rock  to  rehash 
the  hunt  while  we  field-dressed  our 
trophies. 

After  our  walk  down  the  mountain 
we  found  Dell  Burns,  one  of  the  guys 
from  a neighboring  cabin,  waiting  for 
us. 

“Boy,  you  guys  did  really  well.  I 
heard  all  the  shooting  up  on  the  moun- 
tain, so  I thought  I'd  drop  by  and  see 
what  you  got.  I sure  didn’t  expect  to  see 
each  of  you  with  a turkey,  though,” 
Dell  said,  stroking  the  plumage  on  one 
of  the  birds. 

“You  know,  they  really  are  things  of 
beauty.  These  are  the  first  wild  turkeys 
I have  ever  handled.” 

Dell  went  on  to  say  how  he  might  try 
turkey  hunting.  Chuck  and  I wished 
him  luck  as  we  loaded  our  turkeys  in 
the  truck  and  headed  home. 

The  following  Thanksgiving  we  had 
the  entire  family  up  to  El  Dorado  for  a 
wild  turkey  dinner  with  all  the  trim- 
mings. We  all  still  consider  that  the 
best  Thanksgiving  ever,  because  of  a 
hunt  we  shall  never  forget. 

Nothing  like  a "Pair  of  Kings"  at  a 
meal  fit  for  Royalty. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

The  past  is  not  dead.  It's  not  even  past. 

— William  Faulkner 
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The  Cook  Sounds  Off 

By  Bill  Ingham 


I SUPPOSE  I’m  part  of  an  exclusive 
fraternity;  I’m  a camp  cook  from 
time  to  time.  As  much  as  I treasure  my 
individuality,  I must  confess  that  I fit 
the  stereotype  of  a camp  cook  rather 
closely:  late  middle  age,  more  gray 
than  color  in  my  hair,  more  days  gone 
by  than  remaining  ahead  of  me,  and  a 
potbelly  that  casts  a shadow  over  my 
boots. 

A camp  cook  is  rarely  thought  of  as  a 
brave  man,  but  he  really  is.  It  takes  a 
special  brand  of  courage  to  isolate  one- 
self in  the  middle  of  nowhere  with  a 
gang  of  hairy-chested  macho  types 
who  are  all  armed  with  an  assortment 
of  sharp  knives  and  big-mouthed  rifles. 
The  camp  cook  has  signed  on  to  serve 
their  needs  and  to  provide  wholesome 
nourishment  that  will  enable  them  to 
stumble  all  over  the  hills  in  search  of 
a couple  of  pounds  of  venison  they’ll 
probably  end  up  giving  away.  But 
that’s  a different  story  and  has  no  place 
here. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  camp 
members.  It  really  doesn’t  matter 
which  camp  it  might  be,  the  camp 
members  are  all  pretty  much  the  same. 
First,  there’s  the  camp  president.  He’s 
either  a minor  executive  of  sorts  or  a 
foreman  in  the  town  sweatshop.  The 
other  guys  figure  that  since  he’s  been 
with  his  company  for  twenty  years  and 
managed,  somehow,  to  stay  out  of  jail, 
he  must  really  know  his  stuff.  Besides, 
none  of  the  other  guys  want  to  be 
bothered  with  the  responsibility.  The 
president  really  doesn’t  mind  being 
president  because  he  has  the  camp  sec- 
retary-treasurer to  do  all  of  the  work. 
The  secretary-treasurer  attained  his  of- 
fice because  someone  found  out  he  had 
a pocket  calculator.  That  automati- 
cally qualified  him  as  a financial  wiz- 
ard. He  might  even  be  able  to  balance 
the  camp  checkbook. 

The  next  officer  is  the  camp  steward. 


He  got  his  job  because  he  works  in  a 
position  that  allows  him  to  obtain  all 
the  toilet  paper  the  camp  will  require 
during  the  course  of  the  year.  At  cost  or 
less,  of  course. 

The  camp  mess  officer  was  once  seen 
by  another  member  leaving  the  local 
fast  food  chain  with  his  family.  It  only- 
seemed  logical  that  anyone  who  takes 
his  family  out  to  dine  must  know  a 
great  deal  about  food.  Presto!  Another 
mess  officer  is  born. 

The  captain  of  the  hunt  is  another 
matter  entirely.  He  is  usually  in  his 
thirties,  wears  a thick  black  beard, 
hunts  in  a faded  blaze-orange  sweat- 
shirt in  the  most  frigid  weather,  and 
has  a pinch  of  snuff  between  his  cheek 
and  gum.  If  the  hunting  camp  is  really 
gung-ho,  he’ll  chew  Beech  Nut  to- 
bacco. Without  spitting!  He’s  usually 
quiet  to  the  point  of  seeming  shy,  but 
whenever  he  talks  the  others  usually 
shut  up  and  listen.  This  is  the  guy  who 
usually  manages  to  get  his  buck  year  in 
and  year  out.  He  probably  wrangles  a 
bulldozer  or  wrestles  a diesel  in  the  off 
season. 

Touch  of  Class 

The  rest  of  the  camp  is  made  up  of 
factory  workers,  pots  and  pans  sales- 
men, used  car  dealers,  and  ribbon 
clerks.  Every  now  and  then  you  may 
find  a professional  person,  usually  a 
veterinarian,  thrown  in  to  give  the 
camp  just  a touch  of  class. 

But,  mostly,  they're  good  people. 
Kindred  souls. 

Let’s  take  a look  at  the  camp  facili- 
ties that  challenge  us  camp  cooks.  In- 
variably, there’s  The  Stove!  It’s  some- 
times referred  to  as  a backwoods 
microwave,  and  gleefully  consumes 
cords  of  wood  with  careless  abandon. 
It  squats,  sullen  and  ugly,  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  kitchen  and  dares  anyone 
to  try  to  start  a working  fire  in  its  in- 
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nards.  It  sputters  and  smokes  until  the 
chimney,  two-thirds  clogged  with  soot, 
finally  decides  to  draw,  and  then  it 
takes  off  like  Chicago.  If  the  cook  is 
lucky  (and  if  he  were  lucky  he  wouldn’t 
be  a cook)  the  camp  will  have  an  old 
gas  or  electric  range  to  provide  some 
sort  of  backup  to  the  wood  stove.  If  the 
range  is  gas,  the  old  tank  is  probably 
empty  and  someone  forgot  to  get  a new 
one.  Electricity  supplied  to  a deer 
camp  in  buck  season  is  usually  sketchy, 
making  the  use  of  an  electric  range  an 
adventure  in  suspense. 

Cruel  Joke 

Pots  and  pans  are  a cruel  joke.  For 
the  most  part  they  were  thrown  out  of 
homes  across  Pennsylvania  when  your 
grandma  was  a teenager.  Except  for 
the  frying  pans.  They’re  cast  iron, 
black  as  sin,  weigh  about  twenty 
pounds  each,  and  have  been  cured  by 
tons  of  bacon,  scrapple,  sausages  and 
ham.  They’ll  fry  rings  around  any  of 
the  space  age  products  you  see  in  the 
stores  today.  The  coffee  pots  are  almost 
on  a par  with  the  frying  pans  in  terms 
of  excellence.  I’ve  never  been  to  a hunt- 
ing camp  that  didn’t  have  superb  fry- 
ing pans  and  coffee  pots.  That  should 
tell  you  something  about  the  kind  of 
food  the  camp  has  become  used  to  over 
the  years. 


The  typical  hunting  camp  usually 
has  two  refrigerators.  One  is  large, 
shining  and  efficient.  That  one  is  re- 
served for  the  tap  system.  The  other  is 
small,  rusty,  gasketless  and  asthmatic. 
That  one  is  for  the  food.  China  and 
flatware  are  masterpieces  of  ill  breed- 
ing. The  plates  are  chipped,  cracked, 
and  no  two  are  alike.  Tumblers  are 
jelly  glasses  from  some  bygone  age.  But 
the  coffee  mugs  are  thick,  tough,  and, 
without  exception,  have  sturdy 
handles. 

Camps  and  their  cooks  tend  to  part 
company  with  a fair  amount  of  regu- 
larity. Check  the  help  wanted  ads  in 
local  newspapers  two  weeks  before 
deer  season  and  you’ll  find  a half-dozen 
ads  crying  for  cooks.  The  other  year  I 
talked  with  two  fellows  in  the  checkout 
line  at  the  local  supermarket.  They’d 
been  shopping  for  camp  groceries. 
They  told  me  their  cook  had  decided 
not  to  work  for  them  that  year,  but  they 
weren’t  worried  because  they  could  do 
it  themselves  and  save  the  expense  of  a 
cook’s  wages.  I glanced  at  their  carts. 
And  then  looked  again.  I’ll  bet  the  fam- 
ily farm  they  had  a camp  cook  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  stuff  they  had  piled  in 
their  carts  would  gag  a goat.  A stom- 
ach pump  would  not  have  been  a lux- 
ury in  that  camp. 

The  camp  and  their  cook  reach  some 
sort  of  agreement.  The  cook  is  expected 
to  prepare  breakfast  and  have  it  steam- 
ing hot  on  the  table  at  a specific  time. 
That  specific  time  is  usually  around 
five  in  the  morning.  This  means  you, 
the  cook,  must  drag  your  bones  out  of 
a lumpy  but  warm  bed  at  three-thirty. 
Earlier  if  you  are  expected  to  fire  up 
that  sullen  cook  stove.  You’ve  stayed  up 
with  the  members  the  previous  night, 
socializing  and  playing  cards.  If  you 
were  lucky  you  didn’t  lose  your  whole 
week’s  wages  the  first  night.  A sink  full 
of  dirty  dishes  greets  you  as  you  step 

THE  COOK  is  expected  to  have  break- 
fast steaming  hot  and  on  the  table  by 
5 o’clock.  That  means  you  must  drag 
your  bones  out  of  a warm  bed  at  3:30, 
earlier  if  you’re  expected  to  fire  up  the 
cook  stove. 
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into  the  kitchen.  Cigarette  butts  and 
cigar  stubs  float  in  half-empty  mugs 
of  gray  coffee.  You  can  see  there  won’t 
be  nearly  enough  mugs  to  put  on  the 
breakfast  table  unless  you  wash  up  the 
mess.  The  cabin  is  colder  than  Fair- 
banks in  February,  so  you’ve  got  to  get 
the  fire  going  before  you  can  start 
breakfast.  And  you  know  that  one  of 
the  members  will  complain  that  you 
made  too  much  noise. 

Bacon,  eggs  and  fried  potatoes  for 
breakfast.  Toast,  juice  and  gallons  of 
coffee  as  side  arms.  Upstairs  a pair  of 
feet  hits  the  floor.  And  then  another 
pair.  Waves  of  cold  air  flood  the  cabin 
as  one  after  another  the  hunters  step 
outside  to  check  the  temperature  and 
sniff  the  frozen  air.  Then  they  migrate 
to  the  only  warm  place  in  the  cabin  — 
the  area  surrounding  the  kitchen  stove 
where  you  are  struggling  to  finish 
breakfast.  Cussing  under  your  breath 
you  work  among  the  members  who 
huddle  around  the  stove  leisurely  sip- 
ping coffee. 

By  now  you  have  a mountain  of 
bacon  draining  on  the  warmer.  The  po- 
tatoes are  almost  done  and  you  just 
might  be  able  to  meet  that  five  o’clock 
deadline.  The  two-slice  toaster  could 
have  become  an  unexpected  bottle- 
neck, but  you  caught  it  in  the  knick  of 
time.  All  that  remains  for  you  to  do  is 
fry  the  eggs.  This  morning  it’s  eggs  to 
order  and  they’re  starting  to  line  up, 
plates  in  hands.  Scrambled  eggs  would 
have  been  more  practical,  but  it’s  too 
late  now.  The  fire  has  died  down  and 
you  hurriedly  throw  wood  on  it.  The 
first  guy  wants  four  eggs  sunnyside  up, 
the  next  one  wants  scrambled,  and  they 
want  them  nowl  The  toast  is  forgotten, 
and  that’s  a mistake,  because  they’re 
yelling  for  that,  too.  Ever  try  to  fry  eggs 
and  make  toast  for  a dozen  guys  in  ten 
minutes?  Ain’t  easy.  Ain’t  possible.  The 
cook  has  just  lost  twenty  points.  In  the 

I BACON,  EGGS  to  order  and  fried  pota- 
toes are  for  breakfast.  Toast,  juice  and 
gallons  of  coffee  as  side  arms.  Ever  try 
to  fry  eggs  and  make  toast  for  a dozen 
guys  in  ten  minutes?  Ain’t  easy.  Ain’t 
possible. 


middle  of  this  pandemonium  some 
clown  asks  you  where  you  hid  the  jelly. 
Strawberry?  He  hates  strawberry!  Got 
any  apple  butter?  We  need  more  cof- 
fee! Where’s  the  milk?  Where’s  the 
sugar?  Got  any  cereal?  I always  eat 
shredded  wheat  and  prunes  for  break- 
fast. What!  You  didn't  get  any  shred- 
ded wheat! 

Suddenly,  the  door  slams  and  silence 
descends  upon  the  cabin.  They’ve 
gone.  You  pour  yourself  a cup  of  coffee 
and  sit  down.  Your  back  aches.  You’ve 
been  running  nonstop  for  three  solid 
hours.  Your  shirttail  hasn't  hit  your  seat 
in  all  that  time.  You  survey  the  carnage. 
Sure,  they  packed  their  own  lunches. 
But  a wreckage  of  breadcrusts,  mus- 
tard, ketchup,  lettuce,  lunch  meat  and 
torn  bags  stares  back  at  you.  Scattered 
pieces  of  toast  soak  up  spilled  coffee  on 
a table  that  looks  as  long  as  a football 
field.  It’s  the  cook's  job  to  clear  up  the 
breakfast  table  and  dishes.  You  wonder 
just  where  you  should  begin.  Then  you 
notice  that  the  cabin  is  starting  to  get 
chilly.  Of  course!  It's  also  the  cook’s 
job  to  keep  the  fire(s)  going.  Too  late. 
Start  both  from  scratch,  after  a couple 
of  trips  to  the  woodpile  because  some- 
one forgot  to  fill  the  woodboxes.  And 
there  are  five  more  days  to  go. 

Somehow,  things  get  done.  The 
stoves  are  pumping  heat.  The  dishes 
have  been  washed,  dried  and  stacked. 
The  cabin  has  been  swept  and  might 
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even  pass  a casual  inspection  by  the 
Board  of  Health.  The  table  fairly  spar- 
kles. They  won’t  be  back  for  a while 
because  they’re  chasing  deer  into  the 
next  county.  Time  to  check  the  supper 
menu.  Pig  stomach!  That’s  an  awful  lot 
of  potatoes  to  peel  and  dice,  so  you 
better  get  moving. 

After  several  hours  of  peeling,  dic- 
ing, mixing  and  stuffing,  you  pop 
everything  into  the  ovens.  Oven  tem- 
perature settings  and  oven  tempera- 
tures are  usually  totally  unrelated.  One 
time,  years  ago,  I cooked  for  a camp 
that  had  two  electric  ranges.  Luckily,  I 
had  enough  foresight  to  tote  an  oven 
thermometer  along  with  me.  A big  tur- 
key was  roasting  away  in  each  oven 
when  I thought  to  check  the  tempera- 
ture. It  was  a good  thing  I did,  because 
one  oven  was  running  75  degrees  too 
hot,  while  the  other  one  was  75  degrees 
too  cold.  Now  I always  carry  an  oven 
thermometer  when  I travel  to  the 
mountains. 

Unexpectedly 

Unexpectedly,  four  hunters  struggle 
into  camp,  dragging  a buck  that  had  a 
decided  run  of  bad  luck.  The  hunters 
are  tired.  And  hungry.  And  thirsty. 
While  you’re  trying  to  put  supper  to- 
gether they  manage  to  be  right  where 
you’re  supposed  to  be.  You’re  expected 
to  drop  everything  and  listen  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  hunt  and  how  the  mighty 
hunter  dropped  the  luckless  spikie  as  it 
stood  motionless  and  broadside  to  him 
at  a distance  of  twenty  feet.  At  twenty 
feet  I’m  fairly  accurate  with  a meat 
cleaver,  let  alone  a 30-06!  You  don't 


mention  that,  though.  Why  spoil  Bill’s 
moment  of  triumph? 

Surprisingly  enough,  supper  goes  off 
without  too  many  hitches.  You’re 
thankful  you’re  not  expected  to  do  the 
supper  dishes.  The  hunters  have  de- 
voured everything  in  sight,  as  well  as 
a few  things  that  weren’t.  Your  day 
is  finished  and  you  can  relax,  right? 
Wrong.  Now  you  must  listen  to  the 
day’s  hunt  in  detail.  The  drives  that 
were  put  on.  The  deer  that  were  seen. 
The  deer  that  were  not  seen.  You  toast 
the  successful  hunters  and  help  drown 
the  sorrows  of  the  less  successful.  And 
then  you’re  expected  to  be  a sport  and 
play  cards  with  the  boys.  But  only  after 
you  have  made  another  pot  of  coffee 
and  put  out  the  pie,  chips,  pretzels, 
cheese  and  ring  bologna  so  they  have 
something  to  snack  on.  What?  You  say 
you’re  tired?  You  didn’t  do  anything 
except  loaf  around  the  cabin  all  day 
while  we  were  out  hunting.  At  this 
point  it’s  time  to  quietly  stagger  off  to 
bed. 

Only  to  get  up  at  four  a.m.  and  re- 
peat the  performance  all  over  again. 
The  sink  groans  under  dirty  dishes. 
The  fires  have  gone  out  and  the  wood- 
bins  are  empty.  The  pump  froze  during 
the  night.  SOS  is  on  the  menu,  but  you 
know  that  a couple  of  guys  will  sidle  up 
to  you  and  say  they  had  enough  of  that 
in  the  army  and  swore  they  would 
never  eat  it  again,  so  would  you  be  a 
good  guy  and  fry  a couple  or  three  eggs 
over  easy  for  them?  And  there’s  still 
that  guy  who  wonders  if  you  had  a 
chance  to  run  into  town  to  pick  up 
shredded  wheat  and  prunes  for  him. 

The  prime  rib  you  scheduled  for  sup- 
per should  keep  everyone  happy,  right? 
Wrong.  I once  put  thirty-four  pounds 
of  boneless  prime  rib,  done  to  perfec- 
tion, in  front  of  twenty-five  starving 
hunters.  I made  a mountain  of  mashed 
potatoes  and  brown  gravy  that  would 
have  made  Duncan  Hines  absolutely 
green  with  envy.  I was  pretty  darned 
pleased  and  satisfied  with  myself.  Then 
one  guy  stomped  into  the  kitchen  and 
indignantly  asked  me  where  I had  hid- 
den the  apple  butter.  I smiled  and  gave 
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YOUR  DAY  is  finished  and  you  can  relax,  right?  Wrong.  Now  you  must  listen  to  the 
day’s  hunt  in  detail  — the  drives  that  were  put  on,  the  deer  that  were  seen  and  the 
ones  that  were  not.  And  then  you’re  expected  to  play  cards  with  the  boys. 


it  to  him . Another  guy  stormed  into  the 
kitchen,  demanding  the  ketchup. 
Ketchup  on  prime  rib?  The  camp  mess 
officer,  of  course! 

You  know  you  and  your  cooking  will 
be  compared  with  Camp  Cooks  Past. 
One  guy  always  baked  pies  for  them. 
Another  one  even  baked  his  own  bread. 
Another  one  figured  things  out  so 
closely  that  his  leftovers  could  be  car- 
ried home  in  a shot  glass.  Bull! 

Why  do  we  do  it?  I’ve  been  trying  to 
figure  that  out  for  years.  Camps  know 
that  a cook  usually  reserves  a week  of 
precious  vacation  in  order  to  "get  away 
from  it  all.”  And,  it’s  a soft  job;  just  two 
meals  a day  (don't  forget,  they  pack 
their  own  lunches)  and  wash  a few 
breakfast  dishes.  And  a cook  gets  paid 
for  it  on  top  of  vacation  pay  to  boot.  It’s 
almost  sinful  to  take  money  for  a week 
in  a deer  camp. 

Some  of  you  are  about  to  join  the 
fraternal  order  of  camp  cooks  this  year. 
Permit  me  to  offer  some  fatherly  ad- 
vice. Arm  yourself  with  an  oven  ther- 
mometer so  you  will  have  some  idea 
how  your  oven  is  going  to  booby  trap 
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you.  Take  a sharpening  stone  with  you. 
The  camp  knives  were  probably  used  to 
putty  the  windows  and  chip  paint  on 
the  Labor  Day  work  weekend.  Better 
still,  take  your  own  knives  with  you  if 
you  can  smuggle  them  out  of  your 
home.  Always  keep  a big  pot  of  soup 
simmering  to  buy  yourself  some  time  if 
supper  just  doesn’t  come  together  when 
it’s  supposed  to.  Add  shredded  wheat 
and  prunes  to  the  camp  grocery  list. 

But,  most  important,  the  first  day  in 
camp  draw  a line  on  the  kitchen  floor 
and  loudly  announce  that  anyone  who 
dares  to  cross  that  line  while  you  are 
busy  runs  the  risk  of  having  his  hair 
parted  with  a cleaver.  Snarl  at  ’em! 
Abuse  'em!  Keep  ’em  out!  Let  ’em 
know  who’s  boss  in  the  kitchen.  They 
probably  won’t  like  you  very  much,  but 
they  just  may  respect  you.  They  may 
even  stay  out  of  your  way  long  enough 
for  you  to  get  most  of  your  job  done. 
Armed  with  my  gems  of  wisdom  and  a 
whole  lot  of  luck,  you  may  be  able  to 
survive  a week  as  a camp  cook. 

And,  one  last  thing  — have  fun.  Most 
of  us  do! 
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One-Man,  One-Dog 
Rabbit  Hunting 

By  Richard  Martin 


BACK  WHEN  I was  a kid  the  open- 
ing of  rabbit  season  was  a high 
point  in  my  year.  When  that  magic  day 
finally  arrived,  my  uncle  would  pick 
me  up,  we’d  drive  out  to  a farm  where 
two  or  three  of  his  brothers  would  be 
waiting,  and  head  for  the  nearest  hill- 
side. 

Standard  battle  plan  was  to  line  up 
in  a straight  row  down  each  hill  and 
begin  walking  slowly  around  its  slope, 
kicking  each  little  brushpile  and  patch 
of  greenbriar.  When  a rabbit  jumped 
we  took  our  shots.  If  someone  missed, 
there  was  always  a beagle  or  two  to 
take  over,  run  it,  and  when  the  animal 
circled  back  past  somebody,  produce 


another  shot  or  two.  It  worked  like  a 
charm  and  the  tactic  is  still  used  today 
by  untold  thousands  of  group  hunters. 

But  I’m  in  my  40s  now  and  things 
have  changed.  I still  eagerly  anticipate 
opening  day  and  I still  like  to  hunt  with 
congenial  companions,  but  more  and 
more  of  my  trips  are  after- work  jaunts 
when  there’s  just  no  time  to  call  a 
friend  and  hardly  any  point  for  only  an 
hour  or  two  of  hunting.  I take  more 
spur  of  the  moment  hunts  too,  just  get- 
ting an  impulse  on  Saturday  morning, 
grabbing  the  12-gauge  and  calling  the 
beagle,  and  heading  for  a likely  spot. 
As  a result,  some  80  percent  of  my  trips 
are  one-man,  one-dog  combinations  — 
and  when  I began  that  practice  I had 
plenty  of  trouble. 

I’d  stand  here  and  the  cottontail 
would  run  there.  When  I moved  over 
that  way  he’d  circle  back  where  I was 
before.  One  man  just  can’t  cover  all  the 
territory  a rabbit  might  run,  so  I was 
forced  to  study  cottontail  behavior  and 
find  out  why  they  run  when  and  where 
they  do.  A master’s  in  zoology  helped 
there,  and  I’ve  gradually  reached  the 
point  where  I can  predict  most  times 
what  a cottontail  will  try  and  make 
sure  I’m  there  to  greet  him  when  he 
tries  it.  The  tactics  change,  though,  as 
the  season  progresses,  and  I’ve  found 
the  toughest  hunting  comes  first. 

When  rabbit  season  opens  the 
weather  is  frequently  excellent,  still 
warm  and  balmy  with  crisp  nights  to 
temper  the  heat.  Rabbits  are  mostly  in 
weedfields  and,  with  half  the  corn  and 

I STILL  like  to  hunt  with  friends,  but 
more  and  more  of  my  trips  are  after- 
work jaunts  when  there’s  no  point  call- 
ing somebody  for  only  an  hour  or  two  of 
hunting. 
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soybean  crop  still  unpicked,  they  have 
unlimited  cover  and  running  room. 

Last  year  nearly  every  cottontail  I 
jumped  during  the  first  two  weeks  was 
in  such  places.  Often  the  only  indica- 
tion I had  of  a rabbit’s  presence  was 
shaking  grass  as  it  bounced  out.  For 
dogless  hunters  that’s  an  impossible  sit- 
uation, and  even  for  a single  man  and 
dog  it’s  difficult.  But  I got  my  share. 
How?  By  using  tactics  and  by  being 
willing  to  move.  It’s  not  true  that  a 
cottontail  will  always  return  to  where 
he  was  jumped,  and  if  he  does  it  might 
be  on  the  second  or  third  circle,  which 
wastes  too  much  time  on  short  hunts. 
So  you  try  to  decide  where  he’ll  make 
that  first  circle. 

In  a big  weedfield  the  animal  will 
sometimes  stay  right  there,  just  circling 
again  and  again.  So  tactic  No.  1 is  to 
make  sure  I have  a slow  dog.  My  13- 
inch  beagle  is  a fine  animal  and  a slow 
traveler.  The  rabbit’s  initial  spurt  of 
speed  leaves  her  far  behind,  so  it  isn’t 
worried  about  being  caught  and 
doesn’t  go  racing  off  as  it  would  if  the 
dog  were  yelping  right  on  its  heels.  In- 
stead it  slows  down,  even  stops  occa- 
sionally, and  makes  leisurely  circles 
that  cover  little  territory.  As  a result  I 
get  easy  shots  at  slow  moving  animals, 
which  helps  plenty  when  you’re  in  tall 
grass. 

Second,  I watch  for  thin  spots.  Even 
a walking  rabbit  in  hip-high  grass  is 
nearly  invisible  except  at  close  range,  so 
when  the  animal  jumps  I look  immedi- 
ately for  any  place  where  visibility  is 
better.  I go  there  as  quickly  and  quietly 
as  possible.  Then  I stand  silent  and  mo- 
tionless, hoping  it’ll  pass  through  that 
spot.  Surprisingly,  they  often  do, 
maybe  because  thin  cover  makes  for 
easier  traveling  and  their  own  visibility 
is  better. 

Looking  for  altitude  when  a cotton- 
tail goes  out  is  another  useful  tactic. 
Now  and  again  you’ll  find  a hillock  in 
dense  weeds  that  have  few  thin  spots. 
Hurry  over  and  stand  on  it.  You’ll  be 
looking  down  into  the  weeds  and  pass- 
ing animals  will  be  much  easier  to  see. 
I’ve  climbed  on  bulldozed  piles  many  a 


time  to  wait  for  a shot,  or  stepped  up 
onto  a stump.  If  you  can’t  see  a passing 
animal,  you  certainly  can’t  make  a 
shot. 

Many  a weedfield  around  the  coun- 
try will  have  a mowed  lane  or  two 
through  it.  Sometimes  the  lane  merely 
separates  two  fields  or  acts  as  a tractor 
path  so  the  farmer  can  pass  easily  from 
one  area  to  another.  Sometimes  it  runs 
along  the  edge  of  a field,  passing  along 
a creek  or  fencerow.  Whatever  the  situ- 
ation, when  the  cover  is  dense,  it  pays 
to  hunt  those  lanes.  Rabbits  routinely 
cross  them  heading  for  another  field. 
Even  when  they  don’t,  many  will  run 
down  a lane  for  a few  yards,  even  20 
or  30,  before  heading  back  into  the 
weeds.  So  when  my  dog  is  working  a 
rabbit  in  heavy  cover  and  a tractor 
track  is  handy,  I’ll  stand  there  and 
listen  to  see  which  way  the  animal  is 
circling.  Then  I move  down  the  lane  in 
that  direction  and  take  a position  near 
the  end.  If  the  rabbit  doesn’t  appear, 
I’ll  listen  longer  and  move  according  to 
the  dog  music  and  make  other  stands. 
Sooner  or  later  he’s  likely  to  appear 
within  range. 

Never  wait  in  the  middle  of  any  farm 
lane.  I’ve  done  that  unthinkingly  more 

WHEN  THE  season  opens  the  weather 
is  frequently  excellent  and  the  rabbits 
are  mostly  in  weedfields.  Later,  with  the 
weather  going  bad,  cottontails  head  for 
brushy  areas,  thickets  and  dense  briars. 
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than  once  and  had  a rabbit  bounce  free 
of  the  weeds,  see  me  instantly  and  dive 
back  into  cover  before  I could  even 
shoulder  the  shotgun.  Now  I stand  just 
slightly  hidden  within  the  opposite 
edge  of  any  lane  and  have  an  easy  shot 
if  I remember  to  raise  the  gun  slowly. 
Many  hunters  don’t  give  cottontails 
credit  for  being  alert  and  having  quick 
reflexes,  but  any  prey  animal  that 
survives  foxes,  hawks,  and  owls  for 
months  is  going  to  be  watchful.  With  a 
dog  behind  him,  even  more  so. 

Uncomfortable 

Later  in  the  season,  with  the 
weather  going  bad  and  bitter  winds, 
sleet  and  sudden  snowfalls  turning  up 
occasionally,  rabbits  get  uncomfort- 
able in  weedfields.  Grass  does  little  to 
break  the  wind  and  protect  against 
rain  or  snow,  so  they  head  for  brushy 
areas,  thickets  and  dense  briars  where 
they  can  hole  up.  In  situations  like 
these  you'll  need  other  tactics. 

In  an  ordinary  woodlot  with  mixed 
cover  and  brushpiles  I might  wait  more 
or  less  where  I am  if  the  dog  jumps  a 
rabbit  and  it  doesn’t  see  me.  It  might 
very  well  circle  back  within  range.  But 
if  I kick  one  out  or  get  a shot  and  miss, 
it  isn’t  likely  to  come  near,  at  least  for  a 
circle  or  two.  When  that  happens  I 
look  around  instantly.  Where  will  it 
go?  Where  should  I stand  for  a shot? 

I’ll  listen  just  long  enough  to  deter- 
mine which  direction  it’s  going  to  turn, 
then  move  quietly  that  way.  If  the 
woods  has  little  ground  cover,  I'll  sim- 
ply take  a stand  partially  behind  a tree 
and  wait.  On  a quiet  day  you  can  usu- 
ally hear  a rabbit  coming  or  see  it  long 
before  it  gets  to  you.  Then  just  raise 
that  shotgun  carefully  and  wait  for  a 
likely  shot. 

If  there’s  dense  brush  or  blowdowns, 
treetops,  or  a heavy  thicket  of  briars 
and  trash  in  its  path,  count  on  any  rab- 
bit to  head  directly  for  it.  They  love  to 
hop  inside  such  cover  and  lay  a confus- 
ing, overlapping  trail  that’ll  slow  down 
a dog.  So  take  a stand  in  front  of  such 
places.  It’s  vital  to  get  the  animal  be- 
fore he  reaches  such  protection,  so 


making  your  stand  behind  it,  hoping  to 
take  him  when  he  comes  out,  is  silly. 
Standing  in  front  of  the  thick  stuff  is 
what  gets  you  game. 

I look  for  bottlenecks  too,  after  a 
rabbit  jumps,  because  if  there’s  any- 
thing remotely  surefire  in  cottontail 
hunting,  it’s  taking  a stand  at  a bottle- 
neck. These  are  places  where  a section 
of  woods  pinches  in  to  form  a narrow 
neck  or  a field  of  brush  narrows 
abruptly.  I keep  an  eye  open  for  these 
whenever  I’m  hunting  and  file  them 
away  for  future  reference. 

One  such  spot  on  a favorite  farm 
converts  a huge,  brushy  area  into  a 
dumbbell  shape  with  a neck  only  six  or 
eight  feet  wide  and  right  against  a deep 
creek.  When  a rabbit  is  jumped  in  one 
section  it’ll  almost  invariably  run  that 
neck  into  the  other  field  and  back 
again.  So  whenever  my  beagle  opens 
up  I head  for  the  neck,  step  out  in  the 
field  far  enough  to  rnsure  a properly 
opened  pattern  and  wait  patiently  for 
the  rabbit’s  arrival.  I seldom  wait  long. 

Plenty  of  other  tactics  will  help 
weight  down  your  game  bag,  and  one 
is  to  simply  plan  for  rabbits  that 
haven’t  yet  jumped.  For  example,  a 
brushpile  up  ahead  might  harbor  some 
game,  so  you  stop  a moment  to  look  it 
over.  Is  there  a good  escape  route  on 
one  side?  Move  that  way.  When  you 
send  the  dog  in,  it’s  a fairly  sure  thing 
any  rabbit  will  go  out  away  from  it, 
and  if  you’re  standing  in  the  protected 
running  spot  the  animal  is  forced  to 
head  out  through  open  woods.  You’ve 
got  a good  shot. 

If  a downed  tree  with  plenty  of  limbs 
or  a small  bulldozed  pile  lies  ahead,  let 
the  dog  hunt  it  out  while  you  ease 
around  to  the  far  end.  More  than  once 
I’ve  had  my  beagle  give  tongue  in  such 
a spot,  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  ready, 
then  had  a rabbit  bounce  right  past 
me.  But  if  you  stay  behind  your  beagle 
while  it  works  out  such  likely  cover, 
you'll  usually  have  little  more  than  a 
glimpse  at  a powderpuff  as  it  races  out 
the  far  side. 

I favor  a dog  that  works  close,  and 
I’d  never  hunt  alone  with  one  that 
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ranges  even  50  yards.  It’s  nice  to  hear 
dog  music  and  I hear  plenty,  but  I’d 
rather  have  a cottontail  or  two  in  my 
game  pocket  than  listen  to  a beagle 
yelp.  A close  hunting  dog  will  jump 
most  rabbits  within  range,  and  it 
doesn’t  bother  me  a bit  to  take  one  on 
the  jump. 

I still  frequently  hunt  hilly  country, 
and  while  a rabbit  will  go  whichever 
way  is  necessary  to  get  away,  they  do 
have  a tendency  to  run  uphill.  So  I like 
to  position  myself  a little  above  my 
hard  working  dog.  I’ve  often  had  my 
beagle  start  acting  interested  in  a bot- 
tom swale,  then  had  a rabbit  shoot  out 
and  race  up  the  hill  past  me.  If  I’d  been 
behind  the  dog  or  on  the  lower  side,  I’d 
have  had  a poor  shot  or  none  at  all. 

Not  so  Productive 

Hunting  in  a one-man,  one-dog  sit- 
uation obviously  isn’t  as  productive  as 
working  with  a group,  although  your 
individual  bag  is  sure  to  be  higher.  And 
there  are  temptations  that  can  drop 
your  tally  at  day’s  end.  One  is  an  occa- 
sional overpowering  urge  to  switch 
stands  once  you’ve  selected  one.  You  or 
the  dog  jumps  a rabbit,  you  shoot  or 
not  as  the  situation  demands,  then  it 
circles  half  out  of  hearing.  There’s  a 
good  spot  over  there  and  the  rabbit  is 
circling  to  the  left,  so  you  head  for  it. 

Then  the  dog  tells  you  it’s  heading 
another  way,  or  the  rabbit  has  circled 
again  before  returning.  Or  your  beagle 
is  moping  around  way  over  there  in  a 
dense  blowdown.  What  do  you  do? 
Move  or  stay?  It  can  be  a real  tempta- 
tion to  move  when  the  sounds  are  far 
off,  but  keep  in  mind  that  when  a slow 
moving  dog  is  barking  here,  its  quarry 
is  usually  quite  a distance  ahead.  And 
you’ll  make  a lot  of  noise  hurrying  over 
twigs  and  dead  leaves  to  reach  another 
spot. 

I’ve  made  such  a mistake  several 
times,  and  had  the  dog  approach  to 

THESE  TACTICS  won’t  work  every  time. 
But  if  you  follow  them  and  are  ready  to 
make  any  moves  necessary  to  set  up  an 
ambush,  you’re  sure  to  up  your  bag. 


within  50  yards  of  my  original  stand, 
then  turn  abruptly  and  head  away. 
Cottontails  see  and  hear  very  well,  so 
doubtless  had  seen  me  traveling  and 
quietly  slipped  elsewhere.  Stay  put,  at 
least  until  the  rabbit  is  past  you,  then 
when  it’s  just  starting  another  circle, 
choose  a new  stand  if  you  wish. 

The  above  tactics  won’t  work  every 
time.  I’ve  had  rabbits  pass  three  or  four 
times  in  tall  weeds,  then  when  I finally 
moved  out  of  a lane  to  hunt  for  a thin 
spot,  had  them  cross  that  lane.  I’ve  seen 
them  run  downhill  too,  and  darn  near 
trample  my  beagle  in  a brushpile  in- 
stead of  hurrying  out  the  far  end.  Or 
hole  up  just  at  the  crucial  moment  or 
escape  into  eighty  acres  of  standing 
corn  when  I’m  blocking  the  only  likely 
route. 

But  if  you’ll  follow  the  tactics  listed 
above,  consider  where  jumped  rabbits 
are  likely  to  head,  look  constantly  for 
likely  stands,  and  be  ready  to  make  any 
moves  necessary  to  set  up  an  ambush, 
you’re  sure  to  up  your  bag.  Maybe  by  a 
factor  of  two  or  three. 
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The  Sugar  Maple 

By  Karl  J.  Power 

THE  SUGAR  MAPLE,  also  known  as 
the  hard  or  rock  maple,  is  a predomi- 
nant hardwood  in  Pennsylvania. 

Of  moderate  growth  rate,  it  reaches  an 
average  height  of  60  to  80  feet.  The  root 
system  is  generally  shallow  and  wide- 
spreading,  but  can  also  be  deep  if  soil 
conditions  are  favorable.  The  sugar  maple 
thrives  in  fertile,  well  drained  soil,  but  will 
also  do  well  in  less  desirable  soils. 

Mature  trees  average  2-3  feet  in  diam- 
eter. Bark  of  younger  trees  is  dark  brown, 
turning  gray  as  the  tree  ages. 

Seeds  appear  in  spring  just  after  the 
bright  yellow  blossoms  drop.  The  seeds 
are  attached  to  one-inch  U-shaped  wings 
and  pinwheel  to  the  ground.  Seedlings 
sprout  in  large  quantities  the  following 
spring.  Sugar  maples  also  appear  from 
root  sprouts.  Good  seed  years  run  in 
cycles  of  two  to  five  years. 

The  pointed  5-lobed  leaves  are  3-6 
inches  across.  Angles  between  leaf  lobes 
are  rounded,  unlike  the  sharp  angles  of 
the  red  and  silver  maples. 

Timber  value  of  the  sugar  maple  is  high, 
with  a wide  range  of  uses.  Hard  maple 
lumber  is  used  for  furniture  and  hardwood 
floors  of  singular  beauty.  The  sugar  maple 
has  been  called  “the  queen  of  firewoods.” 
The  logs  produce  a brilliant  flame  that  radi- 
ates much  heat,  and  the  fine  white  ashes 
are  easily  cleaned  out  of  your  fireplace. 


This  tree  is  most  popular  for  its  maple 
syrup  and  sugar.  In  early  spring,  with  snow 
often  still  on  the  ground,  the  sugar  maple 
can  be  tapped  for  its  high  sugar  content 
sap  by  inserting  a short  pipe  into  the  trunk 
some  four  feet  above  the  ground.  A bucket 
is  hung  to  catch  the  dripping  sap.  Often, 
hoses  will  be  run  from  a group  of  tapped 
trees  to  drain  into  a large  container.  On 
average,  thirty-two  gallons  of  maple  sap 
boil  down  to  one  gallon  of  maple  syrup  or 
eight  pounds  of  maple  sugar.  Maples  with 
high  sugar  content  sap  are  being  used  in 
tree  breeding  programs  to  create  high  pro- 
duction maple  orchards. 

Several  maple  syrup  festivals  are  held  in 
Pennsylvania  each  year.  A family  visit  to 
one  of  these  is  not  only  enjoyable,  but  also 
educational  to  both  young  and  old.  It 
would  be  an  excellent  activity  for  club, 
church  or  school  groups  to  attend.  Contact 
a county  agent  or  check  your  local  news- 
paper for  details  and  dates.  And  the  next 
time  you  eat  pancakes  and  pure  maple 
syrup,  think  of  the  sugar  maple  and  its 
many  benefits  to  man  and  wildlife. 
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Hunting  in  Northcentral 
Pennsylvania 

By  Harry  Merz 

IES,  Northcentral  Region 

STEEP  mountains,  deep  canyons, 
sycamores  reaching  ghostly  from 
meandering  stream  bottoms,  secluded 
wooded  valleys  and  ice  cold  streams 
characterize  Northcentral  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  commonwealth 
can  one  find  so  much  wild  land.  Each 
year  countless  thousands  of  sports- 
men—hunters,  hikers,  fishermen, 
backpackers  and  other  outdoor  enthu- 
siasts — visit  this,  the  big  woods  country 
of  the  Keystone  State. 

The  fact  that  the  Northcentral  is 
home  to  more  big  game  than  any  other 
region  is  no  secret  to  the  thousands  of 
hunters  who  converge  here  each  year 
for  deer,  turkeys  and  bear. 

The  changes  that  occur  in  many  of 


the  towns  in  the  Northcentral  when 
deer  season  arrives  are  almost  unbe- 
lievable. Take  Coudersport,  for  exam- 
ple. At  night  during  the  first  week  of 
deer  season,  the  streets  and  sidewalks 
look  like  downtown  Pittsburgh  during 
the  last  week  before  Christmas.  Stores, 
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restaurants,  hotels  and  motels  are 
jammed.  Galeton,  Wellsboro,  Empo- 
rium, Smethport,  Ridgway  . . . the 
hunters  flock  there,  too.  At  that  time  of 
the  year,  one  subject  is  on  everybody’s 
tongue  — deer  hunting.  And  for  good 
reason!  This  is  excellent  whitetail 
country,  unmatched  in  Pennsylvania 
or  perhaps  any  other  state.  While  not 
every  hunter  gets  his  buck  — or  antler- 
less deer  in  season  — there  is  high 
hunter  success  in  the  Northcentral. 

Ten  top-notch  big  game  counties 
make  up  the  Game  Commission’s 
Northcentral  Region:  Cameron,  Cen- 
tre, Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycom- 
ing, McKean,  Potter,  Tioga  and  Union. 
These  counties  annually  account  for  25 
to  30  percent  of  our  state’s  deer  harvest. 
Potter,  Tioga  and  Clearfield  counties 
sometimes  record  exceptionally  large 
harvests. 

The  north  country’s  rough  and  rug- 
ged mountains  and  large  stretches  of 
unbroken  forests  are  also  prime  black 
bear  habitat.  Each  year  over  half  — 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  two- 
thirds— of  our  state’s  bear  harvest 
occurs  in  this  region.  The  key  to  main- 
taining a good  bear  population  lies  in 
adequate  food  and  cover.  The  North- 
central  often  produces  a good  mixed 
mast  crop,  and  it  certainly  offers  the 
unsettled  territory  bruins  do  best  in. 

In  addition,  the  Northcentral  is 
Pennsylvania’s  leading  turkey  hunting 
area.  Wild  turkeys  are  plentiful 


throughout  the  entire  region,  with  Pot- 
ter, Tioga,  Elk  and  Cameron  being 
especially  good  turkey  producers.  It 
wasn’t  always  that  way,  though.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century  the  wild  turkey  had 
almost  vanished  from  this  state.  Log- 
ging and  farming  activities  had  de- 
stroyed many  of  its  haunts,  and  unreg- 
ulated market  hunting  further  reduced 
its  numbers.  By  1900,  turkeys  could  be 
found  in  Pennsylvania  only  on  our  most 
remote  mountains  in  the  southcentral 
part  of  the  state.  But  now,  thanks  to 
sound  law  enforcement,  the  successful 
trap  and  transfer  of  wild  birds,  and  the 
continued  development  of  turkey  habi- 
tat, these  birds  are  thriving  in  Pennsyl- 
vania again  — and  they’re  more  wary 
than  ever. 

The  gray  squirrel  is  another  standout 
game  species  in  the  Northcentral. 
Tioga,  Potter,  northern  Lycoming, 
Cameron,  northern  Clinton  and  Mc- 
Kean are  good  squirrel  hunting  areas, 
although  the  remaining  areas  have  am- 
ple grays,  too.  The  black  squirrel,  a 
melanistic  color  phase  of  the  gray,  is 
seen  frequently  in  the  northland  and 
adds  interesting  variety  to  any  small 
game  bag.  There  are  very  few  fox 
squirrels  in  the  Northcentral. 

Grouse  call  the  Northcentral  home, 
too.  Timber  management  practices  on 
State  Game  Lands  and  State  Forests 
are  designed  to  benefit  our  state  bird 
and  many  other  kinds  of  brush-loving 
wildlife. 

Rabbits  are  not  especially  plentiful 
in  the  big  woods  country,  but  in  the 
rural  areas  of  McKean,  Tioga,  Union, 
southern  Lycoming,  southern  Clear- 
field and  southern  Centre  counties  cot- 
tontails can  be  found.  A few  snowshoe 
hares  inhabit  certain  areas  in  Lycom- 
ing, Clinton,  Cameron  and  Tioga 
counties,  although  better  populations 
of  these  animals  are  found  in  the 
Northeast  Region. 

THE  NORTHCENTRAL  Region  is  a ha- 
ven for  black  bears  and  bear  hunters. 
The  region  annually  accounts  for  over 
half— and  sometimes  as  many  as  two- 
thirds— of  our  state’s  bear  harvest. 
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STATE  GAME  LANDS  IN 

NORTHCENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

County 

Tract 

Nearest  Town 

Acreage 

Game 

Cameron 

14 

Emporium 

12,963 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

Clearfield 

77 

DuBois 

3,038 

Deer,  Rabbit,  Squirrel,  Bear 

78 

Bigler 

721 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

87 

Irishtown 

1,124 

Deer,  Turkey,  Grouse 

90 

Goshen 

3,957 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

93 

Sabula 

4,876 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

94 

Lecontes  Mills 

2,108 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

98 

Burly 

1,169 

Deer,  Turkey,  Rabbit 

120 

Irvona 

2,979 

Deer,  Rabbit,  Grouse 

Centre 

33 

Philipsburg 

16,585 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

60 

G inter 

6,767 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

92 

Howard 

5,171 

Deer,  Turkey,  Squirrel 

100 

Pine  Glen 

17,019 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

103 

Snow  Shoe 

8,993 

Deer,  Turkey,  Grouse 

176 

State  College 

6,955 

Deer,  Rabbit,  Grouse,  Turkey 

295 

Nittany 

2,787 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

Clinton 

89 

Farrandville 

10,571 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

255 

Beech  Creek 

2,083 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

295 

Lamar 

10,072 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

Elk 

25 

Johnsonburg 

23,136 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

28 

Hallton 

8,172 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

34 

Medix  Run 

3,744 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

44 

Portland  Mills 

23,995 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

293 

Rathbun 

2,284 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

Lycoming 

68 

Cedar  Run 

3,034 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

75 

English  Center 

25,447 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

114 

Whitepine 

2,881 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

126 

Duboistown 

592 

Deer,  Squirrel,  Rabbit 

133 

Trout  Run 

2,521 

Deer,  Turkey,  Squirrel 

134 

Proctor 

4,136 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

252 

Allenwood 

3,018 

Deer,  Grouse,  Waterfowl,  Rabbit 

298 

Warrensville 

1,140 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

McKean 

30 

Betula 

11,572 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

61 

Port  Allegany 

8,195 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

62 

Mt.  Jewett 

1,333 

Deer,  Rabbit 

301 

Eldred 

480 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

Potter 

59 

Roulette 

6,786 

Deer,  Turkey,  Grouse 

64 

Galeton 

8,221 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

204 

Coudersport 

4,028 

Deer,  Turkey,  Grouse,  Squirrel 

Tioga 

37 

Tioga 

13,232 

Deer,  Turkey,  Grouse,  Squirrel 

208 

Gaines 

8,861 

Deer,  Turkey,  Bear 

268 

Draper 

2,394 

Deer,  Turkey,  Rabbit 

Union 

193 

Winfield 

323 

Deer,  Rabbit,  Squirrel 

201 

Mifflinburg 

269 

Deer,  Rabbit,  Pheasant 

The  Northcentral  is  not  generally 
considered  good  ring-necked  pheasant 
country.  Only  a few  areas  in  southern 
Lycoming,  Union,  southern  Centre 
and  Clearfield  counties  are  considered 
fair  for  ringnecks. 

Woodcock  hunting  is  good  in  the 


Northcentral  only  when  migratory 
flights  come  through  the  area.  Hunters 
sometimes  find  woodcock  hotspots  in 
Bald  Eagle  Valley  in  Centre  County, 
Bennett’s  Valley  in  Elk  and  Cameron 
counties,  and  parts  of  southern  Clear- 
field and  northern  and  eastern  Tioga 
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SAFETY  ZONE  PROGRAM 
IN  NORTHCENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 


County 

Acreage 

Number  of 
Tracts 

Cameron 

7,154 

48 

Centre 

28,522 

170 

Clearfield 

18,509 

125 

Clinton 

2,136 

18 

Elk 

6,599 

36 

Lycoming 

15,975 

107 

McKean 

51,027 

268 

Potter 

3,563 

24 

Tioga 

29,211 

122 

Union 

2,694 

22 

County.  When  fall  timberdoodle 
flights  wing  southward,  sportsmen 
may  find  real  action  in  partly  drained 
swamplands  or  brushy  stream  bot- 
toms. 

Dove  hunting  is  spotty  throughout 
the  region.  Lycoming,  Union,  south- 
ern Clinton  and  Centre  counties  sup- 
port some  dove  populations,  and  fair  to 
good  shooting  can  often  be  found  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  season. 

Woodchuck  hunters  will  find  that 
the  farmed  areas  of  all  ten  northern 
counties  produce  chucks.  Further- 
more, because  this  region  is  still  rela- 
tively undeveloped,  more  long  range 
varmint  shooting  opportunities  exist 
here  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
state. 

Waterfowl  hunting  opportunities  in 
the  Northcentral  are  limited,  with  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
from  Lock  Haven  through  Union 
County  one  of  the  better  producers. 
There  are  also  some  beaver  ponds 
throughout  the  region  that  offer  good 
but  limited  duck  hunting  potential. 
State  Game  Lands  44,  28  and  34  in  Elk 
and  McKean  counties  and  areas  on  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  containing 
Game  Commission-built  water  im- 
poundments may  provide  good  duck 
hunting.  Local  lakes  and  flood  control 
dams  also  harbor  some  waterfowl. 

As  in  most  other  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, raccoons  are  both  plentiful  and 
underharvested.  These  furbearing 
game  animals  are  sought  by  trappers 


and  also  provide  good  sport  when 
hunted  with  hounds. 

Although  many  Pennsylvanians 
don't  know  it,  the  Northcentral  is  also 
the  land  of  the  “wapiti,”  the  Indian 
name  for  elk.  Descended  from  individ- 
uals released  early  this  century,  a small 
herd  of  these  big  animals  lives  in  the 


FARM  GAME  COOPERATIVE 
PROGRAM  IN 

NORTHCENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 


County 

Acreage 

Number  of 
Farms 

Centre 

32,783 

202 

Clearfield 

24,950 

263 

Clinton 

56,520 

401 

Lycoming 

15,481 

152 

Potter 

64,509 

357 

Tioga 

20,605 

143 

Union 

33,242 

337 

area  where  Cameron,  Clearfield  and 
Elk  counties  meet.  The  elk  are  occa- 
sionally seen  in  Hicks  Run,  Dents  Run, 
Trout  Run,  Medix  Run  and  on  State 
Game  Lands  14. 

Heavily  Forested 

A look  at  the  terrain  and  habitat  of 
Northcentral  Pennsylvania  explains 
why  this  region  is  excellent  big  game 
hunting  country,  and  why  rabbits, 
pheasants  and  other  farmland  game 
species  are  not  as  plentiful  here  as  in 
other  regions. 

There  are  two  definite  geographic 
areas  in  the  Northcentral.  In  the  west- 
ern part  are  a high  plateau  and  heavy 
forests  cut  by  the  Allegheny  and  Clar- 
ion River  systems.  This  area  includes 
the  counties  of  McKean,  Elk,  Clear- 
field and  Centre.  The  central  and  east- 
ern parts  of  the  Northcentral  are  char- 
acterized by  steep  mountains  with 
deep  river  valleys  and  gorges.  This  is 
the  so-called  Black  Forest  country. 
Counties  in  this  area  are  Tioga,  Potter, 
Clinton,  Lycoming  and  upper  Union. 
This  is  also  called  the  Land  of  the  End- 
less Mountains.  Major  drainages  here 
are  Pine  Creek,  Susquehanna  River, 
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Lycoming  Creek,  Loyalsock  Creek, 
Penn’s  Creek,  Bald  Eagle  Creek  and 
the  Tioga  River. 

From  a point  between  the  communi- 
ties of  Gold  and  Coudersport  in  Potter 
County  all  drainage  to  the  east  goes  to 
the  Susquehanna  River,  to  the  west  into 
the  Allegheny  River,  and  to  the  north 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Heavy  forests,  steep  wooded  valleys 
and  drastically  varying  land  surface 
have  kept  much  of  the  Northcentral  in- 
accessible, and  civilization  is  only 
slowly  encroaching  upon  the  area.  The 
use  of  all-terrain-vehicles,  four-wheel- 
drives  and  snowmobiles,  combined 
with  access  roads  carved  into  hereto- 
fore trackless  areas,  may  affect  the 
area’s  wild  qualities  in  the  future. 


The  combination  of  big  woods  and 
high  whitetail  populations  has  created 
a sizable  deer  management  problem. 
During  the  ’20s  the  Northcentral's  tim- 
ber industry  created  ideal  deer  food 
when  the  big  trees  were  cut.  By  the 
’30s,  however,  the  new  crop  of  trees  in 
many  areas  had  matured  and  was  pro- 
ducing less  deer  food.  Unfortunately, 
at  the  same  time,  deer  were  multiply- 
ing at  a great  rate.  The  bad  winter  of 
1936  created  a food  problem  of  such 
magnitude  that  thousands  of  deer 
starved.  Since  that  time  the  Game 
Commission  has  been  trying  to  keep 
the  number  of  deer  in  balance  with 
available  food.  The  annual  antlerless 
deer  season  is  the  primary  tool  for  re- 
ducing the  herd  each  year.  Food  prob- 


County 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESOURCES 
LANDS  OPEN  TO  PUBLIC  HUNTING  IN 
NORTHCENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

Name  and  Location 

Acreage 
Open  to 
Hunting 

Cameron 

Sizerville  State  Park,  7 miles  NE  of  Emporium 

1,150 

Elk  State  Forest,  all  around  Emporium 

118,466 

Centre 

Black  Moshannon  State  Park,  9 miles  E of  Philipsburg 

on  Rte.  504 

1,500 

Moshannon  State  Forest,  E of  Philipsburg 

34,900 

Sproul  State  Forest,  N of  Snow  Shoe 

47,571 

Rothrock  State  Forest,  SE  of  State  College 

20,645 

Bald  Eagle  State  Forest,  E of  Potters  Mills 

38,319 

Clearfield 

Moshannon  State  Forest,  N and  W of  Clearfield 

97,460 

S.  B.  Elliott  State  Park,  10  miles  N of  Clearfield  on 
Rte.  153 

510 

Parker  Dam  State  Park,  15  miles  N of  Clearfield  off 
Rte.  153 

270 

Clinton 

Kettle  Creek  State  Park,  7 miles  NW  of  Westport 

700 

Sproul  State  Forest,  around  Renovo 

190,964 

Bald  Eagle  State  Forest,  E of  Mill  Hall 

53,083 

Tiadaghton  State  Forest,  N of  Rauchtown 

6,047 

Elk 

Elk  State  Forest,  NE  of  Johnsonburg 

36,115 

Moshannon  State  Forest,  SE  of  Medix  Run 

37,129 

Lycoming 

Tiadaghton  State  Forest,  Jersey  Mills  and  Ralston 

172,313 

McKean 

Susquehannock  State  Forest,  Clearmont  and  Crosby 

5,619 

Potter 

Susquehannock  State  Forest,  S of  Rte.  6 

266,599 

Lyman  Run  State  Park,  8 miles  W of  Galeton 

600 

Tioga 

Colton  Point  State  Park,  7 miles  S of  Ansonia 

350 

Leonard  Harrison  State  Park,  12  miles  W of 
Wellsboro  Park 

795 

Tioga  State  Forest,  Wellsboro  and  Blossburg 

148,940 

Union 

Bald  Eagle  State  Forest,  Laurelton 

57,766 
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lems  still  exist  to  some  degree  in  the 
counties  of  McKean,  Elk,  Potter, 
Tioga,  Clinton  and  Cameron.  These 
are  all  among  the  top  deer  producing 
counties  in  the  commonwealth. 

Most  of  the  Northcentral  is  open  to 
public  hunting.  Over  2,600,000  acres 
are  open  to  licensed  hunters  in  these 
ten  counties.  There  is  more  land  open 
to  public  hunting  here  than  in  many 
other  entire  states. 

There  are  44  tracts  of  State  Game 
Lands  in  Northcentral  Pennsylvania 
totaling  289,732  acres  (see  chart  for 
location,  acreage  and  game  species 
found  there).  Most  of  the  areas  offer 
good  deer,  bear  and  turkey  hunting. 

In  the  Game  Commission’s  Cooper- 
ative Farm  Game  Program  in  the  re- 
gion, 1855  farms  make  248,090  acres 
available  to  the  hunter.  All  he  needs  to 
do  is  ask  permission  to  hunt.  The  Game 
Commission’s  Safety  Zone  Program  in- 
cludes 940  tracts  totaling  165,390  acres 
open  to  hunters.  Both  these  programs 
are  based  on  signed  agreements  be- 
tween the  Game  Commission  and 
landowners.  They  are  identified  by  the 
white-with-black-letters  “safety  zone’’ 
signs  posted  at  the  edge  of  a 150-yard 
perimeter  around  houses  and  farm  out- 
buildings. The  Forest  Game  Coopera- 
tive Program  has  opened  over  363,000 


THE  SOLITUDE,  the  rugged  natural 
beauty,  and  the  sense  that  wild  lands 
still  exist  in  Pennsylvania  are  far  better 
enjoyed  firsthand  than  in  print.  Visit  the 
Northcentral  and  see  why. 

acres  of  large  private  forest  holdings  to 
hunting. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources  administers 
the  largest  public  holdings  in  the 
Northcentral.  A total  of  1,337,811  acres 
(see  chart  for  name,  location  and  acre- 
age) is  open  to  public  hunting  in  the 
State  Parks  and  State  Forests.  Safety 
zones  within  these  lands  are  closed  to 
hunting  to  protect  those  using  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Among  the  public  hunting  areas  in 
the  Northcentral  is  the  eastern  half 
of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  The 
western  half  lies  in  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s Northwest  Region.  The  total  Na- 
tional Forest  area  is  471,081  acres,  with 
240,336  acres  in  the  Northcentral.  The 
Allegheny  National  Forest  is  home  to 
deer,  bear,  turkey  and  grouse.  Game 
Commission  Land  Management  per- 
sonnel help  Forest  Service  employes 
manage  the  Allegheny  for  wildlife. 

In  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Game  Com- 
mission manages  over  2400  acres  of 
land  on  these  Corps  projects:  Sayers 
Dam  (Centre  County),  Curwensville 
Dam  (Clearfield  County)  and  A.  R. 
Bush  Dam  (Clinton  County). 

Another  place  worth  mentioning  is 
the  Game  Commission’s  Howard  Nur- 
sery in  Centre  County,  where  over  five 
million  shrubs  and  seedlings  are  grown 
each  year  and  then  transplanted  state- 
wide for  wildlife  food  and  cover. 

It  would  be  tough  — maybe  down- 
right impossible  — for  a single  article  to 
do  justice  to  the  truly  great  country 
found  in  Northcentral  Pennsylvania. 
The  solitude,  the  rugged,  natural 
beauty  and  the  sense  that  wild  lands 
still  exist  in  Pennsylvania  are,  like  the 
hunting,  far  better  enjoyed  firsthand 
than  in  print.  It’s  good  country.  In  fact, 
Potter  Countians  have  nicknamed  their 
home  “God’s  Country,”  and  maybe  it 
is. 
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Think  Like  a Squirrel 

By  Ken  Olenderski 


SQUIRREL  HUNTING  has  changed 
in  recent  years.  Most  of  my  squir- 
rel hunting  partners  say  bushytail 
numbers  have  declined  since  the  gypsy 
moth  arrived,  and  I’m  inclined  to 
agree. 

Since  1970  the  gypsy  moth  has  defo- 
liated millions  of  acres  of  forestland  in 
Pennsylvania.  So  far,  most  of  the  seri- 
ously affected  woodlands  are  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  state,  but  oak  forests 
in  western  counties  are  gradually  be- 
coming infested,  too. 

After  one  year  of  defoliation,  oak 
mortality  in  a timber  stand  will  rarely 
exceed  20  percent,  which  is  not  too 
severe.  If  that  same  stand  is  stripped  of 
foliage  for  two  or  three  consecutive 
years,  however,  oak  losses  can  exceed 
50  percent.  And  even  though  healthy 
trees  can  sprout  new  leaves  after  re- 
peated defoliations,  it  takes  several 
years  before  they  can  start  producing 
mast  again.  Consequently,  annual 
acorn  crops  can  no  longer  be  taken  for 
granted,  and  bagging  a limit  of  bushy- 
tails  is  more  of  a challenge  than  ever 
before. 

Although  locating  a plentiful  supply 
of  grays  is  tougher  than  it  used  to  be. 
Game  Commission  surveys  show  that 
the  annual  squirrel  harvests  have  re- 
mained fairly  stable  over  the  past  15 
years.  Good  hunting  still  exists,  but  it 
takes  preseason  scouting  and  the  ability 
to  think  like  a squirrel  to  be  successful. 

Scouting  is,  indeed,  the  most  impor- 
tant prerequisite  for  a successful  sea- 
son. For  example,  some  rural  woodlots 
will  be  stripped  of  foliage  while  others 
nearby  are  never  touched  by  the  hun- 
gry caterpillars.  In  mountainous  re- 

CONIFER  SEEDS  are  one  of  the  most 
important  squirrel  foods  I can  think  of. 
So  whenever  the  acorn  crop  is  sparse, 
check  for  squirrels  around  pine,  fir  and 
spruce  trees. 


gions  some  ridges  — or  parts  of  a 
ridge  — will  be  defoliated,  while  other 
sections  are  not.  The  thing  to  remem- 
ber is  that  the  defoliation  pattern  will 
change  every  year  as  the  local  gypsy 
moth  populations  fluctuate. 

June  is  probably  the  best  month  to 
start  scouting.  Defoliated  areas  can  be 
seen  easily  from  the  road  at  that  time, 
and  a walk  through  potential  hunting 
areas  will  tell  you  whether  there  will  be 
any  acorns  in  the  fall.  I spend  a few 
days  every  summer  trying  to  locate 
woodlands  that  escape  defoliation  be- 
cause that  is  where  the  nutcrackers  will 
be  most  abundant. 

I’ll  never  forget  my  first  hunting  ex- 
cursion after  gypsy  moths  had  invaded 
my  favorite  squirrel  hunting  spot.  Al- 
though the  trees  had  been  completely 
defoliated  in  the  spring,  they  had 
sprouted  new  leaves  by  midsummer. 
When  October  arrived  everything 
seemed  normal.  The  hillsides  were 
ablaze  with  autumn’s  fiery  foliage  and, 
as  usual,  I was  anxious  to  go  squirrel 
hunting. 
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On  opening  day  I hiked  into  the 
woods  well  before  sunrise.  I hadn’t 
bothered  to  check  the  specific  area  be- 
cause acorns  had  always  been  plentiful 
there  — as  were  squirrels.  But  as  the  sun 
crept  over  the  horizon  there  was  no 
scampering  in  the  treetops,  only  the 
cheerful  chatter  of  birds  as  they  flitted 
from  tree  to  tree. 

After  a half-hour  of  patient  waiting 
I decided  to  move,  and  that’s  when  I 
noticed  that  the  only  acorns  on  the 
ground  were  last  year’s  unpalatable 
leftovers.  I tried  stillhunting  for  awhile 
but  saw  only  two  squirrels  and  neither 
one  was  close  enough  to  shoot  at.  So, 
for  the  first  time  ever,  I left  the  woods 
on  opening  day  without  the  satisfying 
weight  of  a few  bushytails  in  my  game- 
bag. 

That  unsuccessful  hunt  occurred 
several  years  ago  but  it  still  serves  as  a 
reminder  that  preseason  scouting  is  im- 
portant-even for  squirrel  hunting. 

Another  way  to  put  more  squirrels  in 
your  freezer  involves  learning  to  iden- 
tify other  squirrel  foods  besides  acorns 
and  hickory  nuts.  Although  those  two 
items  rank  high  on  the  menu,  a hungry 
bushytails  diet  includes  many  other 
edibles,  especially  when  gypsy  moth 
defoliation  prevents  mast  production. 

Conifer  seeds  are  one  of  the  most 
important  squirrel  foods  I can  think  of. 
Conifers  (evergreen  trees  such  as  pine, 
fir  and  spruce)  produce  their  seeds  in 
cones,  and  each  cone  contains  a dozen 
or  more  seeds.  Squirrels  can  easily  ex- 
tract these  little  tidbits,  so  whenever 
the  acorn  crop  is  sparse,  check  for 
squirrels  around  mature  pine  trees.  If 
they  are  feeding  on  conifer  seeds  you 
will  find  plenty  of  shredded  pine  cones 
under  the  trees. 

All  In  Pines 

Another  good  spot  to  hunt  is  where 
hardwood  stands  border  abandoned 
fields  grown  up  in  Jack  pine.  One 
morning  my  brother  and  I hunted  such 
a spot  and  we  shot  11  grays  — all  in  the 
pines  and  all  feeding  on  conifer  seeds. 

Dogwood  berries  are  another  squir- 
rel food  many  hunters  don’t  consider. 
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The  trick  is  to  find  a place  where  there 
is  an  abundance  of  these  small  shade- 
tolerant  trees.  Dogwoods  are  most 
abundant  on  deep,  rich,  moist  soils 
commonly  found  along  upland  streams 
or  on  moist,  north-facing  slopes.  The 
trees  are  small,  rarely  more  than  25  feet 
tall;  and  at  a height  of  10  feet  or  so 
the  trunk  breaks  up  into  several  wide- 
spreading  branches  that  result  in  a low 
dense  crown.  The  bright  red  berries 
grow  in  clusters  and  ripen  in  early  fall. 
The  berries  generally  don’t  last  long, 
however,  because  squirrels  and  other 
animals  clean  them  up  in  a hurry. 

Until  last  year  I had  never  consid- 
ered poplar  seeds  to  be  an  important 
wildlife  food.  But  after  I shot  two 
squirrels  out  of  a big  poplar.  I’ll  not 
overlook  that  species  anymore.  Like 
most  streambottom  poplars,  that  tree 
was  large  in  diameter  and  very  tall.  In 
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SQUIRRELS  might  not  be  as  plentiful  in 
some  places  as  they  used  to  be,  but 
outstanding  hunting  still  exists.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  look  at  the  habitat  from  a 
new  perspective  and  think  like  a squir- 
rel. 

fact,  the  squirrels  were  so  high  that  I 
couldn’t  even  hear  them  munching  on 
the  seed  pods.  It  was  dozens  of  winged 
poplar  seeds  fluttering  to  the  ground 
that  aroused  my  suspicions.  Two  shots; 
two  squirrels. 

Before  the  season  ended,  I returned 
to  hunt  that  streambottom  several 
times  because  it  contained  several  large 
poplars  laden  with  seed  pods.  In  addi- 
tion to  shooting  several  more  bushytails 
there,  I learned  a valuable  lesson  about 
what  these  critters  will  eat. 

Farm  woodlots,  of  course,  are  prime 
squirrel  habitat  because,  next  to  acorns 
and  hickory  nuts,  squirrels  like  corn 
better  than  anything.  Before  corn  pick- 
ing time  arrives,  squirrels  will  actually 
climb  right  up  the  stalks  to  feed  on  the 
ears.  And  often,  after  they’ve  con- 
sumed their  fill,  they  will  pluck  off  an 
ear  and  carry  it  into  the  woods.  I’ve 
even  watched  squirrels  bury  whole  ears 
under  the  leaves  the  same  way  they 
bury  acorns. 

After  the  crop  is  harvested,  grays 
will  venture  into  a cornfield  for  quite 


some  distance  to  look  for  broken  ears 
that  escaped  the  picking  process.  So 
don’t  overlook  farm  woodlots  next  to  a 
cornfield.  They  are  excellent  places  to 
hunt. 

Not  long  ago  I was  reminded  of  just 
how  attractive  a cornfield  is  to  a hun- 
gry squirrel.  It  was  a Saturday,  and  I 
was  unable  to  get  into  the  woods  before 
daylight.  A few  chores  kept  me  at  home 
until  midmorning,  but  by  10:30  I was 
turning  my  pickup  off  the  blacktop 
onto  a farm  lane  that  ran  between  a 
large  woodlot  and  an  unharvested 
cornfield.  Before  I reached  the  woods 
at  the  far  corner  of  the  field  — about 
200  yards  away  — several  squirrels 
sprinted  out  of  the  standing  corn  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  woods.  I could 
hardly  wait  to  get  out  of  the  truck  and 
start  hunting. 

During  the  late  small  game  season  I 
like  to  hunt  around  grapevine  tangles. 
The  dried,  raisin-like  fruits  stubbornly 
clinging  to  the  vines  may,  when  other 
foods  are  buried  under  snow,  be  the 
only  food  available.  Grapevine  patches 
attract  grouse  hunters  like  magnets, 
but  most  squirrel  hunters  ignore  these 
tangles  because  the  trees  they’re  grow- 
ing on  are  often  stunted  and  covered 
with  vines.  If  there  are  a few  den  trees 
nearby,  however,  you  can  be  sure  the 
squirrels  will  take  advantage  of  this 
late- winter  food  supply.  It  doesn't  hap- 
pen every  time,  but  I often  take  three  or 
four  grays  on  an  afternoon  hunt,  just 
by  concentrating  on  grapevine  tangles. 
Try  it  some  time. 

The  gypsy  moth  is  changing  Penn's 
Woods,  much  to  the  dismay  of  foresters 
and  landowners.  For  sportsmen,  how- 
ever, the  gray  squirrel  is  an  adaptable 
and  prolific  critter.  They  might  not  be 
as  plentiful  in  some  places  as  they  used 
to  be,  but  we  still  have  outstanding 
squirrel  hunting  here  in  Pennsylvania. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  habitat 
from  a new  perspective  and  think  like  a 
squirrel.  A hungry  squirrel! 
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SEPTEMBER’S  BIRD 


By  Nick  Sisley 


MY  LIFE  sort  of  centers  around 
shotguns.  My  wife  would  say, 
“Leave  out  the  ‘sort  of’!”  When  Sep- 
tember arrives,  shotguns,  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  are  spelled  d-o-v-e-s  and 
boy  am  I ready  for  them.  I’m  not  alone, 
either.  Shotgunners  across  the  state 
have  been  waiting  to  get  down  to  busi- 
ness with  live  targets  for  months. 

I’ve  shot  a few  doves  with  pumps, 
more  than  a few  with  side-by-sides, 
and  plenty  with  over-unders  and  auto- 
loaders. I’ve  limited  out  with  12s,  20s, 
28s  and  even  410s.  I’ve  shot  ’em  on  hot 
days,  cold  days,  sunny  days,  rainy  days 
and  about  everything  in  between.  I’ve 
killed  a limit  in  as  little  as  20  minutes, 
but  also  have  stayed  out  from  noon  till 
sunset  and  never  fired  a shot.  I’ve  killed 
bird  after  bird  in  a row,  then  experi- 
enced slumps  when  I couldn’t  have 
knocked  one  from  the  sky  if  someone 
had  offered  me  a million  dollars  to  do 
so. 

Although  Pennsylvanians  have  been 


hunting  doves  for  decades,  it  wasn't 
until  the  early  70s  that  the  game  bird 
started  to  gain  in  popularity.  Since 
then  it  seems  every  September  finds 
more  and  more  shooters  sampling  this 
most  challenging  target.  Such  is  the 
case  in  many  other  states,  too.  In  the 
1950s  and  ’60s  it  was  probably  the  cot- 
tontail rabbit  that  had  more  lead  shot 
flung  its  way  than  any  other  single 
game  animal.  These  days  the  dove  has 
that  distinction  — hands  down. 

No  Other  Game  Bird 

Why  have  doves  become  so  popular? 
Mainly  because  they’ve  become  so 
plentiful.  But  why  is  that?  The  dove  is 
one  bird  that  has  profited  from  today’s 
clean  farming  practices.  No  other 
game  bird  or  animal  in  our  state  can 
make  that  claim.  Doves  need  trees  for 
nesting  and  resting,  but  most  any  kind 
of  tree  will  do;  they  don’t  need  fence- 
rows.  Early  hayfield  mowing  doesn’t 
harm  them  a bit.  They  seem  to  do  well 
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around  grain  fields  — corn,  wheat,  sor- 
ghum, oats  and  others.  They  love  it  if 
those  fields  have  lots  of  weed  seeds  as 
bonus  foodstuffs,  but  they’ll  get  by  fine 
if  there's  hardly  a weed  around. 

Because  food  is  so  abundant  in  our 
state  and  most  others,  doves  tend  to  be 
in  excellent  health.  When  that  happens 
it  seems  their  reproductive  capacity  in- 
creases correspondingly.  On  April  30 
last  spring  I flushed  a male  and  female 
dove  from  my  yard.  I wondered  why 
they  sat  so  tight  as  I was  within  six  feet 
of  them  before  they  took  wing.  One 
step  later  a tiny  dove  clumsily  lifted  off 
the  ground.  Obviously,  that  pair  of 
doves  had  begun  nesting  about  four 
weeks  earlier.  Doves  don’t  seem  to  have 
larger  clutches  when  they’re  particu- 
larly healthy.  Two  eggs  per  nest  is  the 
norm.  The  reason  they’re  so  prolific  is 
that  they  start  the  nesting  cycle  over  as 
soon  as  one  brood  fledges.  Not  only  do 
healthy  doves  have  hatches  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  but  some 
doves  have  three  hatches  and  maybe 
more.  As  a consequence,  shotgunners 
have  plenty  of  targets  come  September. 

And  what  a test  they  are.  Fellas  with 

LEN  REEVES  watches  for  doves  wing- 
ing along  a fencerow.  Intercepting  the 
gray  darters  as  they  travel  between 
roosting,  feeding  and  watering  areas  is 
a productive  way  to  hunt  them. 


little  experience  around  shotguns  can 
be  embarrassed  by  this  long-winged, 
quick-darting,  always-active  flyer. 
Doves  often  have  the  most  experienced 
of  wingshots  eating  humble  pie.  On 
a turkey  hunt  in  South  Carolina  last 
spring  I was  with  buddy  Coot  Wooten. 
Coot  holds  several  dove  shoots  every 
fall  at  his  Hickory  Creek  Quail  Club, 
which  is  situated  down  in  the  low 
country,  not  all  that  far  from  Charles- 
ton. He  had  heard  about  a local  being  a 
hotshot  with  a scattergun.  Coot  kept 
inviting  the  guy  out  to  one  of  his  dove 
shoots,  but  was  always  turned  down. 
Coot  was  beginning  to  wonder  if  the 
bloke  really  was  good. 

Finally,  the  hotshot  showed  up  at 
a Wooten  dove  outing  last  September. 
Coot  was  impressed.  He  watched  him 
knock  12  doves  from  the  sky  with  14 
shots  from  a Model  42  Winchester. 
That’s  a 410,  in  case  you  didn’t  already 
know. 

As  mentioned,  I’ve  bagged  limits  of 
doves  with  a 410,  but  never  with  as  few 
as  14  shots.  The  type  of  410  I like  for 
doves  is  one  many  of  you  might  not  be 
familiar  with,  so  I'll  explain.  The  rage 
among  competitive  skeet  shooters  for 
almost  10  years  now  has  been  a 12- 
gauge  over-under  fitted  with  special 
high-strength  aluminum  skeet  tubes. 
These  tubes  run  the  full  length  of  the 
gun’s  barrels.  They’re  so  precisely  ma- 
chined that  the  tubes  are  not  inter- 
changeable with  other  guns  or  even  be- 
tween the  top  and  bottom  barrels  of  the 
same  gun.  These  tubes  come  in  20,  28 
and  410  gauges  and  are  made  to  fit 
inside  the  12-gauge  barrels. 

What  makes  this  arrangement  so 
popular  among  dedicated  sheet  buffs  is 
that  they  can  use  the  same  gun  and 
change  gauges.  Furthermore,  the  in- 
sert tubes  are  weighted  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  gun  remains  the  same 
no  matter  which  of  the  three  smaller 
gauges  is  being  fired. 

Therefore,  the  shooter  is  using  the 
same  stock,  same  trigger,  same  every- 
thing. Tubed  skeet  guns  thus  eliminate 
variables.  That’s  most  important  when 
perfection  is  essential,  when  merely 


one  miss  might  make  you  an  also-ran 
instead  of  a contestant  at  shootoff  time. 
What  I like  about  using  tubed  skeet 
guns  is  that  the  extra  weight  of  the 
tubes  in  the  barrels  translates  into 
smoother  swings,  less  tendency  to  stop 
the  gun,  even  less  recoil.  It’s  the  first 
two  qualities  that  serve  the  dove  gun- 
ner so  well. 

Thus,  a tubed  410  over-under  is  one 
of  my  favorites  for  opening  day  doves. 
That’s  the  day  when,  if  you’ve  done 
your  scouting,  you  can  expect  lots  of 
not-so-wary  doves  to  pass  well  within 
410  range.  Chokes  for  410  skeet  guns 
are  being  made  to  shoot  tighter  pat- 
terns than  they  were  several  years  ago. 


My  over-unders  fitted  with  skeet  tubes 
have  2 Vi -inch  chambers,  so  I have  to 
settle  for  the  puny  V2 -ounce  load.  I like 
7V2S  when  shooting  the  410,  though  I 
think  8s  are  as  good  when  one  moves  up 
to  the  bigger  gauges. 

Side-by-sides  are  at  their  best  in 
thick  cover.  That’s  where  the  broad 
sighting  plane  of  the  horizontal  barrels 
stands  out.  Most  dove  shooting,  how- 
ever, tends  to  be  in  the  open,  usually 
with  a sky  background.  Theory  thus 
has  it,  therefore,  that  the  narrower 
sighting  plane  of  the  single  barrel, 
preferably  one  with  a barrel  rib  which 
makes  an  even  narrower  sighting 
plane,  should  allow  for  more  precision 


SISLEY  LIKES  the  extra  up-front  weight  offered  by  skeet  guns  equipped  with 
precisely  machined  insert  tubes  such  as  the  Beretta  682,  above.  It  can  also  be  had 
with  screw-in  chokes  to  give  a choice  of  patterns  for  field  use. 


Today’s  produce  tighter  patterns  at  25 
yards  than  they  did  back  in  the  1960s. 
One  of  my  skeet  guns  goes  a step  fur- 
ther, though.  It’s  a Beretta  682  that  has 
screw-in  chokes  for  the  410,  28  and  20 
gauge  tubes.  That  means  I can  tighten 
those  chokes  considerably  more  than  I 
would  for  skeet  targets.  Still,  I limit  my 
dove  shooting  range  to  25  yards  when 
I’m  carrying  that  410.  After  opening 
day  there  aren’t  as  many  close-flying 
doves  — at  least  that’s  been  my  experi- 
ence—so  I switch  to  a larger  gauge. 

The  410  has  been  sold  short  by 
almost  every  gun  writer.  I agree,  it’s  not 
a gun  for  beginners.  Instead,  the  410 
is  one  a scattergunner  should  work 
toward,  eventually  graduating  to  it. 
My  friend  Len  Reeves  shoots  a Model 
42  Winchester  for  doves  and  he  scores 
exceptionally  well  with  it.  I believe  it 
was  opening  day  of  1985  when  he  killed 
12  doves  with  18  or  19  3-inch  410  shells. 


and  more  definition  of  the  target  in 
relation  to  the  barrel  — or  rib. 

I’m  not  suggesting  that  a shotgunner 
should  concentrate  on  the  barrel  or  rib. 
But  it’s  there  during  the  swing,  no  mat- 
ter how  minimally,  as  the  shooter  con- 
centrates exceptionally  hard  on  the 
dove.  In  conjunction  with  this  narrow 
sighting  plane  theory,  I plan  to  experi- 
ment with  an  even  narrower  than  nor- 
mal rib  in  the  dove  fields  this  season. 

This  was  written  before  I had  the 
three  test  ribs  back  from  the  two  gun- 
smiths who  are  doing  the  work  for  me, 
but  I anticipate  having  this  unique  trio 
of  shotguns  on  hand  by  September  1. 
Anyway,  here’s  how  this  experiment  of 
mine  goes,  and  it  might  provide  some 
food  for  thought  between  you  and  your 
gunsmith. 

I sent  Jerry  Stevens  at  Nu-Line 
Guns,  Harvester,  MO,  a Remington 
1100  12-gauge  barrel  and  a Valmet 
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Sisley’s  Grouse  and  Woodcock: 
An  Upland  Hunter’s  Book  covers  two 
of  the  nation’s  most  challenging 
game  birds.  There’s  hunting  how-to, 
technique,  dog  training  tips,  how  to 
shoot  better  and  more— all  written  in 
Sisley’s  inimitable  style  and  backed 
by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subjects.  Available  from  Impact,  Al- 
der Acres,  509  1st  St.,  Apollo,  PA 
15613.  $11.95  plus  $1.50  for  postage 
and  handling.  Pennsylvania  resi- 
dents add  72b  sales  tax.  Make 
checks  out  to  IMPACT. 


412S  over-under  trap  gun  with  30-inch 
barrels.  Using  some  new  hard  plastic 
rib  material,  Jerry’s  going  to  make  me 
triangular  shaped  ribs  and  epoxy  them 
to  the  tops  of  the  existing  ribs  on  both 
guns.  According  to  my  theory,  when  I 
look  down  either  of  these  ribs  I’ll  be 
seeing  the  top  of  the  triangle  when  I 
have  my  head  on  the  stock.  I suspect 
the  sharp,  triangular-pointed  rib  will 
be  helpful  only  when  the  shooting 
background  is  excellent,  which,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  is  often  the  case  when 
dove  shooting. 

The  third  gun,  another  Valmet  412S, 
was  sent  to  Jess  Briley  of  Houston, 
Texas.  This  Valmet  was  equipped  with 
the  previously  mentioned  skeet  tubes 
by  Briley,  and  the  28-inch  12-gauge 


barrels  have  screw-in  chokes.  Briley  is 
rigging  this  gun  with  a triangular  rib, 
but  rather  than  epoxying  a hard  plastic 
rib  to  the  existing  one,  Jess  is  drilling 
and  tapping  the  current  rib  with  two  or 
three  holes,  then  he’s  going  to  mill  a 
triangular  steel  rib,  blue  it,  and  screw 
it  into  place,  right  over  the  existing  one. 

Will  the  sight  picture  with  a trian- 
gular rib  be  even  easier  to  define  and 
allow  for  even  more  precision  as  the 
brain  makes  the  adjustments  for  lead? 
That’s  the  theory,  but  only  time  and 
experience  hold  the  answer.  I’m  a sus- 
tained-lead type  of  shooter.  If  my  tri- 
angular rib  idea  works,  it  should  work 
far  better  (theoretically)  for  sustained- 
lead  shooters  than  for  swing-through 
shooters. 

Screw-in  chokes  make  most  any  shot- 
gun more  versatile.  I’m  high  on  them, 
particularly  for  dove  shooting.  When 
you  locate  a spot  where  doves  are  flying 
into  a field  to  feed,  you  can  often  get 
positioned  so  that  the  vast  majority  of 
your  shots  are  within  25  yards.  That’s 
when  a skeet  choke  is  great.  Then  there 
are  times  when  pass  shooting  at  longer 
ranges  is  available  throughout  the 
afternoon.  Modified,  improved  modi- 
fied or  maybe  even  full  choke  probably 
are  better  in  that  situation.  Of  course, 
most  days  (especially  after  opening 
day)  the  shots  at  doves  will  tend  to 
range  somewhere  in  between  those  two 
extreme  examples.  When  you  do  en- 
counter the  unexpected,  from  a range 
standpoint,  screw-in  chokes  make  it 
easy  to  adjust  your  smoothbore  accord- 
ingly. 

Some  years  ago  I took  a 12-gauge 
Winchester  101  to  Crawford  County.  It 
was  early  in  the  dove  season,  but  I had 
modified  and  full  chokes  screwed  into 
that  over  and  under.  (Winchokes  for 
the  101  had  just  been  introduced.) 
After  my  first  seven  shots  I had  only  one 
dove.  I was  at  the  end  of  a reasonably 
narrow  harvested  wheat  field.  The 

BECAUSE  mourners  are  relatively  small 
and  often  fall  into  especially  thick  vege- 
tation, a good  retriever  is  a great  help 
for  finding  downed  birds. 
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GAME  NEWS 


DOVES  are  what  shotguns  are  all  about 
come  September.  If  you’ve  never  experi- 
enced the  action  these  game  birds 
offer,  grab  plenty  of  shells,  take  a stand 
in  an  inconspicuous  hotspot,  and  wait 
for  the  fun  to  begin. 

doves  were  gorging  on  the  remains 
and,  to  reach  this  grain  bounty,  they 
were  flying  right  over  my  head,  and 
not  very  high.  Perhaps  by  coincidence, 
I had  two  open  Winchokes  in  my  shirt 
pocket  that  particular  day.  I put  them 
in  and  then  bagged  11  doves  in  a row  to 
fill  my  limit. 

Many  of  today’s  shotguns  are  coming 
from  the  factory  already  equipped 
with  the  company’s  own  version  of 
screw-in  chokes.  If  you're  in  the  market 
for  a new  scattergun  of  any  kind,  con- 
sider acquiring  one  that  has  that  fea- 
ture. Many  now  fit  flush  with  the  end 
of  the  barrel.  They  look  good  and  fit  so 
well  no  one  but  you  will  know  they’re 
there.  Poly-Chokes  are  great,  too,  and 
they  permit  an  even  quicker  choke 
change  (merely  turning  the  knurled 
protuberance  on  the  end).  Many  peo- 
ple, however,  have  second  thoughts 
about  the  appearance  of  such  a device 
at  the  end  of  a fine  gun.  Of  course,  a 
Poly  can’t  go  on  a double  gun  of  any 
kind. 

I’ve  been  lucky  in  that  I travel  a lot 
due  to  my  constant  search  for  outdoor 
material.  As  a consequence,  I’ve 
hunted  doves  in  Maryland,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  I also 
have  hunted  doves  in  Mexico  and, 
where  the  best  dove  hunting  of  all 
exists,  in  the  Cauca  Valley  of  Colom- 
bia, South  America.  The  Cauca  Valley 
is  unique.  It’s  a couple  of  hundred 
miles  long,  maybe  30  miles  wide,  and 
the  valley  floor  is  as  flat  as  the  prover- 
bial pancake.  The  soil  is  rich  black  stuff 
that  grows  small  grains  like  nowhere 
else,  and  the  elevation  is  3000  feet.  Fur- 


ther, the  equator  is  only  a few  hundred 
miles  south.  Being  so  close  to  the  con- 
stant sun,  crops  mature  quickly.  In  fact 
there  are  no  defined  growing  seasons. 
As  soon  as  one  crop  is  harvested  an- 
other is  planted.  In  effect,  small  grains 
are  maturing  all  year.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment provides  doves  with  a constant 
food  source  (sorghum,  rice,  millet, 
corn,  etc.)  every  single  month.  In  the 
Cauca  Valley,  to  the  doves,  every 
month  is  a Pennsylvania  September. 

On  all  of  the  out-of-Pennsylvania 
dove  shoots  mentioned  above  I enjoyed 
the  opportunity  to  tune  up  my  shooting 
eye  a bit,  but  nowhere  can  a shooter’s 
eye  be  tuned  as  in  the  Cauca  Valley. 
Still,  doves  are  what  shotguns  are  all 
about  come  September  in  our  state,  so 
don’t  make  your  out-of-state  sojourns 
then.  Stay  and  enjoy  the  gunning  op- 
portunities here.  If  your  pile  of  empty 
hulls  grows  much  faster  than  your 
stack  of  doves,  take  solace  in  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  state’s  September 
wingshooters  are  encountering  similar 
problems. 
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Small  Crew 

I’d  like  to  thank  Doug  Chal- 
lingsworth  for  spending  an  entire  day 
helping  the  Food  and  Cover  crew  plant 
seedlings  on  SGL  34.  I’m  sure  Gene 
Urban  — the  crew  — really  appreciated 
the  assistance.  — LMO  jerry  Becker, 
DuBois. 


Knows  a Good  Thing 

ELK  COUNTY—  After  a dinner  at 
the  Croyland  Rod  & Gun  Club,  I no- 
ticed that  the  cook  received  many  com- 
pliments on  the  outstanding  meal.  The 
most  noted  compliment,  however, 
came  from  an  uninvited  guest.  After 
the  meal,  the  table  scraps  were 
dumped  about  20  yards  behind  the 
lodge.  Within  30  minutes  after  the 
scraps  were  dumped,  a gray  fox  ar- 
rived—in  full  light  and  with  a number 
of  men  sitting  on  the  porch  talking  — 
and  devoured  the  leftovers.  I under- 
stand that  Joe,  the  cook,  is  now  consid- 
ering making  fox  bait  as  a hobby 
instead  of  cooking,  despite  the  selfish 
wishes  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  his 
monthly  meals.  — WCO  Dick  Bo- 
denhorn,  Ridgway. 
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Good  Sport 

CAMERON  COUNTY-  Last  year  a 
sportsman  finished  his  lunch  along 
Wykoff  Run  and  then  got  in  his  car  and 
drove  away.  A half-hour  down  the  road 
he  remembered  he  had  left  his  shotgun 
leaning  against  a tree.  When  he  re- 
turned, the  gun  was  gone.  He  notified 
both  the  State  Police  and  my  office.  I 
told  him  his  wasn’t  the  first  such  in- 
stance I’ve  had  and  I advised  him  not  to 
get  his  hope  up.  This  time,  however, 
the  person  who  found  the  firearm  was 
Bobby  Grove,  a regular  visitor  to  the 
area,  who  went  right  to  work  tracking 
down  the  owner.  The  gun  was  returned 
within  two  days.  Nice  going,  Bobby!  — 
WCO  Joe  Carlos,  Driftwood. 


Fast  Results 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY-  Last 
March  a group  of  the  Royal  Rangers 
from  Outpost  131  in  Houston  went 
with  me  to  Cross  Creek  County  Park  to 
erect  24  bluebird  boxes  they  had  con- 
structed. Upon  completion,  we  were 
having  lunch  when  a pair  of  bluebirds 
landed  in  a tree  within  20  yards  of  the 
group.  They  remained  there  for  some 
time  as  if  to  say  thank  you.  Just  in  case 
once  wasn’t  enough  — thanks  again  for 
a job  well  done. —WCO  R.  Matthew 
Hough,  Washington. 


Blankets? 

Dave  Kaulen  and  Mike  Colgan, 
members  of  the  Mercer  County  Food 
and  Cover  crew,  weren’t  surprised  to 
find  a screech  owl  using  a wood  duck 
box,  but  they  were  surprised  when  they 
found  two  pieces  of  deer  skin  in  the 
nest.  — LM  James  Deniker,  Sandy 
Lake. 
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On  the  Highways 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY - 
Last  year  I achieved  the  triple  trophy  of 
roadkills.  Getting  the  RKD  (roadkilled 
deer)  was  no  problem,  but  I was  a bit 
surprised  to  find  an  RKB  (roadkilled 
bear)  and  an  RKT  (roadkilled  tur- 
key).—WCO  Dennis  L.  Neideigh, 
Greensburg. 


For  a Reason 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-  Just  when 
I thought  we  were  making  progress 
with  our  hunter  education  program, 
we  had  another  bad  accident  caused  by 
plain  disregard  of  the  law.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  spring  gobbler  season  a 
father  took  his  13-year-old  hunting.  At 
our  hunter  education  classes  we  stress 
that  young  hunters  must  stay  with  an 
adult.  Dad,  however,  set  his  son  up  in 
an  area  and  then  went  approximately 
200  yards  away.  The  boy  did  not  stay 
put,  and  not  having  adult  supervison, 
he  ended  up  getting  shot  in  the  face 
when  he  walked  between  his  father 
and  a bird  he  was  shooting  at.  — WCO 
Edward  N.  Gallew,  Wyalusing. 


Common  Problems 

I recently  met  with  all  the  farmers 
who  cultivate  crops  at  Pymatuning  and 
Geneva  Marsh.  After  reviewing  crop 
rotation  schedules  and  other  guide- 
lines, we  talked  about  our  problems  on 
these  areas.  Some  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems are  hunter  oriented.  Pulling  corn 
to  make  blinds  in  public  areas,  using 
wire  to  build  blinds  and  leaving  it  in 
the  corn,  littering  — especially  bottles, 
which  are  hard  on  tractor  tires  — and 
rolling  large  rocks  into  standing  corn  to 
sit  on  were  mentioned.  We  realize  that 
the  vast  majority  of  sportsmen  don’t  do 
these  things,  but  the  few  who  do  are 
making  it  hard  on  our  local  farmers.  So 
please,  use  common  sense  and  courtesy 
while  visiting  these  and  all  other  public 
hunting  grounds.  — LMO  Keith  Har- 
baugh,  Meadville. 


Nose  Dive 

BUTLER  COUNTY—  During  my 
career  I have  fallen  into  the  water  and 
through  the  ice  more  often  than  I care 
to  remember.  It’s  especially  thrilling 
during  beaver  season,  when  the  water’s 
exceptionally  cold.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  past  season  I tried  a new  method  of 
entry.  While  climbing  a steep  snow- 
covered  stripmine  bank  I lost  my  grip 
and  slid  headfirst,  on  my  back,  into  the 
water.  Although  ice  covered  most  of 
the  pond,  the  edges  were  open,  so  my 
head  wasn’t  smashed  upon  entry.  Al- 
though I flew  into  the  water  rather 
quickly,  my  exit  wras  probably  faster,  as 
was  my  trip  back  home.  Such  a dip  sure 
makes  one  appreciate  a warm  bath  and 
hot  fire.  — WCO  W.  Ned  Weston,  West 
Sunbury. 


Good  Solution 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY-  At  a re- 
cent sportsmen’s  club  meeting,  a fellow 
told  me  about  feeding  birds  in  his  back- 
yard. He  installed  a squirrel  guard  be- 
low the  feeder  to  keep  the  bushvtails 
from  consuming  all  the  bird  seed.  But 
squirrels  were  not  the  only  problem.  A 
deer  also  had  found  the  feeder,  and  by 
twisting  her  head  sideways  and  insert- 
ing her  snout,  she  licked  away  until  the 
feeder  was  empty.  Not  to  be  outdone, 
the  gentleman  quickly  installed  a piece 
of  wire  mesh  over  the  feeder  opening 
and  called  it  his  deer  guard.— WCO 
George  A.  Wilcox,  Bloomsburg. 
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Or  Any  Other  Age 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY-  Hunter  ed 
instructor  Mel  Gochenaur  was  sur- 
prised to  find  a family  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  enrolled  in  a recent  course. 
Even  more  surprising  than  the  fact  that 
they  drove  up  from  Washington  every 
night  of  the  four-day  course,  is  that 
they  probably  won't  get  to  do  much 
hunting  here.  According  to  a son,  the 
family’s  moving  out  West  soon.  I don’t 
recall  having  that  much  influence  over 
my  parents  when  I was  that  age.  — 
WCO  Skip  Littwin.  Hummelstown. 


Case  Closed 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY—  I had  a 
first  the  other  day.  We  had  just  caught 
some  young  men  trying  to  shoot  a deer 
one  Sunday  morning.  They  were  ap- 
prehended red-handed  and  wanted  to 
pay  their  fines  on  the  spot.  The  fact 
that  they  didn't  have  $250  in  cash  was 
no  problem:  I transported  one  of  them 
to  the  nearest  MAC  machine. — WCO 
Dave  Myers,  Linesville. 


Stay  Alert 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY-  One 
of  the  points  I try  to  make  at  hunter  ed 
classes  is  that  hunting  is  a lot  like  driv- 
ing a motor  vehicle;  a person  must 
know  what  he’s  doing.  So  this  hunting 
season,  hunt  defensively  and  watch  out 
for  the  other  guy.  — WCO  Richard  J. 
Shire,  Philadelphia. 


Double  Dose 

The  wildlife  in  my  group  of  Somerset 
and  Fayette  counties  got  two  breaks 
from  Old  Man  Winter.  First,  the 
weather  was  mild  and  what  snow  we 
had  created  no  problems  for  wildlife. 
The  mild  winter  also  gave  my  six-man 
Food  and  Cover  crews  an  opportunity 
to  border  cut  60  acres  on  State  Game 
Fands  and  Farm  Game  projects  in  the 
two  counties.  — LMO  Barry  K.  Ray, 
Sr.,  Rock  wood. 

Back  to  Basics 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY—  Those  of  us 
who  hunt  do  so  for  various  reasons,  one 
of  which  is  to  get  away  from  the  mod- 
ern conveniences  of  everyday  life  and 
get  back  to  the  basics.  Glenn  Warfel, 
Jr. , Halifax,  did  just  that  in  spring  gob- 
bler season  when  he  called  in  a gobbler 
using  just  his  mouth  — no  manufac- 
tured call  — and  shot  it  with  a black 
powder  shotgun  he  had  built  him- 
self. — WCO  Scott  Bills,  Halifax. 

Actions  Speak  Louder 

YORK  COUNTY-  Young  folks  here 
aren't  talking  about  conservation, 
they’re  practicing  it.  The  Junior  Chap- 
ter of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  made 
wood  duck  nesting  boxes  and  erected 
them  in  Codorus  State  Park,  and  the 
students  at  Emory  Markle  Middle 
School  built  bluebird  boxes  and  placed 
them  on  one  of  the  farms  enrolled  in 
our  Farm-Game  program.  — WCO 
G.  J.  Martin,  Spring  Grove. 

Don't  Spoil  'Em 

LUZERNE  COUNTY—  During  the 
first  month  at  our  unit  office  we  re- 
ceived quite  a few  complaints.  The 
cause  in  nearly  every  instance  was  at- 
tributed to  people  or  bear.  One  lady 
said  she  puts  bread  out  all  year  for  deer, 
but  that  she  doesn’t  want  bears  coming 
around.  Please,  don’t  attract  large  or 
potentially  nuisance  animals. to  your 
home  by  feeding  them.  They  don’t 
need  it  and  can  easily  become  so 
spoiled  they  won’t  even  look  for  food 
in  the  wild.— WCO  Robert  W.  Nolf, 
Conyngham. 
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Obvious 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY-  While  at  a 
training  session  on  the  new  Game  and 
Wildlife  Code,  one  of  the  instructors 
asked  if  everybody  knew  what  contra- 
band is.  A game  protector  who  shall 
remain  anonymous  — but  whose  ini- 
tials are  J.  R.  Binder  — whispered, 
“Sure,  it’s  a Nicaraguan  jazz  ensem- 
ble.”—WCO  Tim  Marks,  Milroy. 


HUNTINGDON  COUNTY-  On 
the  first  day  of  trout  season  I was 
checking  fishermen  along  a stream  in  a 
wooded  area  when  I noticed  quite  a 
few  anglers  crowded  around  a small 
hole.  As  I got  closer  I heard  a lot  of 
noise  coming  from  a nearby  feeder 
stream.  It  turned  out  to  be  a bunch 
of  ducks.  Apparently  they  had  been 
driven  from  their  home  and  they  were 
not  taking  the  idea  of  sharing  very  well 
at  all.  They  sure  were  giving  the  fisher- 
men the  business. —WCO  Don  Parr, 
Jr.,  Huntingdon. 


Sounds  Enjoyable 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  -Several 
days  after  presenting  a program  on  our 
eagle  project  to  students  at  the  High- 
land Street  Elementary  School  in  Du- 
Bois,  I received  a stack  of  thank  you 
notes  from  the  4th  graders.  One  stu- 
dent wrote,  "Thank  you  for  coming  to 
talk  to  us  when  you  could  have  been 
working.”  — WCO  Colleen  M.  Shan- 
non, Luthersburg. 


The  Real  Reason 

ADAMS  COUNTY—  Returning 
home  after  a long  day  afield,  only  to 
find  a long  list  of  phone  calls  to  return, 
and  while  trying  to  stay  awake  long 
enough  to  finish  my  reports  on  time,  I 
began  to  wonder  why  I do  it.  But  the 
next  morning,  while  watching  the  sun 
rise  over  a mist-shrouded  lake,  with 
only  the  shrill  cry  of  a loon  disturbing 
the  silence,  I remembered  why.  — 
WCO  Mike  Dubaich,  Aspers. 

Check  It  Out 

CLARION  COUNTY-  Now’s  the 
time  to  make  big  game  hunting  plans, 
and  again  I’m  inviting  hunters  to  this 
county  to  hunt  black  bears.  Bear  com- 
plaints started  early  this  year,  on 
March  16.  Over  50  hunters  inquired 
last  year  about  bear  hunting  here,  but 
when  the  season  came  I don’t  think 
there  were  50  afield.  — WCO  Gordon 
Couillard,  Clarion. 


Strange  Diet 

WARREN  COUNTY—  While  pa- 
trolling last  spring  I noticed  three 
shredded  and  partly  eaten  aluminum 
cans.  Nearby  I saw  a porcupine  eating 
a metal  road  sign,  apparently  thrown 
there  by  vandals.  I'm  not  sure  if  wild- 
life is  taking  a liking  to  these  unfortu- 
nately abundant  items,  or  if  they  are 
just  fed  up  with  our  trash.— WCO 
Barry  Zaffuto,  Tidioute. 
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Ole 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY—  Being  in 
an  urban  district,  I get  a lot  of  phone 
calls.  Calls  about  raccoons  are  most 
common,  but  deer  run  a close  second. 
The  calls  about  deer  concern  roadkills, 
crop  damage,  what  to  feed  them,  how 
to  get  rid  of  them,  how  to  attract  them, 
where  to  hunt  them,  when  they  mate, 
when  they  lose  their  antlers,  and  on 
and  on.  But  the  most  unusual  and 
amusing  was  from  a lady  who  called 
and  said  she  was  in  charge  of  the 
“Dance  For  Mexico”  show  in  a folk  fes- 
tival, and  she  wanted  a small  deer  head 
for  a dancer  to  wear,  one  that  wasn’t 
too  heavy.  — WCO  Dale  E.  Hocken- 
berry,  Pittsburgh. 


Keep  Thinking 

After  I had  presented  a bald  eagle 
program  a gentleman  in  the  audience 
told  me  about  a pair  of  eagles  that  had 
used  the  same  nest  in  Naples,  Florida, 
for  years.  The  birds  added  to  the  nest 
every  year  until  it  got  so  big  that  it 
finally  fell.  Fortunately,  the  eaglets  in 
it  were  not  harmed.  The  Florida  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  quickly  put  the 
young  eagles  in  an  old  bathtub  and 
hoisted  it  up  another  tree.  The  parents 
went  on  to  raise  the  young  without  fur- 
ther interruption.  Maybe  we  should  be 
putting  used  bathtubs  in  some  of  the 
trees  on  the  State  Game  Lands.  — LMO 
Chester  J.  Harris,  Milan. 


How 

UNION  COUNTY—  Many  people 
know  I'm  interested  in  American  In- 
dians, but  I was  still  surprised  when  I 
returned  to  my  office  on  the  first  day  of 
spring  gobbler  season  and  found  the 
following  note  on  my  door:  “Greetings, 
Brother  of  Two  Dogs  and  Two  Canoes. 
Many  Weapons  and  Crazy  Eagle 
stopped  by  your  tepee  to  show  you  a 
great  feathered  bird  of  the  forest,  but 
you  were  not  about.  By  the  passing 
moons  may  the  Great  Spirit  rumble 
over  your  tepee  and  pour  rain  down 
your  smoke  flap.”  — WCO  Bernie 
Schmader,  Lewisburg. 


Never  Ending  Job 

BEAVER  COUNTY-  I recently  con- 
tacted the  Beaver  County  Times  about 
the  possibility  of  publishing  our  most 
flagrant  Game  Law  prosecutions,  jack- 
lighting for  example.  During  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  I was  asked: 
“Do  you  have  the  power  of  arrest?  Who 
do  you  file  these  charges  with?  Are 
these  summary  or  misdemeanor  of- 
fenses?” Those  were  good  questions, 
but  they  made  me  realize  just  how  big  a 
job  we  still  have  to  inform  and  educate 
the  public  about  wildlife  conservation 
and  law  enforcement. —WCO  Steven 
M.  Spangler,  Beaver. 


Trap  and  Transfer 

During  February  and  March,  my 
wife  Marcia  and  I walked  the  Warrior 
Trail  through  Greene  County.  This  45- 
mile  trail  follows  a series  of  ridges  from 
the  Monongahela  Biver  on  the  east  to 
the  Ohio  Biver  in  West  Virginia  on  the 
west.  We  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  trip, 
but  what  impressed  me  most  was  the 
fact  that  on  every  mile  of  the  trail, 
without  exception,  we  saw  either  tur- 
keys or  turkey  signs.  Greene  County’s 
turkey  population  is  a shining  example 
of  what  wildlife  management  is  all 
about.  — LMO  B.  B.  Belding,  Waynes- 
burg. 
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Bonus  Antlerless  Deer 
Licenses  in  Southeast 


BONUS  antlerless  deer  licenses  will 
be  available  in  four  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  counties  in  late  October 
if  the  allocations  of  regular  antlerless 
licenses  are  not  sold  out  within  three 
weeks  after  the  permits  go  on  sale. 

County  treasurers  in  Bucks,  Mont- 
gomery, Delaware  and  Chester  coun- 
ties will  accept  applications  for  regular 
antlerless  licenses  on  October  5.  If  the 
regular  licenses  have  not  been  sold  out, 
they  will  be  available  as  both  regular 
and  bonus  antlerless  licenses  on  Octo- 
ber 26,  and  county  treasurers  will  be- 
gin accepting  applications  on  that  date 
for  the  bonus  licenses.  After  October 
26,  applications  for  either  a regular  or 
a bonus  antlerless  deer  license  will  be 
handled  on  a first-come  first-served 
basis  — over  the  counter  in  the  county 
treasurers  offices  or  by  mail. 

Hunters  who  purchased  special 
flintlock  season  stamps  will  not  be  able 
to  apply  for  regular  antlerless  deer 
licenses  in  the  four  counties,  as  they 
will  have  surrendered  their  regular 
antlerless  applications  when  they  pur- 
chased the  muzzleloader  stamps.  How- 
ever, any  licensed  hunter,  resident  or 
nonresident,  including  those  who  pur- 
chased special  flintlock  stamps,  can  ap- 
ply for  a bonus  antlerless  license.  Fee 
for  the  antlerless  license,  whether  regu- 
lar or  bonus,  is  $5.50. 


BRET  DECEMBRINA,  above,  Bernville, 
and  other  hunters  may  have  the  option 
of  bagging  a second  deer  this  year.  If 
regular  antlerless  deer  licenses  are  not 
sold  out  in  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Dela- 
ware or  Chester  counties  within  three 
weeks  of  going  on  sale,  sportsmen  may 
apply  for  bonus  deer  licenses  there. 

The  bonus  antlerless  deer  license  ap- 
plication is  printed  on  page  60  of  the 
“Digest  of  Hunting  and  Trapping  Reg- 
ulations” issued  with  each  hunting  or 
furtaker  license  sold.  When  applying 
by  mail,  a bonus  antlerless  deer  appli- 
cation must  be  forwarded  to  the  county 
treasurer  in  an  official  antlerless  license 
envelope  available  from  the  Game 
Commission  or  any  license  issuing 
agent. 

The  bonus  antlerless  deer  license 
will  be  in  the  form  of  a special  back  tag 
similar  to  the  bear  license.  The  treas- 
urer will  validate  the  bonus  license 
with  his  signature  and  enter  the  hold- 
er's regular  hunting  license  back  tag 
number  on  it.  The  back  tag  will  in- 
clude an  ear  tag  which  a successful 
hunter  must  use  specifically  and  only 
to  tag  a bonus  deer.  A bonus  antlerless 
deer  report  card  also  will  be  issued.  It 
will  be  used  to  report  the  harvest  of  a 
bonus  antlerless  deer. 
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Question 

May  a trapper  legally  use  a conibear  220 
body  gripping  trap  which  has  a jaw 
spread  of  over  6V2  inches  to  take  furbear- 
ers? 

Answer 

The  conibear  220  trap  may  be  used  only 
for  taking  beaver,  and  then  provided  that 
the  set  is  made  in  a waterway,  marsh  or 
pond. 


A hunter,  for  example,  may  take  an 
antlered  deer  anywhere  in  the  state,  or 
an  antlerless  deer  in  any  county  for 
which  he  holds  a valid  regular  antler- 
less license.  Either  of  these  can  be  taken 
in  one  of  the  Southeastern  Special  Reg- 
ulations Area  counties,  again  provid- 
ing the  hunter  has  a regular  antlerless 
deer  license  for  the  county  where  the 
animal  is  harvested.  Then,  if  he  also 
has  a bonus  license,  he  may  take  a 
bonus  antlerless  deer  in  the  county  in 
the  Special  Regulations  Area  where  the 
bonus  license  is  valid. 


As  another  example,  a hunter  can 
have  both  a regular  and  a bonus  antler- 
less deer  license  in  Rucks  County.  Rut, 
if  he  harvests  a buck  anywhere  in  the 
state,  he  cannot  take  a bonus  deer  on 
the  regular  antlerless  license;  he  must 
use  the  bonus  license  and  tag. 

The  deer  tag  on  the  regular  hunting 
license  will  be  used  to  tag  an  antlered 
deer,  or  an  antlerless  deer  taken  with  a 
regular  antlerless  license.  The  special 
bonus  antlerless  deer  tag,  and  the  spe- 
cial bonus  antlerless  deer  harvest  re- 
port card,  are  to  be  used  only  to  tag 
and  report  a bonus  antlerless  deer. 

Hunters  are  reminded  the  bonus 
antlerless  deer  may  be  taken  only  in  the 
Special  Regulations  Area,  which  in- 
cludes all  of  Delaware  County  and 
parts  of  Chester,  Montgomery  and 
Rucks  counties. 

Lawful  sporting  arms  to  take  deer  in 
the  Southeastern  Special  Regulations 
Area  include  shotguns  (20  gauge  or 
larger)  loaded  with  buckshot  or  rifled 
slugs;  muzzleloading  long  guns  (flint- 
lock or  percussion);  and  long  bows  and 
arrows. 

The  bonus  antlerless  deer  program  is 
an  experiment  designed  to  help  man- 
age the  deer  herd  more  effectively  in 
the  four  highly  urbanized  southeastern 
counties. 

The  following  numbers  of  antlerless 
licenses  have  been  authorized  for  the 
four  counties:  Bucks,  13,400;  Chester, 
8850;  Delaware,  1200:  Montgomery, 
4000. 


Timber  Sales  Yield 

Half-Million 


THE  Game  Commission  recently 
approved  timber  sales  amounting 
to  $524,000  — some  of  the  highest  bids 
ever  received  for  hardwoods.  The  con- 
tracts include  $147,000  for  500  acres 
of  timber  on  State  Game  Lands  99 
in  Huntingdon  County,  and  another 
$147,000  for  109  acres  on  SGL  86  in 
Warren  County.  The  sites  include 
prime  stands  of  native  black  cherry, 


for  Game  Fund 

one  of  the  most-sought-after  furniture 
hardwoods  in  the  world. 

In  other  action  the  Commission  clar- 
ified and  updated  several  hunting  and 
trapping  regulations  consistent  with 
the  new  Game  and  Wildlife  Code 
which  became  effective  July  1.  The 
commissioners  developed  regulations 
which:  permit  the  release  and  retrap- 
ping of  quail  for  dog  training  purposes; 
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define  waterways,  watercourses, 
marshes,  pools  and  dams  as  they  relate 
to  wildlife  management;  further  con- 
trol the  transfer  of  raptors;  permit  the 
removal  of  sick  or  diseased  wild  ani- 
mals; and  more  adequately  define  a 
beekeeper’s  agent. 

The  Commission  purchased  217 
additional  acres  of  State  Game  Lands 
in  Huntingdon,  Lehigh,  Northamp- 
ton, Warren  and  Wayne  counties  at  a 
cost  of  $63,000  and  accepted,  as  a gift, 
a 20-acre  Susquehanna  River  island 
between  Wyalusing  and  Terrytown,  in 
Bradford  County.  The  island  was  do- 


nated to  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  by 
Raymond  W.  Baker.  It  contains  five 
acres  of  woodland  and  15  acres  of  till- 
able soil  — excellent  waterfowl,  rabbit 
and  deer  habitat. 

The  Commission  also  passed  a reso- 
lution calling  for  a study  of  ringneck 
pheasant  propagation  and  stocking. 
The  study  will  evaluate  all  aspects  of 
the  program  to  determine  biological 
practicability  and  cost  effectiveness. 

Commissioners  also  revoked  hunting 
and  furtaking  license  privileges  of  859 
individuals  for  infractions  of  the  Game 
Law. 


Archery  Deer  Season  to  Open  October  3 


THE  first  of  Pennsylvania’s  1987  big 
game  hunting  seasons  will  get 
underway  Saturday,  October  3,  when 
about  one-fifth  of  the  nation’s  licensed 
archers  take  to  Commonwealth  forests 
in  search  of  whitetail  deer.  Last  year, 
Pennsylvania  licensed  nearly  a quarter- 
million  archers  (246,099),  who  re- 
ported taking  8609  deer,  an  all-time 
harvest  record  for  the  state.  According 
to  wildlife  managers,  Pennsylvania  has 
a deer  herd  calculated  at  more  than  a 
million  animals. 

The  first  archery  season  spans  24 
hunting  days  — running  through  Octo- 
ber 30.  A second  season  runs  from  De- 
cember 26  through  January  9.  Hunters 
may  also  use  a bow  and  arrow  during 
the  regular  antlered  and  antlerless 


seasons  when  riflemen  are  afield. 

Archers  may  take  one  deer  of  either 
sex,  regardless  of  size,  during  the  arch- 
ery seasons.  Arrows  must  be  of  a cut- 
ting-edge  broadhead  design  for  big 
game.  Deer  must  be  tagged  immedi- 
ately, and  the  big  game  report  card 
must  be  mailed  to  the  Game  Commis- 
sion within  five  days  after  harvest. 

In  addition  to  a regular  resident  or 
nonresident  hunting  license,  an  arch- 
ery license  is  required  to  hunt  deer  with 
bow  and  arrow  during  the  archery  sea- 
sons. Archery  licenses  are  available,  at 
$5.50  each,  from  county  treasurers, 
all  issuing  agents,  or  by  mail  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
License  Division,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567. 


Potter  County  Antlerless  License  Information 

The  Game  Commission  will  conduct  and  supervise  drawings  for  the  issuance  of  Potter 
County  antlerless  deer  licenses  on  Wednesday,  October  7,  1987,  in  the  Northcentral 
Regional  Office.  Persons  interested  in  applying  for  an  antlerless  deer  license  in  Potter 
County  should  mail  their  applications  to:  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  PO.  Box 
5038,  Jersey  Shore,  PA  17740.  Applicants  interested  in  this  county  should  black  out 
“County  Treasurer”  and  “County”  on  the  official  envelope  and  fill  in  the  address  above. 
Remittance  for  a license  in  Potter  County  must  be  made  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  NOT  to  the  county  treasurer.  Applications  and/or  requests  for  spe- 
cial antlerless  deer  licenses  for  this  county  in  the  form  of  Military  and  Landowner 
Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  must  be  mailed  to  the  aforementioned  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  address. 
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1986 

RECORDED  HIGHWAY  MORTALITY 
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DEER  (SYMBOL  - D)  BEAR  (SYMBOL  - B) 

HIGHWAY  32,005  140 
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DOGS 328  1 
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(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Quail  Hunting  in  America,  by  Tom  Huggler,  Stackpole  Books,  PO.  Box  1831,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17105,  287  pp.,  $21 .15.  Huggler,  a fulltime  outdoor  writer  and  hunter,  devoted 
a year  to  hunting  the  six  species  of  quail  (bobwhite,  valley,  Gambel,  mountain,  scaled 
and  Mearns)  found  in  40-some  states,  and  then  writing  this  book.  (Yeah,  we  know, 
Tom  — it's  a tough  life  but  somebody  had  to  do  it.)  Anyway,  I for  one  am  glad  he  did  it. 
There’s  plenty  of  semi-technical  information  and  natural  history  and  that  kind  of  stuff, 
but  it’s  the  on-the-spot  personal  involvement  and  the  interaction  with  so  many  great 
local  hunters  that  make  this  something  special. 


Cover  Painting  by  Tom  Duran 

Twisting,  weaving,  diving,  climbing,  zigzagging  or  head  on,  mourning  doves  are 
most  challenging  targets  from  any  angle.  Their  aerial  acrobatics  test  the  skills  of 
the  most  talented  wingshots,  but  missing  is  part  of  the  sport’s  excitement,  too. 
Fortunately,  mourning  doves  are  very  abundant,  so  interspersed  among  all  the 
misses  are  a fair  number  of  hits.  For  more  on  this  exciting  sport,  see  Nick  Sisley’s 
“September’s  Bird,”  beginning  on  page  27,  and  then  grab  your  scattergun  and 
plenty  of  shells  and  head  for  the  farm  fields  where  these  gray  darters  are  found. 
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Outstanding  Deputy  Game  Protectors— 1986 


The  deputies  shown,  one  from  each  field  region , have  been  recognized  for 
their  outstanding  contributions  to  the  programs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  during  the  past  year.  Their  efforts  are  appreciated. 


Stephen  E.  Hale 
Tionesta 

Northwest  Region 


Rawland  D.  Cogan 
Benezette 

Northcentral  Region 


Frank  L.  Millen 
Waymart 

Northeast  Region 


Ralph  E.  Eberle 
Leechburg 
Southwest  Region 


Gary  A.  Foreman 
Chambersburg 
Southcentral  Region 


Linden  L.  Miller 
Alburtis 

Southeast  Region 


Note  Regarding  Dove  Seasons 

We  normally  publish  in  the  September  issue  the  seasons  and  bag  limits  for 
doves,  rails,  gallinules,  snipe  and  woodcock.  That  information  does  not  appear  in 
this  issue  because  the  printing  date  for  GAME  NEWS  has  been  moved  ahead  and 
we  have  not  yet  received  federal  approval  for  our  recommended  dates.  It  is 
expected  — but  not  officially  approved  — that  the  dove  season  will  open  at  12  noon 
on  September  1.  Check  your  newspaper  for  further  information. 
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young  artists  page 


Cardinal 
Brian  Galebach 
Lititz,  PA 

Warwick  High  School 
Grade  9 


Mallard 
Greg  Truax 
W.  Mifflin,  PA 
W.  Mifflin  High  School 
Grade  11 
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GAMEcooking  Tips 

The  following  recipe  is  adapted 
from  a traditional  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  dish  calling  for  beef.  I was 
shocked  when  I heard  the  transla- 
tion of  “Boova  Shenkel,”  a popular 
meal  hereabouts.  It  means,  literally, 
“boy’s  legs”  because  the  dough 
pieces  look  like  a little  boy's  chubby 
legs.  All  this  I have  been  told.  More  I 
cannot  tell  you  — other  than  Boova 
Shenkel  makes  a very  hearty  meal. 

Boova  Shenkel 
(Boy’s  Legs) 

3 pounds  venison  (use  cubes  or  a 
roast) 

2 beef  bouillon  cubes 
water  to  cover 

Filling 

10  raw  potatoes,  diced  real  small 
(the  size  of  dice) 

V3  cup  minced  onion 

3 tablespoons  butter 

2 tablespoons  chopped  parsley 

3 beaten  eggs 

Dough 

2/3  cup  shortening 
2 cups  flour 

2 teaspoons  baking  powder 
Vz  tablespoon  salt 

3 to  5 tablespoons  cold  water 


Place  venison  cubes  in  a large  pot 
and  cover  with  water.  Add  bouillon 
cubes  and  simmer  30-40  minutes  or 
until  tender.  Remove  meat  and  re- 
tain broth.  When  meat  is  cool 
enough  to  handle,  shred  as  for  bar- 
becue or  cut  into  small  pieces.  In  a 
large  bowl,  combine  meat,  potatoes, 
onion,  butter,  parsley  and  eggs.  Mix 
until  all  ingredients  are  combined 
and  set  aside. 

Cut  the  shortening  into  the  flour 
and  add  the  remaining  ingredients. 
Using  a pastry  blender  or  fork,  work 
until  mixture  looks  like  coarse  corn- 
meal.  Add  3 to  5 tablespoons  cold 
water  to  make  dough  of  rolling  con- 
sistency. Roll  out  dough  and  cut  4-5 
inch  squares. 

Put  about  2 tablespoons  potato 
mixture  into  the  center  of  each 
dough  square.  Fold  dough  over  into 
a rectangle  and  shape  like  a boy’s 
leg.  Pinch  edges  together.  Drop  into 
boiling  broth.  Cover  and  simmer  25 
minutes.  Arrange  the  “legs”  on  a 
platter.  Pour  broth  over  all. 

Feeds  an  army!  (Serves  at  least  6) 


— from  Wild  Game  Cookery 
by  Carol  Vance  Wary 


Swan  Song 

Legend  has  it  that  before  a swan  dies,  it  sings  a beautiful  farewell.  In  the  case  of 
North  America’s  tundra  swan,  the  legend  may  be  true.  Scientists  have  found  that 
tundra  swans  utter  a plaintive  “departure  song”  — a prolonged  musical  note  — just 
before  they  take  to  the  air.  That  song  is  sometimes  repeated  when  one  of  the  birds 
dies. 


We’re  Glad,  We’re  Glad! 

We  should  be  glad  it’s  so  cold  in  Antarctica.  If  all  the  ice  there  melted,  the 
world’s  sea  level  would  rise  more  than  200  feet,  and  more  than  half  of  the  world's 
population  would  have  to  move  to  escape  the  flooding. 

Big  Eater 

In  a baby  robin’s  first  ten  days  of  life,  its  weight  will  increase  nearly  1000 
percent  on  a steady  diet  of  insects  and  earthworms. 
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Todays  Wilderness 


PENNSYLVANIA  may  not  have  true 
wilderness,  but  what  it  does  have  is 
as  valuable  and  perhaps  more  interest- 
ing. In  this  state,  the  lands  we  hunt  are 
once-again-wild,  and  they  have  a his- 
tory. A favorite  grouse  patch  or  deer 
woods  may  seem  untouched  today,  but 
it’s  almost  certain  that  two  centuries  or 
two  decades  ago  it  knew  a time  of  being 
tamed,  timbered,  farmed,  mined,  or 
otherwise  used  and  abused  and,  fi- 
nally, forgotten.  Neglect  and  nature 
healed  the  land  but  didn’t  entirely 
erase  the  past.  In  their  trips  afield, 
hunters  all  over  the  commonwealth 
find  tantalizing  hints  of  history,  tan- 
gible reminders  of  days  gone  by. 

Discoveries 

Perhaps  you,  too,  have  discovered  a 
stone  foundation  of  a long-fallen  barn 
or  homestead,  now  nearly  swallowed 
by  weeds,  or  have  chanced  upon  a 
crumbling  springhouse  covered  in 
vines.  How  many  of  us  have  taken  a 
break  from  our  upland  rovings,  resting 
on  rock  walls  that  wind  through  woods 
now,  instead  of  edging  well-kept  fields? 
Even  in  the  state’s  most  remote  forests, 
paths  wind  up  the  mountainsides,  pro- 
viding easy  passage  for  today’s  still- 
hunters  instead  of  bearing  the  bustle  of 
loggers  and  teams  hauling  out  the  tim- 
ber of  an  earlier  time. 

In  one  local  gunning  spot,  the  young 
woods  are  dotted  with  heavily  branch- 
ing patriarchs,  trees  that  must  have 
spent  their  youth  and  middle  age  as 
lords  of  a cow  pasture.  Elsewhere,  ‘a 
double  line  of  big  trees  among  slender 
neighbors  is  all  that  marks  what  was 
probably  an  entrance  lane  to  a long- 
gone  farm  or  vanished  estate.  Did  top- 
hatted  and  bonneted  guests  in  stately 
carriages  once  trot  past  orderly  fields 
where  oak,  maple  and  pine  now  grow? 
Did  boys  from  that  forgotten  farm  lin- 
ger here,  like  I,  for  a shot  at  a gray 
squirrel?  What  did  this  place,  that  the 
wild  has  reclaimed,  look  like  then? 


Who  lived  here,  why  did  they  come, 
why  did  they  leave?  Did  the  sons  not 
return  from  the  Civil  War?  Did  papa 
lose  the  property  in  the  Great  Depres- 
sion? What  dreams  died  or  were  real- 
ized here?  What  stories  the  land  could 
tell. 

Every  part  of  Pennsylvania  has  its 
unique  share  of  history,  whether  great 
or  insignificant.  The  hill  behind  my 
house  was  part  of  the  Donation  Lands, 
farm  able  country  granted  to  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Revolutionary  War  soldiers  as 
reward  for  their  patriotic  services. 
Today  the  land  is  forested,  but  with 
evidence  of  settlers  on  the  tract  dating 
back  200  years,  it’s  not  unusual  to  find 
the  outlines  of  buildings,  the  rock  piles 
of  old  boundary  markers,  depressions 
left  by  wagon  roads,  crockery  and  an- 
tique bottles,  even  mossy  headstones 
among  the  solemn  trees. 

just  a few  miles  to  the  east  are  my 
favorite  deer  hunting  grounds.  The 
area  now  is  a densely  wooded  valley, 
but  over  a century  ago  it  was  the  site 
of  Pennsylvania’s  hectic  oil  boom.  In 
the  1860s  the  valley  hosted  a number  of 
rollicking  towns  and  saw  the  traffic  of 
thousands  of  fortune-hunters  and 
countless  barrels  of  petroleum. 

Whenever  I’m  on  buck  stand  there 
today,  among  the  tall  timber,  I can 
hardly  believe  the  place  once  bristled 
with  oil  derricks  and  the  quiet  was 
replaced  by  the  noise  of  drilling,  the 
clamor  of  oilmen,  and  the  roar  of 
trains.  By  contemporary  accounts,  the 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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scene  was  more  riotous  than  Califor- 
nia’s gold  rush.  Fortunately  for  the 
land,  oil  excitement  was  short-lived  in 
this  valley,  the  leases  and  towns  were 
abandoned,  and  the  woods  and  wild- 
life eventually  returned.  Now  only  in- 
congruous bits  of  nostalgia  can  be 
found  in  the  forest,  blackened  wooden 
barrels,  lengths  of  rusting  pipe,  rotting 
sheds,  and  leaf-strewn  paths  that  once 
were  highways  to  wells  or  saloons. 

The  relics  and  remnants  hunters 
most  often  find  are  from  the  recent 
past.  We  happen  on  apple  trees  that 
struggle  to  produce  fruit  each  fall,  now 
that  they  compete  with  maples  that 
intruded  in  the  years  since  someone 
mowed.  In  spring,  daffodils  and  lone 
lilacs  bloom  unexpectedly  among  na- 
tive dogwood  and  mayapple,  telling 
the  passing  turkey  hunter  this  was  a 
yard  in  yesteryear.  These  are  obvious 
signatures  of  other  days,  but  sometimes 
the  traces  of  history  are  recognizable 
because  of  their  age  or  present  a mys- 
tery because  they’re  unusual.  That’s 
when  it  helps  to  have  an  interpreter. 

Meaning  of  Finds 

Many  outdoorsmen  are  curious 
about  the  native  peoples  who  first  in- 
habited Pennsylvania’s  forests.  A great 
many  of  us  can  produce,  on  request, 
flint  arrowheads  we’ve  found  afield.  I 
hadn’t  been  able  to  recognize  other, 
more  subtle,  evidence  I'd  seen  of  past 
Indian  occupation  until  someone  ex- 
pert in  their  lore  showed  me  the  mean- 
ing of  my  finds. 

What  appeared  to  be  a “wrong-look- 
ing” game  trail,  because  it  led  directly 
up  a hollow,  past  a spring  and  over  the 
ridge,  was  identified  as  a minor  path 
the  tribes  had  used  to  connect  with 
major  routes  along  the  Susquehanna 
River.  In  the  same  woods,  we  investi- 
gated a level  elevated  site  between  two 
creeks,  because  I had  noticed  it  was 
strangely  free  of  the  normal  scattering 
of  rocks.  My  guide  located  a loose  row 
of  stones  along  the  edges,  where  some- 
one had  placed  the  rocks  when  clearing 
the  camp  for  moccasined  feet.  Scuffing 
away  leaves  on  the  flat,  we  located  a 


A WEATHERED  old  shed,  a crumbling 
stone  foundation,  a rock  wall  — even 
mossy  headstones  — are  tantilizing 
hints  to  the  history  of  the  land  we  hunt. 

rectangular  outline  of  rocks  that  had 
formed  the  base  of  a bark  house.  Flint 
chips  were  quickly  unearthed  when 
we  dug  around  a remaining  seatsize 
boulder. 

As  a hunter,  I was  used  to  recogniz- 
ing the  changes  that  wildlife  makes  in 
the  natural  appearance  of  the  land  — 
the  overturned  leaves  where  a turkey 
flock  scratched,  the  cleared  ground  of  a 
buck  scrape,  the  clawed  stump  where  a 
skunk  dined  on  insects.  This  evidence 
of  an  ancient  people  gave  me  a ghostly 
feeling,  perhaps  because  what  they 
had  done  was  so  natural.  Though  it 
happened  centuries  ago,  they  had 
made  their  camping  spot  more  com- 
fortable to  walk  on,  as  I would  today, 
and  I can  never  pass  the  place  now 
without  thinking  of  who  w*as  there  and 
sensing  a human  kinship  that  crosses 
the  years. 

Whether  a hunt  takes  us  just  beyond 
the  backyard  or  across  the  state,  the 
land  has  a history  to  reveal.  A hunter 
can  romanticize  about  the  evidences  of 
the  past  he  finds  or  he  can  do  more 
concrete  research.  Libraries,  book 
stores,  historical  societies  and  local  old- 
timers  can  help  identify  who  and  what 
was  there  before  and  relate  some  color- 
ful tales.  In  any  case,  indulging  in  a 
little  mental  time  travel  while  afield 
will  add  a new  and  satisfying  dimen- 
sion to  the  sport. 
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Buggy  Stuff 


OF  ALL  THE  months  of  the  school  year, 
September  is  probably  the  best  for 
collecting  and  studying  insects.  Adults  of 
many  species  are  still  alive  and  active  dur- 
ing these  warm,  sultry  days,  even  when 
cool  nights  make  them  sluggish.  Eggs  and 
pupae  of  still  other  insects  are  available, 
though  the  adults  that  produced  them  died 
shortly  after  depositing  them.  Even  some 
larvae  and  nymphs  are  available  this 
month  from  species  that  overwinter  in 
these  stages. 

The  trick  to  finding  good  specimens  is 
knowing  where  to  look  and  being  prepared 
with  the  right  equipment,  especially  if 
you’re  working  with  a group  of  youngsters 
on  an  insect  walk.  Fortunately,  insects  oc- 
cur almost  everywhere  and  equipment 
needs  are  very  basic.  Most  can  be  home- 
made. 

Where  to  Look 

Nearly  700,000  species  of  insects  have 
already  been  collected,  described  and 
named.  But  we’ve  only  just  begun  to  cata- 
log insects.  Some  authorities  believe  there 
could  be  10  million  species  worldwide.  In 
North  America  alone,  we  have  almost 
90,000  species.  It  should  be  no  surprise 
that  insects  are  highly  specialized  and 
often  occupy  extremely  limited  niches. 

Look  around  your  home  or  school  for 
insects  in  these  places: 

Lawn  Get  down  on  vour  knees  to  look 
for  crawling  insects  at  ground  level.  Ants, 
crickets,  beetles  and  other  creepy  crawl- 


ers live  throughout  the  thatch  below  the 
grass. 

Tree  bark  Explore  the  many  nooks 
and  crannies  of  nearby  tree  trunks.  In 
addition  to  finding  hidden  adults,  you’re 
likely  to  encounter  larvae,  pupae  and  egg 
masses  of  various  species. 

Leaves  and  flowers  Many  insects  de- 
pend upon  vegetation  as  their  primary 
food  supply.  Some  insects  chew  leaves, 
others  suck  plant  juices,  and  others  feed 
on  fruit,  blossoms,  roots  or  seeds.  Look  for 
the  telltale  paths  of  leaf-miners  as  they 
tunnel  within  the  thin  leaves  of  many 
plants.  Insect-plant  relations  are  some- 
times so  strict  that  the  insects  will  feed 
only  on  a particular  plant.  Boxelder  bugs 
feed  on  boxelder  trees.  Milkweed  bugs 
and  monarch  butterflies  feed  on  milk- 
weed. Find  some  milkweed  plants  and 
you’re  likely  to  find  the  insects  that  depend 
on  them. 

Old  logs  and  decaying  wood  Pull  the 
bark  from  a rotting  log  and  look  for  beetles, 
roaches,  ants  and  termites. 

Piles  of  debris  Explore  piles  of  old 
wood,  leaves,  manure,  or  brush.  Always 
look  for  adults  and  their  immature  stages. 
Beetle  grubs  will  fascinate  youngsters  and 
can  be  studied  back  in  the  classroom  if 
provided  with  appropriate  food. 

Water  areas  Streams  are  likely  to 
have  dozens  of  insect  species.  Water  strid- 
ers  skitter  over  the  surface  while  nymphs 
of  caddisflies,  mayflies,  dragonflies  and 
stoneflies  cling  to  rocks  below  the  surface. 

Some  aquatic  species  can  be  hand 
picked  simply  by  turning  over  rocks  and 
lifting  the  specimens  with  forceps  or  fin- 
gers. You’ll  need  a net  for  other  kinds.  A 
small  seine  net  held  across  the  current 
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while  a friend  kicks  upstream  stones  and 
debris  will  catch  dislodged  insects. 

Netting  Techniques 

Sweep  net  It’s  easy  to  imagine  an  ex- 
cited bug  collector,  net  in  hand,  chasing 
some  flitting  butterfly  across  a weedy 
meadow.  Actually,  that  is  one  way  of  using 
those  long,  bag-like  nets,  but  it’s  not  the 
most  productive.  Sweeping  the  nets  back 
and  forth  through  weedy  fields  will  trap 
many  insects  that  cling  to  vegetation.  A 
quick  turn  of  the  handle  drapes  the  net 
over  the  frame  and  locks  the  captured  in- 
sects inside. 

Beating  net  These  flat  nets  resemble 
a minnow  dip  net  or  an  umbrella  top,  which 
may  be  used  as  a substitute.  Netting  is  tied 
to  crossed  sticks  and  held  under  brush  or 
tree  branches.  A club  is  then  used  to  beat 
the  vegetation,  dislodging  many  insects 
into  the  net  below. 

Aquatic  nets  Two  types  of  nets  are 
useful  in  collecting  aquatic  insects.  Seine 
nets  can  be  used  to  filter  swimming  and 
floating  insects  from  the  stream  current. 
Other  nets  resemble  the  bag-type  aerial 
sweep  nets  but  have  a shorter  bag  (only 
about  as  deep  as  the  width  of  the  hoop) 
and  a more  durable  netting  fabric.  These 
can  be  used  like  seine  nets  or  they  can  be 
probed  into  vegetation  along  the  stream 
bank  where  many  animals  hide. 

Traps  and  Lures 

Rather  than  chasing  after  insects  in  the 
field,  you  might  build  a trap  and  lure  the 
insects  into  it.  Here  are  several  easy  ideas 
that  can  be  used  almost  anywhere: 

Ground  traps  Sink  a jar  or  can  into  the 
ground  so  its  open  end  is  at  ground  level. 
Bait  the  container  with  sweet  syrup,  mo- 
lasses or  a mixture  of  stale  beer  and  brown 
sugar.  Fermented  fruit  also  works  well.  Re- 
member, the  bait  has  to  be  smelly  to  lure 
insects  into  the  trap.  Still  other  insects  will 
be  attracted  to  the  putrid  odor  of  rotting 
meat.  Add  a bit  of  hamburger  or  other 
meat  to  the  can  and  leave  it  there  a few 
days  as  it  begins  to  rot.  It  works  well  as  an 
attractant  for  carrion  eaters. 

Cover  the  container  with  a piece  of  wood 
but  leave  a space  for  the  unsuspecting 
critters  to  enter.  Once  inside,  beetles  and 
other  visitors  will  be  unable  to  climb  out  of 
the  slick-sided  jar  and  will  be  trapped  with 
a feast  until  you  return.  Imagine  the  excite- 
ment of  youngsters  as  they  check  a series 


Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a 96-page  collection  of 
delicious  recipes  submitted  by 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  It 
includes  methods  of  preparing 
all  kinds  of  game  available 
in  Pennsylvania,  plus  some 
recipes  for  moose,  elk.  and  other 
species.  $4.00  delivered  from 
GAME  NEWS  office. 


of  these  traps  scattered  around  the  school 
grounds. 

Sugar  baits  Fruit  concoctions  used  as 
bait  in  the  ground  trap  can  also  be  used 
as  a “paint”  to  attract  flying  insects.  Use 
mashed  and  fermenting  mixtures  of  fruit, 
beer,  and  sugar,  about  the  consistency  of 
thick  paint  or  pancake  batter. 

Brush  this  goo  onto  tree  trunks,  posts 
and  similar  surfaces  near  wooded  or 
brushy  areas.  A good  idea  is  to  lay  out  a 
series  of  smears  in  a loop  trail  that  you  can 
conveniently  walk  several  times  each  day 
or  night.  Nightime  insect  visitors  will  differ 
from  day  visitors,  so  try  this  at  different 
times. 

The  white  sheet  method  Many  night- 
flying  insects  are  attracted  to  light.  Take 
advantage  of  this  behavior  by  draping  a 
white  sheet  from  a clothesline  or  limb. 
Hang  it  low  enough  so  you  can  spread  the 
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bottom  on  the  ground.  Then  shine  a bright 
light  on  the  sheet  and  watch  the  moths  and 
other  night  flyers  zoom  in. 

Some  visitors  will  land  on  the  sheet 
where  they  can  be  collected  by  hand. 
Others  will  buzz  around  the  sheet  until 
they  fall  exhausted  on  the  part  spread  on 
the  ground. 

The  funnel  trap  This  setup  is  guaran- 
teed to  produce  excitement  wherever  it’s 
erected.  It’s  called  a Berlese  Funnel  and  is 
an  efficient  way  of  collecting  small  insects 
from  leaf  litter  and  similar  material. 

Start  with  a large  funnel,  10  to  12  inches 
in  diameter.  You  can  roll  a sheet  of  poster 
board  into  a large  cone  and  fasten  it  with 
tape.  Cut  a circle  of  Vs-inch  mesh  screen  to 
fit  near  the  bottom  of  the  main  funnel 
chamber  and  suspend  the  whole  appa- 
ratus over  a small  jar  with  enough  alcohol 
to  cover  its  bottom. 

Fill  the  funnel  with  leaf  litter,  weeds,  or 
similar  material  so  that  it  rests  on  the 
screen.  Place  a desk  lamp  over  the  top  of 


the  funnel  with  the  bulb  only  a few  inches 
from  the  litter. 

As  the  debris  dries  from  the  top  down, 
insects  will  move  lower  in  the  funnel  and 
eventually  drop  into  the  jar  of  alcohol.  Re- 
place the  material  every  few  days  and 
compare  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  insects 
collected  from  different  litter  sources. 


Two  References 

A number  of  good  field  guides  are  avail- 
able to  help  you  identify  your  insect  catch. 
A Field  Guide  to  the  Insects  of  America 
North  of  Mexico  by  Donald  J.  Borror  and 
Richard  E.  White  is  one  of  the  Peterson 
Field  Guide  Series  published  by  Houghton 
Mifflin.  It  lists  the  most  common  insects 
you're  likely  to  encounter  and  uses  a pic- 
torial key  to  orders  and  families. 

Usually,  an  anecdote  or  interesting  fact 
about  a critter  is  more  inspiring  to  young 
entomologists  than  simply  knowing  its 
proper  name.  One  reference  I like  for  such 
offhand  information  is  Adventures  With  In- 
sects by  Richard  Headstrom,  published  by 
Dover  Press.  This  little  book  is  a collection 
of  narratives  that  explore  insect  behavior 
and  natural  history  such  as  insect  paper- 
making, sounds,  eggs,  galls  and  dozens 
of  other  special  adaptations. 
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SEPTEMBER.  This  was  the  month  you 
hated  as  a child,  because  it  signaled 
the  end  of  summer  vacation’s  freedom  and 
the  beginning  of  another  school  year.  As 
an  adult,  you  like  to  think  you  are  beyond 
such  behavior,  but  I still  find  myself  looking 
on  September  with  a certain  amount  of 
dread. 

According  to  George  Grinnell,  the  Chey- 
enne Indians  referred  to  September  as  the 
Cool  Moon,  or  the  Moon  When  the  Plums 
Get  Ripe.  Both  names  fit,  as  September  is 
definitely  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  hot 
and  muggy  dog  days  are  a thing  of  the 
past.  Most  wild  fruits  are  ripe,  and  wildlife 
has  a smorgasbord  of  food  available.  You 
can  bet  they  will  be  taking  advantage  of  it, 
because  it  won’t  be  long  until  Mak-hik-o- 
min-i,  the  Big  Freezing  Moon. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  people 
start  to  think  hunting.  September  and 
October  are  two  of  the  best  trout  fishing 
months,  but  most  fishermen  are  tired  of 
drowning  worms  and  their  thoughts  are 
turning  to  visions  of  big-racked  trophies. 
By  this  time,  the  bucks  have  developed 
their  antlers  and  are  now  in  the  process  of 
getting  them  rubbed  out  and  polished  up. 
Time  to  check  out  the  ladies. 

Phone  Call  of  the  Month 

ME:  Hello,  Game  Commission. 

CALLER:  My  boy  got  a ticket  last  night 
from  a Mark  Crowder  and  I want  him  fired, 
’cause  my  boy  ain’t  guilty. 

ME:  That’s  me,  ma’am.  I’m  Mark  Crowder. 
CALLER:  Oh  yeah,  then  who’s  your  boss? 
ME:  My  wife,  but  she  isn’t  here. 

CALLER:  *%$#"+  *?#$.  Slam. 

September  4 — Deputy  Game  Protectors 
Bill  Printz  and  Bob  Strait  and  I end  up  in 
Buck  Valley  this  afternoon  checking  out  a 
deer  shooting  incident.  It  appears  we  have 
a legitimate  crop  damage  kill.  After  going 
over  the  law  with  the  individual,  we  head 
out  for  some  night  work  in  the  area  where 
the  double  kill  occurred  in  July.  That  inci- 
dent bugs  me.  I’m  probably  spending  more 
time  on  it  than  I should,  but  it  was  such  a 
deliberate  wanton  waste  that  I’m  deter- 
mined to  find  the  violator  if  I can. 

September  5 — Myself,  Deputies  Bill 
Printz,  Dave  Layton,  and  Bob  Strait  spend 
the  night  watching  some  fields  that  have 
paid  off  for  us  before.  Although  we  have 
some  lights  working,  everything  seems 


By  Mark  Crowder 

District  Game  Protector 
Fulton  County 


quiet  enough  and  we  figure  maybe  we 
ought  to  give  this  area  a rest. 

September  8 — After  some  time  in  the 
office,  I head  for  Fulton  County  Treasurer 
Dave  Wright’s  office  to  discuss  the  upcom- 
ing antlerless  deer  license  drawing.  Dave 
has  always  done  a good  job  with  the 
antlerless  license  allocations  and  this  is 
mostly  to  see  if  he  has  any  questions 
about  the  procedure.  He  doesn’t.  From 
there  I go  to  the  ASCS  office  to  check  with 
Carolyn  Hollenshead  about  some  upcom- 
ing programs  and  then  to  the  magistrate’s 
office  to  review  our  case  load. 

That  evening  I attend  a meeting  of  the 
Pistol  and  Rifle  Club  where  we  finalize  our 
plans  for  the  upcoming  National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day  festivities.  I get  word  at 
the  meeting  that  Corporal  John  Zechman 
wants  to  see  me  about  a Game  Law  viola- 
tion. After  the  meeting  I stop  at  the  bar- 
racks and  find  that  John  had  investigated  a 
complaint  that  turned  out  to  be  a Game 
Law  violation.  He  turns  the  information 
over  to  me  for  prosecution. 

September  10  — Tonight  finds  Deputy 
Willard  Hill  and  me  investigating  a crop 
damage  report.  It  turns  out  the  person  who 
wants  to  shoot  deer  for  crop  damage  owns 
the  land,  but  leases  it  to  another  farmer. 
Consequently,  because  the  crops  don’t  be- 
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long  to  him,  he  isn’t  allowed  to  shoot  deer 
for  damaging  them.  That’s  not  what  he 
wants  to  hear,  so  he  says  he's  going  to  talk 
to  my  boss. 

September  7 7 — 1 spend  a long  day  in  the 
office  typing  up  the  DGP  Diary  for  Febru- 
ary and  then  head  out  for  a Hunter- Trapper 
education  course  put  on  by  Instructor 
Harry  Kline.  Harry  handles  most  of  the 
class  himself.  I am  there  to  discuss  the 
Game  Law.  There  are  quite  a few  ques- 
tions on  the  new  law,  but  I unfortunately 
don’t  have  answers  to  most  of  them.  After 
the  class,  I returned  home  and  found  wait- 
ing for  me  the  individuals  involved  in  the 
violation  that  was  investigated  by  Corporal 
Zechman.  They  profess  their  innocence 
and  I advise  them  that  I’ll  be  filing  citations. 
They  can  profess  their  innocence  to  the 
magistrate. 

September  12  — I gather  up  some  mate- 
rial for  the  Hunter-Trapper  education 
classes  and  then  get  ready  for  some  night 
work  with  Deputy  Jim  Butts.  I pick  up  Jim 
about  8 o’clock  and  we  head  for  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  county.  The  evening  passes 


with  nothing  more  than  some  recreational 
spotlighting.  In  Fulton  County  our  prime 
time  for  deer  poaching  is  usually  from  2 
a. m.— when  the  bars  close— until  about  4 
a.m.  Usually,  but  not  tonight.  About  4 a.m., 
Jim  and  I call  it  quits. 

September  73— Another  night  of  night 
patrol.  This  time  I’m  by  myself  in  Brush 
Creek  and  Licking  Creek  townships.  The 
activity  is  light,  and  after  eight  hours  I pack 
it  in. 

September  75— After  another  late  night 
and  a full  day  of  office  work,  I decide  to 
take  it  easy  tonight  and  grab  a good  night’s 
sleep.  It  doesn’t  work  out  that  way.  About 
10  p.m.  I get  a call  from  the  State  Police 
about  shots  being  fired  in  the  area  below 
Cito.  Troopers  Larry  Good  and  Marty  Mar- 
cus have  already  responded  to  the  call.  I 
summon  Deputy  Jim  Butts  and  we  head 
down.  When  we  arrive  I find  Deputy  Bob 
Strait  already  there.  Trooper  Good  states 
that  some  individuals  fired  a couple  of 
shots  at  some  deer  that  were  about  30 
yards  off  the  road  next  to  a house.  We 
check  the  area  out  to  make  sure  the  cul- 
prits had  missed  and  then  get  some  infor- 
mation from  the  informant.  He  gives  us  a 
description  of  the  car  and  also  states  that 
they  didn’t  get  what  they  were  shooting  at. 
We  gather  up  the  information  and  call  it  a 
night. 

September  16  — I meet  with  my  hunter- 
trapper  education  instructors  tonight.  After 
the  meeting  Trooper  Claycomb,  from  the 
McConnellsburg  barracks,  stops  and  says 
they  received  a complaint  about  some- 
body spotlighting  buildings  north  of 
Knobsville.  Berley  Souders  and  I head  into 
the  area  and  check  a couple  of  spotlight- 
ers  but  everyone  seems  okay  and  we  have 
no  other  information.  On  a moving  viola- 
tion such  as  this  one,  or  any  violation  for 
that  matter,  if  it’s  at  all  possible  to  get  a 
license  number,  do  so.  Just  calling  in  a 
complaint  doesn’t  give  us  much  to  act  on. 

September  17—  I drive  to  the  region  of- 
fice in  Huntingdon  to  pick  up  some  sup- 
plies for  next  month’s  hunter-trapper  edu- 
cation classes.  Paul  Tomlinson  will  be 
conducting  these  classes  and  was  a little 
short  of  some  materials.  Because  of  the 
change  to  a 10-hour  course  we  decided  to 
hold  the  classes  at  the  Pistol  and  Rifle 
Club  where  we  can  include  some  range 
time  in  the  course  curricula.  Sergeant 
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Vince  Joyce  has  agreed  to  put  on  a dem- 
onstration of  different  types  of  firearms, 
including  an  automatic  rifle,  for  the  stu- 
dents. Should  be  interesting.  On  the  way 
back  from  Huntingdon,  I pick  up  and  dis- 
pose of  a roadkilled  deer,  a buck  and  a 
pretty  nice  one  at  that.  It’s  getting  to  be  that 
time  of  the  year. 

September  20— We  have  a hunter-trap- 
per education  class  scheduled  at  the  Pis- 
tol and  Rifle  Club  today,  instructed  by  Paul 
Tomlinson.  Paul  is  a retired  police  officer 
who  knows  how  to  keep  everybody’s  atten- 
tion. We  have  the  classes  set  up  to  run 
about  six  hours  on  Saturday  and  the  re- 
maining four  hours  tomorrow. 

That  evening,  several  deputies  and  I 
position  ourselves  in  Taylor  and  Dublin 
Townships  to  watch  for  jacklighters.  We 
check  a bunch  of  spotlighters,  but  find 
nothing  suspicious. 

September  21  — Today  we  hold  the  trap- 
ping portion  of  the  hunter-trapper  educa- 
tion course  begun  yesterday.  This  portion 
is  handled  by  Mathern  Mellott.  Mathern 
has  done  a lot  of  trapping  over  the  years 
and  could  probably  make  a living  at  it  if  he 
had  to.  I notice  that  even  the  kids  who  had 
no  thoughts  of  trapping  show  a lot  of  inter- 
est in  this  part  of  the  course.  After  the 
exams  are  graded,  we  go  up  to  the  range 
and  the  students  get  to  do  some  actual 
shooting.  Everyone  likes  this  part,  espe- 
cially when  Sergeant  Joyce  fires  the  auto- 
matic weapon.  When  he  is  through,  I hear 
a comment  that  that  thing  would  sure  get 
your  attention  in  a hurry. 

September  25— I’m  in  court  on  appeals 
today.  We  had  arrested  a couple  of  individ- 
uals last  year  for  hunting  antlerless  deer 
without  an  antlerless  license.  The  magis- 
trate found  them  guilty  but  they  appealed 
their  case  to  county  court.  They  try  to  con- 
vince the  court  that  they  were  just  taking 
a walk  in  the  woods,  with  guns,  wearing 
blaze  orange,  but  that  they  weren’t  hunt- 
ing. Very  interesting.  President  Judge 
John  Keller  isn’t  convinced  though,  and 
both  individuals  are  found  guilty. 

After  court,  I have  a pheasant  allotment 
to  distribute.  My  deputies  take  most  of 
them.  Although  we  don’t  get  as  many  birds 
as  we  used  to,  the  ones  we  do  get  are  the 
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nicest  I’ve  ever  seen.  I hope  we  can  get  a 
wild  population  established  here. 

September  26—1  spend  the  morning  fil- 
ing citations  and  then  head  over  to  Frank 
Clark's  district.  I need  him  to  help  serve  an 
arrest  warrant  on  an  individual  going  to 
college  over  there.  We  wait  for  a couple  of 
hours,  but  can’t  locate  him.  Frank  says  he’ll 
get  a hold  of  the  guy  and  tell  him  to  see  the 
magistrate. 

September  27— Today  is  National  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  Day  and  I have  a pistol 
program  set  up  at  the  Pistol  and  Rifle  Club. 
The  trap  range  is  in  operation  and  I con- 
duct a pistol  course  for  those  who  want  to 
shoot  it.  It  involves  shooting  on  the  move 
and  is  not  an  easy  course.  A good  many 
gave  it  a try,  though,  and  everybody  enjoys 
it.  If  you  don’t  belong  to  a sportsmen’s 
organization  in  your  area,  you  really  don’t 
know  what  you  are  missing. 

September  28  — After  a morning  in  the 
office  taking  care  of  a sign  order,  some 
prosecution  reports,  my  phone  bill,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  other  little  details,  I 
meet  Deputy  Jim  Butts  and  we  head  for 
the  Maryland  line.  Things  are  quiet  for 
awhile  but  about  midnight  we  see  a car 
spotlighting.  It’s  in  Pennsylvania  so  we  de- 
cide to  investigate.  Finding  the  vehicle 
wasn’t  easy,  but  just  when  we  are  about  to 
give  up,  we  spot  it  working  its  way  south.  It 
was  about  12:30  so  we  head  in  and  stop 
them.  It  turns  out  to  be  two  guys  from 
Maryland.  We  don’t  find  any  firearms. 
When  I asked  them  if  they  know  what  time 
it  is,  each  says  he  forgot  his  watch.  When  I 
get  those  lame  excuses,  the  pinch  pad 
comes  out.  Being  nonresidents  they  must 
either  pay  on  a Field  Acknowledgement  of 
Guilt  or  be  taken  in  for  an  immediate  hear- 
ing. While  paying  up  they  tell  me  they’re 
never  coming  back  to  Pennsylvania. 
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I WOKE  UP  in  a sweat.  In  my  dream 
I had  written  a “Thornapples” 
column  that  included  a map  of  my 
grouse  covers.  I can  still  see  the  map 
clearly,  a pen-and-ink  rendition  in  the 
fine  style  of  Eric  Sloane,  showing  the 
hills  and  valleys  where  I hunt,  with  a 
prominent  “X”  marking  each  choice 
spot.  In  the  dream  I realized  that  my 
hunting  would  soon  be  ruined,  that 
hordes  of  gunners  would  invade  and 
clean  out  the  game.  Feverishly  I called 
GAME  NEWS  editor  Bob  Bell  and 
begged  him  not  to  run  the  map.  “Too 
late,”  he  said  in  a merciless,  gravelly 
tone.  “The  issue  is  already  at  press.” 

I guarantee  I will  not  make  the  same 
mistake  in  the  lines  that  follow. 

A few  years  ago,  John  Madson 
wrote  a poem  called  “The  Pa’tridge 
Hunter.”  In  it  he  listed  the  places  where 
pa’tridges,  or  grouse,  can  be  found: 
“hazelbrush,  laurel  hells,  cedar 
swamps,  devil’s  club,  logging  slash, 
flooded  alders,  doghair  popple,  cat- 
briar  tangles,  rhododendron  coves, 
blackberry  thickets.”  Madson  noted  of 
the  pa’tridge  hunter,  “He’s  where  it’s 
too  thick  to  go  through,  too  high  to  go 
over,  too  low  to  go  under,  steep  at  the 
edge  and  muddy  in  the  middle.” 

Bayberry  Pastures 

In  New  England  Grouse  Shooting, 
William  Harnden  Foster  sought  his 
partridges  in  “the  bayberry  pastures 
and  the  junipers,  where  the  alder  runs 
continue  down  from  the  birch  sidehills 
that  are  dotted  with  white  pines  and 
cedars,  and  [where]  here  and  there  is 
found  a wild  apple  tree  in  the  corner  of 
an  ancient  stone  wall  with  blackberry 
vines  and  bullbriers  tangled  together 
beneath.” 

Aldo  Leopold  hunted  grouse  in  the 
sand  counties  of  central  Wisconsin, 
among  the  “red  lanterns”:  blackberry 
leaves  that  “burn  richly  red  on  every 
sunny  day  from  first  frost  to  the  last  day 
of  the  season.”  George  Bird  Evans,  in 
The  Upland  Shooting  Life,  haunts  the 
ridges  of  northeastern  West  Virginia, 
loosing  his  English  setters  in  greenbriar 
edges  and  abandoned  fields,  in  hem- 
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lock  and  rhododendron  valleys,  and 
on  steep  hillsides  smothered  by  wild 
grapes. 

To  the  uninitiated,  grouse  cover  may 
seem  like  so  much  featureless  brush, 
but  the  hunter  soon  learns  to  recognize 
its  hard-to-explain  but  definite  “birdy” 
look.  I remember  the  first  time  I tried 
a section  of  land  scraggy  with  aspen, 
pitch  pine,  and  scrub  oak.  I worked 
through  a draw  where  the  aspens  still 
twirled  a few  gold  leaves  and  fallen 
grapes  lay  chalk-blue  on  the  ground. 
“This  place  has  to  have  grouse,”  I said 
aloud,  and  at  that  moment  a brown 
blur  separated  itself  from  the  leaf  duff 
and  sped  ahead  and  to  the  left.  The 
shot  provided  me  with  the  first  game 
taken  with  my  new  shotgun,  an  Ithaca 
SKB  280,  still  in  use  today.  It  was  in- 
stinctive shooting,  to  which  the  little 
20-gauge  is  well  suited:  swing  and 
overtake  and  punch  the  trigger,  the 
right  barrel  transfixing  the  bird  in  a 
cloud  of  fluff. 

A tract  of  land  must  possess  two  crit- 
ical features  in  order  to  be  a grouse 
cover:  vegetation  that  offers  food,  and 
vegetation  that  provides  cover.  Also,  in 
my  experience,  grouse  cover  must  in- 
clude a component  of  wildness;  al- 
though it  may  border  a farm  or  be  tra- 
versed by  a road,  the  land  must  be 
sufficiently  remote  that  the  grouse  are 
not  forever  being  bothered  by  humans. 

Grouse  have  extremely  catholic 
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diets.  Some  years  back,  during  Penn- 
sylvania’s November  hunting  season, 
biologists  opened  the  crops  of  more 
than  100  birds  and  analyzed  their  con- 
tents. The  order  of  food  frequency  was 
birch,  staghorn  sumac,  aspen,  blue- 
berry, mountain  laurel,  greenbriar, 
fern,  winterberry,  and  grape.  Grouse 
may  eat  the  buds,  leaves,  fruit,  and 
seeds,  at  different  times  of  the  year, 
from  the  same  plant.  They  like  acorns, 
beechnuts,  dogwood  berries,  bar- 
berries, wild  raisins  (from  the  haws. 
Viburnum  species),  black  cherries,  and 
maple  seeds;  apples,  both  flesh  and 
seeds.  Ned  Smith  told  me  he  once  shot 
a grouse  whose  crop  was  so  stuffed  with 
the  airy  yellow  flowers  of  witch  hazel 
that  it  bulged  like  a feather  pillow. 

Formerly  I put  great  stock  in 
thornapples,  the  small  fleshy  fruits  of 
the  hawthorns,  as  indicators  of  grouse. 
One  year  when  the  shrubs  bore  espe- 
cially heavily,  my  favorite  covers  were 
polka  dotted  with  the  flame-red  fruits 
and  bushels  of  fallen  thornapples  gave 
off  a sweet  winy  scent  underfoot.  Yet  in 
the  crops  of  the  several  birds  I bagged, 
I found  not  a single  thornapple.  I be- 
lieve now  that  grouse  use  thornapple 
and  crabapple  thickets  mainly  for 
cover:  places  to  rest  in  safety.  In  these 
prickly  strongholds  they  are  shielded 
from  foxes,  hawks,  owls,  and  hunters. 
Thick  mountain  laurel  and  head-high 
blackberry  also  offer  protection;  pines 
and  hemlocks  afford  shelter  from  chill- 
ing wind  and  drenching  rain. 

In  the  best  grouse  habitat,  food  and 
cover  are  mixed  or  but  a short  distance 
apart.  If  I could  assemble  an  ideal 
cover,  it  would  include  (in  at  least  50 
acres  and  preferably  several  hundred) 
pines,  both  scattered  and  in  dense 
stands;  blackberries  pushing  up  where 
logging  had  removed  hardwood  trees; 
piles  of  tops  from  the  cut  trees,  where 
birds  could  huddle;  small  grassy  clear- 
ings where  mothers  could  take  their 
broods  for  high-energy  insect  food; 
and,  selfishly,  I would  also  want  some 
open  lanes  — old  logging  roads,  say  — 
through  which  flushed  birds  would 
dart,  giving  me  a chance  to  shoot. 


On  the  last  day  of  the  1985-86  sea- 
son, I hunted  two  excellent  covers  with 
Carl  G.,  who  had  come  up  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  The  first 
cover  I will  call  the  Pine  Tree  Cover,  for 
reasons  soon  apparent.  I found  it  early 
in  that  same  season;  a shuttered-up 
house,  a weathered  barn,  and  a fence- 
row  feeding  up  an  overgrown  hollow 
had  provided  more  than  enough  temp- 
tation to  make  me  take  the  shotgun  for 
a walk.  On  this  late  season  day,  in  mist- 
ing rain,  Carl  and  I doubled  up  on  a 
hen  that  flushed  from  a blackberry 
thicket.  Minutes  later  he  dropped  a 
large  cock  that  launched  itself  quietly 
from  a pine  — a beautiful  shot,  and  one 


that  I almost  never  make.  Two  birds 
from  this  cover  was  enough,  so  we 
drove  to  the  Cemetery  Cover,  near  an 
old  graveyard  in  the  woods.  In  summer 
the  grass  between  the  headstones  is 
kept  touchingly  mowed,  and  beside  the 
markers  of  Civil  War  veterans  fly  tiny, 
faded  American  flags.  In  the  nearby 
cut-over  woods  we  found  good  shoot- 
ing. By  day’s  end,  after  four  hours  of 
hunting  in  the  two  covers,  we  had  30 
flushes  and  had  moved  perhaps  two 
dozen  individual  birds. 

Another  old  favorite  is  the  Kay 
Place,  with  its  tumble-down  founda- 
tion and  its  riot  of  periwinkle  and  day 
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lilies  that  mark  a farm  wife’s  once- 
tended  flower  bed.  I experience  a 
strange  prickling  at  the  back  of  my 
neck  when  I flush  a bird  near  the  rot- 
ting boards  of  the  old  springhouse,  or 
from  the  base  of  a gnarled  apple  tree. 

I found  several  of  my  grouse  covers 
on  topographic  maps,  the  kind  with 
the  green  overlay  designating  woods.  I 
explored  isolated  pockets  of  white 
(open  ground)  back  in  the  forests  away 
from  roads;  often  these  sunny  islands 
proved  to  be  old  pastures  and  crop 
fields  reverting  to  woods,  creating  the 
thick,  fertile  transition  zone  of  vege- 
tation that  grouse  love.  I checked  out 
dotted  lines  wandering  through  the 
woods:  sunlight  streaming  down  to 
these  old  grassy  roads  had  provided,  on 
either  side,  a narrow  strip  of  “edge,” 
potential  grouse  cover  in  areas  where 
birds  were  otherwise  scarce.  Walking 


these  roads,  probably  the  easiest  and 
most  enjoyable  way  to  hunt  grouse, 
yielded  frequent  open  shots. 

Covers  are  sometimes  called  “cov- 
erts,” and  perhaps  the  second  word  is 
more  apt,  as  one  of  its  definitions  is 
“concealed;  hidden;  secret”;  and 
grouse  covers  are  certainly  best  kept 
that  way.  One  morning  I had  just  got- 
ten out  of  the  truck  and  was  poised  to 
cross  a field  to  the  Kay  Place  when 
I heard  a car  coming.  Glancing  up,  I 
caught  the  glow  of  an  orange  coat.  I 
turned  about-face,  crossed  the  road, 
and  climbed  the  opposite  bank.  Once, 
a particularly  inquisitive  fellow  but- 
tonholed me  and  asked  where  I hunt. 
“Slaybaugh  Valley”  (let  us  say)  I told 
him,  referring  to  a very  long  valley. 
“Yes,”  he  said,  “but  where  do  you 
hunt?”  “Slaybaugh  Valley,”  I repeated. 
“I  know,”  he  said.  “But  exactly  where 
do  you  hunt?”  I sighed.  “Slaybaugh 
Valley.” 

Grouse  covers  are  fragile  places.  Too 
many  hunters  make  the  birds  flighty, 
wild;  removing  too  many  birds  can  set 
back  a local  population  the  next  year. 
When  I go  hunting  I like  to  come  home 
with  a grouse  every  now  and  then,  but 
that’s  not  the  only  reason,  not  even  the 
main  reason,  that  I preserve  the  secrecy 
of  my  covers.  For  me  they  are  points  of 
concentration  — of  birds,  and  of  experi- 
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ences  and  memories,  places  too  pre- 
cious to  be  bandied  about. 

It  was  in  a series  of  such  covers  that  I 
forged  a friendship  with  Carl  S. , then  a 
beginning  grouse  hunter  like  myself.  I 
remember  us  at  the  Kay  Place  — I dis- 
covered it,  shared  it  with  him  — Carl  on 
the  hill  above  me,  his  pointer  working 
the  contour  in  front.  A grouse  flushes 
and  rips  back  between.  We  whirl.  I am 
in  a slump,  shooting  badly  these  last 
weeks,  and  I hesitate,  waiting  for  Carl 
to  make  the  shot.  “Take  him!”  Carl 
yells,  and  I hit  the  trigger  and  get  the 
bird  going  away.  “That’s  the  way  to  do 
it!”  he  shouts,  as  happy  as  I am.  I re- 
member a time  on  Bogsucker  Flats,  the 
woodcock  having  long  since  departed 
south,  snow  coming  down  so  furiously 
that  the  trees  are  faint  silhouettes.  It  is 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  grouse 
hold  tight  and  go  thundering  out  one 


after  another,  ghostly,  split-second 
blurs  that  vanish  in  the  swarming 
flakes.  On  this  hunt  we  never  shoot. 

In  Axe  Handle  I see  Dob,  my  white- 
haired  friend,  toting  his  L.C.  Smith  in 
the  rain,  glasses  fogged,  deaf  to  the 
bird  that  flushes  to  one  side  and  slightly 
behind  him.  At  The  Stonepile,  Bob 
doesn’t  even  hesitate  at  the  water’s  edge 
but  wades  on  across,  because,  after  an 
hour’s  hunt,  he’s  already  soaked  to  the 
skin  and  sees  no  point  in  balancing  on 
the  log  spanning  the  swollen  creek. 

In  a strange,  reversed  sort  of  mem- 
ory, I also  see  myself,  in  the  years 
ahead,  going  to  the  coverts,  seeking  out 
the  choice  places  that  yet  hold  birds. 
The  grouse  are  still  wiser  than  I,  wilier, 
full  of  courage,  swift  — but  sometimes  I 
exceed  my  limitations.  Reaching  out 
with  the  shotgun,  I bring  them  down 
and  take  them  to  hand. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  Game  Commission  recently  recognized  the  following  employ- 
ees for  their  outstanding  accomplishments  over  the  past  year:  Dennis  Jones,  Land 
Management  Supervisor,  Southwest  Region;  Jacob  Sitlinger,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management;  Hari y Rowles,  Forest  Technician,  Northcentral  Region;  Anna- 
belle  Resser;  Clerk-Typist  3,  Bureau  of  Information  & Education;  Harvey  Fouse, 
Labor  Foreman,  Southcentral  Region;  and  Timothy  Marks,  Wildlife  Conservation 
Officer,  Mifflin  County.  Each  was  presented  a 1987  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
print  in  recognition  of  their  exemplary  services  to  the  agency. 
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Posing  a question  . . . 


Overdraw — Overrated? 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


A FEW  MONTHS  ago  a fellow  called 
mnd  asked,  “What  do  you  know 
about  the  overdraw?” 

He  was  referring  to  a device  that 
permits  an  archer  to  shoot  a much 
shorter  arrow  than  that  for  which  a 
specific  bow  is  designed.  My  answer 
was  less  than  enlightening:  “Very 
little.” 

We  exchanged  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject.  He  confessed  to 
having  bought  one  but  was  not  having 
much  success  with  it.  When  I assured 
him  I would  look  into  overdraws,  he 
replied,  “Of  course,  Ell  read  about  it  in 
your  column.” 

So,  here  it  is. 

Most  archers  are  familiar  with  flight 
shooting  wherein  the  object  is  simply  to 
shoot  an  arrow  as  far  as  possible.  For 
such  competition,  National  Archery 
Association  considers  an  overdraw  to 
be  any  device  that  permits  the  tip  of  the 
arrow  to  rest  1 V2  inches  or  more  behind 
the  back  of  the  bow.  Overdraws  have 
been  around  a long  time,  and  there’s 
been  a resurgence  in  their  use  on 
today’s  modern  bows.  Trying  to  fit  one 
on  a longbow  or  recurve  takes  a bit  of 
doing,  but  they  are  fairly  easy  to  mount 
on  the  flat  riser  of  many  compound 
bows.  Somewhat  common  in  southern 
states,  their  use  in  Pennsylvania  is  of 
more  recent  origin.  Currently  they 
seem  to  be  seesawing  in  popularity. 

Basically,  an  overdraw  permits  use  of 
an  arrow  with  less  mass  weight  than 
would  normally  be  considered  ideal  for 
a given  bow.  This  is  accomplished  by 
using  shorter  arrows.  A lighter  arrow 
will  fly  faster  and  farther.  Properties  of 
compound  bows  permit  using  a much 
lighter  shaft  for  a given  bow  than  long- 
bows and  recurves,  which  require 


more  specific  matchings  between  spine 
and  bow  weight  and  draw  length. 
Overdraws,  coupled  with  a good  cam 
bow,  permit  heretofore  fantastic 
speeds;  250  feet  per  second  and  more 
can  be  obtained,  depending  upon  the 
shooting  weight  of  the  bow  and  the 
practical  mass  weight  of  the  arrow. 

Archers  so  equipped  will  discover 
that  sight  marks  or  bars  will  be 
squeezed  together  substantially  be- 
cause mid-range  trajectory  is  reduced. 
The  greatest  advantage  is  that  a well- 
released  arrow  will  hit  closer  to  the 
point  of  aim  despite  error  in  estimating 
distance  under  field  conditions. 

At  first  glance,  an  overdraw  may 
seem  to  be  the  answer  to  a bow  hunter’s 
prayer.  However,  aside  from  my  reluc- 
tance to  drift  further  than  necessary 
from  primitive  trappings  for  bow  hunt- 
ing, the  overdraw  raises  some  other 
questions.  One  of  the  advantages  of  a 
compound  over  an  equal  weight  re- 
curve is  its  ability  to  drive  a heavier 
arrow  at  faster  speeds.  But  when  an 
overdraw  is  used  I wondered  if  the 
lighter  arrow  would  provide  good 
penetration,  shoot  as  well,  and  if  there 
were  other  problems  associated  with  its 
use. 

To  get  some  answers  I enlisted  the 
help  of  Thomas  Slusser,  owner  and 
manager  of  Tom’s  Archery  Hut,  a com- 
bination store  and  indoor  bow  shooting 
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TOM  SLUSSER,  owner  of  Tom’s  Archery  Hunt,  did  the  actual  shooting  in  Schuyler’s 
admittedly  unscientific  tests  designed  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  overdraw. 


facility  located  between  Mifflinville 
and  Mainville.  In  addition  to  his  con- 
siderable expertise  with  the  bow,  Tom 
is  in  a position  to  see  and  hear  what  is 
going  on  in  archery. 

For  our  admittedly  unscientific 
tests,  Tom  rigged  up  three  new  50- 
pound  Precision  Shooting  Equipment 
(PSE)  bows.  One  was  set  up  with  a 
conventional  arrow  rest,  another  had  a 
“short”  overdraw,  and  the  third  was 
equipped  with  a “long”  overdraw. 
Each  had  a PSE  rest. 

For  projectiles  we  used  Tom’s  19-16 
arrows.  One  was  his  regular  29-inch 
shaft.  For  the  short  overdraw,  an  arrow 
was  cut  to  263/4  inches;  for  the  long 
overdraw,  25  inches.  Each  had  been 
fitted  with  3-inch  plastic  fletching  and 
a 125-grain  field  tip.  Keep  in  mind  that 
the  shorter  the  arrow  the  longer  the 
overdraw.  The  longest  arrows  weighed 
430  grains,  the  medium  length 
weighed  412,  and  the  shortest  400. 

Tom  did  the  shooting,  at  12  yards, 


into  an  unmarked  Kinsey  Ethafoam 
broadhead  butt  as  a target.  He  used  a 
Barner  rope  release.  Four  shots  were 
taken  with  each  arrow,  although  any 
arrow  not  within  close  measurement  to 
the  other  three  was  shot  again  to  elimi- 
nate any  that  might  have  deviated  from 
nearly  perfect  flight. 

Careful  Measurements 

Because  all  arrows  penetrated  partly 
through,  measurements  were  carefully 
taken  of  the  emergent  length  of  the 
shaft,  from  the  back  of  the  butt  to  the 
forward  edge  of  the  head  insert  ring. 
On  average,  the  heaviest  — the  29- 
inch  — penetrated  3.23  inches;  the 
middle  length  3.28;  and  the  shortest 
arrows,  in  turn,  penetrated  3.30.  The 
total  spread  between  the  longest  and 
shortest  arrows  was  only  about  0.06 
(Vi6  inch).  It  is  doubtful  that  this  is 
significant.  In  an  abbreviated  test  at  20 
yards  using  a 27-inch  20-13  shaft  fitted 
with  four  vanes,  there  again  was  an 
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50-POUND  Precision  Shooting  Equip- 
ment (PSE)  bows  were  used  to  conduct 
these  tests.  A 29-inch  arrow  was  shot 
from  a conventional  rest,  above,  to 
serve  as  a standard  for  comparing  over- 
draws. 

emergent  difference  of  only  0.06. 

Arrow  speed  was  checked  twice,  on  a 
Custom  Chronometer,  with  no  devia- 
tion in  results  among  arrows  of  the 
same  length  — which  says  something 
about  the  consistency  of  Tom’s  shoot- 
ing. The  29-inch  arrow  registered  at 
193  feet  per  second;  the  263/4  inch,  196 
fps;  and  the  25-inch,  202  fps. 

Granted,  our  test  was  somewhat 
crude.  The  use  of  a shooting  machine 
might  have  given  slightly  different  fig- 
ures. Also,  different  weight  shafts, 
arrows,  heads,  type  of  fletching,  etc., 
would  give  different  results.  But,  by 
using  arrows  identical  except  for  their 
lengths,  we  have  a result  that  illustrates 
the  basic  performance  provided  by  an 
overdraw  device. 

What  does  it  prove? 

Experiment 

It  seems  an  archer  who  wants  to  ob- 
tain the  maximum  advantage  of  an 
overdraw  device  should  experiment  to 
find  the  lightest  arrow  that  flies  well 
from  his  bow  and  matches  his  capabil- 
ity. A release  that  fits  his  style  of  shoot- 
ing should  be  selected. 

For  target  shooting,  the  extra  speed 
gained  with  a combination  overdraw 
and  light  arrow  can  make  a contestant 
who  knows  how  to  handle  it  a formid- 
able opponent. 


A SHORT  overdraw  was  used  with  a 
263/4-inch  arrow.  Remember,  the  shorter 
the  arrow  the  longer  the  overdraw.  Four 
shots  were  taken  with  each  arrow-over- 
draw combination. 

For  the  hunter,  an  overdraw  can  in- 
crease the  practical  distance  at  which  a 
killing  hit  on  big  game  may  be  made.  If 
we  compare,  for  example,  a long  over- 
draw that  gives  a velocity  of  250  fps 
with  a conventional  setup  at  200  fps  — a 
not  unreasonable  comparison  — we 
gain  25  percent  in  speed.  At  60  feet, 
roughly  the  distance  at  which  most  big 
game  animals  are  taken  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  faster  arrow  arrives  in  ap- 
proximately 0.24  seconds.  The  slower 
arrow  gets  there  in  about  0.30  sec- 
onds—0.06  second  disadvantage. 
(Both  will  slow  down  slightly  before 
reaching  the  target.)  Not  very  exciting, 
is  it? 

In  the  tradeoff,  an  overdraw  re- 
quires a more  precise  release  than  a 
conventional  rest.  The  double-pin 
slanted  rest  that  is  most  common  on  an 
overdraw  requires  the  use  of  a release 
aid  for  good  performance.  Most  finger 
shooters  are  advised  to  use  a lateral  vi- 
bration dampener  such  as  the  spring- 
loaded  Springy  rest  illustrated  here,  or 
a Berger-Button  type  device.  Special 
attention  must  be  paid  to  fletching, 
particularly  plastic  vanes,  to  make  cer- 
tain they  properly  clear  cables,  the 
sight  window,  and  the  rest  itself. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  question 
arises:  Have  we  gone  too  far  into  gadg- 
etry?  An  oft-repeated  theme  in  this 
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THE  LONG  overdraw,  above,  permitted 
the  use  of  a 25-inch  arrow.  According  to 
these  crude  tests,  these  devices  did 
result  in  slightly  more  penetration  and 
velocity,  but  are  they  worth  it? 

column  has  been  for  bow  hunters  to 
“shoot  to  kill.”  I mean  that  we  should 
do  everything  possible  to  hone  our  tal- 
ents and  our  tackle  to  deliver  our  best 
when  seeking  living  creatures.  There  is 
no  deviation  from  that  premise. 

Nevertheless,  there  seems  to  be  a 
growing  resentment  against  the  path 
industry  is  taking  away  from  the  primi- 
tive challenge  hunting  with  the  bow 
and  arrow  was  meant  to  be.  A swing 
back  to  conventional  longbows  and  re- 
curves by  a growing  segment  of  bow 


IT’S  RECOMMENDED  for  those  who  use 
finger  releases  that,  if  a long  overdraw 
is  used,  a Springy  rest,  above,  or  similar 
rest  also  be  installed  to  reduce  lateral 
oscillations. 

hunters  is  an  obvious  protest  against 
commercial  intrusion. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  archers 
will  ignore  the  ingenious  efforts  to  “im- 
prove” archery.  These  changes  have 
resulted  in  a multiplicity  of  classes  in 
target  archery,  but  in  that  situation 
archers  are  compared  to  others  in  the 
same  class.  But  when  it  comes  to  hunt- 
ing, the  true  value  of  a bow  hunting 
trophy  today  is  clouded  by  the  number 
of  mechanical  assists  and  the  type  of 
hunting  employed  in  its  pursuit. 


LEONARD  A.  GREEN,  Carlisle,  was  re- 
cently elected  chairman  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation’s  board  of  directors. 
Green  served  as  NWF’s  eastern  vice 
president  since  1983.  He  also  served  as 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Association. 
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A Voice  from  the  Past . . . 


The  S57  Roberts 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


BILL  NICHOLS,  of  De  Young,  and  Don 
examine  each  other’s  257  Roberts.  Al- 
though developed  around  six  decades 
ago,  the  cartridge  has  a lot  of  fans 
today,  probably  because  of  its  versatil- 
ity and  light  recoil. 

6 6 HP  HAT’S  NOT  too  bad,”  Bill 
JL  Nichols  commented  after  a 
long  look  through  the  spotting  scope. 
“It  doesn't  make  me  look  like  an  expert, 
but  it  would  be  three  dead  wood- 
chucks.” 

Nichols  was  referring  to  a 3-shot 
group  he  had  just  fired  from  a new 
Ruger  No.  1A  standard  outfit  topped 
with  a 12x  Burris  scope. 

“I  thought  you’d  have  done  better, 
being  an  avid  257  Roberts  fan,”  I 
quipped  after  a short  study  of  the 
group.  “You’ve  also  told  me  many  times 
the  old  257  Roberts  was  a super  deer 


getter.  Why  the  sudden  change  to 
woodchucks?” 

“I  still  think  it’s  one  of  the  best  deer 
cartridges  around,  and  I’ve  had  great 
success  with  it.  Didn’t  I ever  tell  you 
about  the  250-yard  offhand  shot  — ” 

“Spare  me  the  details,”  I tossed  back. 
“You’re  forgetting  I stepped  off  that 
shot,  but  seemed  to  be  somewhat  short 
of  your  figures.” 

The  bantering  went  back  and  forth 
as  Bill  and  I shot  the  remainder  of  a box 
of  old  factory  loads.  Admittedly,  we 
didn’t  print  any  one-holers,  but  we  sel- 
dom got  much  beyond  IV2  inches.  We 
agreed  that  fresh  factory  fodder  or 
handloads  would  pull  the  groups  down 
considerably.  I made  a mental  note  to 
work  up  several  loads  using  Sierra’s  90- 
grain  GameKing  hollow  point  boat  tail 
and  Hornady’s  117-grain  boat  tail  spire 
point  bullets. 

The  257  Roberts  dates  back  almost 
to  the  gaslight  era.  Ned  Roberts,  an 
avid  woodchuck  hunter  and  experi- 
menter with  wildcat  cartridges,  devel- 
oped the  257  in  the  late  1920s  or  early 
1930s.  Roberts  used  the  7x57  (284  cali- 
ber) case,  necking  it  down  to  accept  the 
257-caliber  bullet.  Gunwriters  from 
that  era  referred  to  the  257  as  the  25- 
caliber  Roberts. 

One  reason  the  257  Roberts  was  an 
instant  success  stemmed  from  the  fact 
it  was  a proven  cartridge  long  before 
Remington  introduced  it  commer- 
cially. Roberts  made  and  tested  dozens 
of  rifles  in  the  25  caliber,  with  car- 
tridges of  varying  neck  angles  and  case 
capacities.  He  worked  with  many 
weights  and  lengths  of  barrels.  I have 
read  that  some  of  his  creations  were  so 
closely  chambered  that  cases  were  ac- 
tually turned  on  a lathe,  not  drawn  as 
are  commercial  cartridge  cases.  Rem- 
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ington  is  supposed  to  have  furnished 
the  barrels  and  Griffin  & Howe  did 
the  chambering.  It  was  no  short  term 
affair. 

Roberts  was  a recognized  rifle  exper- 
imenter, interested  in  creating  a car- 
tridge that  would  offer  not  only  long 
range  potential  but  also  excellent  accu- 
racy over  the  long  distance.  He  recog- 
nized from  his  numerous  experiments 
that  the  25  Roberts  held  the  key  to  his 
dream.  He  could  obtain  3000  fps  with 
87-grain  bullets,  but  recommended  the 
100-grain  bullet  in  a barrel  with  a 10- 
inch  twist  at  lower  speeds  for  better 
accuracy. 

Roberts’  25-caliber  creation  offering 
reasonably  consistent  114 -inch  10-shot 
groups  at  100  yards  made  the  headlines 
with  varmint  hunters  of  that  era.  Dur- 
ing that  time  period,  the  22  Hornet  was 
king  of  the  varmint  loads  although 
many  wildcat  cartridges  were  being 
turned  out  by  custom  gunsmiths. 
Wildcatting  was  becoming  a way  of 
life.  One  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  22 
Niedner  Magnum,  derived  from  the 
25-35  Winchester  case. 

To  start  with,  the  Winchester  25-35 
(very  similar  to  Marlin’s  25-36  car- 
tridge, which  is  slightly  longer  and 
holds  a few  more  grains  of  powder)  is 
a rimmed  version  that  belongs  to  the 
30-30  family.  Basically,  it  was  designed 
for  small  or  medium  size  game.  The 
25-35  case  was  not  only  necked  down 
to  22  caliber  but  also  had  roughly 
Vi -inch  removed  from  the  neck  to 
make  the  22  Niedner  Magnum. 

3000  fps  With  63-Grain 

The  Niedner  Magnum  did  offer 
more  velocity  than  the  Hornet.  It  could 
hit  3000  fps  at  the  muzzle  with  63- 
grain  bullets.  Experimenters  found  this 
hard  to  equal  with  the  Hornet,  even 
using  super  lightweight  35-grain  bul- 
lets (now  discontinued). 

I’m  going  into  a little  extra  detail 
here  to  show  the  problems  that  existed 
in  the  early  days.  Velocity  was  the  par- 
amount goal  with  cartridge  designers. 
However,  pure  speed  meant  little  if  ac- 
curacy suffered,  and  that  actually  was 
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THE  257  looks  diminutive  alongside  of 
the  338  Magnum,  but  in  truth  it  will 
handle  deer-class  game  as  well  as  the 
338  does  elk  and  the  big  bears,  and  with 
a lot  less  noise  and  recoil. 

the  case  with  most  wildcat  creations. 
The  problem  really  stemmed  from  the 
lack  of  balanced  bullets.  Jackets  for 
homemade  224  bullets  many  times 
were  nothing  more  than  22  long  rifle 
cases  with  the  rim  rolled  out.  Things 
were  vastly  different  for  wildcatters 
back  then.  In  those  days  the  local 
sports  shop  didn’t  offer  volumes  of  bal- 
listic data,  chronographs,  and  a maze 
of  reloading  equipment  and  compo- 
nents. Almost  no  one  had  a reliable 
way  to  determine  velocities  of  their 
loads.  Occasionally,  serious  experi- 
menters shipped  their  loads  to  an  am- 
muniton  manufacturer  for  velocity 
tests.  Today,  with  my  Oehler  Skyscreen 
outfit,  I can  have  results  ten  minutes 
after  reloading  test  rounds.  Those  fel- 
lows didn’t  have  the  advantages  of  our 
modern  powders,  nor  were  specialized 
bullets  or  noncorrosive  primers  avail- 
able. They  were  working  with  the  very 
basics.  But,  in  all  fairness,  men  such  as 
Roberts,  Niedner,  H.  A.  Donaldson, 
J.  Bushnell  Smith,  Colonel  Townsend 
Whelen  and  J.  E.  Gebby  were  instru- 
mental in  the  development  of  many 
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BILL  NICHOLS,  shown  here  checking  a fresh  deer  track,  considers  the  257  Roberts 
such  a fine  deer  cartridge  that  he  built  one  on  a Mauser  action  using  a stock  of  his 


own  design  (note  very  high  comb). 

fine  cartridges,  especially  those  in  the 
varmint  realm. 

When  custom  gun  building  firms 
such  as  Griffin  & Howe  and  Niedner 
started  chambering  for  the  25  Roberts, 
several  case  lengths  were  used.  The 
Niedner  version  had  about  Vi6  inch 
trimmed  from  the  neck.  The  early 
Griffin  & Howe  versions  were  made  for 
the  Niedner  case,  but  later  G & H ver- 
sions used  the  standard  length  7mm 
case.  This  caused  some  confusion  as 
these  two  cases  were  not  interchange- 
able. 

Remington  Interested 

Remington  became  interested  in  the 
25  Roberts,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Roberts  designed  a new  larger  case 
aptly  named  the  257  Remington-Rob- 
erts.  Remington  did  away  with  the 
gentle  15-degree  neck  angle  Roberts 
used  in  favor  of  the  7x57  Mauser’s 
original  angle  of  20  degrees  and  45 
minutes.  This  only  added  more  fuel  to 
the  fire.  When  introduced  in  1934,  it 
made  three  25  Roberts  cartridges,  and 
the  latest  version  would  not  chamber  in 


either  of  the  early  outfits  because  the 
Remington-Roberts  was  a new  case  in 
itself. 

There  are  arguments  over  whether 
Roberts  intended  his  25-caliber  wild- 
cat to  be  primarily  for  varmints  or 
possibly  to  fit  into  the  mythical  combi- 
nation cartridge  suitable  for  both  var- 
mints and  big  game.  His  experiments 
proved  that  dropping  down  to  the  87- 
grain  bullet  gave  high  velocities,  but 
this  weight  gave  its  best  with  a rifling 
twist  of  one-in-twelve,  or  even  a bit 
slower.  The  100-grain  bullet  often  gave 
better  accuracy,  but  only  from  barrels 
carrying  a one-in-ten-inch  twist.  Two 
rifles  would  be  needed  to  have  the  best 
of  both  worlds. 

I don’t  want  to  upset  any  257  Roberts 
fan  with  the  use  of  the  word  “mythi- 
cal.” The  combination  cartridge  has 
always  been  a touchy  one  with  me.  Al- 
though thousands  of  Pennsylvania 
hunters  use  a variety  of  so-called  com- 
bination cartridges  with  good  success, 
I believe  a cartridge  is  designed  for  just 
one  purpose  — either  varmint  or  big 
game.  This  is  not  meant  to  be  a low 
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blow  at  any  of  the  6mm  or  257  outfits; 
it’s  just  that  it’s  extremely  difficult  to 
have  a cartridge  that  covers  both  small 
and  large  targets. 

I recognize  that  much  of  the  257’s 
appeal  arose  from  its  versatility.  For 
one  thing,  case  capacity  is  near  maxi- 
mum for  the  25  caliber.  This  means  it  is 
not  an  overbore  case,  so  will  burn  all  its 
powder  for  ballistically  correct  loads. 
This  enhances  barrel  life.  It  gives  the 
varmint  buff  extended  ranges  with 
super  accuracy,  and  it  has  sufficient 
power  to  meet  the  needs  of  antelope 
and  white-tailed  deer  hunters.  For  sev- 
eral decades  after  Remington  intro- 
duced it,  the  257  was  one  of  America’s 
famous  sporting  cartridges. 

A Thought 

Here  is  a thought  that  has  always 
bothered  me.  All  the  time  the  257  Rob- 
erts was  being  praised  as  new  and  excit- 
ing, the  old  250-3000  Savage  cartridge 
was  fading  into  the  sunset.  Now,  I’m 
not  saying  the  250-3000  is  equal  to  the 
257,  but  it  is  a top  25-caliber  cartridge 
that  arrived  almost  two  decades  before 
the  257  was  standardized. 

The  257  Roberts’  popularity  began 
to  wane  when  the  243  and  244  car- 
tridges were  introduced  in  1955. 
There’s  no  question  that  the  new  6mm’s 
arrived  at  just  the  right  moment.  Win- 
chester’s 243  and  Remington’s  244  (re- 
introduced in  1963  as  the  6mm  Rem- 
ington), along  with  Weatherby’s  240 
Magnum,  have  carved  a trail  in  shoot- 
ing history  that  will  long  endure.  It 
wasn’t  until  Remington  standardized 
the  25-06  in  1969  — some  forty-nine 
years  after  A.  O.  Niedner  introduced 
his  25  Niedner  — that  the  future  of  the 
257  caliber  cartridge  brightened 
again. 

Maybe  I’m  not  going  too  far  out  on 
the  limb  by  saying  the  advent  of  Rem- 
ington’s 25-06,  along  with  heavier  bul- 
lets such  as  Hornady’s  120-grain  hollow 
point  which  added  impressively  to  the 
ballistics  of  the  25-06,  brought  the  257 


Roberts  out  of  mothballs. 

In  1986,  Remington  recognized  the 
potential  and  popularity  of  the  257 
Roberts  cartridge  by  developing  a new, 
high  performance  100-grain  loading 
with  a muzzle  velocity  of  2980  fps  from 
a 24-inch  test  barrel. 

Many  knowledgeable  riflemen  claim 
the  257  Roberts  is  one  of  the  most  ver- 
satile all  around  cartridges  ever  de- 
signed. Remington’s  new  entry  with 
the  field-proven  Core-Lokt  bullet  de- 
sign further  strengthens  the  adequacy 
of  the  257  Roberts  for  Pennsylvania 
deer. 

It’s  true  that  the  257  Roberts  was  out 
of  production  for  awhile,  but  Ruger 
still  offers  it  in  both  their  No.  1A  stan- 
dard single  shot  and  their  M77  bolt 
action. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  the 
257  Roberts?  As  much  as  I dislike  say- 
ing it,  I feel  the  old  cartridge  will  have 
a hard  time  winning  converts,  espe- 
cially from  the  ranks  of  young  hunters. 
I'm  not  sticking  up  for  the  257  Roberts 
because  it  has  a nostalgic  past;  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a very  fine  deer  cartridge 
and  fills  the  combination  cartridge  re- 
quirements better  than  the  6mm’s.  It 
also  is  ideal  for  the  psychological  needs 
of  Pennsylvania’s  large  segment  of  lady 
hunters.  It  doesn’t  have  the  ear-split- 
ting  sound  which  unnerves  many  fe- 
male shooters,  and  its  recoil  is  light 
compared  with  most  deer  rifles. 
Power?  When  a veteran  deer  hunter 
like  Bill  Nichols  extols  its  virtues  and 
considers  the  257  Roberts  one  of  his 
favorite  deer  cartridges,  I don’t  have  to 
answer  the  question. 
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A record  33.3  billion  aluminum  bever- 
age cans  — representing  1.2  billion 
pounds— was  recycled  in  America  last 
year.  That’s  about  half  the  cans  produced, 
according  to  the  Aluminum  Association, 
and  works  out  to  139  cans  for  every  person 
in  the  country.  It  also  brings  to  7.6  billion 
pounds  the  total  recycled  in  the  1980s. 
Each  pound  of  recycled  aluminum  saves 
7.5  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity. 

According  to  a compilation  of  ail 
Boone  & Crockett  records,  16  Pennsyl- 
vania whitetails  are  recognized  by  the 
organization.  Of  these,  11  are  typicals 
and  five  are  nontypicals.  Among  all 
states  and  provinces,  Minnesota  ranked 
first  with  149  trophy  whitetails  (75  typi- 
cals and  74  nontypicals).  Pennsylvania 
ranked  25th. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  hunters  and  fisher- 
men access  to  private  land,  the  Oklahoma 
Department  of  Wildlife  Conservation  is 
considering  leasing  lands  enrolled  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s  Conser- 
vation Reserve  Program.  According  to  the 
plan,  sportsmen  would  pay  at  least  $25  a 
year  for  access  to  leased  properties.  Co- 
operators,  in  turn,  would  receive  a pay- 
ment from  the  Department,  which  would 
further  encourage  landowners  to  join  the 
federal  program.  They  would  also  receive 
signs  for  identifying  their  properties  and 
extra  law  enforcement  protection. 


Last  year  400  people  were  arrested  for 
jacklighting  deer  in  North  Carolina.  Of 
those,  217  were  convicted,  17  were  ac- 
quitted, and  the  remaining  cases  are 
pending. 


The  Indiana  General  Assembly,  as  re- 
ported by  the  National  Association  of  Con- 
servation Districts,  enacted  a one-half  cent 
tax  on  cigarettes  to  fund  a new  state  soil 
conservation  program.  The  tax  is  antici- 
pated to  generate  $3.5  million  a year. 
Funds  will  be  used  to  provide  more  techni- 
cal assistance  for  landowners,  for  conser- 
vation education,  cost-sharing  and  lake 
enhancement.  Called  “T  by  2000,”  the  pro- 
gram’s goals  are  to  reduce  soil  erosion  on 
each  acre  in  the  state  to  a tolerable  (T) 
level  or  below  by  the  year  2000. 


Citing  a survey  by  the  Texas  Parks  and 
Wildlife  Department,  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  reports  that  48  states  have 
nongame  and/or  endangered  species  pro- 
grams. Total  funding  for  these  programs 
amounts  to  about  $13.7  million  a year.  Of 
the  states,  13  indicated  they  have  lost 
money  for  these  purposes  through  infla- 
tion, 26  indicated  budgetary  increases. 
Funds  come  from  general  appropriations, 
agency  funds  and  income  tax  checkoffs  in 
19,  16  and  25  agencies,  respectively.  At- 
tempts to  get  nongame  funding  were  un- 
successful in  22  states,  due  to  lack  of 
legislative  support  and  opposition  from 
special  interest  groups.  Among  the  sur- 
vey’s conclusions  was  that  state  agencies 
should  try  to  get  management  authority  for 
all  animals  (including  invertebrates),  de- 
velop reliable  funding  sources,  and  fully 
integrate  nongame  into  agency  wildlife 
operations. 


The  Kansas  Fish  & Game  Commission 
reports  that  of  the  37,617  deer  hunters  in 
the  state  last  year,  24,123  (64  percent) 
bagged  deer.  Of  the  hunters,  35,194  used 
rifles  and  65  percent  bagged  a deer;  1653 
used  muzzleloaders  and  54  percent  were 
successful;  339  used  shotguns  and  43 
percent  were  successful;  and  of  the  413 
who  used  handguns,  40  percent  brought 
home  a deer. 

With  information  from  an  informant,  offi- 
cers with  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  rescued  a hibernat- 
ing bear  before  a poacher  had  a chance  to 
kill  it.  It’s  suspected  that  the  poacher  had  a 
radio  receiver  and  knew  the  frequencies  of 
transmitters  being  used  to  monitor  the 
bears.  One  instrumented  bear  was  killed 
before  the  officers  knew  of  the  poacher’s 
strategy. 
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Commission's  free  and  paid  publications. 
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six  “Outdoor  Recreation  Maps.”  Each  multi-color 
24  x 36-inch  map  covers  one  of  the  Commission's  field 
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Each  regional  map  costs  $4  delivered,  and  can  be  ordered 
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P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567.  If  you  are 
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The  Wingless  Crow,  by  Chuck  Fergus,  is  a collection 
of  thirty-three  Thomapples  columns  which  have  appeared 
in  GAME  NEWS.  The  nearly  200  pages  of  entertaining 
reading  will  appeal  to  Fergus  fans  as  they  reread  these  selected 
essays  as  well  as  to  those  who’ve  yet  to  discover  the  joys 
of  Thornapples.  This  top  quality  hardcover  book  costs  $10, 
delivered,  and  can  be  ordered  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  Dept  AR,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1567. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Rallying  Around 

TWO  YEARS  or  so  ago  I wrote  on  this  page  that  steel  shot  was  coming,  that  it 
wasn’t  known  for  sure  when  or  where,  but  that  it  was  coming.  Now  we  do 
know  when  and  where.  According  to  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  regulations, 
nontoxic  (steel)  shot  will  be  required  for  all  waterfowl  hunting  in  the  United 
States  by  1991.  In  the  meantime,  federal  nontoxic  shot  requirements  will  be 
phased  in,  on  a county-by-county  basis  in  each  state.  Counties  in  which  20  or 
more  waterfowl  are  taken  per  square  mile,  based  on  1971  through  1980  harvests, 
will  be  nontoxic  shot  zones  this  year.  Over  70  percent  of  the  nation’s  waterfowl 
harvest  occurs  in  these  1987-88  nontoxic  shot  zones.  Next  year,  counties  in  which 
15  waterfowl  per  square  mile  are  taken  will  become  nontoxic  areas;  1989-90, 
10  birds;  1990-91,  5 birds;  and  by  1991-92,  nationwide. 

Rather  than  follow  those  federal  guidelines,  however,  which  would  mean 
changing  zones  in  each  of  the  next  four  years,  the  Game  Commission  has  opted, 
instead,  to  require  nontoxic  shot  throughout  the  state,  beginning  with  the 
1988-89  waterfowl  seasons.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  needlessly  cumbersome  for 
sportsmen  and  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Hunters  floating  the  Juniata  River, 
for  instance,  would  have  to  know  precisely  where  they  are  in  relation  to  county 
boundaries  to  be  sure  of  the  laws.  Pennsylvania  is  not  the  only  state  to  enact 
nontoxic  shot  requirements  ahead  of  the  federal  schedule.  Eight  states  require  it 
this  year  and,  along  with  ours,  at  least  four  others  will  require  it  next  year. 

Most  waterfowlers  support  these  regulations.  The  effects  of  lead  shot  on  water- 
fowl  and  other  wildlife  have  been  well  documented  and  widely  publicized.  The 
myths  surrounding  the  use  of  steel  shot  have  been  dispelled,  and  the  differences 
between  the  use  of  steel  and  lead  have  been  thoroughly  examined  and  taken  into 
account  with  the  development  of  today’s  nontoxic  loads. 

As  anybody  who’s  followed  the  waterfowling  scene  over  the  past  decade  or 
longer  knows,  all  animals  that  need  wetlands  are  in  trouble.  What  isn’t  as  widely 
known  is  that  waterfowlers  are  rallying  to  their  aid.  They  have  accepted  reduced 
bag  limits  and  season  lengths,  and  now  nontoxic  shot  regulations  and  higher 
federal  duck  stamp  fees,  to  ensure  the  future  of  waterfowl. 

Voluntarily,  they  are  doing  much  more.  Ducks  Unlimited,  for  example,  has 
raised  $400  million  for  waterfowl  conservation  over  the  past  50  years.  Of  that, 
$59  million  (14.75  percent)  was  raised  just  last  year,  and  the  group’s  anticipating 
$70  million  in  1987! 

Closer  to  home,  state  waterfowl  organizations,  such  as  the  Susquehanna  River 
Waterfowler’s  Association,  Susquehanna  River  Wetlands  Trust,  Northwest  PA 
Duck  Hunter’s  Association,  the  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  Waterfowl  USA,  LTD., 
and  the  Alliance  for  Wetlands  and  Waterfowl,  have  not  only  expressed  their 
support  to  the  agency’s  nontoxic  shot  regulations,  but  they’ve  also  offered  to  help 
us  promote  them. 

Nontoxic  shot  regulations  won’t  solve  the  problems  associated  with  habitat  loss 
and  pollution  such  as  acid  rain,  but  it  will  quickly  reduce,  from  the  3 million  or  so 
now,  the  number  of  birds  dying  annually  from  lead  poisoning.  Some  researchers 
feel  that  nontoxic  shot  requirements  will  save  enough  ducks  that  there  could  be  a 
noticeable  rise  in  waterfowl  numbers  in  just  a year  or  two. 

Steel  shot  is  here  and,  in  the  fine  tradition  of  sportsmanship,  Pennsylvania’s 
waterfowlers  are  putting  their  full  support  behind  it.  — Bob  Mitchell 


Absent  from  Pennsylvania 
for  over  80  years  . . . 

The  Delmarva  Fox  Squirrel 

. . . has  returned 

By  John  P.  Dunn 

PGC  Biologist 


THE  DELMARVA  fox  squirrel  is 
one  of  nine  fox  squirrel  subspecies 
found  in  the  United  States.  It’s  about 
twice  the  size  of  our  more  common 
gray  — an  entirely  separate  species  — 
weighing  about  2lA  pounds.  It’s  simi- 
lar to  the  fox  squirrel  found  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  state,  but  the  Delmarva 
is  characterized  by  a whitish  gray  coat 
and  prominent  white  face  and  feet. 
Like  other  fox  squirrels,  the  Delmarva 
is  at  home  on  the  ground.  Some  indi- 
viduals may  forage  in  open  fields  up  to 
a half-mile  from  the  nearest  forest. 
When  threatened,  they  often  run  on 
the  ground  rather  than  take  refuge  in  a 
tree  like  the  gray  squirrel  does. 

Different 

Not  only  does  the  Delmarva  look 
and  behave  differently  than  the  gray,  it 
also  has  different  habitat  require- 
ments. The  Delmarva,  like  other  fox 
squirrels,  prefers  open  park-like  habi- 
tat associated  with  mature  hardwood 
forests.  Good  fox  squirrel  habitat  is 
best  characterized  as  a stand  of  large 
beech,  oak  and  hickories,  a sparse 
understory,  and  proximity  to  agricul- 
tural crops.  Fox  squirrels  thrive  in  old 
fencerows  where  they  can  supplement 
their  natural  diet  of  nuts  and  seeds 
with  corn,  soybeans,  oats  and  even 
fruits. 

The  gray  squirrel,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  associated  with  larger  tracts  of 
younger  timber  with  dense  under- 
growth. Grays  are  occasionally  found 
in  good  fox  squirrel  habitat,  but  the 
reverse  is  not  true.  It  seems  fox  squirrels 
can  effectively  compete  with  grays  in 
good  fox  squirrel  habitat,  but  when 
forced  into  marginal  or  poor  habitat, 


DELMARVA  fox  squirrels  are  noticeably  larger 
than  the  common  grays.  The  species  does 
best  in  mature  woodlots  with  open  park-like 
understories  near  agricultural  fields. 


they’re  at  a distinct  disadvantage  and 
are  normally  overwhelmed  by  the 
more  numerous  grays. 

Prior  to  1900  the  Delmarva  fox 
squirrel  was  found  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  They  ranged  south  from 
Lancaster,  Chester  and  Delaware 
counties  through  the  Delmarva  Penin- 
sula of  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. Hunters  of  that  time  referred  to 
them  as  stump-eared  squirrels.  With 
the  advent  of  the  industrial  revolution, 
however,  forests  were  cut  to  make  way 
for  agriculture  and  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  our  growing  society.  When 
the  habitat  Delmarvas  depended  upon 
disappeared  they  were  forced  into  mar- 
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A TRANSMITTER,  above,  was  placed  on  each 
squirrel  so  the  author,  right,  and  other  spe- 
cialists can  monitor  the  movements,  survival 
and  dispersal  of  the  newly  released  animals. 


ginal  habitats  where  they  had  to  com- 
pete with  the  grays.  They  lost.  By  1900 
the  Delmarva  was  gone  from  the  com- 
monwealth. 

In  later  years  forests  regenerated, 
but  these  second- growth  forests  are 
normally  cut  before  becoming  old 
enough  to  develop  into  the  open,  park- 
like conditions  required  by  the 
Delmarva.  Commercial  cutting  cycles 
are  just  not  conducive  to  the  squirrel. 
Such  losses  occurred  throughout  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula  as  well,  until  by 
the  1940s,  the  Delmarva’s  range  had 
been  reduced  to  only  a few  isolated 
locations  on  Maryland’s  eastern  shore. 

Endangered 

The  declining  squirrel  population 
and  associated  loss  of  mature  forest 
habitat  prompted  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  place  the 
Delmarva  fox  squirrel  (Sciurus  niger 
cinereus)  on  the  endangered  species  list 
in  1967,  giving  it  complete  protection 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
The  recovery  plan  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  stressed  pro- 
tection of  existing  habitat  and  the  rein- 
troduction of  Delmarvas  into  suitable 
habitat  within  their  former  range.  Suc- 
cessful implementation  of  these  two 


facets  were  crucial  if  the  Delmarva  was 
to  be  saved  from  extinction. 

Because  Pennsylvania  was  once 
home  to  the  Delmarvas,  efforts  were 
begun  by  the  Game  Commission  to  re- 
introduce the  endangered  species  back 
into  Pennsylvania.  The  first  step  was  to 
determine  if  any  fox  squirrel  habitat 
existed  in  the  southeast.  Surveys  in 
Lancaster  and  Chester  counties  uncov- 
ered several  potential  sites.  One  in 
southeastern  Chester  County  seemed 
ideal.  It  contained  the  right  mix  of  ma- 
ture forest  and  agricultural  land.  Last 
November,  after  an  agreement  was 
worked  out  with  the  landowners  to 
protect  the  squirrels  and  their  habitat, 
members  of  the  Delmarva  Fox  Squirrel 
Becovery  Team  visited  our  proposed 
release  site.  This  team  of  specialists, 
charged  with  overseeing  all  Delmarva 
fox  squirrel  research  and  management 
projects,  agreed  the  squirrel  would 
have  a good  chance  at  establishing  it- 
self there.  The  habitat  was  nearly  iden- 
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tical  to  the  area  in  Maryland  from 
which  we  were  going  to  get  our  squir- 
rels. 

After  the  team’s  favorable  evalua- 
tion we  were  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
actual  reintroduction.  Last  spring  six 
Delmarvas  — three  males  and  three  fe- 
males—were  trapped  on  Wye  Island, 
Maryland,  where  a healthy  population 
exists,  and  relocated  to  Chester 
County.  The  project  is  a cooperative 
effort  between  the  Game  Commission 
and  the  Maryland  Department  of  For- 
ests, Parks,  and  Wildlife  as  well  as  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Pri- 
mary funding  is  from  federal  endan- 
gered species  funds. 

The  six  squirrels  weren’t  immedi- 
ately released.  They  were  kept  in  an 
outdoor  holding  cage  at  the  release  site 
for  six  days  to  give  them  time  to  get 
acclimated  to  their  new  surroundings. 
Each  was  equipped  with  a radio  trans- 
mitter so  we  can  monitor  its  progress. 
Each  transmitter  emits  a signal  detect- 
able up  to  a mile  away.  With  these  we 
can  document  the  movements,  survival 
and  dispersal  of  the  squirrels.  We  also 
hoped  each  female  would  produce  at 
least  one  litter  during  her  first  summer 
here.  Delmarvas  normally  produce  two 
litters  a year  and  average  three  young 
per  litter.  (Grays  also  produce  two  lit- 
ters a year,  but  have  four  to  five  young 


Squirrel  hunters  in  southeastern 
Chester  county  are  asked  to  be 
especially  careful  when  it  comes  to 
identifying  their  quarry.  Please,  do 
not  shoot  any  “giant  gray  squirrels” 
with  large  amounts  of  white  on  its 
head  and  feet.  It  may  be  the  endan- 
gered Delmarva  fox  squirrel  which 
is  protected  under  stringent  state 
and  federal  laws. 


per  litter.)  We  expect  to  release  more 
squirrels  this  fall.  All  the  animals  will 
be  carefully  monitored  over  the  next 
five  years  to  determine  their  success.  At 
that  time  we  hope  to  have  a self  sustain- 
ing population  at  the  release  site  and  in 
suitable  habitat  nearby.  If  such  is  the 
case,  similar  releases  at  other  sites  on 
public  and  private  land  will  be  consid- 
ered. 

Currently,  the  future  looks  bright  for 
the  Delmarva  fox  squirrel.  Continued 
habitat  protection  and  reintroduction 
efforts  are  enabling  the  squirrel  to 
make  a comeback.  They’ve  already 
been  successfully  reintroduced  into 
several  areas  in  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  Delaware.  Although  the  Delmarva 
will  probably  never  be  abundant  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania,  it  is  re- 
warding to  know  that  it  once  again 
may  be  part  of  Penn’s  Woods  fauna. 


PGC  Employment  Opportunity 

IN  LATE  November  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  will  begin  accepting 
applications  for  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Officer  Trainee  position.  Applicants 
must  be  21  years  of  age  by  the  time  training  commences,  be  Pennsylvania 
residents,  and  possess  a valid  motor  vehicle  operator’s  license.  Those  selected 
for  these  highly  sought  after  positions  will  comprise  the  20th  class  of  officers 
enrolled  by  the  Game  Commission  and  undergo  a nine-month  training  program, 
beginning  in  June  1988,  at  the  agency’s  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation  in 
Harrisburg.  Upon  completion,  graduates  will  be  promoted  to  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion Officer  (District  Game  Protector)  positions  and  receive  field  assignments. 

For  exact  dates  when  applications  will  be  accepted  and  for  further  information 
on  these  positions,  contact  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  local  offices  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Employment  Service,  any  Game  Commission  region  office,  or 
the  Game  Commission  headquarters  in  Harrisburg. 
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Prisoner  in  a Goose 

Blind 

By  Bill  Ingham 


LET  ME  SET  the  record  straight. 

I’m  a pheasant  hunter.  Have  been 
for  forty-some  years.  When  I die  you 
can  bet  the  family  farm  that  it  won’t  be 
on  opening  day.  I might  not  be  the 
world’s  best  pheasant  hunter,  but  there 
aren’t  too  many  better  ones,  and 
they’re  slowly  fading  away.  That’s  not 
bragging;  it’s  fact.  But  I’m  not  going  to 
tell  you  about  pheasants.  You  wouldn’t 
believe  it  anyway.  I want  to  tell  you 
about  goose  hunting. 

Around  here  goose  hunting  means 
just  one  thing  — The  Project.  The 
Game  Commission  has  a fancy  name 
for  it,  The  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area,  or  some  such.  We  sim- 
ply call  it  The  Project.  At  the  time  they 
were  building  it,  I had  serious  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  locating  a water- 
fowl  area  in  the  middle  of  cornfields. 
They’ve  proved  me  wrong. 

Didn’t  Know  Diddly 

The  first  year  The  Project  was  open  I 
was  there  with  the  two  Lowry  boys  and 
my  son  Mark.  We  didn’t  know  diddly 
about  goose  hunting,  so  we  stuck  some 
decoys  in  the  ground  and  waited  for 
something  to  happen.  From  time  to 
time  a flock  would  fly  over,  but  they 
seemed  mighty  high.  Finally,  Jim  de- 
cided that  enough  was  enough  and 
cranked  one  off  at  a single  overhead.  It 
was  really  stretching  a gun  barrel,  but, 
to  everyone’s  surprise,  it  fell.  Jim  was  so 
happy  he  held  it  in  his  lap  the  rest  of 
the  day,  petting  it  like  a puppy. 

Eventually  another  flock  came  in 
to  our  decoys.  We  jumped  up  and 
punched  eight  or  ten  holes  in  the  sky, 
and  nothing  fell.  At  all.  We  were 
dumbfounded.  Most  of  the  time  when 
I shoot  at  a pheasant  it  has  the  decency 
to  fall.  Geese  are  definitely  different; 
they  take  a powerful  lot  of  shooting. 


Minutes  later  another  flock  came 
sneaking  into  our  decoys.  Three  of  us 
burned  powder  and  two  of  them 
dropped.  One  got  up  and  started  wad- 
dling off  in  the  direction  of  Berks 
County.  Mark  finally  ran  him  down 
after  a sidesplitting  chase.  A 10-pound 
gander  is  almost  a match  for  a 13-year- 
old  boy.  Almost,  but  not  quite. 

The  next  year  Jim  drew  a blind 
again.  He’s  lucky  that  way.  He’d  been 
reading  the  ads  praising  the  virtues  of 
magnum  shells,  and  believed  every 
single  word.  In  short  order  he  was 
down  to  his  last  two  shells.  He  noticed 
that  I hadn’t  been  shooting,  and  de- 
cided I must  know  goose  range  pretty 
well.  When  the  next  flock  came  over, 
three  of  us  intently  watched  the  geese; 
Jim  watched  me.  We  filled  out  that 
day. 

Goose  hunting  is  mostly  waiting, 
and  most  of  the  time  is  spent  telling 
hunting  stories,  jokes,  and  outrageous 
lies.  It’s  that  waiting  that  can  drive  a 
sane  man  somewhat  daffy.  It’s  inescap- 
able. You  laugh  until  you  cry.  You’re 
blinded  by  tears.  And,  you’re  a pris- 
oner. Once  you  leave  a blind  at  The 
Project,  your  hunt  is  over.  That’s  the 
rule. 

The  following  year  I drew  for  an  un- 
claimed blind.  The  odds  were  12  to  1 
against  me,  but  some  of  Jim’s  luck  must 
have  rubbed  off.  We  stumbled  to  our 
blind,  placed  decoys  and  waited  for 
Someone  to  turn  on  the  dawn.  Five 
minutes  after  shooting  time  began, 
half  a dozen  honkers  spotted  our  de- 
coys, came  straight  in,  and  locked  their 
wings.  We  jumped  up,  fired  three 
shots,  and  it  was  all  over,  just  like  that. 

Several  years  passed  before  Bob’s  ap- 
plication was  drawn.  We  sat  from 
opening  gun  to  closing  gun  and  never 
fired  a shot.  It  was  one  of  those  blue- 
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FIVE  MINUTES  after  shooting  time  began,  half  a dozen  honkers  spotted  our  decoys,  came 
straight  in,  and  locked  their  wings.  We  jumped  up,  fired  three  shots,  and  it  was  all  over,  just 
like  that. 


bird  days  when  nothing  was  flying,  not 
even  bluebirds.  We  talked  about  past 
hunts,  polished  old  hunting  stories 
until  all  the  truth  was  worked  off  of 
them.  Six  hours  of  philosophy  and  de- 
bate and  not  a single  shot  fired.  One  of 
the  most  enjoyable  hunts  I have  ever 
had. 

Bob  was  fortunate  again  the  follow- 
ing year.  That  was  the  day  twenty  or  so 
Canadas  came  in  to  our  decoys  and 
four  hunters  had  excellent  shooting.  All 
at  the  same  bird.  That  goose  wasn’t  the 
greatest  table  fare,  but  it  added  to  the 
legend  of  being  a prisoner  in  a goose 
blind. 

Really  Flying 

The  next  time  I hunted  The  Project 
with  Bob,  Charlie  and  Mark.  The 
geese  were  really  flying  that  day.  We 
could  hear  them  lift  off  the  big  lake,  see 
them  clear  the  hill  in  front  of  us,  eye 
our  decoys  and  then  pass  to  our  left  or 
right.  I played  my  goose  call  until  I was 
blue  in  the  face.  They  ignored  it.  We 
ran  out  and  rearranged  our  decoys,  but 


it  still  didn’t  help.  They  were  decoy- 
shy.  The  only  hunters  who  had  shoot- 
ing that  day  were  those  smart  enough 
to  pull  their  decoys  and  gut  it  out.  It 
was  a super  day  with  real  fine  friends. 
They  offered  a few  suggestions  as  to 
what  I could  do  with  my  goose  call,  but 
I didn’t  follow  them.  My  calling  hadn’t 
been  that  bad,  and  to  follow  their  sug- 
gestions would  have  been  uncomforta- 
ble. 

All  of  this  rambling  brings  me  up  to 
the  most  recent  season.  In  late  October 
I received  notice  that  I had  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  drawing.  I looked  at  the 
assigned  date  and  my  heart  sank.  It 
was  for  the  very  last  day  of  the  season. 
Most  of  the  birds  would  have  headed 
to  Florida,  and  those  that  remained 
would  have  PhD’s  in  Smart.  I owed  my 
son  a few  favors,  so  I told  him  to  find 
two  other  idiots  to  fill  our  party.  Most 
of  his  friends  fall  into  that  category,  so  I 
didn’t  expect  he’d  have  much  trouble. 

The  night  before  the  hunt  I slept  at 
a slow  trot.  It  was  like  my  sixteenth 
birthday,  Christmas,  and  wedding 
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night  all  rolled  up  into  one.  Well, 
almost.  We  were  to  meet  at  five-thirty, 
and  I fidgeted  around  the  house,  sort- 
ing gear  and  being  a general  pain  in  the 
neck  to  others  who  were  trying  to 
sleep.  I was  worried,  because  I knew 
that  one  of  Mark’s  friends  had  never 
been  on  time  for  anything  in  his  whole 
life.  They’ll  have  to  hunt  him  when  it’s 
time  to  bury  him.  When  they  walked  in 
the  front  door  promptly  at  five-thirty, 
the  commotion  woke  our  setter  pup, 
Murphy,  who  decided  to  add  to  the 
confusion.  Mark  put  her  outside  to  tour 
the  neighborhood  while  I added 
needed  information  to  the  required 
forms.  Finally,  we  were  ready  to  leave. 
No  Murphy.  In  a carefully  controlled 
tone  I reminded  Mark  that  we  never 
left  Murphy  outside  alone  without  a 
leash.  Never.  Mark  just  laughed  and 
said,  “Aw,  Pop,  calm  down.”  He  called 
her  and  she  came  immediately.  We 
were  running  about  six  minutes  behind 
my  schedule  and  I was  coming  un- 
glued. I take  my  hunting  seriously. 

I fairly  shoved  everyone  out  the  front 
door  and  we  climbed  into  the  car. 
Craig  couldn’t  find  his  keys.  Back  into 
the  house  for  a noisy  search.  Nothing. 
He  eventually  located  them  in  layer 
two  of  his  three  layers  of  clothing.  Re- 
member this  guy,  Craig;  he’s  a kind  of 
legend  in  his  own  time.  We  got  to  the 
check-in  center  with  a few  minutes  to 
spare  — how,  I’ll  never  know.  I drew  my 
blind,  rented  some  decoys,  and  suf- 
fered some  good-natured  kidding  from 
Charlie  Strouphar. 

It  was  darker  than  a well  digger’s  hip 
pocket  as  we  sorted  out  guns,  shells, 
decoys,  thermoses  and  other  stuff. 
Craig’s  one  of  those  people  who  drive 
me  crazy.  Everything  we  weren’t  tak- 
ing with  us  had  to  be  neatly  folded  and 
stored  in  its  proper  place  before  we 
could  leave.  There’s  a time  for  putter- 
ing and  a time  for  hunting,  and  they 
don’t  fall  on  the  same  day. 

It  was  starry,  20  degrees,  and  a 
snow-like  frost  covered  the  ground.  We 
tripped  through  frozen  cornstubble, 
juggling  shotguns,  decoys  and  an  as- 
sortment of  other  gear,  trying  to  find  a 


blind  hidden  in  the  middle  of  nowhere 
with  a flashlight  whose  batteries  had 
definitely  seen  better  days.  I wondered 
why  we  always  seem  to  draw  the  blind 
farthest  from  anywhere.  We  ap- 
proached a good-size  pond  and  saw  it 
was  crammed  with  geese!  Something 
spooked  those  critters  and  they  took  off 
in  waves,  complaining  bitterly.  They 
flew  over  us  so  close  that  the  downdraft 
from  their  wings  like  to  blew  our  caps 
off.  It’s  discouraging  to  stand  in  the 
middle  of  a field,  holding  an  empty 
shotgun,  and  have  geese  swarm  around 
your  head  thicker  than  gnats  in  trout 
season. 

No  Respect 

When  we  finally  settled  down  in  our 
blind  the  kids  expressed  disappoint- 
ment that  I had  spooked  those  geese.  I, 
like  Rodney  Dangerfield,  get  no  re- 
spect. The  frosty  minutes  dragged  by 
and  the  sky  turned  from  lemony  yellow 
to  a soft  cotton  candy  pink.  A slice  of 
sun  peeped  over  a distant  hillside. 
Stumps  in  the  pond  were  silhouetted 
against  the  glorious  sunrise.  We 
counted  our  decoys  and  recounted 
them.  Then  counted  them  again. 
Swans  started  moving,  sounding  even 
ghostlier  than  they  looked.  Ducks  ar- 
gued in  the  distance.  On  the  big  lake  an 
occasional  goose  yawned,  stretched  its 
snakey  neck,  cleared  its  throat  and 
went  back  to  sleep.  We  resigned  our- 
selves to  a day  of  anticipating,  hoping 
and  waiting.  We  talked  about  the 
Fiesta  Bowl  and  how  we  never,  for  one 
single  moment,  doubted  the  outcome 
of  the  game.  We  decided  that  Joe  Pa- 
terno,  a rare  man  who  clung  to  honest 
principles,  would  make  a good  Presi- 
dent. Prisoner  in  a goose  blind  again. 

Suddenly,  a flight  of  seven  Canadas 
skimmed  the  treetops  in  the  distance.  I 
honked  and  they  cautiously  headed  our 
way.  I called  again,  and  they  belly- 
whomped  into  the  pond  in  front  of  us. 
At  a respectful  distance,  of  course. 
They  talked  to  our  decoys  and  I an- 
swered. They  fired  questions  at  me  and 
I gave  them  my  best  noncommittal  an- 
swers. I’m  not  very  fluent  in  Goose.  I 
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MARK  went  over  the  top  of  the  pit  like  a WWI 
doughboy,  returning  with  three  very  large, 
very  dead  Canadas.  Our  ears  were  ringing 
and  a blue  haze  of  gunsmoke  filled  the  air. 

must  have  said  something  that  insulted 
them,  because  they  cussed  me  in 
French  and  left  to  find  companionship 
elsewhere.  The  morning  dragged 
along.  We  drank  coffee,  fidgeted,  and 
talked  some  more.  A few  spiteful  shots 
from  distant  blinds  gave  us  a bit  of  en- 
couragement. 

Without  warning,  half  a dozen  geese 
whipped  into  us.  They  came  in  low  and 
out  of  the  sun.  We  jumped  too  soon  and 
they  did  an  Immelmann  turn  that 
would  have  made  the  Red  Baron  green 
with  envy.  Mark  and  Craig  shot. 
Results?  Mark  gained  some  serious 
doubts  about  his  borrowed  10-gauge 
single  shot.  Craig  stared.  Dave  and  I 
hadn’t  even  remembered  we  had  shot- 
guns with  us  until  it  was  too  late.  Dave 
said  he  hadn’t  thought  they  were  in 
range  and  didn’t  want  to  cripple  one. 
He  lied.  I backed  him. 

Boredom  returned.  Craig,  an  above- 
average  grouse  shot,  asked  how  to  go 
about  shooting  a goose.  Feeling  a bit 
evil,  I told  him  that  you  can’t  expect  to 


shoot  at  geese  the  way  you  shoot  at 
grouse.  I explained  that  a grouse  is  a 
shifty  sneaky  bird,  but  a goose  is  honest 
and  it  takes  an  honest  person,  like  me, 
to  shoot  him.  A goose  is  too  big  to  hide, 
doesn’t  fly  fast,  isn’t  tricky,  lets  you 
know  when  he’s  coming.  He  shrugs  off 
shot,  has  eyesight  like  lOx  binoculars, 
travels  in  a gang,  and  isn’t  afraid  of 
anything  on  this  earth.  If  you  want  to 
shoot  a goose  that’s  flying  from  left  to 
right,  aim  for  his  right  eye.  If  he’s  flying 
from  right  to  left,  aim  for  his  left  eye.  If 
he’s  coming  in  he’ll  usually  turn,  so  it 
still  applies.  If  he’s  going  away  you 
were  probably  sound  asleep  and  it’ll 
be  too  late  to  worry  about  shooting. 
Always  aim  for  an  eyeball.  I said  this 
with  a straight  face,  too.  It’s  my  philos- 
ophy that  age  and  treachery  will 
always  overcome  youth  and  ability. 
Craig  simply  nodded. 

At  the  end  of  my  oration  a string  of 
honkers  headed  in  our  direction.  Mark 
was  our  lookout.  The  rest  of  us  hid  our 
faces  so  the  glare  wouldn’t  give  us 
away.  Watching  intently,  Mark  mur- 
mured, “Hit  your  call.  Pop.”  I did. 
Mark  muttered,  “The  Old  Man  turned 
them.”  We  could  hear  them  honking  as 
they  came  closer  and  closer,  first  in 
front  of  us,  then  circling  to  our  left. 
Mark  whispered,  “You  turned  ’em, 
Pop.  Play  it  again.”  I blew  that  goose 
call  like  Louis  Armstrong  never  played 
his  trumpet;  like  Boots  Randolph 
always  dreamed  of  playing  a tenor  sax. 
And  they  liked  it.  Mark  said,  “They’re 
coming  in.  Are  they  ever  coming  in! 
They’re  locking  their  wings!  Get  ready! 
NOW! 

Geese  Everywhere 

We  jumped  up.  Geese  were  every- 
where! Right  on  top  of  us!  Feet  down 
and  wings  cupped  like  parachutes, 
they  hung  in  mid-air,  honking  gleefully 
at  our  decoys!  They  were  so  close  I had 
to  watch  them  through  my  bifocals!  I 
swung  on  one  that  looked  big  as  a box- 
car. I swear  it  had  fangs  like  a saber- 
toothed  tiger  and  was  breathing  fire 
like  a dragon.  I shot  and  it  seemed  like 
a piano  fell  from  the  sky!  The  ground 
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shook  when  it  hit.  I’m  Dirty  Harry 
with  a 12-gauge  at  twenty  feet. 

It  was  pandemonium.  Shotguns 
blasted.  Geese  milled  around,  thrash- 
ing, beating  their  wings  and  honking 
fiercely.  Craig  shot  and  another  Stein- 
way dropped  on  its  back,  feet  pointing 
at  the  sky.  Mark  swung  the  long  barrel 
of  his  10-gauge  at  one  in  self  defense, 
missed,  then  sent  a load  of  4s  into  the 
seat  of  its  pants  going  away.  It  crashed 
within  twenty  feet  of  ours.  Dave  shot. 
And  shot.  And  shot. 

Over  the  Top 

Mark  went  over  the  top  of  the  pit  like 
a WWI  doughboy,  returning  with 
three  very  large,  very  dead  Canadas. 
Our  ears  were  ringing  and  a blue  haze 
of  gunsmoke  filled  the  blind.  Trem- 
bling, I carefully  pulled  the  live  loads 
out  of  my  old  pump.  Dave  stared  in 
disbelief  at  his  shotgun,  as  if  betrayed 
by  his  best  friend. 

I glanced  at  Craig.  His  eyes  looked 
like  Little  Orphan  Annie’s.  He  was 
mumbling,  “I  don’t  believe  it.  I got 
one.  I got  one!  They  were  right  there 
and  I got  one.  Thanlb,  Bill.  Thanks  for 
telling  me  how.  I covered  the  left  eye 
with  my  bead  and  it  dropped  like  a 
brick.” 

I tried  to  tell  Craig  I’d  been  pulling 
his  leg  when  I told  him  to  find  an  eye- 
ball and  shoot.  I remembered  the  rev- 


erence I felt  for  my  first  goose.  It  hasn’t 
changed  over  the  decades.  I tried  to  tell 
him  that  I look  for  the  biggest,  closest 
thing,  poke  my  gun  in  its  general  direc- 
tion, close  my  eyes,  and  yank  the  trig- 
ger. He  didn’t  believe  me.  Still  doesn’t. 
He’s  firmly  convinced  that  the  only 
way  to  shoot  a goose  is  to  aim  for  the 
eye.  Maybe  I should  try  it  sometime. 

Until  the  close  of  shooting  hours,  we 
tried  to  get  Dave  a goose.  I called  and 
called.  The  only  thing  that  responded 
was  a Piper  Cub.  Mark  tried  to  comfort 
Dave  by  telling  him  it  took  exceptional 
ability  to  crank  three  shots  into  a solid 
wall  of  geese  at  twenty  feet  without 
harming  a feather.  Dave  winced.  Craig 
suggested  that  maybe  Dave  could  teach 
his  new  Lab  puppy  to  shoot.  Dave 
searched  the  horizon.  Our  efforts  to 
console  him  were  not  accepted  gra- 
ciously. 

That  special  day  is  etched  in  our 
memories.  The  frozen  cornstubble. 
Spooking  those  geese  before  legal 
shooting  time.  A breathtaking  sunrise 
made  especially  for  us.  Wedges  of 
swans  and  geese  in  the  frosty  blue  sky. 
Hot  coffee.  The  music  of  the  wild 
goose.  The  huge  Canada  meant  just  for 
you.  The  smell  of  gunpowder.  But, 
above  all,  the  companionship  of 
friends.  Of  being  a willing  prisoner  in  a 
goose  blind. 

It  doesn’t  get  any  better. 


Two  Game  Lands  Tours 

Two  State  Game  Lands  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  will  be  open  to  vehicular 
tours  on  Sunday,  October  18.  Gates  will  be  opened  at  9 a.m.  and  close  promptly  at 
3 p.m.  At  least  3000  people  annually  take  these  tours.  The  areas  are  wild  and 
scenic  and  well  worth  seeing. 

SGL  110  in  Berks  and  Schuylkill  counties  is  one  of  the  sites.  Entry  will  be  from 
the  Game  Commission  parking  lot  on  Mountain  Road  midway  between  the 
Shartlesville  exit  of  1-78  and  Route  61.  Exit  will  be  onto  Route  183  north  of 
Strausstown,  after  an  eight-mile  drive  through  10,000  historical  and  recreational 
acres. 

SGL  211  is  a 42,000-acre  tract  in  Dauphin,  Lebanon  and  Schuylkill  counties. 
Entry  will  be  at  the  Ellendale  gate  off  Route  225  near  Dauphin,  and  exit  after  19 
miles  onto  Goldmine  Road  near  Tower  City. 

Game  Commission  officers  will  be  available  to  answer  questions  pertaining  to 
PGC  programs  and  activities. 
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The  Gray  Ghosts  of 
Mallory  Run 


I’VE  HUNTED  Mallory  Run  for 
almost  sixty  years,  I know  every 
tree  by  first  sight  and  every  critter  by 
first  name.  I can  close  my  eyes  and  tell 
by  the  feel  underfoot  just  where  I am, 
and  I can  look  at  the  sky  and  judge  the 
time  of  day  within  ten  minutes.  De- 
spite that  familiarity,  though,  when  I 
tangle  with  the  gray  ghosts  of  Mallory 
Run,  I know  I’ve  met  my  match. 

Maybe  you  don’t  consider  squirrels 
much  of  a challenge.  Rut  if  so,  you’re 
probably  thinking  in  terms  of  the  shot- 
gun. Admittedly,  any  kid  big  enough  to 
heft  an  old  single-shot  Iver  Johnson  12- 
gauge  can  take  a limit  in  no  time  flat, 
and  for  a grown  man,  shotgunning  for 
squirrels  can  hardly  be  considered 
hunting. 

My  pa  taught  me  sixty  years  ago  that 
there’s  only  one  way  to  shoot  a squir- 
rel — with  a rifle.  We  didn’t  bring  them 
to  the  house  any  other  way.  There  was 
nothing  Pa  hated  more  than  to  bite 
down  on  a fried  leg  of  squirrel  and 
come  molar  to  molar  with  a No.  4 shot 
pellet  between.  That’s  why  one  Tues- 
day last  fall  found  me  carrying  my  Ru- 
ger  No.  3 22  Hornet  and  a pocket  full  of 
moderate  velocity  handloads  when  I 
headed  for  the  squirrel  woods  along 
Mallory  Run. 

The  day  was  perfect.  A heavy  rain 
the  night  before  had  soaked  the  leaves 
to  silence,  and  now  an  early  morning 
sun  was  raising  wisps  of  fog  and  mist 
from  the  compost  underfoot.  I worked 
through  the  woods  just  as  though  deer 
hunting,  a few  steps  at  a time  and  then 
stop  and  search  for  a telltale  bit  of 
movement,  a flash  of  gray  along  the 
ground  or  a shadowy  streak  flicking 
behind  a tree  trunk. 

The  squirrels  in  these  woods  know 
me.  One  glimpse  of  me  and  they’ll  be 
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70  or  80  yards  ahead,  scurrying  for 
the  cover  of  a massive  hemlock  or  the 
security  of  a den  tree.  Understandably, 
from  their  ground-level  vantage  point, 
I must  appear  as  a monster  silhouetted 
against  the  sky.  At  any  rate,  they  often 
spot  me  from  a long  ways  off,  giving 
me  only  glimpses  as  they  dart  for  cover. 

Half  an  hour  from  home,  I oozed 
under  the  shelter  of  a hemlock  and  sat 
down  with  my  back  to  the  tree  and  the 
little  rifle  upright  between  my  knees. 
Out  where  I was  watching  was  a scat- 
tering of  hardwoods,  mostly  oaks  with 
a few  beechnuts  and  hickories  mixed 
in.  It  was  nature’s  restaurant,  and 
sooner  or  later  there  was  certain  to  be  a 
customer  come  in  for  breakfast  or  a 
take-out  lunch. 

Moss  on  the  North 

I waited.  Moss  grew  on  the  north 
side  of  my  face  and  a spider  spun  a web 
from  the  bill  of  my  cap  to  the  tip  of  my 
rifle  barrel.  Eye  blinks  were  spaced  15 
minutes  apart. 

No  customer. 

I itched  between  my  shoulder  blades 
but  fought  the  urge  to  scratch.  Goose 
bumps  rose  on  the  back  of  my  neck, 
raising  the  small  hairs  to  brittle  spikes. 
I just  clamped  my  teeth  in  a vise-like 

griP' 

No  customer. 

Then  something  dribbled  down 
through  the  hemlock  twigs  overhead. 
I heard  it  coming  and  knew  without 
looking  what  it  was.  Small  pieces  of 
hickory  shuck  sprinkled  the  leaves 
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ONLY  ONE  who  has  experienced  it  can  know 
the  frustration  of  blowing  a perfect  shot  be- 
cause he  forgot  that  at  close  ranges  allow- 
ances have  to  be  made  for  the  inch  and  a half 
that  the  scope  is  above  the  bore. 

around  me.  The  customer  was  eating 
his  brunch  on  a limb  far  overhead  and 
spitting  the  scraps  down  at  me.  He  was 
safe  and  knew  it.  When  he  finished  his 
brunch,  he’d  probably  sit  up  there  and 
scold,  advising  every  squirrel  in  the 
neighborhood  of  my  presence  for  as 
long  as  I sat  there. 

One  at  a time,  I straightened  my 
legs  — slow  and  easy  lest  they  break  off 
at  the  knee  joint  — and  got  up.  I moved 
on  through  a thicket  of  hardwoods  and 
hemlock  that  fifty  years  ago  I’d  called 
Iroquois  Land. 

I was  easing  through  the  thicket  as 
quietly  as  possible,  watching  as  far 
ahead  as  I could  when  a grouse  boiled 
up  less  than  ten  feet  away,  sending  me  a 
foot  off  the  ground.  He  startled  me  so 
that  I swung  the  Hornet  as  it  were  my 
old  Lefever.  But  my  stomach  soon  set- 
tled down  and  I pushed  on. 

A minute  later,  a squirrel  started 
scolding  in  the  woods  ahead.  Not  far 
ahead,  but  far  enough  that  I knew  he 
hadn't  seen  me.  Sometimes  they’ll  scold 
at  a dog  or  a turkey  or  a deer,  and  this 


one  was  raising  such  a ruckus  that  I 
know  his  attention  was  riveted  on  the 
object  of  his  displeasure. 

I floated  around  the  trees  like  a 
cloud  shadow,  trying  always  to  keep 
one  tree  between  me  and  the  sound  of 
the  squirrel.  I moved  one  step  at  a time, 
feeling  for  sticks  and  branches  through 
the  sole  of  my  boot.  I froze  the  instant 
the  squirrel  stopped  scolding.  When  he 
started  again,  so  did  I. 

Just  ahead  was  a big  oak.  I suspected 
my  squirrel  was  there  sitting  on  a limb 
with  his  tail  arched  high,  twitching  up 
and  down  as  he  scolded.  I kept  a hem- 
lock between  me  and  the  oak  as  I 
worked  up  to  it.  When  I arrived  and 
was  pressing  against  its  rough  bark,  I 
eased  the  little  Hornet  around  the 
trunk  for  a look. 

I didn’t  see  him  at  first,  but  all  of  a 
sudden  he  started  scolding  again,  his 
tail  flicking  like  mad.  He  was  sitting  on 
a limb  not  20  feet  away. 

Easy,  I thought,  as  I slowly  raised 
the  rifle.  But  it  was  only  halfway  up 
when  the  squirrel  went  rigid.  I knew 
he’d  seen  me.  Trying  to  hurry  when  you 
have  to  go  slow  is  the  ultimate  agony. 
My  brain  screamed  for  action  while  my 
arms  moved  like  cold  molasses.  Finally, 
I had  the  crosshairs  centered  on  that 
little  gray  head  — a perfect  shot. 

Squeeze  — squeeze  — squeeze  . . . 
Bam! 

Around  and  Down 

In  the  blink  of  an  eye  the  squirrel 
darted  around  the  tree,  down  to  the 
ground  and  ran  straight  away.  He  was 
out  of  sight  by  the  time  I had  ejected 
the  empty  cartridge  case. 

Only  one  who  has  experienced  it  can 
know  the  frustration  of  blowing  a per- 
fect shot  because  he  forgot  that  at  close 
ranges  allowances  have  to  be  made  for 
the  inch  and  a half  that  the  scope  is 
above  the  bore.  On  such  a close  shot,  I 
normally  place  the  crosshairs  on  the 
tips  of  the  squirrel’s  ears  in  order  to 
make  a killing  head  shot.  With  a dead 
center  hold  the  bullet  passes  under  and 
the  squirrel  lives  to  give  fits  another 
day. 
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I let  out  a long  sigh  of  pent  up  breath 
and  slipped  another  cartridge  in  the 
chamber.  The  sun  was  11  o’clock  high 
and  I had  nothing  but  an  empty  car- 
tridge case  to  show  for  my  efforts.  But 
on  up  the  creek,  maybe  an  hour  of  slow 
walking,  there  was  a hillside,  facing 
the  afternoon  sun  and  loaded  with  oaks 
and  beeches.  I’d  taken  the  daily  limit 
there  more  than  once. 

It  was  a beautiful  spot.  The  trees 
were  big  and  there  was  little  under- 
growth. I sat  with  my  back  to  a large 
beech  and  gnawed  at  my  granola  bars 
while  scanning  the  slope  stretching  out 
below  me. 

Far  down  the  hill  an  old  bushytail 
ran  along  a log,  then  stopped  and 
jerked  upright.  The  crosshairs  covered 
his  entire  head.  The  range  was  obvi- 
ously too  great  for  a positive  kill.  He 
left  the  log  and  scurried  twenty  feet 
uphill  and  then  stopped  to  dig  in  the 
leaves.  Seconds  later  he  jerked  upright 
again  and  then  made  another  short 
dash  up  the  hill. 

Ah!  This  one,  I thought,  is  mine.  I 
slipped  the  safety  off  and  tracked  him 
in  the  scope,  trying  my  best  to  keep  the 
crosshairs  on  that  little  head  as  it 
bobbed  along  the  forest  floor.  On  he 
came.  Short  dashes  were  interrupted 
with  quick  searches  in  the  leaves. 
Every  now  and  then  he’d  bolt  upright, 
but  only  long  enough  for  my  crosshairs 
to  settle,  never  long  enough  for  a good 
trigger  squeeze. 

Closer  now,  not  15  yards  away.  My 
heart  was  trying  to  pound  through  my 
ribs  and  my  finger  itched  at  the  trigger. 
I had  to  concentrate  to  keep  from  fir- 
ing. If  I’ve  learned  one  thing  about 
squirrel  hunting  with  a rifle,  it’s  that 
you  never  but  never  shoot  at  a moving 
squirrel.  Oh  yes,  once  in  a while  you 
will  get  one,  but  more  often  the  squir- 
rel will  be  missed  or,  worst  of  all,  crip- 
pled. I want  no  part  of  either. 

The  squirrel  darted  closer,  30  feet, 
20  feet.  I shifted  the  crosshairs  to  the 
tips  of  his  ears  at  15  feet.  At  10  feet,  he 
was  still  moving.  The  little  critter 


dashed  past  me  on  his  way  up  the  hill, 
never  aware  he’d  been  on  the  edge  of 
eternity,  leaving  me  with  that  writh- 
ing-gut feeling  that  follows  fever-pitch 
excitement.  I lowered  the  rifle  and  gave 
thanks  for  supermarkets.  At  least  I’d 
have  something  for  supper. 

While  the  sun  slid  down  a banister  of 
bright  blue  sky,  I sat  in  that  one  spot 
and  watched  grays  do  everything  ex- 
cept give  me  those  few  seconds  of 
statue-like  target.  Often  five  or  six 
squirrels  were  within  view  at  the  same 
time,  some  far  down  the  slope  where 
I’d  seen  the  first  one,  others  much 
closer.  Most  were  scurrying  about  with 
acorns  clenched  in  their  teeth  as  they 
searched  for  spots  to  secret  them  for 
winter. 

Then  It  Happened 

When  I felt  it  was  time  to  head 
home,  allowing  for  some  hunting  along 
the  way,  I eased  into  a standing  posi- 
tion and  stood  there  for  a few  minutes 
while  the  blood  rushed  feeling  back 
into  my  legs.  Then  it  happened. 

A slight  noise  from  behind  turned 
my  head  and  I saw  two  squirrels  20 
yards  uphill.  They  were  so  engrossed  in 
chasing  one  another  that  I’d  been  ig- 
nored. Smooth  and  easy,  the  little  Hor- 
net pushed  its  snout  around  the  tree.  By 
the  time  I had  the  crosshairs  hovering 
over  the  target,  the  critter  froze.  He 
had  seen  me.  The  crosshairs  settled  — 
waited  — waited  . . . Bam! 

The  second  squirrel  instantly  disap- 
peared behind  a beech  while  I kept  my 
gaze  riveted  on  the  spot.  I slid  another 
cartridge  into  the  chamber  and  raised 
the  rifle  again.  Within  seconds  the 
head  reappeared  and  the  crosshairs 
quickly  found  it. 

Bam! 

Pa  would  have  been  proud  of  me.  I 
dressed  them  out  and  started  for  home, 
feeling  the  same  exhilaration  I’d  ex- 
perienced almost  sixty  years  ago  when 
I first  hunted  the  gray  ghosts  of  Mal- 
lory Run.  No  other  feeling  is  ever  quite 
like  it. 
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Contending  with  Grouse 

By  Denny  Ziegler 


THE  sunlight  was  dissolving  into 
twilight  as  I began  the  seven-mile 
trek  to  the  game  lands  parking  lot.  My 
Lab,  Bear,  did  not  seem  to  mind  the 
ever-present  wind  or  the  5-below  as  we 
walked  toward  the  headwaters  of 
South  Brook  on  SGL  57.  A warm  feel- 
ing had  a small  grip  on  me,  with  a 
grouse  tucked  in  my  Woolrich  next  to 
my  stomach.  Unfortunately,  my  12- 
gauge  SKB  was  starting  to  weigh  heav- 
ily on  my  shoulders,  reminding  me  of 
an  M16  and  those  nice  “little”  strolls  the 
Army  commonly  referred  to  as  10-mile 
forced  marches.  As  Bear  and  I walked 
under  that  full  January  moon,  I vowed 
to  investigate,  and  possibly  buy,  a 
lighter  shotgun  for  my  grouse  chasing 
adventures. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  home,  my  wife 


informed  me  that  the  Drummer  had 
come  in  the  mail  that  day.  So  I pulled 
up  a chair  next  to  the  woodburner  and 
proceeded  to  devour  the  Ruffed  Grouse 
Society’s  bimonthly  tabloid.  An  article 
by  Dave  Moe  caught  my  eye. 

Dave  claimed  his  shot-to-kill  ratio 
had  improved  from  5:1  to  7:3  with  a 
42-ounce  shotgun.  I soon  learned  his 
lightweight  grouse  gun  was  a Thomp- 
son-Center Arms  Contender,  equipped 
with  a 44  Mag.  barrel.  For  grouse, 
Dave  used  a 5/s -ounce  load  of  IVi  shot 
enclosed  in  a plastic  capsule.  The  more 
times  I read  that  article,  the  more  I 
knew  my  grouse  hunting  was  going  to 
change. 

I digested  that  information  for  a 
couple  of  months  and  asked  all  my 
peers  about  the  Contender.  I finally 
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ran  into  a fellow  who  hunted  over 
beagles  and  used  a Contender  exclu- 
sively. He  attained  a fair  degree  of 
success  on  rabbits,  but  admitted  that 
range  was  a prime  consideration. 

The  idea  of  hunting  grouse  with  a 
handgun  stayed  with  me,  but  it  was  an 
article  by  Bob  Milek  about  shooting 
sage  grouse  with  a Contender  that  pro- 
vided the  fuel  to  rekindle  the  fire. 

Questions  flowed  through  my  head. 
Would  the  shot  charge  be  large  enough 
to  humanely  do  the  job?  What  would 
be  the  Contender’s  effective  killing 
range?  Could  I reload  the  44  Hotshot 
and  improve  its  performance?  Nobody 
seemed  to  know  these  things,  so  there 
was  only  one  thing  left  I could  do  — buy 
a Contender  and  find  the  answers 
myself. 

Over  the  years.  I’ve  been  keeping 
a daily  log  on  my  hunting  activities. 
Weather  conditions,  hunting  locations 
and  distances  of  shots  taken  when  kills 
were  the  end  result  are  among  the  rec- 
ords I keep.  In  1984  the  longest  kill  was 
32  yards,  the  shortest,  11  yards.  The 
other  dozen  ranged  from  17  to  25 
yards.  So  I knew  what  kind  of  range  I’d 
need  from  a Contender. 

All  Essentials 

While  purchasing  the  Contender  I 
asked  the  salesman  about  reloading 
and  he  was  quick  to  offer  all  the  essen- 
tials. I left  the  store  with  my  arms  full, 
feeling  slightly  giddy  as  I embarked  on 
a new  shooting  frontier.  In  his  article, 
Bob  Milek  stated  that  the  only  way  to 
become  proficient  with  a Contender 
was  to  shoot  clay  pigeons.  Therefore,  I 
got  a Trius  trap  and  two  cases  of  clay 
pigeons. 

Attempting  to  break  clavbirds  with 
a Contender  was,  at  times,  exasperat- 
ing. I practiced  daily,  but  when  I real- 
ized I was  just  practicing  my  mistakes, 
I asked  my  wife  to  watch  my  form. 
Having  someone  else  determine  your 
faults,  I found,  is  paramount  if  you  are 
going  to  become  proficient  with  a Con- 
tender. Problems  arise  with  the  sight 
picture,  keeping  the  elbows  and  shoul- 
ders locked  and  then  pivoting  at  the 


Question 


Is  it  permissible  to  stake  out  traps  before 
the  opening  day  of  the  trapping  season  if 
the  traps  are  not  set? 

Answer 

No.  It  is  unlawful  to  stake  out  or  set  traps 
for  furbearing  animals  prior  to  the  open- 
ing date  and  hour  fixed  as  the  season  for 
taking  such  animals. 


hips.  Failure  to  follow-through  is  the 
gravest  mistake.  It  seems  nearly  every 
grouse  hunter  is  determined  to  stop  his 
follow-through  and  raise  his  head 
slightly,  all  to  watch  the  grouse  fold. 
Such  a technique  might  work  with  a 
12-gauge,  but  not  with  a Contender.  [It 
doesn't  work  with  a 12-gauge  either.  — 
Ed.] 

Tradition  dies  hard  and  change 
comes  slowly  to  grouse  hunters.  When 
I told  my  hunting  buddies  of  my  pur- 
chase, they  laughed  and  said,  “You’re 
crazy,  it  can’t  be  done.”  While  it’s  true 
that  sage  grouse  are  slower  than  old 
ruff,  I was  determined  to  prove  I could 
do  it.  Increasing  my  shooting  at  clay- 
birds  to  20  a day,  every  day,  had  me 
breaking  14  to  16  with  increasing  regu- 
larity. After  the  daily  shooting  sessions, 
I would  practice  mounting  the  pistol 
and  follow  through  on  imaginary  fly- 
ing objects. 

While  getting  my  truck  worked  on  at 
the  local  shop,  I got  to  talking  with  a 
dedicated  deer  hunter  and  our  discus- 
sion led  to  handgun  hunting.  I learned 
a group  of  dedicated  pistol  enthusiasts 
existed  right  in  my  own  backyard. 
From  that  chance  encounter  came  a 
growing  friendship  with  Jamie  John- 
son, a fantastic  handgunner  and  a 
warehouse  of  reloading  information. 
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Jamie  was  ecstatic  over  my  plan  to  use 
the  Contender  for  grouse.  He  asked  if  I 
was  willing  to  take  him  grouse  hunting 
in  exchange  for  his  assistance  in  pistol 
shooting  and  reloading  procedures. 
The  deal  was  cemented  with  a hand- 
shake and  continues  to  this  day.  We 
don’t  keep  score  anymore,  and  anytime 
I have  a problem,  Jamie  is  willing  to 
help  me  figure  it  out. 

With  Jamie’s  support  I was  able  to 
find  the  solution  to  a perplexing  prob- 
lem. I had  just  reloaded  my  tenth  box 
of  capsules  and  was  anxious  to  equal 
my  mark  of  breaking  15  straight  clay- 
birds.  I missed  the  first  five.  I dry  fired 
on  a few  birds  to  check  my  form,  but 
that  wasn't  my  problem.  Next  we  went 
to  the  patterning  board.  The  first  shot 
left  a whistling  noise.  Jamie  said  shoot 
another,  and  it  also  whistled.  The  pat- 
terning board  showed  two  ragged  holes 
dead  center  in  a 30-inch  circle.  Jamie 
said  the  shredder  was  shot.  The  shred- 
der is  a 6-vaned  mini-choke  that  screws 
into  the  end  of  a vent-rib  barrel.  I sent 
the  shredder  to  Thompson-Center,  and 
they  gladly  replaced  it  — all  Thomp- 
son-Center products  are  guaranteed 
for  life.  The  part  came  with  one  week 
to  go  before  the  grouse  season  was  to 
open. 

I hunted  a new  area  that  first  day, 
but  unfortunately  grouse  were  hard  to 
find.  Because  of  the  hot  dry  weather 
scenting  conditions  were  poor.  Bear 
never  saw  the  only  grouse  of  the  day, 
which  took  flight  high  from  a hemlock. 

Pistol  Apprenticeship 

That  season  was  our  first-year  ap- 
prenticeship in  grouse  chasing  with  a 
pistol.  Bear  and  I constantly  disagreed 
on  the  distance  at  which  he  should 
range  from  my  stopping  spot.  Bear 
didn’t  seem  to  understand  that  the 
little  gun  that  went  pop  did  not  have 
the  great  killing  range  of  the  SKB  that 
went  bang.  In  retrospect,  I know  I 
learned  more  about  grouse  behavior 
that  year  than  in  all  my  previous  ones 
put  together.  01’  Ruff  seems  to  have  a 
basic  set  of  rules  when  it  comes  to  es- 
cape. When  he  hears  or  sees  fast  move- 


ment, there  is  no  hesitation  about  leav- 
ing. But  when  the  approach  is  made  in 
a slow,  meandering,  almost  haphazard 
way,  Ruff  feigns  confusion.  That  con- 
fusion lasts  only  a second,  but  I can 
accomplish  so  much  in  that  second. 

During  the  Christmas  season  of 
1984,  a warm  spell  sent  the  snow  re- 
treating on  the  southern  exposures  of 
the  area’s  hills.  I called  Nevin  Dressier 
and  set  up  a hunt.  He  was  just  the  right 
person  for  this  hunt  — a little  skeptical, 
but  willing  to  be  shown  the  effective- 
ness of  the  44. 

I saw  fresh  grouse  tracks  run  from  a 
stand  of  field  pines  downhill  towards 
some  sumacs.  I yelled  to  Nevin  to  go 
down  about  20  yards  and  turn  toward 
the  sun.  Bear  hit  the  track  and  held 
back  just  enough  to  let  me  get  in  posi- 
tion. The  big  male  came  sailing  back 
toward  us  and  Nevin’s  12-gauge  let 
loose  with  two  quick  misses.  As  the 
grouse  came  at  me,  the  44  came  up, 
and  when  the  bead  swung  through  his 
head,  I touched  it  off.  Ruff  kept  right 
on  going;  I had  bagged  a small  red 
maple.  Nevin  said  my  follow-through 
was  complete,  though. 

Hunting  down  the  sidehill,  Bear  and 
I simultaneously  spotted  a multiflora 
rose  bush  the  size  of  a small  garage.  As 
we  drifted  over  I could  hear  grouse 
talking.  I told  Nevin  to  cover  the  back 
door.  Three  grouse  went  out  the  side 
window,  however,  but  the  fourth  was 
on  the  roof  when  he  came  out  on  my 
left.  I covered  him  and  followed.  Just 
as  I pulled  the  trigger,  he  slipped  to  the 
right  just  a tad.  The  7 Vis  caught  him  in 
a wing.  The  feathers  flew  and  Bear  was 
quick  to  cover  the  bird.  Accomplish- 
ment washed  over  me  like  a stormy 
wave  on  the  Jersey  coast.  Nevin  came 
down  to  offer  congratulations.  He  had 
watched  the  whole  thing  from  higher 
up  the  hill  and  was  as  happy  as  I was. 
My  final  act  in  the  little  drama  was  to 
pull  a tailfeather  and  stick  it  in  the 
nearest  stump,  in  homage  to  the  Red 
Gods. 

We  hunted  for  another  two  hours 
and  flushed  five  more  birds.  No  shots 
were  taken,  though.  We  both  chose  to 
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be  content  with  watching  the  birds’ 
trajectories  to  different  covers. 

Several  days  later  I called  Jamie  to 
ask  if  he  was  interested  in  a snowshoe 
hunt.  He  declined  in  favor  of  hunting 
deer  with  his  muzzleloader.  Bear  and  I 
headed  out  alone. 

As  we  were  sneaking  along  the  edge 
of  a large  swamp  in  Wyoming  County, 
I saw  a flash  of  white  crossing  from 
right  to  left.  At  first  I thought  it  was  a 
whitetail,  but  as  the  movement  came 
down  the  ridge,  I realized  it  was  a 
snowshoe.  Quickly,  the  Contender 
came  up,  I blacked  out  his  head  and 
swung.  Fur  flew  and  one  medium-size 
snowshoe  was  recovered  by  Bear.  Fi- 
nally, the  realization  of  my  dream  was 
at  hand. 

Never  Thought  of  Shooting 

Jamie  went  with  me  the  next  day.  We 
were  hunting  in  a dense  fog  when  Bear 
circled  hard  in  front  of  us.  I yelled  that 
the  snowshoe  was  out  and  then  let  the 
hare  run  between  us.  Jamie  didn’t 
shoot.  That  was  the  first  hare  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  he  said  the  thought  of 
shooting  at  it  never  entered  his  mind. 

Later  that  day  we  were  hunting  a 
sidehill  above  an  old  railroad  bed. 
Huckleberry,  white  birch  and  a few 
black  spruce  covered  the  hillside. 
When  I saw  Bear’s  tail  stand  straight 
up,  the  pistol  was  coming  up  and  the 
hare  was  covering  real  estate  in  10-foot 
bounds.  I figured  the  range  to  be  25 
yards,  so  I covered  him,  then  put  a 
iittle  daylight  between  nose  and  barrel 
and  touched  off  the  shot.  He  somer- 
saulted against  a rock  and  lay  still. 
Bear  covered  him  as  I paced  off  the 
distance.  Thirty  yards  is  a long  way, 
but  an  autopsy  revealed  16  pellets  in 
the  snowshoe.  My  confidence  in  the 
killing  range  of  the  Contender  was 
growing.  Hares  are  undoubtedly 


SEVERAL  DAYS  later  I called  Jamie  to  ask  if 
he  was  interested  in  a snowshoe  hunt.  He 
declined  in  favor  of  hunting  deer  with  his 
muzzleloader.  Bear  and  I headed  out  alone. 
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A TAILFEATHER  was  placed  in  a rotting 
spruce  log.  As  Bear  and  I headed  for  the 
truck,  a warm  feeling  settled  over  me.  Bear 
and  I had  flushed  that  bird  six  times  that 
season. 

slower  than  grouse,  but  the  Con- 
tender’s pattern  had  proven  effective 
on  the  two  species. 

Jamie  and  I hunted  through  the  late 
small  game  season  and  the  extended 
grouse  season  without  missing  a day.  I 
was  content  to  instruct  Jamie  and  shoot 
at  only  birds  that  flushed  close.  As  the 
season  drew  to  an  end,  Jamie’s  prowess 
as  a grouse  chaser  began  to  show.  We 
were  hunting  a sidehill  in  Luzerne 
County  where  the  landowner  does  his 
own  habitat  management  for  rabbits. 
A side  benefit  is  that  grouse  love  to  win- 
ter in  that  dense  cover.  The  70  acres  are 
planted  in  conifer  strips  with  dense 
stands  of  buck  brush,  red  bud,  tartar- 
ian  honeysuckle,  bull  briars,  sumac 
and  apple  trees  in  between.  Jamie  and 
I were  staying  in  constant  voice  contact 
because  the  cover  was  so  thick.  But  at 
one  point  when  I called  to  Jamie  and 
got  no  reply,  I automatically  stopped.  I 
heard  the  flush,  then  a shot,  then  a 
whoop!  Jamie  said  he  had  seen  some 
interesting  cover  and  decided  to  drift 
over  to  it.  The  rest  was  history.  Jamie 
thanked  me  for  that  little  bit  of  hunting 


savvy,  and  I thanked  him  for  not  bail- 
ing out  in  an  obviously  tough  situation. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  I promised 
myself  to  practice  even  harder.  Jamie 
had  given  me  two  boxes  of  orange- 
domed  claybirds  so  I ordered  another 
thousand  capsules  from  Thompson/ 
Center  and  was  anxious  to  have  a go  at 
them . 

My  experience  in  reloading  was 
growing  and,  with  Jamie’s  help,  I was 
able  to  reload  60  shells  per  hour.  I got 
my  oldest  daughter,  Jenny,  to  release 
the  birds  for  me  and  after  a while,  she 
began  to  show  a marked  interest  in  the 
number  of  birds  broken.  My  goal  is  to 
break  the  first  bird  at  all  times,  in  an 
effort  to  simulate  the  inactivity  be- 
tween shots  when  hunting.  I shoot  five 
rounds  at  a time  with  a short  break 
between.  Breaking  the  first  bird  was 
more  important  to  me  than  the  num- 
ber broken  at  the  end  of  a session. 

After  reloading  another  200  rounds, 
I coerced  my  wife  into  pulling  a few 
birds  for  me.  During  a session  I heard 
that  familiar  whistle.  I immediately 
called  Thompson-Center  and  ordered 
two  new  shredders.  After  three  days 
the  shredders  arrived  and  I went  out  to 
shoot  at  the  patterning  board.  A couple 
shots  showed  that  the  capsules  were  not 
completely  breaking  up. 

New  Predicament 

I called  Jamie  and  told  him  of  my 
new  predicament.  Jamie  said  he’d  call 
Terry  McHenry.  Terry  had  taught 
Jamie  the  fine  art  of  reloading  but 
wasn’t  able  to  solve  my  problem.  Terry 
also  owns  a Contender,  and  a large  ar- 
ray of  barrels  including  a Hotshot  44. 
He  thought  I might  have  gotten  a bad 
box  of  capsules.  His  suggestion  was  to 
call  a factory  representative.  I did  and 
was  left  dumbfounded.  I was  in- 
structed to  use  a razor  blade  to  make 
four  to  six  lengthwise  incisions  in  each 
capsule.  Having  close  to  800  capsules 
left  meant  a lot  of  extra  work  before  I 
could  shoot. 

I also  began  to  wonder  about  my 
misses  on  grouse.  Was  I at  fault,  or  was 
the  Contender?  I decided  I would  not 
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test  the  44  Hotshot  on  game  anymore. 

In  1985  Thompson  offered  a 10-inch 
combination  45  Colt-410  barrel  with  a 
vent  rib.  I quickly  switched  from  the 
44  and  its  maximum  load  of  Vs  ounce 
to  a 3-inch  410  that  could  be  reloaded 
with  Vi  ounce  of  shot.  I went  back  to 
the  patterning  board.  Boy,  what  a dif- 
ference. At  20  yards  97  percent  of  my 
7 Vis  fell  in  a 30-inch  circle,  and  the 
new  load  really  smoked  the  claybirds. 
Even  a peripheral  shot  would  break 
them  into  tiny  pieces. 

As  grouse  season  approached  I was 
ready  to  challenge  Ruff  again.  My  de- 
sire to  hunt  grouse  usually  subsides  in 
January  and  starts  to  grow  anew  come 
September.  But  that  year  was  differ- 
ent. A lot  of  grouse  had  flushed  past  me 
the  previous  year,  and  I’d  developed  a 
new  respect  for  the  glorious  King  of  the 
Uplands.  The  burning  desire  to  bag  a 
limit  was  no  longer  there.  My  desire  to 
chase  grouse  was  stronger  than  ever, 
but  I was  content  in  the  flush,  knowing 
I could  come  back  and  flush  again  and 
again.  When  the  second  season  com- 
menced, I could  come  back  and  trade 
battle  strategies  once  more. 

My  records  for  the  1985-1986  grouse 
season  show  309  flushes  in  100  hours  of 
hunting.  I killed  nine  birds.  Three 
were  taken  with  a 410  side-by-side  and 
six  with  my  410  Contender. 

The  last  Thursday  of  the  season 
found  me  on  a game  lands  in  Bradford 
County.  The  day  was  partly  overcast 
with  a breeze  out  of  the  northwest.  Ten 
inches  of  snow  covered  the  ground. 
Most  of  the  grouse  were  flushing  out  of 
hemlocks.  I didn’t  blame  them.  Bear 
was  working  over  some  autumn  olive 
surrounded  by  Norway  spruce  when  I 


REPRESENTATIVE  DAVE  LEVDANSKY,  Eliza- 
beth, says  he’s  been  overcome  with  spring 
gobbler  fever  after  bagging  this  19V2-pound 
trophy  in  Fayette  County  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  1987  season. 


heard  grouse  talking  and  the  sound  of 
wings  furiously  trying  to  retreat.  As 
each  one  of  the  six  birds  came  out  of  the 
lowest  branches,  I covered  them  and 
slapped  the  trigger  on  an  empty  barrel. 
When  Bear  didn’t  return,  I dropped  a 
3-inch  shell  into  the  barrel  and  closed 
in  a few  steps.  Bear  swung  around  to 
the  front  just  as  a big  gray-tailed  male 
came  boiling  out  not  18  inches  above 
the  ground. 

Sidestepped 

The  grouse.  Bear  and  I were  in  a 
direct  line,  so  I sidestepped  about  three 
feet  to  change  the  angle.  Bear,  mean- 
while had  cleared  the  area,  so  when  I 
shot,  he  was  off  to  my  left.  The  bird  fell 
at  my  feet,  wings  beating  their  last.  A 
fan  exactly  eight  inches  long  was  to  be 
the  trump  card  for  the  season.  A tail- 
feather  was  placed  in  a rotting  spruce 
log.  As  Bear  and  I headed  for  the  truck, 
a warm  feeling  settled  over  me.  Bear 
and  I had  flushed  that  bird  six  times 
that  season.  Finally  bagging  it  gave  me 
a sense  of  joy  and  loss  at  the  same  time. 
The  three  of  us  had  played  a very  inti- 
mate game  for  four  months. 

This  grouse  season  will  find  us  again 
chasing,  flushing  and  watching  more 
grouse.  Learning  and  observing,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  hindered  by  a 7-pound 
shotgun.  A change  has  occurred,  and 
boy,  am  I glad. 


Grass  Roots  for 

Waterfowl 

Works 


By  John  Plowman,  Jr. 

PGC  Public  Relations  Officer 


AS  A GROUP,  Pennsylvania’s  60,000 
.or  so  dedicated  waterfowlers  are 
known  for  supporting  their  sport  and 
the  resource  beyond  just  buying  hunt- 
ing licenses  and  duck  stamps  in  ex- 
change for  being  afield  each  fall.  Actu- 
ally, most  enthusiasts  understand  that 
they  must  become  directly  involved  if 
there  are  to  be  gunning  opportunities 
in  the  future.  Waterfowl  populations 


have  been  declining  steadily,  due  to 
both  man-made  and  natural  factors  yet 
to  be  brought  under  control.  As  a 
result,  hunters  of  migratory  waterfowl 
have  accepted  shorter  seasons,  reduc- 
tions in  bag  limits,  and  protection  of 
some  species  to  turn  things  around  in 
favor  of  the  ducks. 

Waterfowlers  also  contend  with  the 
loss  of  hunting  access  due  to  develop- 
ment and  human  encroachment,  while 
tolerating  the  whims  of  the  weather 
and  water  conditions  unique  to  the 
sport.  Yet  they  continue  to  invest  time 
and  finances  for  waterfowl  conserva- 
tion, either  as  individuals  or  as  mem- 
bers of  active  sportsmen’s  groups. 
Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  to  have, 
along  with  numerous  Ducks  Unlimited 
chapters,  several  regional  organiza- 
tions conducting  waterfowl  conserva- 
tion work.  The  Northwest  Pennsyl- 
vania Duck  Hunters,  Susquehanna 
River  Waterfowlers,  and  the  Alliance 
For  Wetlands  & Waterfowl  are  three  of 
the  foremost. 

A fourth  group  is  the  Lancaster 
County  Chapter  of  Waterfowl  U.S.A., 


MARK  EARLY,  chairman  of  Pennsylvania’s 
only  WUSA  chapter,  checks  one  of  the  stands 
of  alkali  bulrush  planted  to  provide  food  and 
cover  for  migrating  waterfowl. 

comprised  of  Dutch  Country  sports- 
men who  recognized  a need  for  more 
grass  roots  conservation  work  to  bene- 
fit waterfowl  in  their  area.  The  parent 
organization,  Waterfowl  USA  Limi- 
ted, is  a nonprofit  entity  founded  in 
1983  by  concerned  sportsmen  who  felt 
too  little  was  being  done  to  preserve 
remaining  habitat  within  local  areas. 
To  address  that  objective,  regional 
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chapters  were  formed.  The  members 
raise  funds  and  devote  their  own  time 
to  carrying  out  waterfowl  improve- 
ment projects  in  their  respective  re- 
gions. On  a national  level,  WUSA 
chapters  are  involved  with  waterfowl 
research,  the  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  critical  wetlands,  and  an  espe- 
cially extensive  nest  box  project  de- 
signed specifically  for  Canada  geese, 
mallards  and  wood  ducks. 

The  Lancaster  County  affiliate  is 
Pennsylvania’s  only  WUSA  chapter.  It 
was  formed  in  May  1984  by  Lititz-area 
waterfowlers  and  is  headed  by  Mark 
Early.  Following  their  first  fund-raiser, 
in  1985,  the  group  contracted  with  a 
commercial  nursery  for  16,000  aquatic 
plants  including  smartweed,  wild  cel- 
ery, longleaf  pondweed  and  duck  pota- 
toes. These  particular  emergent  plants 
are  preferred  foods  when  available. 
The  chapter’s  planting  crews  chose 
areas  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River 
where  the  plants  would  grow  under  op- 
timum conditions.  Because  much  of 
the  native  vegetation  along  the  river 
had  been  eliminated  by  ice  and  flood- 
ing over  the  years,  the  crews  were 
happy  to  find  that  many  of  their  origi- 


nal plantings  survived  the  Susquehan- 
na’s hostile  environment  and  reap- 
peared in  1986. 

There’s  no  better  way  to  enhance 
wildfowl  nesting  and  habitat  condi- 
tions than  by  supplying  a variety  of 
preferred  foods  that  offer  good  nutri- 
tion as  well  as  protective  cover.  In 
marshes  and  impoundments  it’s  rela- 
tively easy  to  establish  submergent  and 
emergent  plants.  Accomplishing  the 
same  goals  on  the  unpredictable  Sus- 
quehanna, however,  takes  repeated 
plantings  of  large  numbers  of  root 
stock. 

Pondweed  was  selected  because  it’s  a 
preferred  food  for  many  species,  par- 
ticularly diving  ducks.  In  fact,  pond- 
weed was  the  most  commonly  found 
food  item  in  a study  of  8000  ducks 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  Anchored  to  the  bottom, 
pondweeds  grow  into  dense  mats  of 
floating  leaves.  Exposed  stands  of 
pondweeds  attract  swans,  geese  and 
ducks  anxious  to  feast  on  seedheads 
and  tubers. 

In  recent  years,  native  pondweed 
stocks  along  the  Susquehanna  have 
become  relatively  scarce,  primarily 


A HEALTHY  stand  of  duck  potatoes,  planted  six  months  earlier,  grew  up  in  a protected  area 
along  the  Susquehanna.  These  and  other  shoreline  plants  are  difficult  to  get  established 
along  the  unpredictable  river. 
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DICK  FOLTZ,  LARRY  KELLER  and  Mark  look 
pleased  with  the  growth  of  the  roundstem 
bulrush  they  planted  on  a Susquehanna  mud 
flat.  A return  trip  in  the  fall  confirmed  that 
migrating  waterfowl  used  WUSA  plantings. 

because  it’s  difficult  for  the  plant  to 
regenerate  on  the  river’s  rock-covered 
bed.  The  wild  celery  stands  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna have  also  been  depleted, 
more  from  environmental  causes  than 
any  other.  Both  submergents  are  sus- 
ceptible to  damage  from  the  annual 
high  water  and  scouring  of  shallow 
areas  by  ice.  The  monumental  devasta- 
tion of  the  1972  and  1975  floods  took  a 
heavy  toll  of  both  species. 

Another  food  being  planted  by  the 
Lancaster  Chapter  is  bulrush,  both  the 
roundstem  and  alkali  strains.  Bul- 
rushes are  hardy  emergent  plants  that 
sprout  tenacious  root  networks  and 
produce  large  quantities  of  edible  seeds 
in  terminal  spikelet  pods.  Boundstem 
bulrush  grows  in  dense  patches  wher- 
ever conditions  are  suitable  above  the 
waterline  for  part  of  the  year,  and  pro- 
duces stalks  five  or  six  feet  in  height. 
Ducks  feed,  loaf  and  often  nest  in  bul- 
rush stands,  and  muskrats  favor  it  for 
food  and  also  use  it  to  build  their 
houses. 

The  Susquehanna  River  system  is 
also  host  to  shoreline  belts  of  marsh  and 
giant  smartweed,  which  grows  in  pro- 
fusion where  it  has  some  protection. 
Smartweed  has  pink  or  white  flowers 
which  mature  into  minute,  shiny  black 


seeds  that  are  a major  food  source  for 
all  puddle  ducks.  Green- winged  teal 
are  particularly  attracted  to  smart- 
weed  because  of  its  availability  during 
early  fall,  when  the  species  migrates. 

During  1986,  the  20-man  WUSA 
committee  planted  another  16,000 
roots  and  tubers  and  40  pounds  of 
smartweed  seed  on  islands,  sandbars 
and  exposed  mud  flats  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna between  York  and  Lancaster 
counties.  A return  visit  to  these  sites 
with  Early,  Larry  Keller  and  Dick 
Foltz  last  fall  provided  graphic  proof  of 
how  quickly  wildlife  comes  to  rely  on 
lush  stands  of  vegetation.  Hundreds 
of  ducks  — numbers  not  often  found 
anymore  along  the  river  — were  seen 
throughout  the  area;  many  were  actu- 
ally feeding  on  the  new  plants. 

We  recorded  impressive  numbers  of 
teal,  mallards,  black  ducks,  wigeon, 
pintails  and  woodies,  plus  several 
flocks  of  Canada  geese  that  obviously 
recognized  the  potential  of  this  bounty 
to  be  utilized  en  route  south. 

High  Marks 

Lancaster  County  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation Officer  John  Shutter,  who 
helped  develop  the  project,  gives  the 
group  high  marks  for  their  results. 
Those  most  responsible  for  the  chap- 
ter’s success  are  Chairman  Mark  Early, 
and  members  Peter  Antonich,  Dale 
Kramer,  Wade  Kramer,  Dick  Foltz, 
Jack  Hubley,  Don  Metzger,  Tim  Don- 
nelly, Dan  Butt,  Scott  Keller,  Larry 
Keller,  Galen  Perry,  Bick  Poole,  Jere 
Eshelman,  Ken  Gable,  Allen  Dinkel, 
Bay  Clare,  Glen  Spickler,  and  Daryl 
Mull. 

When  those  sportsmen  weren’t  out 
on  the  river  planting,  raking  or  seed- 
ing, they  somehow  found  time  last  year 
to  construct  and  install  75  mallard 
nesting  devices  and  wood  duck  boxes  in 
various  parts  of  Lancaster  County. 
They  are  also  in  the  final  stages  of  plan- 
ning the  next  conservation  fund-raising 
dinner  to  generate  more  “grass-roots” 
dollars,  all  of  which  will  be  used  to 
improve  Lancaster  County’s  waterfowl 
habitat. 
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Talkin'  Turkey 

By  Harry  L.  Philippe,  Jr. 


N NOVEMBER  of  1983  I went  with 
my  good  buddy  John  Cheroke,  bet- 
ter known  as  Deacon,  to  my  brother’s 
place  for  a turkey  hunt.  My  brother 
Leo  lives  in  Clinton  County,  in  the 
heart  of  some  of  the  best  turkey  hunt- 
ing in  the  state.  Leo  is  a good  caller.  He 
has  killed  quite  a few  birds  and  knows 
his  area  well.  In  addition  to  turkey  and 
deer  hunting,  he  does  a lot  of  trapping. 

The  weather  was  not  promising  the 
day  we  took  off.  It  began  dark  and 
gloomy  with  cold  misty  rain.  Deacon 
and  I had  over  a 200-mile  trip  from 
Washington  County  to  get  through.  I 
was  a bit  apprehensive  about  things.  I 
had  always  been  an  avid  outdoorsman. 
I had  hunted  turkey  and  grouse  with  a 
shotgun  and  had  killed  three  deer  with 
a bow  and  arrow,  but  this  would  be  the 
first  time  I would  try  to  call  turkey 
since  1977. 

The  weather  had  not  improved 
when  we  got  to  my  brother’s.  Indeed, 
it  had  gotten  worse.  It  was  raining 
harder  now  and  the  temperature  had 
dropped  a few  degrees.  It  wasn’t  freez- 
ing yet,  but  the  dampness  was  bone- 
chilling.  My  brother’s  wife  Bea  made 
us  a hot  lunch,  and  then  we  were  eager 
to  get  into  the  woods.  The  inclement 
weather  hadn’t  daunted  our  spirits. 

However,  discretion  won  out  and  I 
didn’t  go  into  the  woods  that  after- 
noon. I stayed  around  the  truck  while 
Leo  and  Deacon  took  off.  They  came 
back  about  an  hour  later,  cold  and  wet. 
Deacon  wasn’t  discouraged  because  he 
had  seen  some  turkey  sign  — a few 
feathers  — in  one  spot.  That  sort  of 
charged  him  up.  We  drove  around, 
looking  for  a good  spot  to  try,  but  the 


THE  FOLLOWING  morning  began  where  the 
day  before  left  off— cold  and  wet.  The  weather 
didn’t  dampen  our  spirits,  though.  We  went 
out  with  high  hopes  of  calling  in  a lost  bird. 


weather  just  would  not  cooperate.  We 
decided  to  quit  for  the  day.  We  hoped 
the  weather  would  change  for  the 
better. 

The  following  morning  began  where 
the  day  before  left  off  — cold  and  wet. 
The  weather  didn’t  dampen  our  enthu- 
siasm or  expectations.  We  went  out  and 
I must  credit  my  brother  and  Deacon 
for  helping  me  navigate  through  the 
woods.  I use  a cane  and  the  fallen 
leaves  and  branches  were  wet  and  slick. 
Walking  the  uneven  ground  in  these 
woods  would  have  been  tricky  for  me 
on  a dry  day.  This  day  was  especially 
treacherous.  Along  one  hillside  it 
seemed  every  broken  branch  was  cov- 
ered by  wet  leaves.  This  combination 
makes  for  serious  sliding,  and  I held  on 
to  either  Leo’s  or  Deacon’s  arm  to  get 
along.  But  when  there  was  an  open 
game  trail  I would  follow  it  by  myself. 

Leo  said  he  was  going  up  a hill  to 
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SOMEDAY  I’ll  give  a few  yelps  on  my  box  caller  and  then  give  my  kee-kee-run  whistle.  And 
when  a wild  turkey  answers,  I’ll  know  I’ve  talked  turkey. 


check  a few  fox  tracks,  and  left  Deacon 
and  me  along  the  bottom  side  of  the 
hill.  We  found  a spot  where  a deadfall 
made  a natural  blind  and  tried  calling 
some.  I had  left  my  box  callers  at  home 
because  I planned  to  try  the  kee  kee  run 
of  the  lost  young  turkey,  a call  I make 
fairly  well  with  my  lips.  But  nothing 
answered  on  this  day  and  the  weather 
was  still  miserable,  a cold  soaking  rain. 
Only  a fool  or  a dedicated  turkey 
hunter  would  be  out  on  a day  like  this. 

No  Response 

Deacon  and  I trudged  to  another 
spot.  We  called  again,  and  again  got  no 
response.  I suppose  even  the  turkeys 
were  sensible  enough  to  be  in  warmer, 
drier  cover.  Leo  reappeared  and  de- 
cided we  should  try  another  section  of 
the  woods. 

We  drove  to  a new  spot.  All  the  while 
the  weather  seemed  to  get  colder. 
Nothing  happened,  so  at  midday  we 
went  back  to  the  house  for  a hot  filling 
lunch,  thanks  again  to  Bea.  By  this 


time  I was  charged  up  with  the  idea  of 
having  another  try  at  calling.  Also,  I 
had  survived  the  discomfort  of  the 
weather  and  the  difficulty  of  walking 
in  the  woods.  It  was  a challenge  I had 
feared  I might  never  feel  again. 

We  tried  a different  area  in  the  after- 
noon. I had  seen  turkeys  in  this  area 
years  previously.  My  brother  had  killed 
a few  here  also.  I was  excited  just  to  be 
here  again.  Leo  and  Deacon  left  me 
sitting  on  a concealed  stump.  They 
went  over  the  hill  to  call.  It  was  very 
cold.  I whistled  and  tried  to  yelp  with 
my  mouth,  pausing  to  listen  intently. 
The  only  sounds  were  the  rain  coming 
down  and  the  water  dripping  off  the 
trees.  I leaned  against  a tree  but  moved 
quickly  when  my  back  became  soaked. 
It  felt  awfully  lonely.  I tried  to  whistle 
again  but  couldn’t;  my  face  was  numb 
from  the  cold.  I rubbed  my  jaws  with 
my  hands  but  to  no  avail.  I couldn’t 
remember  ever  being  this  cold  before. 

About  an  hour  and  a half  later,  Leo 
came  back.  He  had  heard  my  calling. 
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According  to  him  my  whistle  wasn’t  too 
bad  but  my  yelp  sounded  like  someone 
with  lockjaw.  I learned  something 
from  this.  The  next  time  I go  for  turkey 
I’ll  take  one  of  my  box  callers.  The  cold 
weather  won’t  affect  its  yelping. 

I’ve  tried  using  a yelper  caller.  Of 
course,  learning  to  use  a yelper  is  about 
as  easy  as  learning  to  play  the  violin.  I 
used  to  carry  mine  on  bow  hunts.  I’d 
practice  with  it  during  slow  times. 
Deacon  told  me  my  yelping  sounded 
like  anything  but  a turkey.  I tried  to  tell 
myself  he  didn’t  know  what  a wild  tur- 
key sounded  like.  Fortunately  (I  guess), 
I lost  the  yelper  on  one  of  my  bow 
hunts.  I’ve  also  tried  the  diaphragm 
caller,  but  was  afraid  I’d  swallow  it  and 
require  the  Heimlich  maneuver  to  get 
it  dislodged.  I could  never  make  the 
same  sound  twice  in  a row  with  it  any- 
how. I suppose  I’ll  stick  with  the  box 
caller. 

Thus,  we  ended  our  day’s  hunt  with- 
out sighting  or  hearing  any  turkeys. 
But  despite  the  weather  and  the  lack  of 
turkeys  it  was  an  eventful  day  for  me. 


Just  being  able  to  get  into  the  woods 
was  great.  It  was  a freedom  and  pleas- 
ure I’d  long  thought  lost.  My  gratitude 
went  out  to  Leo  and  Deacon.  Gold  and 
silver  might  be  nice  to  have,  but  they 
can  never  compare  in  value  with  good 
friends. 

Next  Time  Different 

I’m  looking  forward  to  going  out 
again.  The  next  time  I’ll  do  things  a 
little  differently.  I won’t  depend  on  my 
voice  for  calling,  but  will  have  one  or 
both  of  my  box  callers.  I’ll  still  use  the 
whistle,  but  leave  the  mouth  yelping  to 
someone  else. 

The  sun  will  be  shining  some  day 
when  I’m  in  the  woods.  The  mild  air 
will  be  permeated  with  rustling  leaves 
and  the  pungent  odor  of  decaying 
crabapple.  Chipmunks  will  be  chatter- 
ing and  scurrying  about.  I’ll  give  a few 
yelps  on  my  box  caller  and  then  give  my 
kee-kee-run  whistle.  A wild  turkey  will 
answer  and  although  I’ll  never  see  him 
because  I’ve  been  blind  since  1977,  I’ll 
know  I’ve  talked  turkey. 
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THE  OPENING  hours  of  the  first  day  hadn’t  been  much  as  archery  weather.  Too  breezy,  too 
damp.  A button  buck  lingered  directly  below,  and  I drew  on  him  a couple  of  times  for  practice. 


FINAL  HOUR 

By  Denny  Kolakowski 


WOODS  SHUDDER.  Another  oak 
leaf  floats  down,  ticking  limbs  as 
it  drifts  to  the  ground.  Gales  shuffle  the 
browse  that  yet  clings  as  a near-dead 
cherry  tree  creaks  like  a haunted  house 
door.  The  wind  is  but  a sneak  preview 
of  coming  attractions.  A lot  of  steam- 
ing styrofoam  coffee  cup  handwarmers 
will  be  sold  at  the  high  school  football 
game  tonight.  Could  use  one  now. 

What  can  you  expect  on  a Friday  at 
4:15p.m.  — the  last  hour  of  the  last  day 
in  Pennsylvania’s  fall  archery  classic? 

Kick-off  of  this  whitetail  season  oc- 
curred almost  a month  earlier  at  6:45 
a.m.  on  a Saturday.  That  was  long  ago. 
It  was  drizzly  and  the  woods  still 
smelled  of  chlorophyll.  Walking  on  its 
carpet  didn’t  sound  like  biting  into  taco 
shells  as  it  does  now.  Woodland  paths 


spoke  of  busy  summer  hooves.  Now, 
four  weeks  older,  they  rest  silent  under 
the  rusty  layers  of  dead  autumn.  A 
humus  wine  scent  prevails. 

This  final  hour  is  like  the  two-min- 
ute warning  where  trailing  football 
teams  and  empty  archers  are  con- 
cerned. 

There  may  not  be  such  an  animal  as 
an  “empty”  bowhunter.  I don’t  feel  in- 
ept at  my  bloodless  status.  Almost  a 
quarter-million  of  us  compound  and 
non-compound  Robin  Hoods  took  to 
the  field,  piecing  together  the  rubs, 
scrapes  and  tracks  like  a masterful  puz- 
zle. Experts  predict  2Vi  percent  of  our 
hopeful  hearts  will  be  filled.  That  is 
probably  a bit  over- generous.  Only  a 
fellow  bowhunter  really  understands 
all  that  must  fall  into  place  for  that  2Vz 
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percent.  Only  those  comrades  under- 
stand my  lack  of  shame.  Besides,  I’ve 
got  60  more  minutes. 

I’ve  kept  diligent  watch  over  scouted 
grounds  of  promise,  and  I’ve  masked 
my  sound,  scent  and  sight  — with  the 
result  that  so  far  I’ve  spotted  20  deer, 
including  seven  bucks,  and  15  or  so 
species  of  bird  and  beast. 

Posting  12  feet  in  elevation  may  not 
qualify  as  the  world’s  most  exciting 
spectator  sport,  but  solemnly  observ- 
ing the  likes  of  squirrel,  skunk,  owl, 
hawk,  fox,  ringneck,  cardinal,  ground- 
hog, grouse,  crow,  porcupine  and  blue 
jay  can  be  most  entertaining.  Plus,  it 
keeps  one  attentive  between  deer  sight- 
ings. Keeps  the  senses  tuned,  the  opti- 
mism churning. 

4:21  P.M. 

HOLD  IT  ..  . There,  on  the  far  side 
of  those  crab  apple  rows  . . . It’s  a 
flicker.  A perky  whitetail?  A rustling  of 
sparrows P A branch  losing  hold P 
Steady.  Blink  rapidly  for  better  focus 
. . . It  stopped.  No  noise.  Just  the  same, 
keep  a cautious  watch  in  that  direc- 
tion. You  never  know. 

The  opening  hours  of  the  first  day 
hadn’t  been  much  as  archery  weather. 
Too  breezy,  too  damp.  The  couple  of 
does  that  danced  near  my  hickory  tree 
looked  healthy.  Last  winter  had  been 
mercifully  followed  by  a bumper  crop 
of  wild  apples.  One  button  buck  lin- 
gered directly  below,  and  I drew  on 
him  a couple  of  times  for  practice. 
Though  confused  by  the  wind  he  never 
looked  up,  and  that  satisfied  me. 
Whetted  my  appetite  too. 

That  week’s  Wednesday  morn  con- 
verted the  environs  into  another  world 
altogether.  The  air  was  clear  as  an  open 
window  and  green  sprouted  in  still- 
ness. Boughs  of  poison  ivy  that  vined 
up  the  locust  trunks  began  to  droop  in 
lifeless  gold.  Still,  they  had  outlived  the 
wrist  rashes  I’d  gathered  from  them  in 
my  reconnaissance  missions  of  previous 
months.  It  was  as  fine  a morning  as  any 
mid-October  day  could  muster. 

Woodpeckers  and  fox  squirrels  issued 


the  only  stirrings  of  that  first  hour. 
Then  about  7:40  a single  deer  slipped 
into  a grove  of  maple  saplings  about  35 
yards  away  and  bedded  down  with  no 
regard  for  fools  in  trees.  I would  have 
traded  most  of  my  worldly  possessions 
for  a hawk’s  eyesight  during  the  next 
twenty  minutes.  I squinted  into  the 
maze  of  young  trees,  desperately  seek- 
ing scalp,  but  I had  a view  of  only  the 
resting  midsection.  A clear  view  of  the 
head  eluded  me  like  a rainbow’s  end. 
Finally  a glimpse  in  a chipmunk’s  di- 
rection revealed  the  bony  head  set  of 
the  buck.  My  ticker  took  its  cue  and 
raced. 

He  lay  with  body  angled  uphill,  one 
front  leg  extended,  ready  for  a hasty 
exit  if  the  need  arose.  As  my  pulse 
hadn’t  spooked  him  yet,  I concluded 
this  would  constitute  the  most  reason- 
able shot.  I drew  all  55  pounds  and 
unleashed  the  razortip.  It  chunked  to  a 
halt  in  the  centerline  of  a skinny  elm 
which  grew  approximately  six  feet  this 
side  of  the  now  vacant  deer  bed.  He 
darted  only  a dozen  yards,  then 
marched  into  the  forest  masquerade. 

I stared  at  the  quivering  arrow  and 
meditated  on  unprintable  notions. 
Reckless  as  a rookie,  I plucked  another 
green  missile  from  the  quiver  and 
notched  it.  My  fidgeting  must  have 
been  totally  unacceptable  to  the  ap- 
proaching 6-point,  because  he  unhesi- 
tatingly bid  adieu,  hurdling  raspberry 
bushes  as  he  retraced  his  route.  He 
didn’t  even  grant  me  the  courtesy  of  a 
strong  heartbeat.  Just  as  well,  I sup- 
pose. 

I glanced  up  to  the  blue  heavens  of 
early  autumn  and  listened  to  the  cat- 
calls of  four  passing  crows.  I only  take 
ribbing  so  gracefully  from  Mother 
Nature. 

The  second  Saturday  was  an  equally 
bright  day  and  foliage  slowly  showed 
the  wear  of  Jack  Frost  nights.  All  was 
quiet  except  for  a buck  being  chased 
by  a beagle.  The  deer  trotted,  tongue 
wagging,  within  15  yards.  A 4-tined 
antler  curved  above  his  right  brow  and 
had  a mere  stub  for  a partner.  He  was  a 
mature  deer  and  seemed  in  no  real  dan- 
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I DREW  all  55  pounds  and  unleashed  the 
razortip.  It  chunked  to  a halt  in  the  centerline 
of  a skinny  elm  which  grew  approximately  six 
feet  this  side  of  the  now  vacant  deer  bed. 


ger  from  his  yapping  pursuer.  He  was 
the  only  deer  I saw  that  day.  I left  the 
woods  mumbling  to  myself. 

The  next  few  trips  to  my  hickory 
sentry-point  yielded  only  some  varmint 
and  bird  watching.  A few  does,  one 
with  innocent  youngsters,  nosed 
about,  looking  over  the  undergrowth 
like  a mother  and  twins  strolling  down 
a supermarket  isle.  It  was  time  to  relo- 
cate my  treestand,  the  time  for  re- 
newed hopes  in  nearby  grounds  that 
also  held  favorable  scouting  reports. 

4:35  P.M. 

The  wind  picks  up.  But  at  least  its 
mind  is  made  up;  there’s  no  pointless 
swirling  this  evening.  Cutting  across 
the  hillside,  it  follows  two  of  the  better 
trails.  With  less  than  45  minutes  left  I 
should  spend  time  peering  downwind, 
into  a deer’s  logical  approach.  The  oaks 
mingling  with  those  chokecherry  trees 


over  there  produced  the  mast  that 
would  make  a dandy  evening  snack  for 
any  buck.  It’s  in  the  wind. 

That  photogenic  third  week  was 
decorated  by  the  usual  array  of  wild- 
life, with  an  occasional  doe  and  young- 
ling to  model  whitetail  behavior.  I 
watch  and  learn  from  each  movement. 

Creatures  investigate  the  decaying 
layers  of  earth  below  me  with  a bur- 
gler’s  touch  — a professional  burgler’s 
touch.  Amid  stiff  competition  they 
fend  for  themselves  in  grace.  I’m  hu- 
man enough  to  feel  jealous. 

Saturday  was  a misplaced  June  day. 
Gray  squirrels  and  chipmunks  tumbled 
blind,  jumping  the  gun  on  sunrise. 
Morning  broke  in  a style  defiant  of  the 
calendar.  As  fresh  shadows  shortened, 
the  temperature  inched  closer  to  car- 
washing comfort. 

Dead  leaves  scrunched  and  two 
bucks’  wanderings  nearly  passed  for 
critter  steps.  All  fell  into  place.  They 
worked  the  forgotten  fenceline  in  my 
direction  while  precautions  and  prepa- 
rations buzzed  through  my  brain.  All 
was  quite  well  . . . until  a red  fox  ex- 
ploded about  30  yards  from  the  proud 
pair.  The  bushytailed  scavenger  lunged 
at  an  unknown  rodent  and  stirred  the 
setting  like  an  instant  wildfire.  Alas, 
the  bounding  lightning  of  fleeing  white 
flags. 

4:48  P.M. 

The  new  coolness  is  crisp.  It  rattles 
limbs  like  some  witch  doctor’s  ritual. 
It  drags  color  from  the  treetops  to  rot 
underfoot.  Charcoal  shades  are  in. 
Stinging  insects  have  become  extinct. 
Snow  is  on  the  mind  of  the  horizon. 

There’s  a click  to  my  right.  Just  out 
of  peripheral  vision,  it  is  out  of  pace 
with  the  wind.  A snap  with  such  force 
doesn’t  fit  in,  not  at  all.  It  echoes 
whitetail.  I hold  to  my  breath  . . . and 
spot  nothing,  nothing  but  gray-coated 
ghosts.  I can  make  out  the  twitching 
hooves  — or  is  it  a gang  of  restless  chick- 
adees? Are  those  tines,  or  naked  berry 
stocks? 

It’s  getting  late.  Keep  watch. 
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Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  last 
week  crept  by.  I prepared  the  same,  like 
a schoolboy  sprucing  up  for  a date.  One 
with  the  angel  from  geometry  class. 
Time  is  at  a premium.  I finger  on  pine 
green  and  flat  black  facepaint.  Ward- 
robe is  still  a weighty  decision  but  an 
easier  one  now  with  camouflage.  I re- 
member the  long-gone  jeans  and  the 
hours  of  confronting  dresser  mirrors 
with  sweaters,  shirts  and  pants  that 
never  seemed  to  please  the  eye  as 
upperclassmen’s  did.  I’m  glad  Vickie 
either  disagreed  or  didn’t  care.  Now 
she  leans  against  the  doorway,  smirk- 
ing, sure  of  my  Rambo  daydreams. 

Dad’s  Old  Spice  slapped  my  cheek 
with  forgotten  fantasies  long  ago.  My 
perfume  for  this  outing  reeks  of  doe-in- 
heat. Vickie  shakes  her  head  on  the 
outside;  I do  so  on  the  inside. 

5:05  P.M. 

Trees  slip  on  their  darkened  veil. 
Only  minutes  remain  for  my  bow  and 
arrow.  Three  fuscous  bodies  slip  be- 
yond some  blurred  brush.  Antler  sight- 
ings are  out  of  the  question  at  this 
point,  at  this  range. 

A few  stars  bestowed  with  superior 
gases  poke  diamond  dust  through  the 
deepening  purple  pool.  The  moon 
lurks  behind  a pewter  cloud  like  a muf- 
fled lantern.  A buck  would  have  to  per- 
form to  precise  specifications  to  be  con- 
sidered life  threatened  by  this  archer 
now. 

There’s  always  hope  for  a certain 
kind  of  jester  and  blood  is  still  possible. 
But  I suspect  I remain  in  this  tree  pri- 
marily for  the  long  goodbye.  As  the  guy 
said,  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow. 

The  next  evening  offered  a grand  op- 
portunity to  judge  the  table  manners  of 


a button  buck.  This  one  hung  around 
for  40  minutes,  digging  under  leaves, 
whiffing  for  and  biting  acorns.  It  was 
kind  of  a cross  between  bobbing  for 
apples  and  eating  crackers  in  bed. 

I kept  my  eyes  peeled  at  his  ears. 
They  twitched  independently  at  all 
sorts  of  angles.  When  he  saw  fit  to  raise 
his  head  and  inspect  the  neighborhood 
for  intruders,  I did  the  same.  When  he 
resumed  his  crunching,  I resumed  my 
surveillance.  I recognize  a better  form 
of  radar  when  I see  it. 

I had  to  scare  away  the  delightful 
buck  at  quitting  time.  He  bounced  off 
with  my  best  winter  wishes. 

5:15  P.M. 

It’s  over.  I shimmy  down,  feeling 
smooth  cherry  bark  in  my  hands,  and 
depart.  If  I return  I will  be  equipped 
with  thunderstick  and  blaze  orange 
costume.  Snow  will  hide  the  mud  trails 
and  the  vibrant  fall  pigments  will  have 
faded.  I tramp  homeward  over  ridged 
fields  while  black  tree  silhouettes  whis- 
per. They  see  to  it  that  my  efforts  have 
not  doddled  by  unnoticed.  They 
understand  the  success  in  my  mind  in 
spite  of  the  clean  knife  on  my  belt. 
Thanks  to  their  kind,  my  steps  are  tired 
and  free  of  regret. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

Democracy  is  the  recurrent  suspicion  that  more  than  half  of  the  people  are  right  more 
than  half  of  the  time. 

-E.  B.  White 
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JERRY  OYLER,  Fleetwood,  earned  per- 
mission to  hunt  the  Berks  County  prop- 
erty where  he  dropped  this  190-pound 
11-point  by  helping  the  owner  rebuild 
a barn  door. 


5ARY  MILLER,  above,  Strattan- 
'ille,  took  182-lb.  Clarion  County 
i-point  at  20  yards;  rack  scored 
35-6.  TOM  EILER,  Finleyville, 
;tayed  in  Washington  County  for 
his  170-pound  8-point. 


PETE  BROWN,  Delmont,  and  GEORGE  BER- 
CEL,  Lower  Burrell,  took  these  Jefferson 
County  bucks  on  the  next  to  the  last  day  of 
last  year’s  season.  TROY  LANDIS,  Quarry- 
ville,  is  pleased  with  his  Lancaster  County 
6-point. 


JOHN  CHOLOCK,  New  Alex- 
andria, dropped  this  185- 
pound  10-point  in  Westmore- 
land County. 


ROBERT  PALLATTO,  0£ 
to  Armstrong  County  fo 
8-point. 


l-ESS,  above,  Chester 
oi  s with  his  Chester  County 
3i  :R  LEIGHT,  below,  Quaker- 
plised  with  his  145-pound 


BOB  METSCHULAT,  above,  Mos- 
cow, took  this  145-pound  Wayne 
County  9-point  in  his  first  year  of 
hunting.  DON  CARTER,  below, 
saw  this  Lancaster  County  10- 
point  on  five  consecutive  days 
before  he  finally  got  a shot  at 
him. 


znders 


ED  KUNI,  Wilkes-Barre,  was  hiking  the 
55-mile  Loyalsock  Trail  when,  on  his  sec- 
ond day  on  the  trail  and  his  73rd  birthday, 
this  130-pound  spike  crossed  his  path. 


DON  LEONE,  above,  Smock,  took 
this  8-point  in  Jefferson  County. 
MARK  CHARLES,  below,  Millers- 
ville,  went  to  Bradford  County  for 
this  6-point. 


» went  up 
s 'O-pound 


ANDY  REPASKY,  Hanover,  made  a 35- 
yard  shot  count  when  it  came  to  drop- 
ping his  first  deer. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Excellent  Hunter 

YORK  COUNTY—  Roscoe  Stiles, 
Bangor,  has  killed  over  40  turkeys  and 
he  uses  only  a box  call.  He  started  hunt- 
ing these  big  birds  in  Lycoming 
County,  but  now  hunts  mainly  in  Pot- 
ter and  Pike.  He  says  his  hearing  is 
beginning  to  let  him  down  a little,  but 
that  at  75  he  can  still  get  around. 
What’s  his  secret  of  success?  Getting 
out  in  the  woods.  — WCO  G.  J.  Martin, 
Spring  Grove. 

Fooled 

MERCER  COUNTY-  Great  blue 
herons  are  a common  sight  around 
Deputy  Bob  Lanigan’s  house.  Yet  he 
and  his  family  were  still  surprised 
when,  on  a warm  windy  day  last 
spring,  they  started  to  fly  a kite  and 
within  minutes  heard  a ruckus  and 
watched  a heron  attack  it.  The  heron 
made  several  passes  before  flying  off.  — 
WCO  James  Donatelli,  Mercer. 


All  Wildlife 

VENANGO  COUNTY-  You  should 
hear  the  comments  I receive  when  I tell 
people  that  chipmunks  are  a protected 
animal  under  the  new  game  and  wild- 
life code. —WCO  Leo  Yahner,  Frank- 
lin. 


On  the  Move 

ERIE  6-  CRAWFORD  COUN- 
TIES — This  has  been  a year  of  signifi- 
cant change  for  wildlife  conservation 
in  the  state.  We  have  a brand  new 
Game  and  Wildlife  Code,  and  a new  — 
albeit,  experimental  — system  of  field 
supervision  with  the  unit  management 
concept.  Both  are  the  result  of  years  of 
planning  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
many  people.  We  hope  each  will  im- 
prove the  protection  of  our  wildlife  re- 
sources and  the  service  our  agency  pro- 
vides Pennsylvanians. —WCO  Andy 
Martin,  Saegertown. 


Checking  on  the  Troops 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
While  manning  a Game  Commission 
exhibit  during  an  outdoor  sports  show 
at  a local  mall,  I had  the  unexpected 
pleasure  of  meeting  GAME  NEWS  gun 
columnist  Don  Lewis  and  his  wife 
Helen.  Don  was  kind  enough  to  update 
me  on  some  changes  in  the  shooting 
world,  and  he  even  autographed  his 
column  in  a copy  of  GAME  NEWS  for 
me.  It  was  a real  pleasure  meeting  Don 
and  Helen.  I thank  them  for  taking  a 
moment  to  stop  at  our  booth.  — WCO 
Dennis  L.  Neideigh,  Greensburg. 

Traveler 

WAYNE  COUNTY—  It’s  common 
for  people  who  have  bear  problems  to 
tell  me  that  the  Commission  should 
move  all  the  bears  back  to  the  moun- 
tains where  they  belong.  That’s  hardly 
realistic,  especially  when  you  consider 
that  the  last  nuisance  bear  I trapped 
was  one  I had  trapped  five  years  earlier 
in  Lycoming  County,  nearly  halfway 
across  the  state. —WCO  Donald  R.  ,, 
Schauer,  Honesdale. 
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Angled 

LEHIGH  COUNTY—  In  dealing 
with  wildlife  on  a daily  basis,  conser- 
vation officers  see  animals  in  some 
pretty  amazing  predicaments.  For  ex- 
ample, Deputy  Dave  Hock  had  deliv- 
ered to  him  four  gray  squirrels  that 
somehow  managed  to  get  their  tails 
knotted  together.  According  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  found  them,  when  one 
would  try  to  climb  a tree,  the  weight  of 
the  others  would  bring  them  all  tum- 
bling down.  I don’t  know  how  Dave 
did  it,  but  he  was  able  to  untie  the 
fuzzy  knot  and  release  all  four  un- 
harmed. I guess  all  his  years  as  a Boy 
Scout  paid  off. — WCO  T.  M.  Gre- 
noble, Fogelsville. 


Very  Strange 

CLARION  COUNTY-  I’ve  heard 
some  strange  stories  about  wild  crea- 
tures, but  possibly  the  strangest  con- 
cerns a flock  of  crows  that  attacked  a 
house  in  Perry  Township.  The  crows 
pulled  the  storm  windows  off  the  base- 
ment windows,  pulled  the  rubber  seal 
off  a sliding  glass  door,  and  scratched 
and  pecked  the  wooden  window  sills 
and  trim.  Their  droppings  made  a mess 
of  the  porch  and  railings.  I have  no  real 
reason  why  the  crows  did  all  that.  I can 
only  guess  that  they  saw  their  reflec- 
tions in  the  glass  and  didn’t  like  what 
they  saw.  — WCO  James  Egley,  Knox. 

Congested 

LYCOMING  COUNTY—  While 
calling  in  a gobbler  last  spring  a com- 
panion and  I witnessed  an  unusual 
sight.  We  were  suddenly  surrounded  by 
gray  squirrels.  We  saw  up  to  six  on  the 
same  tree  and  around  two  dozen  at  a 
time,  all  within  several  yards  of  us.  The 
gobbler  kept  gobbling  and  the  squirrels 
kept  chattering,  but  my  companion 
ended  up  missing  the  boss  of  the 
swamp.  I have  no  idea  what  the  squir- 
rels were  up  to,  but  I’ve  never  seen  that 
many  in  one  spot  before.  — WCO  Dan 
Marks,  Proctor. 


In  What  Town? 

BUTLER  COUNTY-  Last  April  the 
Bill  Reed  family  of  Bruin  had  a visitor, 
a bear  which  liked  their  beehives  so 
much  that  after  eating  his  fill  he  fell 
asleep  among  the  hives.  By  the  time  I 
arrived  the  bear  had  gone  into  the 
woods  to  lie  down.  After  taking  some 
pictures  I returned  and  was  talking  to 
the  Reeds  when  Bill  remarked,  “Here 
comes  the  bear  again.”  Sure  enough, 
the  bear  was  returning  to  the  hives.  I 
took  a few  more  pictures  of  him,  and 
then  chased  him  back  into  the  woods. 
All  of  us  were  thrilled  to  see  a bear  so 
close  during  the  daytime,  and  Mrs. 
Reed  suggested  I write  a Field  Note 
about  the  incident. —WCO  W.  Ned 
Weston,  West  Sunbury. 

Unbeatable  Deal 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY-  On  a 
small  game  lands  in  one  week  I ob- 
served: deer,  turkeys,  Canada  geese, 
mallards,  wood  ducks,  squirrels,  rab- 
bits, ringnecks,  a coyote,  many  species 
of  songbirds,  grouse,  great  blue  herons, 
woodcock,  a great  horned  owl,  red- 
tailed and  broad-winged  hawks,  tur- 
key vultures,  crows  and  a red  fox.  The 
highlight  was  an  osprey  near  a small 
pond.  If  you  enjoy  nature,  there’s  no 
better  way  and  no  better  place  than  to 
spend  a morning  or  afternoon  at  a 
game  lands.  They’re  open  24  hours  a 
day  and  there’s  no  charge  for  admis- 
sion-hunters are  picking  up  the 
tab.— WCO  B.  J.  Seth,  Worthington. 
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Show  & Tell 

POTTER  COUNTY-  The  5th  and 
6th  graders  from  Galeton  received  a 
great  learning  experience  during  their 
field  trip  to  Ole  Bull  State  Park.  It  just 
so  happened  that  we  had  caught  a bear 
in  a live  trap  the  night  before.  I took 
the  bear  to  the  park  and  let  the  students 
watch  while  I tranquilized  and 
weighed  it  — 370  pounds.  I also  re- 
moved a tooth  so  we  could  age  it.  The 
students  enjoyed  the  show.  I just  hope 
their  teachers  don’t  expect  a repeat 
performance  next  year.  — WCO  Ron 
Clouser,  Galeton. 


A First 

DELAWARE  COUNTY—  Deputy 
Jack  Miller  picked  up  a roadkill  that 
was  found  to  be  carrying  four  fawns. 
I’ve  heard  of  several  carrying  three,  but 
never  four  or  more.  The  doe  had  been 
in  excellent  condition  and  all  fawns  ap- 
peared to  be  normal  size.  — WCO  R.  C. 
Feaster,  Aston. 


Could  Be  Costly 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY—  With  the 
new  Game  and  Wildlife  Code  in  effect, 
it’s  more  important  than  ever  that 
every  hunter  and  trapper  reads  his 
“Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest.”  A 
number  of  major  changes  were  made 
in  both  regulations  and  penalties. 
Learn  these  changes  now,  before  it’s 
too  late. —WCO  Tim  Marks,  Milroy. 


Get  Your  Feet  Wet 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY-  On  a re- 
cent afternoon  I was  walking  through 
an  area  that  had  been  transformed 
into  a wetlands  by  some  hard  working 
beavers.  They  had  dammed  a small 
stream,  creating  a fairly  large  im- 
poundment. A pair  of  wood  ducks 
lifted  off  as  I approached  the  dam,  and 
there  were  numerous  raccoon  tracks 
around  the  edges.  I watched  a muskrat 
swimming  upstream,  flushed  a grouse, 
and  nearly  stepped  on  a rabbit.  That 
little  hollow  was  teeming  with  wildlife. 
All  anybody  needed  to  do  to  see  it  was 
to  get  out  of  the  car,  leave  the  road,  and 
take  a walk.  Take  my  advice  — if  you 
really  want  to  see  what’s  out  there,  get 
out  and  walk.  — WCO  Donald  Chay- 
bin,  Brookville. 


Mix  Up 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-  When  a 
gentleman  called  last  spring  requesting 
a permit  to  keep  a roadkilled  doe,  I 
explained  that  in  addition  to  giving  me 
the  head  and  hide,  I also  needed  to 
know  the  sex  of  each  of  the  two  fawns 
she  had  been  carrying.  Even  though  I 
explained  how  to  do  it,  he  wasn’t  able 
to.  So  he  brought  the  embryos  to  my 
headquarters.  After  a quick  glance  at 
the  “embryos”  I had  to  agree  that  I 
wasn’t  able  to  determine  the  sex  of  the 
two  kidneys  either.  — WCO  Clifford  E. 
Guindon,  Jr.,  Boswell. 
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Strange  Sight 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY-l  have 
had  my  fair  share  of  reports  about 
black  panthers,  wolves,  Big  Foot,  and 
other  exotic  critters.  But  the  other  eve- 
ning, for  the  first  time,  I was  able  to  tell 
a caller,  “Yes,  you  saw  what  you  think 
you  saw.”  The  young  fellow  had  called 
about  a buffalo  he’d  seen  near  Moshan- 
non.  I told  him  to  call  Larry  Frisbee, 
who  had  just  reported  that  one  of  his 
buffalo  had  escaped.— WCO  Don 
Zimmerman,  Drifting. 

Unsung  Heroes 

SNYDER  COUNTY—  During  the 
winter  of  1985-86,  Deputy  Van  Keister 
cared  for  a bear  that  had  been  injured 
by  an  automobile  in  Union  County. 
Deputy  Keister  set  the  bear  free  in  Sny- 
der County  during  the  spring  of  1986. 
This  year  WCO  Marks  trapped  the 
bear,  which  was  in  good  health,  at 
Bear  Gap  Park  in  Mifflin  County,  10  to 
15  miles  from  Deputy  Keister’s  prop- 
erty. This  is  just  one  more  success  story 
that  benefits  us  all  because  of  time  and 
effort  given  by  a deputy.  — WCO  John 
Roller,  Beavertown. 

Ageless 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY-l  re- 
cently showed  a birds  of  prey  film  to  a 
group  of  elementary  school  students 
and  a wood  duck  film  to  a group  of 
senior  citizens.  Both  groups  showed 
lots  of  enthusiasm  toward  the  wildlife 
films  and  asked  really  sharp  questions 
afterward.  It  goes  to  show  that  al- 
though the  years  change  us  physically, 
the  love  of  nature  remains  strong.  — 
WCO  A1  Scott,  Rural  Valley. 

Three  Tips 

BEAVER  COUNTY-  Reminders  for 
the  upcoming  hunting  season:  Wear 
fluorescent  orange,  for  your  safety;  ob- 
serve Safety  Zones,  for  the  safety  of 
others,  not  just  because  of  the  big  fine; 
and  mind  your  manners  and  ask  per- 
mission, for  the  future  of  your  sport.  — 
WCO  Steven  M.  Spangler,  Beaver. 


Ditto 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY-Yd  like  to 
thank  Ben  Lewis  who  in  each  of  the 
past  five  years  has  planted  1000  crab- 
apple  seedlings  on  SGL  211.  His  work 
will  benefit  wildlife  for  generations. 
Thanks,  Ben.  — WCO  Scott  R.  Bills, 
Halifax. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY-  I’m  con- 
tinually amazed  at  how  adaptable 
wildlife  is.  Raccoons,  for  example, 
readily  accept  chimneys  as  substitutes 
for  hollow  trees,  causing  me  all  sorts  of 
problems.  Even  more  interesting, 
though,  was  the  mallard  I found  nest- 
ing under  a bush  right  beside  the  drive- 
through  window  at  a Kentucky  Fried 
Chicken,  and  a turkey  nest  in  the 
middle  of  a garbage  dump  alongside 
a road.  — WCO  D.  E.  Hockenberry, 
Pittsburgh. 

Award  Winner 

GREENE  COUNTY-  Several 
months  ago  I had  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting a SPORT  ethics  award  to  Mrs. 
Helen  Palmer,  Aleppo.  This  prestigious 
award  is  presented  to  those  who  exem- 
plify the  ethics  and  sportsmanship  the 
agency  promotes  through  SPORT.  Mrs. 
Palmer’s  testimony  before  a magistrate 
and  a judge  was  instrumental  in  prose- 
cuting a deer  poacher.  So,  Mrs.  Palmer 
of  Aleppo,  thanks  for  a job  well 
done. —WCO  R.  Ansell,  Rogersville. 
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Excellent  Reading 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-  The 
Game  Commission  recently  issued 
each  officer  a copy  of  Aldo  Leopold’s 
“A  Sand  County  Almanac.”  Reading  it 
was  one  of  the  nicest  assignments  to 
come  out  of  our  Harrisburg  Office  in  a 
long  time.  Now  I wish  Mr.  Duncan 
would  assign  us  some  writings  by  John 
Muir  or  Henry  Thoreau.  — WCO  Wil- 
liam A.  Bower,  Troy. 

The  Good  and  the  Ugly 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY-  It  was 
gratifying  to  see  that  when  PennDot 
conducted  its  annual  spring  roadside 
cleanup,  several  Scout  and  school 
groups  joined  in  to  help.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  I have  to  question  the 
mental  processes  of  those  who  caused 
the  unsightly  mess.  — WCO  Donald 
Garner,  Punxsutawney. 


Housing  Shortage 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY-  When  a 
homeowner  in  Saegertown  heard  un- 
usual noises  coming  from  his  chimney, 
he  peered  inside  and  found  a pair  of 
wood  ducks.  He  removed  and  released 
them.  Undaunted,  the  woodies  moved 
next  door  and  took  up  housekeeping  in 
the  neighboring  chimney.  Once  again 
they  were  removed  and  released.  The 
following  evening  they  were  perched 
on  the  roof  of  the  first  house,  evidently 
trying  to  decide  if  they  should  move  on 
to  a more  hospitable  neighborhood.  — 
WCO  Robert  Criswell,  Saegertown. 


Or  Recycle  Them 

My  17-year-old  daughter  Mellissa 
found  a robin  and  rabbit,  both  road- 
kills,  by  an  empty  beer  can.  She  re- 
marked that  we  shouldn’t  hop  or  fly 
after  drinking  either.  On  the  same 
note,  while  a Trout  Unlimited  chapter 
was  cleaning  up  litter  along  Dunbar 
Creek  on  SGL  51,  a member  remarked, 
“We  should  teach  trout  not  to  throw 
their  empty  beer  cans  out  of  the  water 
along  the  stream  edge,  but  to  dispose  of 
them  properly.  — LMO  Barry  K.  Ray, 
Sr.,  Rockwood. 


Just  Nuisance  Ones? 

INDIANA  COUNTY-We  had  a 
record  bear  kill  in  this  county  last  sea- 
son, 16.  So  how  do  I explain  the  rash  of 
bear  complaints  and  damage  claims 
neighboring  officers  Art  Hamley  and  I 
have  had  this  year?  It  seems  to  me  — 
without  being  too  technical  and  not  at 
all  scientific  — we  created  a vacuum  in 
our  bear  habitat  and  you  know  how 
nature  feels  about  a vacuum.  I think 
we  pulled  in  all  the  nuisance  bears 
from  the  surrounding  counties  — WCO 
Mel  Schake,  Indiana. 


Insistent 

INDIANA  COUNTY-  My  success  in 
attracting  bluebirds  to  nest  near  my 
home  has  been  very  good,  maybe  too 
good.  Early  one  March  morning  I was 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  something 
banging  on  my  bedroom  window.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a bluebird  attacking 
its  reflection.  After  scaring  it  away  I 
tried  to  grab  a little  more  sack  time, 
but  ten  minutes  later  it  returned.  I re- 
treated to  the  living  room  couch,  deter- 
mined to  get  more  rest.  I got  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  bluebird  found  my 
hiding  place  and  began  battering  him- 
self against  the  living  room  window. 
Alfred  Hitchcock  would  have  been 
proud  of  his  performance.  — WCO 
A.  S.  Hamley,  Marion  Center. 
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New  Game  and  Wildlife  Code 


AFTER  YEARS  OF  planning,  devel- 
/Aopment,  and  careful  consideration 
in  the  General  Assembly,  the  new 
Pennsylvania  Game  and  Wildlife 
Code,  and  attendant  regulations  gov- 
erning hunting,  trapping,  and  non- 
consumptive uses  of  wildlife,  became 
law  on  July  1.  The  code  and  regulations 
represent  the  most  sweeping  changes  in 
wildlife  conservation  law  enforcement 
since  the  old  Pennsylvania  Game  Law 
was  enacted  in  1937. 

In  drafting  the  new  Game  and  Wild- 
life Code  over  several  years,  and  at  the 
urging  of  the  Commission,  legislators 
wrote  into  the  code  substantial  new 
penalties  which  they  and  the  Commis- 
sion consider  to  be  timely  and  realistic. 

As  an  example,  under  the  old  law, 
penalities  involving  deer  were  $200; 
now  they’re  $500.  Sportsmen  with  any 
inclination  at  all  to  hunt  in  a safety 
zone  had  better  think  twice;  the  fine 
for  this  violation  has  been  increased 
from  $25  to  $200.  Getting  cited  for 
hunting  or  trapping  within  150  yards 
of  an  occupied  building,  without  hav- 
ing specific  advance  permission  of  the 
owner  or  occupants,  is  going  to  heavily 
impact  on  the  budget.  Most  small 
game  fines,  such  as  shooting  a rabbit 
out  of  season,  have  escalated  from  $10 
to  $100. 

Fines  for  littering  and  dumping 
trash  have  also  been  hiked  substan- 
tially. Leaving  a lunch  bag  or  soda  cans 
in  a parking  area  or  a farmer’s  field 


will  cost  $50.  Taking  out  a load  of  trash 
and  dumping  it  carries  a $300  pen- 
alty—and  in  addition  to  fines  and 
other  costs,  the  Commission  can  bring 
civil  action  to  recover  damage  for  habi- 
tat or  wildlife  destruction,  and  for 
damage  caused  to  Commission  lands  or 
buildings. 

Sportsmen  are  again  cautioned  that 
“spotlighting”  now  ends  at  11  p.m. 
Spotting  activity  must  be  conducted  in 
such  a manner  that  lights  are  not 
thrown  on  farm  homes,  barns,  utility 
sheds,  or  other  outbuildings  — and  that 
livestock  are  not  in  any  way  frightened, 
harassed  or  excited.  Firearms  or  bows 
and  arrows  may  not  be  transported 
while  spotting  wildlife.  Spotting  is 
totally  prohibited  during  the  regular 
antlered  and  antlerless  deer  seasons. 

Every  Effort 

The  new  Game  and  Wildlife  Code 
requires  hunters  to  make  every  reason- 
able effort  to  find  and  retrieve  wildlife 
killed  or  injured.  Hunting  over  bait  re- 
mains unlawful,  and  the  Commission 
is  empowered  to  post  baited  areas 
against  hunting  for  a period  of  30  days 
after  the  bait  is  discovered  and  re- 
moved. 

Wildlife  conservation  officers  may 
now  require  hunters  who  are  presumed 
to  be  intoxicated  to  submit  to  a blood 
alcohol  test.  Hunters  who  refuse  to 
undergo  the  examination  face  an  auto- 
matic one  year  license  revocation.  Any- 
one causing  or  attempting  to  cause 
bodily  injury  to  a wildlife  conservation 
officer  conducting  an  investigation, 
making  an  arrest,  or  otherwise  per- 
forming his  duty  faces  fines  ranging 
from  $1000  to  $5000. 

It  is  now  not  only  unlawful  to  erect  a 
treestand  — it  is  also  unlawful  to  use  a 
treestand  which  has  caused  damage  to 
a tree  unless  the  owner  has  given  prior 
written  permission. 

Loaded  firearms  may  not  be 
propped  or  leaned  against  a vehicle,  or 
be  possessed  in  a motorized  conveyance 
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which  is  either  standing  or  in  motion. 
Dogs  may  not  be  destroyed  unless  they 
are  actually  attacking  a big  game  ani- 
mal. 

Young  hunters  12  through  15  must 
continue  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
adult,  and  “accompanied”  has  now 
been  further  defined  as  being  “close 
enough  that  verbal  instructions  and 
guidance  can  be  easily  understood.” 

The  new  Game  and  Wildlife  Code 
affords  protection  to  all  wildlife;  tur- 
keys are  now  classified  as  big  game; 
additional  species  have  been  desig- 


nated furbearers;  and  furbearers,  in- 
cluding foxes,  may  not  be  hunted  on 
Sunday. 

Pennsylvania  wildlife  conservation 
officers  are  now  empowered  to  enforce 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Duck  Stamp 
Act;  persons  who  fail  or  refuse  to  pay 
penalties  and  costs  of  prosecution  may 
be  jailed  for  90  days;  and  a person  who 
harvests  a big  game  animal  may  not 
carry  a loaded  firearm  or  bow  with  a 
nocked  arrow  in  that  season,  except  in 
the  Southeast  Special  Regulations 
Area,  if  licensed  to  take  a bonus  deer. 
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GAMEcooking  Tips 

When  I was  a little  girl,  my  parents 
owned  a meat  market,  and  domestic 
rabbit  was  a popular  item.  We  enjoyed 
it  often,  prepared  many  different  ways. 
After  my  husband  began  to  bring  home 
wild  rabbits,  it  was  natural  for  me  to 
prepare  them  as  my  mother  did. 
Whether  you  enjoy  the  domestic  vari- 
ety or  wild  game,  here  is  a good  recipe 
to  try  next  time  rabbit  is  on  your  menu. 

Traditional  Rabbit  Pie 

1 2-  to  2V2-pound  rabbit 

2 to  3 medium  potatoes,  diced 
2 onions,  diced 

2 carrots,  sliced 
2 tablespoons  parsley 
2 tablespoons  cornstarch 
1 unbaked  10-inch  pie  shell 


Cut  rabbit  into  serving  pieces  and 
soak  in  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and 
water  for  4 to  6 hours.  Drain  and 
wipe  dry.  Cover  with  water  and  sim- 
mer until  cooked  through  (IV2  to  2 
hours).  Remove  rabbit  from  pan  and 
allow  to  cool,  reserving  liquid.  Pull 
meat  off  bones  and  cut  into  bite-size 
pieces.  Add  vegetables  to  the  broth 
and  simmer  one-half  hour  longer 
until  vegetables  are  cooked.  Pour 
out  liquid,  reserving  IV2  cups.  Add 
the  cornstarch  dissolved  in  one- 
quarter  cup  cold  water  to  this 
amount  of  broth.  Stir  until  mixture 
thickens.  Add  the  rabbit  pieces  and 
parsley.  Pour  into  pie  shell.  Bake  at 
350°  for  30  to  40  minutes  until  crust 
is  baked  and  golden.  Serves  4. 

— from  Wild  Game  Cookery 
by  Carol  Vance  Wary 
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SPORTSMEN  are  cordially  Invited  to  attend  a public  open  house  of  the  Game  Commission’s 
new  state  headquarters.  The  open  house  is  scheduled  for  Saturday  and  Sunday,  November 
14  and  15,  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  at  2001  Elmerton  Avenue  in  Susquehanna  Township  north 
of  Harrisburg.  Visitors  unfamiliar  with  the  area  should  exit  1-81  at  Progress  Avenue,  drive 
south  a short  distance  on  Progress  to  Elmerton  Avenue,  and  then  turn  right  on  Elmerton  to 
the  new  headquarters.  A tribute  to  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  and  winner  of  the  State  Art  Com- 
mission’s 1986  Award  for  Excellence,  the  building  is  hailed  as  a classic  in  architectural  and 
environmental  engineering.  The  16-acre  complex  incorporates  the  Commission’s  six  adminis- 
trative bureaus,  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation,  a 170-seat  auditorium,  wildlife 
research  library  and  an  outdoor  environmental  learning  center. 


Migratory  Bird  Seasons 

As  explained  in  the  September  issue,  we  did  not  have  the  necessary  federal 
approval  to  publish  the  migratory  bird  seasons  at  that  time.  These  seasons  have 
just  been  set  as  this  issue  goes  to  press.  We  are  running  them  now,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  will  have  opened  before  you  read  this,  because  they  do  not  close 
for  some  time  yet. 

Pennsylvania  again  has  a split  dove  season.  The  first  season  opened  Septem- 
ber 1 and  will  close  October  17;  the  second  segment  runs  from  October  31 
through  November  21 . Shooting  hours  for  the  initial  season  are  noon  until  sunset 
daily.  Those  during  the  second  segment  are  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise 
until  sunset,  except  on  October  31  when  shooting  hours  are  from  9 a.m.  until 
sunset.  The  daily  dove  limit  is  12,  with  no  more  than  24  in  possession  after  the 
first  day. 

Other  1987  migratory  bird  seasons  include: 


Species 

Open 

Close 

Daily 

Possession 

Woodcock 

Oct.  17 

Nov.  7 

3 

6 

Virginia  Rails 
Sora  Rails 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  7 

25 

25 

Gallinules 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  7 

15 

30 

Common  (Wilson’s)  Snipe 

Oct.  17 

Dec.  12 

8 

16 

Shooting  hours  for  woodcock,  rails,  gallinules  and  snipe  are  from  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset,  except  October  31,  when  all  hunting  begins  at 
9 a.m. 

A federal  duck  stamp  is  not  required  to  hunt  these  migratory  game  birds. 
Hunters  are  reminded  only  shotguns  with  a capacity  of  not  more  than  three 
shells  and  bows  and  arrows  are  legal.  Rifles,  handguns  and  shot  larger  than  BB 
size  are  prohibited. 


young  artists  page 


Flying  Duck 
Matt  Horgan 
Pittsburgh,  PA 
Grade  9 

Churchill  High  School 


Tundra  Swans 
Marsha  Rollinger 
Apollo,  PA 
Grade  12 

Kiski  Area  High  School 
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A Lonely  Sport 


EVERY  GUNNER  should  spend  one 
season  as  a serious  archer,  just  to 
see  how  the  “other  quarter”  hunts. 
Compared  to  the  rest  of  our  sport, 
bowhunting  is  the  odd  one  out,  with  its 
own  problems  and  privileges,  its  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  and  promises. 

Every  other  method  of  taking  game 
that  I can  think  of,  barring  trapping, 
involves  some  sort  of  firearm.  Only 
projectiles  and  grooving  inside  the  bar- 
rel separate  the  gun  categories.  An 
arrow’s  power  comes  from  a simple 
source,  the  force  in  bowbend  and  back 
muscle,  as  compared  to  the  pent-up  ex- 
plosion that  directs  the  bullet  or  scat- 
tershot out  a narrow  tube.  With  differ- 
ences so  basic  at  the  beginning,  it’s  no 
wonder  that,  though  bowhunting  and 
gun  hunting  are  family  members, 
they’re  sure  not  twins. 

Parallels 

There  are  parallels  in  other  sports. 
The  end  result  may  be  trout  on  the 
table,  but  in  getting  there  an  ice  fisher- 
man uses  a short  jigging  pole  or  tip-up, 
while  a dry  fly  angler  casts  a long 
limber  rod.  When  they’re  both  having 
fun,  how  can  anyone  say  either  has  the 
only  “right”  way  to  get  the  fish?  It’s 
hard  for  one  to  understand  the  short- 
comings and  advantages  of  the  other’s 
sport,  unless  he  tries  it. 

Last  fall  I hunted  deer  as  hard  as  I 
ever  have,  and  wasn’t  successful  in  fill- 
ing my  tag  until  antlerless  season.  It 
was  a long  fall  for  me,  but  it  gave  me 
the  chance  to  get  not  just  a taste,  but 
rather  a full  course  in  both  bowhunting 
and  rifle  hunting.  I think  I can  act  as 
interpreter  for  the  gunner  in  the  unu- 
sual world  of  the  serious  archer. 

To  hunters  whose  first  love  is  firearm 
deer  season,  but  who  don’t  mind  "tak- 
ing the  bow  for  a walk,”  opening  day  of 
archery  is  just  orientation  for  a new 
semester.  Not  so  for  dedicated  bow- 
hunters.  This  is  the  Day  of  Days. 
They’ll  be  up  in  their  treestands  an 


hour  before  dawn  and  they’ll  be  there 
at  sunset,  many  not  having  climbed 
down  at  all. 

I don’t  have  that  sort  of  fortitude, 
but  I have  spent  enough  time  bowhunt- 
ing to  know  it  can  be  a lonely  sport. 
Archers  have  the  opportunity  to  hunt 
undisturbed  deer;  they  are  following  a 
normal  routine  because  few  people  are 
in  the  woods.  A lot  of  gunners  envy 
that.  Rut  if  a bowhunter  unwittingly 
spooks  them,  who’s  out  there  to  chase 
the  deer  back?  There’s  no  one  milling 
about  at  noon  to  give  a hunter  an  unex- 
pected shot,  as  in  buck  season. 

Weather  may  seem  like  an  unfair 
advantage  of  bowhunters.  After  all, 
there’s  no  freezing  rain  trickling  down 
their  necks,  no  snowstorms,  no  subzero 
dawns.  Rut  are  those  worse  than  not 
swatting  when  the  mosquitoes  are 
dancing  under  your  headnet  and  a deer 
is  coming?  What  about  dodging  per- 
sistent bees  only  with  your  eyes  because 
you  think  something  hoofed  is  sneaking 
in  behind  you?  And  how  many  snakes 
have  you  riflemen  nearly  stepped  on 
and  prayed,  as  your  feet  touched  down 
again,  that  they  weren’t  the  kind  that 
rattled? 

Compared  to  the  time  allotted  for 
rifle  season,  bowhunters  seem  to  have 
an  overgenerous  measure.  Rut  do  they 
really?  Except  for  the  few  who  take 
vacation,  even  serious  archers  are  only 
getting  three  or  four  full  days  to  hunt, 
the  Saturdays,  unless  they  can  catch 
some  evenings  after  work.  Many  gun 
hunters  take  at  least  the  first  two  days 
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LINDA-who  says  a camo  headnet  is  for  those  who  can’t  grow  a beard-along  with  LEO 
McHUGH  and  TOM  SCHIEFER,  of  the  Hazleton  Archery  Club,  are  all  set  to  head  for  their 
afternoon  stands. 


off,  and  most  have  the  two  Saturdays 
for  their  quest,  so  things  are  more  even 
than  they  appear.  With  the  scoring  dif- 
ficulty the  bow  still  imposes,  a little 
more  time  doesn’t  hurt. 

Even  with  a compound,  bowhunt- 
ing remains  a tough  proposition.  The 
compound’s  mechanical  advantage  has 
affected  my  hunting  only  in  that  I can 
hold  full  draw  longer  while  aiming, 
and  thus  am  a better  shot  than  with  my 
old  recurve.  As  a hunting  help,  I’d 
compare  the  compound  to  taking  a 
solid  rest  with  a rifle  rather  than  fir- 
ing offhand.  The  rest  of  the  hunt  has 
stayed  the  same.  Whether  it’s  a gun  or 
bow,  the  thing  that  flings  the  broad- 
head  or  lead  projectile  is  used  only  in 
the  last  seconds  to  make  the  kill.  When 
you  think  about  it,  the  firearm  or  bow 
is  a tiny  part  of  the  total  effort  of  the 
hunt. 

Serious  bowhunters  are  still  waiting 
for  the  20-yards-and-under  shot,  the 
sure  one  at  deer,  just  as  they  have  for 
years.  Under  most  Pennsylvania  woods 
conditions,  if  a rifleman  sees  a standing 
legal  deer,  he  can  shoot  at  it.  Distance 
is  not  a big  factor.  A deer  at  50  yards  is 
a chip  shot  for  riflemen,  but  for  the 


bowhunters,  even  if  the  antlers  are  big, 
it’s  just  a whitetail  to  watch.  Last  fall  I 
was  able  to  observe  a full  range  of  deer 
rutting  activity  — bucks  scraping,  rub- 
bing, fighting  the  brush  and  each 
other,  chasing  does  — because  the  ani- 
mals were  just  out  of  range.  That  was 
at  least  some  reward  for  going  home 
with  clean  arrows. 

Deer  Have  Odds 

When  a bowhunter’s  on  the  ground, 
deer  have  the  odds.  Ground  hunting 
with  a bow  is  many  times  more  diffi- 
cult than  with  a gun.  Consider  a simi- 
lar case,  turkey  hunting,  in  which  a 
shotgunner  also  has  to  have  his  quarry 
at  close  range.  What  do  all  the  books 
and  successful  shooters  say?  “The 
hunter  should  have  his  gun  up  and 
ready,  so  he  makes  little  or  no  move- 
ment when  the  bird’s  at  close  quarters.” 

So  much  has  been  said  about  a tur- 
key’s eyesight,  we  sometimes  forget 
that  deer  are  incredible  at  detecting 
motion.  And  what  does  an  archer  have 
to  do  when  the  deer’s  nearly  within 
spitting  distance?  Stick  one  arm  out 
straight  and  hold  a 4-foot-long  object 
in  it,  with  protruding  bowquiver,  and 
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make  an  exaggerated  pulling  motion 
with  the  other  arm,  like  playing  a one- 
handed  harp.  Try  it  in  the  mirror  some- 
time and  you’ll  see  why  archers  like 
treestands. 

Treestands  don’t  make  bowhunting 
“too  easy.”  Trees  don’t  walk,  and  once 
an  archer’s  up  one,  he  can’t  sneak  closer 
to  a feeding  deer  or  change  his  mind 
and  get  nearer  the  game  trail.  He’s 
committed  to  a tiny  platform  for  the 
morning  or  evening  hours.  Once  up 
that  tree,  he’s  got  to  hope  that,  out  of 
all  the  trees  in  the  forest,  he’s  picked  the 
one  the  buck  will  pass  under. 

Without  a better  understanding  of 
the  requirements  of  archery,  but  in- 
tending to  be  helpful,  rifle  hunters 
have  put  me  in  their  best  gun  stands. 
They  don’t  realize  I can’t  shoot  the  bow 
over  the  stand’s  high  sides  and  that 


their  favorite  crossing  is  just  10  yards 
too  far  for  a bow  shot.  And  an  arrow’s 
high-curved  trajectory  needs  more 
clearance  through  the  branches  than  a 
bullet’s  flight.  These  are  small  but  crit- 
ical differences  a bowhunter  has  to 
deal  with  every  time  he  takes  a shot  in 
the  deer  woods. 

Archery  season  does  have  some  great 
points,  though.  It’s  the  only  hunting 
season  I know  where  the  last  day  is 
better  than  the  first,  because  of  the  ap- 
proaching rut.  It’s  also  true  that  be- 
cause bowhunting  takes  place  before 
the  rut  is  in  full  swing,  archers  get  first 
crack  at  the  best  bucks,  with  still-intact 
antlers.  I don’t  see  these  advantages  as 
reasons  for  sour  grapes  by  gun  hunters. 
They’re  only  invitations  to  take  up  the 
sport  themselves.  And,  this  time,  take  it 
seriously. 


in  , , 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Speed  Train  Your  Own  Retreiver,  by  Larry  Mueller,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  & 
Kelker  Sts.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  222  pp.,  softbound,  $16.95.  Here,  from  the  Hunting 
Dog  Editor  of  Outdoor  Life,  is  a step-by-step  procedure  for  training  a retreiver.  “Speed 
train”  doesn’t  mean  you’ll  have  a finished  dog  in  only  a week’s  time.  The  techniques 
covered  here  were  designed  for  the  dog  owner  who  wants  to  get  the  most  from  the  limited 
time  he  has  to  devote  to  dog  training.  The  sequence  and  procedures  are  covered  in 
detail  and  highlighted  with  200  photographs  and  illustrations. 

A Guide  to  Animal  Tracking  and  Behavior,  by  Donald  and  Lillian  Stokes,  Stokes 
Nature  Guides,  52  Nowell  Farm  Road,  Carlisle,  MA  01741,  418  pp.,  $18.95.  An  under- 
standing of  animal  tracks  and  signs  and  how  they  relate  to  the  animal’s  behavior  is 
paramount  to  understanding  wildlife,  especially  mammals  because  most  are  secretive 
and  nocturnal.  In  this  outstanding  guide  — the  sixth  in  the  Stokes  Nature  Guide  Series— 
those  two  facets  are  interwoven,  giving  the  user  ready  referrence  to  interpreting  our 
natural  world.  Over  200  excellent  illustrations  and  range  maps  are  particularly  useful. 


Wood  Warbler’s  World,  by  Hal  H.  Harrison,  Simon  and  Schuster,  1230  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  NY  10020,  335  pp.,  $19.95.  Widely  acclaimed  author/photographer 
Hal  Harrison  has  filled  a large  void  in  ornithological  literature  with  this  comprehensive 
book  on  one  of  the  most  popular  group  of  birds.  All  53  species  of  wood  warblers  that  nest 
in  North  America  are  thoroughly  covered.  Each  species  account  includes  up-to-date 
information  on  its  habitat,  breeding  range,  nest  and  eggs,  breeding  and  nest  behavior. 
Black-and-white  photographs  illustrating  each  species,  its  nest  with  eggs  or  young, 
habitat  and  other  aspects,  along  with  a continental  range  map  — depicting  subspecies 
ranges  where  appropriate— complement  the  text  and  give  the  user  probably  everything 
known  about  each  warbler’s  natural  history.  Twenty-four  color  plates  containing  vivid 
photographs  of  all  53  species  make  this  outstanding  book  truly  complete.  It’s  sure  to  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  every  naturalist’s  library. 
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Computers  and  Wildlife  Education 


COMPUTERS  have  hit  Pennsylvania 
classrooms,  but  their  impact  is  still  a 
far  cry  from  what  many  enthusiasts  prom- 
ised. Federal  funds  have  helped  buy  hard- 
ware but  finding,  buying  and  using  the 
right  software  programs  are  still  major 
problems. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  deciding  which  pro- 
gram to  buy  might  be  one  of  the  toughest 
problems  of  all.  Typically,  computer  pro- 
grams are  not  available  for  trial  runs  be- 
fore purchase.  That  means  whatever  you 
buy,  you  use.  That’s  often  trouble  for  the 
school  person  who  works  with  limited 
budgets  and  has  limited  time  to  experi- 
ment. An  average  elementary  school 
might  be  able  to  buy  only  one  or  two  new 
programs  each  year.  If  those  programs 
don’t  do  what  they  are  supposed  to,  in  a 
way  that  kids  can  understand,  the  hard- 
ware will  sit  unused  — an  expensive  in- 
vestment that  can  become  outdated  in  a 
few  months  by  a rapidly  changing  market. 

But  there  are  good  programs  available 
and  some  software  producers  are  trying 
to  help  potential  buyers.  Demonstration 
disks  are  available  from  some  companies. 
Demos  have  a sample  of  one  or  more  pro- 
grams—enough  to  see  how  they  operate 
but  not  enough  to  steal. 

Major  publishers  spread  their  demos 
freely  to  buyers  of  their  textbooks,  hoping 
to  increase  sales  of  the  text/computer 
package.  It  seems  like  a great  idea— text- 
book and  computer  programming  to 
match.  Unfortunately,  or  probably  fortu- 
nately, no  two  teachers  use  any  given  text 
in  the  same  way  so  that  any  computer 
program  with  review  and  practice  drills  is 
likely  to  be  only  a fair  match  with  what  the 
teacher  wants  done.' 


I’ve  been  able  to  buy  a number  of  pro- 
grams for  the  Commodore  64  computers 
my  own  school  district  has  placed 
throughout  our  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools.  A few  of  these  have  become 
real  workhorses;  others  just  collect  dust. 
Three  of  my  favorites  are  described  be- 
low. Prices  vary  from  one  distributor  to 
another,  so  track  the  product  by  title  and 
producer  through  one  of  the  many  distrib- 
utor catalogs  or  at  a local  software  retailer. 

FORECAST!:  CBS  Software,  CBS  Inc., 
Greenwich,  CT  06836.  (Commodore  64) 

FORECAST!  is  a weather  program  con- 
sisting of  five  subprograms,  each  useful 
in  its  own  way. 

The  Weather  Forecaster  takes  data  you 
supply  from  temperature,  pressure  and 
humidity  instruments  and  compiles  a 24- 
hour  forecast.  It’s  great  for  school  weather 
units  where  students  can  monitor  their 
own  array  of  instruments  each  day  and 
make  their  own  predictions.  The  predic- 
tions are  not  always  accurate  but  that’s 
understandable  considering  the  scant 
data  the  program  uses.  Still,  the  forecasts 
are  accurate  a good  percentage  of  the 
time,  perhaps  even  as  often  as  your  local 
TV  Weather  Wizard. 

The  Weather  Calculator  converts  units 
of  measurement  from  one  to  another: 
Fahrenheit  to  Celsius,  miles  per  hour  to 
knots,  air  pressure  in  millibars  to  inches  of 
mercury. 

The  Weather  Keeper  compiles  data 
logged  daily  by  students  and  prints 
weather  charts  for  a whole  month.  This 
data  can  then  be  used  in  weather  lessons, 
for  practice  assignments,  examinations 
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and  individual  research  projects. 

The  Weather  Traveller  stores  climatic  in- 
formation for  scores  of  cities  across  the 
United  States.  Students  can  compare 
average,  maximum  and  minimum  tem- 
peratures, rainfall  and  other  factors  for 
any  of  these  cities.  Great  for  social  stud- 
ies classes  too. 

The  Weather  Tracker  predicts  the  path  of 
hurricanes  from  current  information  pro- 
vided by  the  students.  Tell  the  computer 
where  the  hurricane  is  now,  where  it’s 
been  and  what  it’s  doing,  and  the  com- 
puter will  predict  the  storm's  next  target. 
Kids  can  be  involved  with  weather  news 
as  it  happens. 

Just  about  every  teacher  who  sees  this 
program  in  action  wants  a copy  of  his  own. 

ODELL  LAKE,  MECC  or  Commodore 
Computer  Systems,  1200  Wison  Drive, 
West  Chester,  PA  19380.  (Commodore  64) 

In  Odell  Lake,  users  become  fish  and 
try  to  survive  encounters  with  various 
aquatic  neighbors.  There’s  even  an  os- 
prey and  an  otter  that  visit  the  lake,  mak- 
ing the  user  decide  what  kind  of  evasive 
action  to  take. 

I became  a chub  on  my  first  try  and 
suddenly  encountered  the  otter  headed 
my  way.  My  options  were  to  escape  shal- 
low, escape  deep,  ignore  it,  eat  it,  or 
chase  it.  I was  curious  to  see  what  would 
happen  if  my  chub  chased  an  otter  but 
played  it  safe  by  escaping  deep.  The  otter 
soon  left  but  then  a swarm  of  aquatic  in- 
sects came  toward  me.  This  time  I chose 
to  eat  them.  A good  move,  I later  learned. 
Chubs  eat  aquatic  insects.  My  chub  went 
on  to  escape  a dolly  varden  (the  program 
uses  mostly  western  species)  and  an  os- 
prey. It  finally  met  its  match  when  it  tried 
to  ignore  a mackinaw  trout.  That  was  a 
fatal  mistake. 

Play  this  scenario  often  enough  and 
you’ll  begin  to  understand  the  food  web  of 
Odell  Lake.  You’ll  also  learn  something 
about  predator-prey  relationships  and 
wildlife  behavior. 

Odell  Lake  is  simple  to  use  and  requires 
little  teacher  direction.  In  our  environmen- 
tal center,  it  runs  as  an  independent  learn- 
ing station.  Sixth-graders  sit  and  play 
awhile,  then  move  on  to  something  else 
while  another  user  takes  her  place  with  no 
teacher  instructions  at  all.  A student  who 
can  read  can  play  Odell  Lake. 

HUNTING  THE  WILD  TURKEY,  by 

Sharon  Kauffman,  Yaker  Environmental 


Systems,  Inc.,  PO.  Box  18,  Stanton,  NJ 
08885  (Apple) 

In  this  hunting  simulation,  the  user 
matches  wits  and  skill  with  a wild  turkey. 
The  hunter  must  make  a series  of  good 
decisions  to  find  a turkey  and  then  be 
quick  and  accurate  if  lucky  enough  to  get 
a shot. 

I read  through  all  the  helpful  back- 
ground information  on  the  turkey  before  I 
started  my  first  hunt.  I learned  turkeys 
prefer  being  called  uphill,  that  they  are 
easily  flushed  if  I move  when  they  are 
within  200  yards,  and  that  a “putt,  putt, 
putt”  warning  tells  me  I might  as  well  go 
home  for  the  day. 

My  first  hunt  found  me  on  a back  road  in 
turkey  country.  My  initial  decision  was  to 
either  enter  the  timber  bordering  one  side 
of  the  road  or  to  cross  the  road  and  cut 
through  a cornfield  to  timber  some  dis- 
tance away.  I chose  the  cornfield  route. 

When  I reached  the  timber  I was  given 
another  choice:  Should  I move  uphill  or 
downhill?  I moved  uphill  and  walked  for 
several  minutes  without  hearing  or  seeing 
any  sign  of  turkey.  Another  decision  — 
should  I sit  and  call  or  continue  walking?  I 
sat  down  and  called  but  heard  no  re- 
sponse. Should  I stay  and  call  or  move 
on?  I decided  to  move  on  uphill.  A bad 
move.  My  turkey  spooked  and  my  first 
hunt  was  over. 

On  my  next  hunt,  I chose  to  move  uphill 
through  the  nearby  timber.  Suddenly  I 
heard  a gobble  about  a quarter-mile  away. 
Should  I sit  and  call  or  walk  on?  I walked 
on.  Then,  another  gobble.  This  time  from 
just  100  yards.  Should  I ready  my  gun  and 
walk  or  sit  and  call?  I decided  to  sit  and 
call,  but  apparently  got  too  comfortable 
because  the  turkey  burst  across  the 
screen  while  I fumbled  to  find  the  right 
keys  to  fire  my  gun!  I fired  and  missed. 
Who  ever  heard  of  buck  fever  at  a key- 
board? Another  day  of  hunting  without  a 
turkey. 

This  program  would  be  a great  activity 
for  outdoor  clubs  in  school  or  for  hunter 
education  courses.  It  could  also  form  an 
exciting  basis  for  a unit  on  animal  behav- 
ior and  adaptation  using  the  wild  turkey  as 
a primary  focus.  It’s  educational  and  fun. 

Yaker  Environmental  System,  Inc.  pro- 
duces a lengthy  assortment  of  wildlife 
computer  programs  oriented  toward  out- 
door field  sports.  Most  of  them  operate  on 
Apple  computers.  Contact  them  for  more 
detailed  information  and  current  prices. 


OCTOBER  has  to  be  the  most  pleasant 
month  of  the  year,  so  far  as  weather 
is  concerned.  This  is  the  month  of  crystal 
clear  days  and  cool  frosty  nights,  the  time 
of  Indian  summer  visits.  Eastern  Indians 
loved  to  raid  white  settlements  at  this  time 
of  year  because  they  could  hit  and  run 
without  much  chance  of  organized  re- 
prisal. Winter  was  just  around  the  corner. 
Most  Ranger  companies  didn’t  pay  much 
attention  to  the  weather  either,  and  would 
strike  back  in  the  winter;  however,  these 
were  also  small  raids  and  didn’t  hurt  the 
Indians  badly.  Rogers’  Rangers  were  fa- 
mous for  their  winter  hit-and-run  attacks. 
If  you  ever  get  the  chance,  read  about 
their  most  famous  winter  fight,  the  Battle 
on  Snowshoes. 

October  sees  most  hunting  seasons 
make  their  debut.  The  archery  deer  sea- 
son starts  early  in  the  month,  with  squirrel 
and  grouse  coming  in  about  the  middle, 
and  the  general  small  game  season  start- 
ing near  the  end  of  the  month.  The  night 
hunters  start  up  bad  in  October  also,  and 
they’ll  be  at  it  pretty  steady  until  deer  sea- 
son. This  month  signals  the  start  of  in- 
creased nighttime  activity  by  both  them 
and  us.  They’re  hunting  for  deer  and  we’re 
hunting  for  them. 

Phone  Call  of  the  Month 

This  call  comes  in  on  a Friday  night,  the 
first  week  in  October. 

Me:  Hello,  Game  Commission. 

Caller:  I'm  leaving  for  Wyoming  on  Mon- 
day and  I need  a hunter  safety  course. 
Me:  We  just  had  one  last  week,  where 
were  you? 

Caller:  I had  to  cut  wood. 

Me:  Welt,  there’s  one  scheduled  this 
weekend  in  Blair  County. 

Caller:  Blair  County!  That’s  too  far! 

Me:  It’s  not  nearly  as  far  as  Wyoming. 

October  3 — 1 start  the  day  completing 
the  monthly  reports  and  then  take  the  bow 
that  we  seized  from  the  “beaver  shooter” 
in  February  to  the  State  Police  barracks 
and  meet  with  the  owner.  He’s  been  hav- 
ing a tough  time  and  this  is  the  first 
chance  he  has  had  to  get  it.  That  night, 
while  working  night  patrol,  I get  a call  from 
Deputies  Bill  Printz  and  Dave  Layton,  who 
have  been  working  the  Maryland  line  with 
Waterways  Conservation  officers  Bryce 
and  Conard  Carnell.  They  caught  a car- 
load of  Maryland  residents  up  here  spot- 
lighting deer  with  a gun  in  the  car,  and 
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have  them  in  custody  in  Warfordsburg.  I 
head  down  there. 

One  of  those  arrested  is  on  leave  from 
officers’  candidate  school  for  the  Marine 
Corps  in  Quantico,  Va.  He  tells  us  that  if 
his  supervisors  find  out  about  this,  he  is 
history.  I advise  them  that  they  can  pay  on 
field  acknowledgements  of  guilt,  but  that 
the  fines  will  total  $800.  He  says  that’s  no 
problem  if  he  can  go  home  and  get  the 
money.  We  let  him  leave  and  keep  his  bud- 
dies. An  hour  later  he  is  back  with  the 
cash.  The  Marine  candidate  says  it  cost 
him  a month’s  pay,  but  he  has  learned  his 
lesson. 

While  I am  finishing  the  paperwork  on 
these  guys,  Bill  Printz  brings  in  another 
individual  for  spotlighting  after  midnight. 
He  is  also  from  Maryland  and  wants  to  pay 
now  if  he  can.  I settle  with  him  and  we 
wrap  it  up  about  5 a.m. 

October  4 — After  a couple  of  hours’ 
sleep,  we’re  out  on  patrol  for  archery  deer 
season.  I had  a hunter  ed  class  to  get 
started  at  8 a.m.,  and  we  patrol  for  arch- 
ery hunters  until  about  4 p.m.  I wrap  up 
some  phone  calls  and  quit  about  6 p.m. 
It’s  been  a long  couple  of  days. 

October  5—1  attend  the  second  part  of 
our  hunter-trapper  education  class  today. 
This  is  where  we  have  students  shooting 
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on  the  range.  Sergeant  Vince  Joyce 
comes  in  again  at  the  end  and  runs  off  a 
couple  of  clips  from  his  automatic  rifle. 
The  kids  love  it  and  this  does  a lot  to 
impress  upon  them  how  dangerous  fire- 
arms can  be. 

October  6 — 1 have  been  hearing  from 
Todd  Township  about  an  individual  who 
has  been  killing  deer  very  early  in  the 
morning.  Deputy  Jim  Butts  and  I set  up 
about  4 a.m.  and  watch  the  area  until 
8 o’clock.  No  luck.  We  do  some  looking 
around  and  decide  it  wouldn’t  be  hard  to 
cut  the  guy  off  in  this  area.  We  squirrel 
away  the  information  for  future  use,  and  I 
head  back  to  the  office  to  do  my  time  and 
activity  report  and  deputy  time  sheets. 

October  8— Today  is  spent  at  the  Forbes 
Road  school,  for  career  days.  Represen- 
tatives of  various  state  agencies  and  other 
career  fields  are  there,  and  we  talk  to 
groups  about  the  requirements  of  our  vo- 
cations. These  classes  are  attended  by 
seniors  from  all  three  school  districts. 
They  learn  what  is  required  academically 
to  land  the  various  jobs.  This  is  a popular 
program  with  the  seniors.  I wish  we’d  had 
had  something  similar  when  I was  in 
school. 

October  10— I spend  a couple  of  hours 
this  morning  catching  up  on  calls  and 
handling  a fencing  agreement,  then  patrol 
in  Todd  and  Licking  Creek  Townships  for 
archery  hunters.  Nothing  unusual  hap- 
pens, so  I head  in  about  4 p.m.  In  the 
evening,  I settle  a field  receipt  on  an  indi- 
vidual that  Deputy  Bill  Printz  caught  spot- 
lighting after  midnight  two  nights  earlier. 
This  is  a local  resident  who  says  he  knows 
Bill  Printz  is  always  working  at  night  and 
that  he  just  wanted  to  check  that  field.  He 
claims  he  didn’t  have  a gun  in  the  car  and 
wants  to  know  if  I can  just  forget  about  it. 
Sorry.  I wasn’t  there  and  tell  him  that  if  he 
doesn’t  want  to  settle,  I’ll  inform  Bill  and  he 
will  file  a citation.  The  man  decides  to  pay. 

After  settling  the  fine,  I head  for  the 
southern  end  of  the  district.  A half-dozen 


deputies  and  I set  up  for  night  work. 
Things  are  quiet  until  about  1 when  we 
see  some  lights  working  around  the  Mary- 
land line.  We  figure  which  road  they  will 
come  out  on,  and  Deputy  Bob  Strait 
heads  over  to  cut  them  off.  I start  over  that 
way  too.  While  I’m  on  the  way,  Printz 
radios  that  he  has  another  one  working 
and  is  going  to  go  round  them  up.  I come 
in  behind  the  first  bunch  and  Bob  radios 
that  he  has  them  stopped.  When  I get  up 
there,  I find  three  individuals  from  Mer- 
cersburg.  They  are  informed  of  their  viola- 
tion and  decide  to  pay  in  the  field.  While  I 
am  settling  these  fines,  Bill  Printz  radios 
that  he  has  the  other  individuals  stopped, 
and  that  they  are  from  Hancock,  Mary- 
land. When  I get  up  there,  they  plead  igno- 
rance. We  don’t  argue  that  point.  I just 
inform  them  of  their  options,  and  they  also 
decide  to  pay  in  the  field.  We  then  round 
up  the  other  deputies  and  call  it  a night 
about  5 a.m. 

October  1 1 — We  head  out  tonight  about 
7 p.m.  but  don’t  turn  up  anything  so  call  it 
a night. 

October  15—  I spend  the  afternoon  set- 
ting up  a siide  program  for  ASCS,  then  go 
on  night  patrol  in  Brush  Creek  Township. 
We  have  had  reports  of  early  evening  ac- 
tivity in  this  area.  We  watch  some  spot- 
lighters,  but  they  quit  about  11  p.m.  We  go 
mobile  about  midnight  and  patrol  the 
township,  but  see  nothing  working  so 
wrap  it  up  a couple  of  hours  later. 

October  17—  I pick  up  and  dispose  of 
two  roadkilled  deer  this  afternoon  and 
then  do  some  general  patrol.  This  is  an 
excellent  county  for  archery  hunting  and 
deer  hunting  in  general,  but  the  pressure 
seems  awfully  light.  I check  a couple  of 
hunters  and  then  head  in  for  supper. 

Afterwards,  we  head  into  the  Needmore 
area  for  night  patrol.  The  deputies  have 
had  reports  of  late  spotlighters  and  one 
informant  thinks  they  may  be  killing  deer 
with  a crossbow.  This  would  make  sense, 
as  it  would  be  quiet.  We  check  a couple  of 
spotlighters,  but  find  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary.  Things  quiet  down  about  mid- 
night and  we  settle  in.  About  2 a.m.  we 
see  a light  working,  so  cut  off  some  roads. 
We  sit  and  watch  for  about  20  minutes  but 
don’t  see  the  light  any  more.  We  leave 
some  guys  posted  and  go  look  around, 
but  no  luck.  We  decide  to  keep  a closer 
eye  on  the  area  in  the  future. 
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October  18— This  is  the  first  day  of  the 
early  small  game  season,  but  not  many 
people  are  out.  We  check  some  hunters 
but  find  nothing  unusual.  While  working 
the  Sideling  Hill  area,  I see  two  individuals 
walking  down  Route  30  with  shotguns.  I 
check  them  out  and  I find  a pair  of  identi- 
cal twins,  but  they  have  only  one  license. 
The  description  on  the  hunting  license 
and  on  their  drivers  licenses  would  fit 
either  one  of  them.  I charge  one  twin  for 
hunting  without  a license,  and  later  find 
out  that  these  guys  had  been  doing  this 
for  several  years.  They  would  just  ex- 
change drivers  licenses  to  match  the 
name  on  the  hunting  license.  Well,  I’ll  be 
danged. 

In  the  evening,  an  individual  Bob  Strait 
caught  throwing  trash  on  a farmer’s  prop- 
erty settles  on  a field  acknowledgment. 
Bob  sorted  through  the  garbage  and 
found  the  guy’s  name.  The  guy  pleaded 
guilty.  We  watch  the  Sipes  Mill  area  until 
about  3 a.m.  with  no  luck.  You  can’t  hit 
every  night. 

October  23—  I head  up  to  the  Regional 
Office  today  for  supplies  and  then  go  over 
to  Franklin  County  to  put  on  a makeup 
firearms  class  for  some  deputies.  This 
class  involves  night  shooting  and  doesn’t 
end  until  about  9 p.m.  On  my  way  back  to 
Fulton  County  I hear  some  of  my  deputies 
on  the  radio,  so  swing  into  their  areas.  We 
work  until  about  3 a.m.  but  don’t  turn  any- 
thing up. 

October  24—  I pick  up  a roadkilled  deer 
and  then  head  to  a deputy  meeting  at  the 
Keystone  Kustard  Kitchen.  We  discuss 
some  problem  areas  the  deputies  are 
watching,  and  after  the  meeting  head 
down  to  the  Sipes  Mill/Needmore  area. 
We  stop  some  spotlighters  and  again  set- 
tle in.  We’re  in  an  active  area,  but  sit  out 
until  4 a.m.  without  seeing  so  much  as 
one  spotlight.  Apparently  things  are  dying 
down  some. 


October  25—  I do  some  office  work 
early  in  the  afternoon  and  then  go  and  get 
two  more  roadkilled  deer.  About  7 p.m.  I 
go  out  for  awhile,  but  all  is  quiet.  I check 
with  some  deputies  working  the  Need- 
more  area  then  advise  them  I am  going  in, 
and  if  they  turn  up  anything  they  should 
radio  the  Regional  Office.  About  10  p.m.  I 
get  home,  take  a shower  and  hit  the  sack. 
At  midnight,  the  phone  rings  and  I don’t 
even  hear  it.  Karen  gets  it,  and  it’s  the 
Regional  Office.  She  drags  me  out  of  bed, 
tells  me  it’s  Huntingdon,  and  goes  back  to 
bed.  Huntingdon  tells  me  two  of  my  depu- 
ties have  picked  up  a couple  of  nonresi- 
dents spotlighting  deer.  I tell  them  I’m  on 
my  way. 

When  I get  there,  Deputies  Coy  Hill  and 
Willard  Hill  tell  me  they  had  heard  a shot 
and  blocked  the  area.  A while  later,  this 
car  comes  through,  starts  working  the 
field  and  picks  up  some  deer  in  the  light. 
The  car  stops  and  Willard  and  Coy  move 
in.  The  spotlighters  have  a loaded  gun  in 
the  car  and  blood  and  deer  hair  in  the 
trunk.  While  we  are  talking,  one  of  the 
guys  comes  out  of  the  car  and  gets  argu- 
mentative. I advise  him  to  get  back  in  his 
car.  Willard  informs  me  that  one  of  the 
guys  is  from  New  York  State  and  the  other 
is  local. 

I advise  the  two  men  that  they  are  going 
to  be  charged  with  possession  of  parts  of 
deer  unlawfully  taken  and  spotlighting 
deer  while  in  possession  of  a firearm.  I 
also  advise  them  the  fines  are  $400  each 
and  that  the  non-resident  will  either  have 
to  pay  in  the  field  or  be  taken  in  front  of  a 
magistrate.  The  violater  wants  to  pay  on  a 
field  receipt,  and  he  does.  I then  advise 
the  local  resident  that  I can  file  citations 
on  him  and  he  doesn’t  have  to  pay  right 
now,  but  there  will  be  $23.50  cost  on  each 
citation.  He  demands  his  constitutional 
right  to  settle  on  a field  receipt  like  his 
brother,  and  tells  me  if  I try  to  charge  him 
costs  he  is  going  to  call  Harrisburg.  What 
can  I say?  I take  the  money. 


Note  Regarding  Waterfowl  Seasons 

We  normally  publish  in  the  October  issue  the  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  water- 
fowl.  That  information  does  not  appear  in  this  issue  because  the  printing  date  for 
GAME  NEWS  has  been  moved  ahead  and  we  have  not  yet  received  the  necessary 
federal  approval  for  our  recommended  dates.  Before  hunting,  check  your  news- 
paper for  our  news  releases  giving  seasons  and  bag  limits. 
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HE  POET  Robert  Frost  wrote 
these  hopeful  lines  about  the 
American  chestnut  tree: 

It  keeps  smoldering  at  the  roots 
And  keeps  sending  up  new  shoots 
Till  another  parasite 
Shall  come  to  end  the  blight. 

The  blight  is  Endothia  parasitica,  a 
fungus  from  the  Orient  accidentally 
introduced  into  North  America  around 
1900.  At  that  time,  the  chestnut  was 
the  most  abundant  big  tree  in  the  east- 
ern woods.  In  some  areas,  four  of  every 
ten  trees  were  chestnuts.  Chestnuts 
grew  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Appalachians.  Since 
colonial  times,  Americans  had  de- 
pended on  the  trees  for  a tremendous 
range  of  products,  including  fenceposts 
and  rails,  telegraph  poles,  mine  props, 
wagon  tongues,  tannin  for  tanning 
leather,  paper  pulp,  shingles,  house 
trim,  furniture.  The  nuts,  of  course, 
were  eaten  as  food. 

A neighbor  of  mine,  in  his  eighties, 
recalls  the  chestnut  autumns  in  our 
neck  of  the  woods.  “People  gathered 
the  nuts  by  the  bushel,”  he  says.  “A  man 
would  cut  a long  pole  with  a crook  in 
the  end,  climb  into  a tree,  reach  up  and 
switch  each  limb.  How  the  nuts  would 
rain  down!  Sweetest  nuts  I ever  tasted, 
and  the  animals  loved  them  — squir- 
rels, bear,  deer,  raccoons,  turkeys.” 
When  did  the  trees  start  dying  in  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania?  “Around  1930.  It 
surely  was  sad.” 

At  Bronx  Zoo  in  1904 

The  blight  was  first  noticed  in  1904, 
on  chestnuts  at  the  New  York  Zoologi- 
cal Garden  — the  Bronx  Zoo.  Swollen 
orange  cankers  had  formed  on  the 
trees’  trunks,  lesions  that  ate  into  inner- 
bark  tissues,  girdling  the  trunk  and 
killing  the  tree  above.  Scientists  iso- 
lated the  fungus,  named  it,  and  theo- 
rized that  it  had  entered  the  country  in 
a shipment  of  nursery  stock. 

Swiftly  the  plague  spread.  New  Jer- 
sey, Connecticut,  Massachusetts.  For- 
est trees  as  well  as  shade  trees  were 
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dying;  the  American  chestnut  pos- 
sessed no  natural  defense  against  the 
foreign  pathogen.  Nowhere  was  the 
blight  resisted  so  staunchly  as  in 
Pennsylvania,  where,  in  1913,  the  leg- 
islature established  a Chestnut  Tree 
Blight  Commission  and  appropriated 
$275,000  for  research  and  control 
measures.  Scientists  cooperating  with 
the  commission  studied  how  the  dis- 
ease spread.  The  fungus,  they  learned, 
produces  two  types  of  spores  (which 
can  be  thought  of  as  microscopic 
seeds):  a dry  disk  that  can  blow  half  a 
mile  on  the  wind;  and  a smaller  type 
that  is  washed  down  the  trunk  by  rain 
and  enters  wounds  in  the  bark  — 
branch  stubs,  scrapes,  woodpecker  and 
insect  holes  — spreading  the  infection 
within  the  tree.  These  smaller  spores 
are  sticky;  they  cling  by  the  thousands 
to  the  feet  of  birds,  which  carry  them 
throughout  the  woods. 

The  Pennsylvania  Blight  Commis- 
sion forbade  the  shipping  of  nursery 
stock,  tried  chemical  sprays,  and  felled 
trees  ahead  of  the  infestation.  But  even 
as  they  were  planning  to  cut  a mile- 
wide swath  across  the  state,  the 
dreaded  orange  cankers  were  found  on 
the  other  side.  The  blight  spread  furi- 
ously—into  Maryland,  Virginia,  on 
down  the  backbone  of  the  Appala- 
chians. The  chestnut,  it  seemed,  was 
doomed.  Over  the  years,  loggers  sal- 
vaged the  dead  trees,  leaving  millions 
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of  slowly  graying  stumps  (I  find  them 
in  my  woods  yet),  a reminder  of  a 
species  gone. 

But  not  quite. 

Charles  Darwin  once  said,  “If  a 
plant  had  a brain,  it  would  be  in  its 
roots.”  And  from  the  underground 
brains  of  chestnuts  — the  rootstocks  of 
trees  sheared  off  by  the  blight  — come 
hopeful  green  afterthoughts.  On  the 
edge  of  my  woods,  chestnut  shoots 
push  up  along  a lane.  They  have 
smooth  greenish  bark,  and  ribbed, 
lance-shaped  leaves  with  small  spines 
on  their  margins.  The  biggest  shoots  — 
saplings,  really  — are  25  feet  tall  and  six 
inches  across  the  trunk.  Some  years, 
they  bear  fruit:  the  mahogany-skinned 
nuts  come  three  to  a prickle-covered 
wrapper,  each  wrapper  borne  on  the 
end  of  a twig  or  limb.  The  nuts  ripen 
and  drop  in  October,  and  although  the 
deer  and  squirrels  get  most  of  them, 
I’ve  gathered  a few  and  found  their 
flavor  delightfully  rich  and  sweet. 

Unfortunately,  the  blight  is  still  with 
us,  and  its  orange  cankers  soon  appear, 
to  girdle  and  kill.  Last  fall  a friend  who 


is  an  instructor  in  plant  pathology 
walked  with  me  along  our  lane.  He  was 
excited,  almost  gleeful,  to  find  classic 
examples  of  chestnut  blight,  and  took 
several  cankers  to  show  his  class.  I was 
less  than  excited  at  the  prospects  of 
losing  my  trees.  But  the  chestnut  is  a 
battler.  When  these  trees  die,  the  roots 
will  try  again. 

Until  recently,  efforts  to  combat  the 
fungus  have  centered  on  plant  breed- 
ing, developing  strains  of  blight-resis- 
tant chestnuts.  But  tree  breeding  is  a 
slow  difficult  process,  and  little  head- 
way has  been  made. 

Europe  Nervous 

As  the  blight  devastated  America’s 
chestnuts,  Europe  watched  nervously. 
In  Italy  and  France  the  European 
chestnut,  Castanea  sativa  (the  Ameri- 
can chestnut  is  Castanea  dentata)  has 
long  been  commercially  grown  to  pro- 
duce nuts.  In  1938,  the  dreaded  blight 
finally  appeared  and  began  blasting 
the  trees.  The  European  chestnuts 
proved  somewhat  more  resistant  to  the 
fungus  than  the  American,  and  fewer 
died.  Then  in  the  1950s  an  Italian  plant 
pathologist  found  a new  strain  of  chest- 
nut blight:  the  canker  of  this  new  form 
was  not  orange,  but  white,  and  it  was 
less  potent  than  the  orange  variety  — 
the  chestnut  trees  could  wall  it  off  be- 
hind layers  of  bark,  and  recover  from 
the  disease.  Scientists  termed  the  new 
blight  strain  “hypovirulent”;  when  in- 
jected into  an  orange  canker,  the  white 
fungus  defused  its  more  potent  coun- 
terpart. 

It  turns  out  that  the  hypovirulent 
European  fungus  will  knock  out  indi- 
vidual cankers  on  American  trees,  but 
it  will  not  spread  to  other  cankers  on 
the  same  tree,  or  to  neighboring  trees, 
as  it  has  done  in  Europe.  Scientists  do 
not  know  why  this  is  so.  Perhaps  the 
surviving  trees  in  America  are  now  too 
isolated,  too  far  apart.  Or,  we  may  lack 
a certain  bird  or  insect  responsible  for 
spreading  the  hypovirulent  fungus. 

One  winter  day  in  1976,  a woman 
cross-country  skiing  near  Rockford, 
Michigan,  noticed  some  blighted 
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chestnuts  that  looked  as  if  they  were 
healing:  although  canker-scarred  and 
twisted,  they  were  fighting  off  the  in- 
fections. And  the  cankers  were  not 
orange,  but  white. 

The  new  fungus  proved  to  be  the 
first  known  hypovirulent  blight  to  have 
developed  naturally  in  North  America. 
When  injected  into  orange  cankers,  it 
causes  the  lesions  to  heal  and  the  tree 
to  recover.  Scientists  comparing  the 


orange  and  the  white  strains  under  the 
electron  microscope  have  found  a dif- 
ference in  the  microscopic  filaments 
(the  growing  parts)  of  the  fungi:  the 
white  strain  has  pockets  of  spherical 
virus-like  particles  absent  in  the  orange 
strain. 

Are  these  particles  the  new  para- 
site—the  one  to  finally  end  the  blight? 

Perhaps,  although  the  virus-laden 
white  blight,  like  the  imported  Euro- 
pean one,  seems  disinclined  to  spread 
quickly  through  the  woods.  Research- 
ers are  studying  the  homegrown  blight: 
in  the  laboratory,  to  understand  why  it 
is  less  virulent  and  how  it  takes  away 
the  orange  canker’s  clout;  and  in  the 
woods,  to  see  if  conditions  can  be  cre- 
ated to  help  this  biological  control 
agent  spread. 

Scattered  Stands  Survive 

In  northwestern  Michigan,  scattered 
stands  of  mature  chestnuts  still  survive. 
Planted  by  settlers  in  the  late  1800s,  the 
trees  lie  several  hundred  miles  beyond 
the  species’  natural  range.  Some  of  the 
trees  have  never  been  blighted;  others, 
apparently  infected  by  hypovirulent 
blight,  are  slowly  recovering.  If  and 
when  science  develops  ways  of  control- 
ling the  blight,  these  Michigan  trees 
may  provide  the  nuts  with  which  we 
will  establish  the  chestnut  in  our  for- 
ests, farms,  and  towns. 

The  Wexford  County  Soil  Conser- 
vation District,  Cadillac,  Michigan, 
sponsors  a program  designed  to  spread 
future  breeding  stock.  Volunteers  col- 
lect chestnuts  each  autumn,  the  nuts 
are  grown  to  seedling  size  in  a federal 
nursery,  and  the  seedlings  are  sold  at 
nominal  cost  to  private  individuals.  Up 
to  15,000  seedlings  are  sold  in  a good 
year.  (For  information  on  how  to  buy 
seedlings,  write  to  the  District  office 
at  3060  West  13th  St.,  Cadillac,  MI 
49601.  Include  a self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  with  39  cents  post- 
age.) 

Trees  can  also  be  grown  from  nuts 
found  locally.  Chestnuts  ripen  and 
drop  to  the  ground  over  a period  of 
several  weeks  in  the  fall.  To  gather 
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them,  you  will  have  to  compete  with 
wildlife;  use  a lawn  rake  to  clear  away 
leaf  litter  hiding  the  nuts.  After  pick- 
ing, the  nuts  must  be  kept  moist,  as 
drying  will  kill  the  germ.  Nuts  can  be 
stored  in  a container  that  “breathes,” 
with  some  moisture-holding  sub- 
stance-peat moss,  paper  toweling  — 
added. 

Like  many  other  seeds,  chestnuts 
will  not  germinate  until  they  have 
passed  through  at  least  two  months  of 
dormancy  at  near-freezing  tempera- 
tures. Store  the  nuts  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  crisper  compartment  of  your 
refrigerator.  For  larger  quantities, 
bury  them  in  moistened  peat  moss,  one 
to  two  feet  down  in  moist,  well- 
drained  soil,  and  cover  the  plot  with 
wire  mesh  to  keep  out  squirrels.  Protect 
the  nuts  from  freezing  by  layering  the 
site  with  straw  or  leaves,  or  by  locating 
it  where  a snowbank  will  provide  insu- 
lation. 

In  the  spring,  plant  the  nuts  in  good 
topsoil,  in  square  paper  cartons  (half- 
gallon milk  cartons  are  excellent) 
placed  on  an  elevated  wire  screen  so 
that  roots  growing  out  of  the  bottom  of 
the  carton  will  be  “air  pruned.”  Re- 
member to  exclude  squirrels.  After  a 
year’s  growth,  the  seedlings  should  be 
transplanted  to  the  wild.  Good  plant- 
ing sites  include  open,  sunny  woods; 
forest  clearings;  and  old  fields,  al- 
though in  fields  you  will  need  to  peri- 
odically trim  back  competing  grasses 
and  weeds.  To  produce  nuts,  a chestnut 
must  be  pollinated  from  another  tree 
(the  pollen  carries  on  the  wind),  so 


The  Wingless  Crow 

The  Wingless  Crow  is  a 200-page 
hardcover  book  made  up  of  thirty- 
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plant  seedlings  in  groups  or  groves. 

As  the  trees  grow,  the  blight  may  at- 
tack them,  like  those  along  the  lane 
near  my  house.  If  it  does,  you  may 
want  to  try  this  technique  suggested  in 
National  Wildlife.  “As  soon  as  a canker 
appears,  give  the  tree  a mud  pack,  as 
follows:  take  soil  from  the  base  of  the 
tree  and  mix  it  with  water  into  a 
cementlike  mud.  Plaster  the  mud  over 
the  entire  canker,  then  cover  it  with 
plastic  and  tape  the  plastic  to  the  tree 
so  the  mud  won’t  dry.  Leave  the  pack  in 
place  for  at  least  two  months  or,  better 
yet,  through  an  entire  growing  season. 
Remoisten  it  as  often  as  necessary.”  It  is 
thought  that  microorganisms  in  the  soil 
inhibit  the  fungus’s  growth. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  American 
chestnut  will  ever  again  dominate  the 
eastern  woods,  but  it  may  be  able  to 
survive  — perhaps  even  to  prosper  — 
with  a little  help.  The  wildlife  would 
welcome  the  chestnut  back.  I would, 
too. 


Cover  Photograph  by  John  Plowman 

Waterfowlers  everywhere  can  probably  relate  to  a Susquehanna  sunrise.  The 
anticipation  one  experiences  as  daybreak  approaches  and  the  ducks  get  rest- 
less is  sure  to  get  the  adrenaline  pumping  in  the  most  diehard  gunners.  Frantic 
efforts  to  get  the  decoys  positioned  just  right,  the  dog  under  control,  and  to  get 
set  up  with  calls,  ready  to  greet  the  day  and  the  birds,  just  enhance  the  excite- 
ment a crisp  fall  day  on  the  Susquehanna  or  any  other  waterway  offers.  Such 
days  don’t  happen  by  accident,  though.  Providing  top  quality  duck  and  goose 
hunting  requires  a lot  of  work.  For  an  example  of  some  work  being  done  on  the 
Susquehanna  by  one  group  of  energetic  enthusiasts,  see  John  Plowman,  Jr.’s 
“Grass  Roots  for  Waterfowl  Works,”  beginning  on  page  22. 
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THIS  SCENE  from  the  early  1950s  illustrates  just  how  much  archery  equipment  has  changed. 
Since  then  recurve  and  compound  bows  have  become  popular,  giving  archers  a choice  in 
the  degree  of  sophistication  they  may  obtain. 


Hunter’s  Choice  . . . 

The  Aow  for  Vou 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


FOR  ALL  practical  purposes,  there 
was  a time  in  the  early  effort  by 
U.S.  archers  to  take  big  game  animals 
when  there  was  only  one  choice  of 
arm  — the  then  “modern”  adaptation 
of  the  ancient  English  longbow.  Then 
came  the  worked  over  revival  of  the 
Asiatic  recurve  bow.  Since  the  late  ’60s, 
we  have  had  the  truly  new  compound 
bow  which  ushered  in  the  first  change 
in  basic  bow  dynamics  since  long  be- 
fore recorded  history. 

The  compound  bow  even  required  a 
change  in  game  laws  before  it  was  legal 
in  this  state  and  many  others. 

It  might  seem  that  each  significant 
improvement  in  performance  would 
eliminate  any  previous  bow  type,  but 
we  know  that  isn’t  so.  All  three  types 
of  bow  are  still  manufactured  because 
there  is  still  a market  and  a use  for 
them. 


Commercial  promotion  of  the  old 
longbow  is  not  to  sell  replicas  for  senti- 
ment’s sake  or  antiques  to  be  hung  on 
the  wall.  It  is  true  that  many  old  bows 
are  retained  for  sentimental  reasons, 
but  the  reason  most  are  not  used  for 
hunting  is  that  the  wood  utilized  in 
their  construction  has  a limited  life. 
For  example,  my  first  hunting  bow,  a 
rawhide-backed  stave  that  was  labored 
over  personally,  inch  by  inch,  does  not 
even  carry  a string  in  fear  that  someone 
might  try  to  draw  it.  A lot  of  sentiment 
rides  with  that  one  because  it  also  took 
my  first  arrow-shot  deer,  and  I don’t 
want  it  accidentally  broken. 

The  original,  and  English-inspired 
longbows,  were  self  bows  — that  is, 
made  of  one  piece  of  wood.  Many  of 
today’s  longbows  are  laminated  com- 
ponents of  more  than  one  type  of 
wood,  with  an  addition  of  special 
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backing  to  strengthen  them  overall. 
Most  are  made  by  small  manufacturers 
to  meet  demands  of  those  who  cling  to, 
or  have  gone  back  to,  the  longbow  for 
hunting.  They  are  rarely  found  on  tar- 
get lines  as  they  simply  cannot  compete 
with  more  modern  bows  despite  fan- 
tastic shooting  done  by  such  as  the  late 
Howard  Hill.  Hill  is  credited  with  the 
first  kill  on  an  elephant  without  the  use 
of  a poisoned  head. 

Hill  has  nothing  good  to  say  about 
the  recurve  bow  in  his  1953  book, 
Hunting  the  Hard  Way,  admitting  he 
could  not  shoot  one  well.  It  was  about 
that  time  that  this  most  beautiful  bow 
of  all  came  into  popularity. 

Working  Recurves 

Early  recurves  could  be  likened  to 
some  flat  bows  of  the  American  In- 
dian, in  that  the  terminal  curves  had 
little  do  to  with  performance.  Later, 
the  recurves  were  accentuated  in  a 
manner  that  permitted  greater  speed 
and  accuracy  than  any  of  their  prede- 
cessors — working  recurves.  Today, 
international  rules  of  target  archery 
(subscribed  to  by  National  Archery 
Association)  permit  only  bows  “with- 
out mechanical  assistance  or  support” 
and  have  brought  the  recurve  to  its 
highest  level  of  accuracy.  During  the 
years  the  recurve  grew  in  popularity,  it 
became  the  mainstay  of  hunters  across 
the  country.  Interestingly,  it  took  a 
number  of  years  before  manufacturers 
were  willing  to  offer  bows  in  camou- 
flage colors  because  they  said  archers 
wouldn’t  buy  them  if  the  beautiful  and 
often  exotic  woods  used  in  the  riser  sec- 
tions were  covered  with  paint.  Today 
one  must  look  close  to  find  them  on  the 
rack. 

In  1967,  H.  W.  Allen  came  out  with 
the  compound  bow.  Slow  to  win  accep- 


RECURVE  BOWS  became  popular  among 
hunters  and  competitive  shooters  in  the  late 
1950s  and  early  ’60s.  They  were  the  mainstay 
of  hunters  until  the  development  of  the  com- 
pound. 


tance,  this  ugly  but  efficient  departure 
from  the  conventional  bow  was  soon 
gobbling  up  95  percent  of  all  bow  sales. 
Its  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  hands  of  a 
knowledgeable  archer  greatly  in- 
creased chances  of  scoring  on  big 
game.  Originally  a complicated  mass 
of  cables  and  pulleys,  the  bow  finally 
evolved  into  a standard,  two- wheeled, 
double-cabled  instrument  that  outshot 
any  earlier  design  at  equal  draw 
weights.  To  increase  its  capability  even 
further,  variations  of  the  original  com- 
pound, the  cam  bow  (abandoned  be- 
cause it  was  too  expensive  to  produce), 
came  on  scene.  To  this  has  been  added 
the  overdraw  device. 

So,  today,  there  is  a choice. 

Regression  by  some  archers  from  the 
marked  efficiency  of  the  compound 
type  bow  to  the  older  arms  seems  enig- 
matic. But  we  should  remember  that 
many  archers  choose  the  bow  over  the 
gun  for  hunting  to  make  the  sport  a 
greater  challenge.  Perhaps  the  chal- 
lenge was  over- accommodated  by  the 
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THE  COMPOUND  bow  didn’t  receive  immedi- 
ate acceptance,  but  as  its  design  was  refined 
and  its  attributes  became  better  known,  it 
soon  made  up  95  percent  of  all  bow  sales. 


increased  efficiency  of  the  cable  and 
wheel  contraptions,  for  compound 
bows  have  become  so  mechanized  that 
some  of  the  personal  physical  inter- 
action with  the  arms  has  disappeared 
among  the  wheels  and  cables.  This 
is  not  the  full  story.  Development  of 
sights,  clickers,  peepholes  in  the  string, 
draw  checks  and  assorted  other  assists 
have  augmented  the  built-in  efficiency 
of  compound  bows  to  a point  that  chal- 
lenges the  original  “challenge.”  This 
integration  of  modern  technology  has 
sent  many  hunters  back  to  the  various 
configurations  of  the  old  stick  and 
string  concept. 

This  isn’t  because  compound  bow 
users  are  not  successful.  True,  capabil- 
ity of  the  arm  itself  has  taken  great 
strides  past  that  of  the  earlier  and  more 
simple  bows,  but  the  woodsmanship 
and  emotional  stability  required  for 
hunting  have  not  changed  a penny’s 
worth.  The  same  hunters  continue  to 
score,  for  the  most  part,  regardless  of 
the  chosen  archery  arm.  Yet  there  is 
no  argument  that  an  archer  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  assists  in  bows, 
arrows  and  tackle,  coupled  with  the 


ability  to  use  them  properly,  is  way 
ahead  of  the  game.  Add  to  this  modern 
camouflage  clothing,  treestands,  deer 
calls  and  scents,  and  the  chance  to  am- 
bush a buck  is  almost  reduced  to  target 
shooting. 

The  “almost,”  fortunately,  covers  a 
large  area  between  success  and  failure. 
It  is  what  sometimes  makes  grown 
hunters  weep,  pray,  swear  and  other- 
wise exhibit  emotional  tantrums  incon- 
sistent with  the  time  and  place  for  such 
personal  outpourings. 

In  my  personal  experience,  having 
taken  deer  and  other  big  game  with  all 
three  archery  arms,  I had  the  best  over- 
all ratio  of  success  with  the  recurve. 
True,  it  was  used  more  years  than 
either  of  the  others,  but  I attribute  the 
better  results  to  a need  to  get  closer  to 
the  game.  There  was  less  chance  to  miss 
seeing  indistinct  limbs  and  twigs  in  the 
arrow’s  flight  path,  less  consideration 
needed  for  higher  or  lower  elevations, 
greater  concentration  required  to  com- 
pensate for  marginal  effectiveness  of 
equipment,  more  dependence  upon  in- 
stinctive draw  and  release. 

I have  no  doubt  that  the  compound  I 
carry  today  can  outshoot  any  longbow 
or  recurve  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is 
currently  expert  with  all  three.  It  is  my 
crutch  to  accommodate  less  strength  of 
arm,  to  reduce  muscular  pains  that 
eventually  afflict  most  who  shoot 
almost  enough,  to  compensate  for  vi- 
sion less  keen  (two  sight  pins)  and  to  be 
aware  of  what  the  majority  of  bow 
hunters  experience  today  for  firsthand 
reporting  here. 

Recurve  for  Small  Game 

Nevertheless,  I still  utilize  a recurve 
bow  for  small  game  hunting.  Rabbits, 
usually  running  and  the  primary  tar- 
get, seldom  permit  the  time  to  draw  a 
compound  and  instinctively  lead  the 
moving  cottontail.  Trying  to  use  a sight 
would  provide  more  frustration  than 
help.  Admittedly,  the  outcome  of  such 
shots  is  largely  dependent  upon  luck, 
but  a recurve  ups  the  odds. 

Those  who  have  never  given  up,  or 
go  back  to,  the  bow  with  which  they 
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first  learned  to  hant,  have  my  utmost 
respect.  True,  they  reduce  their 
chances  of  success.  But  perhaps  they 
would  be  less  effective  with  a bow  that 
is  not  in  complete  harmony  with  their 
minds  and  muscles. 

If  there  is  inconsistency  here  in  the 
repeated  recommendation  that  first 
consideration  should  be  for  the  animal 
we  hunt,  it  is  minimal.  Increased 
knowledge,  better  arrows  and  broad- 
heads,  more  efficient  bows,  sights  and 
scents  and  other  assists  make  today’s 
longbow  or  recurve  archer  a much 
more  formidable  hunter  than  when 
our  first  archery  season  opened  in  1951. 
The  longbow  has  been  substantially 
improved.  The  recurve  is  still,  in  effect, 


the  required  bow  for  the  Olympics, 
National  and  World  Archery  Tourna- 
ments. Longbows  are  permitted  but 
are  not  competitive. 

Consequently,  trying  to  evaluate  the 
probable  performance  of  any  individ- 
ual archer  on  the  hunting  scene  by  the 
bow  that  he  chooses  to  utilize,  would 
be  a moot  observation  at  best.  Some 
shooting  truly  primitive  equipment 
can  outhunt  and  outshoot  others  who 
carry  the  most  sophisticated  bows  and 
aids  available.  This  reflects  only  upon 
the  individual  who  has  not  mastered 
hunting  techniques  and  the  excellent 
equipment  available  to  him. 

Most  importantly,  today  we  all  have 
a choice. 


SEETHE  BAY 


That’s  been  our  cry  since  the  begin- 
ning. Won’t  you  help? 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  is  in  serious 
trouble.  Toxic  chemicals,  poorly 
treated  sewage,  pesticides,  and  fertil- 
izers are  taking  their  toll.  In  many 
areas,  fish,  crabs,  and  oysters  can  no 
longer  live  because  of  a severe  lack  of 
oxygen  in  the  water.  We  must  take 
immediate  action.  We  can’t  stand  by 
and  do  nothing  and  expect  the  Bay  to 
survive  much  longer. 

You  can  help  by  becoming  a mem- 
ber of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation, 
a private  non-profit  organization  that 
works  to  save  the  Bay  through  legal, 
scientific,  educational,  and  land  pro- 
tection programs.  As  a member,  you 
will  receive  bimonthly  CBF  publica- 
tions, a SAVE  THE  BAY  bumper 
sticker,  and  a 20%  discount  on  all 
membership  field  trips. 

You  can  make  the  difference; 
send  your  $20.00  tax  deductible 
contribution  today  to:  Save  The  Bay, 
Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation, 

412  North  2nd  Street,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania  17101. 


October’s  Shotgun 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


WEIGHT,  LENGTH,  balance,  dimensions  and 
chokes  are  among  the  factors  hunters 
should  consider  when  selecting  a gun  for 
the  grouse  coverts. 


I ENTERED  a favorite  grouse  covert 

with  the  air  of  a man  who  could 
not  be  defeated.  I had  confidence  and 
a new  Ruger  Red  Label  over-under.  It 
would  be  simple:  two  grouse  with  two 
shots.  It  was  cut  in  stone. 

Jim  Peightal  had  shortened  the  stock 
to  my  13I * 3/8-inch  requirement.  Even 
though  this  was  my  first  grouse  hunt 
with  the  new  20-gauge,  it  fit  like  a 
well-worn  boot.  After  getting  it  back 
from  Jim,  I had  tossed  it  to  my  shoulder 
a hundred  times,  dropping  scores  of 


imaginary  grouse  in  the  thickest  cov- 
ers. It  would  be  impossible  to  miss,  or 
so  I thought. 

A half-hour  ran  off  the  clock  while  I 
pushed  through  grapevine  entangle- 
ments and  fallen  treetops  with  the  Red 
Label  in  a ready  position.  Every 
thought  in  my  mind  and  fiber  in  my 
body  was  concentrated  on  grouse,  and 
that’s  the  way  it  has  to  be  to  qualify  as  a 
grouse  hunter. 

When  I came  into  a small  clearing 
filled  with  yellow  grass  and  a few  rot- 
ting stumps,  I relaxed  and  placed  the 
over-under  on  a stump.  It  was  time  for 
an  apple,  but  my  teeth  had  barely  sunk 
into  the  Ida  Red  when  a grouse  ex- 
ploded twenty  feet  in  front  of  me  and 
flew  over  my  head  into  the  woods.  I 
grabbed  the' shotgun,  spun,  and  fired. 
The  bird  was  in  thick  cover  when  my 
second  shot  caught  up  with  it  and  re- 
stored my  faith. 

A second  bird  flushed  and  sailed 
across  the  clearing  as  I watched  with 
an  empty  shotgun.  I flushed  it  again 
but  missed  when  the  bird  made  an 
oblique  movement  that  put  my  shot 
charge  well  behind  it.  I doggedly  fol- 
lowed my  quarry  but  was  nearly 
caught  off-guard  when  it  flushed 
straight  up  behind  a large  oak  about 
25  yards  away.  Flipping  the  selector  to 
the  modified  barrel,  I sent  a 3-inch 
Magnum  load  of  7 V2  shot  through  the 
maze  of  limbs  and  leaves  and  the  bird 
tumbled. 

It  had  been  a rewarding  hunt.  I 
hadn’t  done  too  well  from  a shooting 
standpoint  but,  in  all  fairness,  the  two 
misses  were  not  the  fault  of  the  Ruger. 
Misses  are  an  inevitable  part  of  grouse 
hunting.  Any  experienced  hunter  will 
agree  with  that.  My  success  was  partly 
due  to  the  fact  I had  obeyed  two  cardi- 
nal rules  of  grouse  hunting:  always  fol- 
low a bird,  for  reflushes  are  common 
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and  an  integral  part  of  good  grouse 
hunting,  and  shoot  through  the  thick- 
est cover  at  any  bird  within  range,  as 
some  shot  will  often  get  through  gaps 
not  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

On  that  particular  hunt  a few  years 
ago,  my  exuberance  was  due  in  part  to 
the  feel  of  the  new  shotgun.  It  was 
bored  improved  cylinder  and  modi- 
fied, which  meant  I wasn’t  overchoked 
for  the  short  range  shooting  so  common 
in  grouse  coverts.  The  top  safety  also 
serves  as  the  barrel  selector,  which  al- 
lowed me  to  make  an  instant  selection 
for  the  modified  barrel.  Other  impor- 
tant features  are  the  rebounding  ham- 
mers and  hammer  interrupter,  which 
helps  protect  against  accidental  dis- 
charge when  the  hammers  are  cocked 
and  the  safety  is  engaged.  With  the 
safety  off,  the  hammer  interrupter  is 
lifted  clear  of  the  hammers  only  by  a 
deliberate  pull  of  the  single  trigger.  A 
deliberate,  complete  release  of  the  trig- 
ger is  necessary  to  set  it  for  firing  the 
second  shot.  To  me,  the  Red  Label  had 
grouse  hunting  written  all  over  it. 

The  grouse  shotgun  is  one  of  the 
most  controversial  subjects  in  the  small 
game  hunting  realm.  Millions  of  words 
have  been  written  on  the  “right”  shot- 
gun for  old  Bonasa  umbellus.  Opinions 
and  arguments  are  varied  and  heated. 
By  now,  all  the  dust  should  have  set- 
tled, but  that’s  not  the  case;  there  is  as 
much  confusion  today  as  in  the  gaslight 
era. 

Extremes  Easy 

It’s  easy  to  go  to  extremes  in  selecting 
a grouse  outfit.  The  hunter  who  in- 
vested heavily  in  a good  dog  will  un- 
doubtedly invest  just  as  heavily  in  a 
shotgun.  I’m  not  putting  up  an  argu- 
ment against  this  philosophy.  To  each 
his  own.  But,  after  more  than  50  years 
of  shotgunning,  I don’t  feel  it’s  neces- 
sary to  go  the  custom  route  or  sink  a 
thousand  dollars  or  more  into  a grouse 
outfit.  However,  it  definitely  will  re- 
quire more  than  just  a run-of-the-mill 
scattergun  to  become  a specialist. 

The  grouse  outfit  has  certain  requi- 
sites that  differ  somewhat  from  those  of 


the  conventional  scattergun.  Weight  is 
the  first  factor  to  consider.  The  grouse 
gun  should  be  light  in  weight,  and  not 
just  to  make  it  easy  to  swing.  Grouse 
hunters  travel  miles  through  rough  and 
thick  terrain.  An  8-pound  shotgun  be- 
comes a burden  after  three  or  four 
hours  of  steady  tramping. 


DOUBLES,  both  side-by-sides  and  over- 
unders,  such  as  the  Ruger  Red  Label,  above, 
have  long  been  considered  ideal  grouse  guns 
because  of  their  light  weight  and  immediate 
choice  of  chokes. 

Length  is  another  important  consid- 
eration. Two  extra  inches  of  barrel 
length  will  be  noticeable  in  thick  cover. 
I favor  the  compact  outfit.  I’m  fortu- 
nate to  have  a Model  280  SKB  side-by- 
side  with  both  25- inch  barrels  bored 
improved  cylinder.  After  I had  the 
stock  cut  to  my  length,  its  overall  meas- 
urement was  40  Vi  inches  and  total 
empty  weight  was  a mite  over  6 
pounds.  That’s  a far  cry  from  many 
doubles  with  28-inch  tubes  that  run 
over  8 pounds.  It’s  true  that  weight  re- 
duces recoil  to  a great  extent,  but  how 
many  grouse  hunters  fire  more  than 
one  or  two  boxes  of  ammo  a season? 
That’s  not  enough  shooting  to  make 
one  concerned  about  recoil.  Extra 
pounds  are  wearying  enough,  but  since 
grouse  hunters  usually  carry  a shotgun 
in  the  ready  position,  any  unnecessary 
weight  will  wear  down  the  hunter  even 
more. 

We  have  a tendency  to  think  of  the 
lightweight  shotgun  as  “fast,”  but  this  is 
not  the  whole  matter.  A shotgun  that 
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PROPER  FIT  should  be  considered  by  more 
hunters  who  want  to  improve  their  success. 
Here,  custom  stockmaker  Jim  Peightal,  Ern- 
est, shows  Lewis  where  cut  will  be  made  to 
give  the  133/a-inch  length  Lewis  prefers. 

comes  up  quickly  in  one  fluid  motion 
and  settles  into  the  shoulder  pocket 
without  bouncing  is  the  “balanced” 
outfit.  There  is  a difference,  believe 
me. 

A fast-handling  shotgun  has  its 
weight  essentially  centered  between 
the  hands,  with  perhaps  just  a trace  of 
muzzle  heaviness.  Coming  right  down 
to  hard  facts,  balance  — or  I should  say 
proper  balance  — is  what  a fast-point- 
ing shotgun  is  all  about. 

In  past  columns,  I have  explained 
about  the  “fit”  of  the  shotgun,  and  it’s 
true  that  stock  dimensions  should  fit 
the  hunter.  Most  stock  lengths  out  of 
the  box  run  14  inches  or  more  from  the 
face  of  the  trigger  to  the  rear  of  the 
recoil  pad.  I think  I am  on  solid  ice 
saying  most  upland  hunters  use  stocks 
that  are  too  long  for  them.  I mentioned 
earlier  about  cutting  several  down  to 
my  desired  length  of  13 Vs -inches.  Why 
the  odd  size?  Because  it’s  right  for  me. 
In  stock  length  fit,  an  extra  half-inch 


can  make  a significant  and  perhaps 
critical  difference  in  heavy  grouse 
cover. 

Barrel  length  also  gets  too  little  at- 
tention. I won’t  argue  the  point  that  a 
28-inch  barrel  helps  balance  a long- 
stocked  shotgun  favored  by  a tall  man, 
but  the  grouse  buff  usually  will  benefit 
from  a 26-inch  barrel. 

Old  Myth 

The  old  myth  that  long  barrels  shoot 
farther  than  short  ones  sways  the  think- 
ing of  many  hunters.  Too  many  think 
only  in  terms  of  long  range  shooting, 
but  that  isn’t  the  norm  in  grouse  cov- 
erts. Distances  here  seldom  stretch  be- 
yond 35  yards,  and  most  shooting  is 
done  'veil  below  that  figure.  So,  why 
all  the  emphasis  on  getting  a long  range 
shotgun? 

It’s  ballistically  true  that  long  bar- 
rels don’t  shoot  any  farther  than  short 
barrels.  In  modern  shotshells,  all  the 
powder  is  consumed  before  the  shot 
charge  is  20  inches  down  the  bore. 
From  that  point  on,  the  shot  charge  is 
really  being  slowed  down  by  friction. 
The  longer  the  barrel,  the  more  fric- 
tion the  shot  charge  is  subjected  to.  In- 
stead of  increasing  velocity  as  so  many 
hunters  still  believe,  long  barrels  actu- 
ally decrease  velocity  a bit. 

The  desire  for  power  and  distance 
induces  a vast  segment  of  grouse 
hunters  to  use  full  choke  outfits.  An 
acquaintance  used  a Model  12  Win- 
chester 30-inch  full  choke  barrel  for 
three  years  in  top  grouse  country.  He 
believed  implicitly  he  had  a super 
grouse  outfit,  but  his  score  was  any- 
thing but  impressive.  Finally,  he  came 
to  his  senses  and  installed  a 26-inch  im- 
proved cylinder  barrel.  He  later  told 
me  it  made  him  look  like  an  expert. 
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Choke  is  another  misunderstood 
aspect  of  hunting.  Tight  chokes  were  in 
vogue  in  the  gaslight  era  when  game 
was  plentiful  and  grouse  hunting  was 
done  in  thin  stands  of  scrub  oak  and 
open  woodlots.  There  was  also  another 
major  difference.  Back  then,  many 
hunters  had  time  on  their  hands  during 
hunting  season.  There  was  no  rush  or 
necessity  to  crowd  a day  or  two  of 
hunting  into  a tight  vacation  schedule. 
When  I began  to  hunt  in  the  mid- 
1980s,  I picked  my  shots,  and  most  of 
them  were  in  the  open. 

Hunting  methods  have  changed 
drastically.  There  is  not  as  much  game 
now  and  thousands  of  small  farms  with 
their  tiny  woodlots  and  wide  fencerows 
have  disappeared.  There  are  few  open 
woodlands,  and  long  range  shooting 
has  been  replaced  with  25-yards  shots 
in  thick  cover.  It’s  a different  ball  game 
today. 

20-Gauge  Advocate 

I have  been  a 20-gauge  advocate  for 
close  to  50  years,  but  a lightweight  12- 
gauge  with  an  improved  cylinder  bar- 
rel has  the  edge  in  grouse  hunting.  Its 
heavier  shotcharge  gives  it  superiority. 
While  number  6 shot  has  been  a favor- 
ite for  small  game  over  the  decades, 
7V2  is  a much  wiser  choice  for  grouse. 
It’s  a matter  of  looking  at  the  numbers. 

I have  never  taken  a survey,  but  it’s 
safe  to  assume  most  grouse  fans  stick 
with  the  lVa -ounce  load  of  shot.  With 
number  6 shot,  this  gives  roughly  252 
pellets.  There  are  approximately  390 
pellets  in  l Vs  ounces  of  7 Vi.  That’s 
about  50  percent  more  pellets,  which 
certainly  tightens  up  the  pattern. 
There  will  be  fewer  gaps,  and,  more 
importantly,  there  will  be  more  hits  on 
the  bird. 

Don’t  expect  miracles  at  first,  no 
matter  what  shotgun  is  used.  Grouse 
hunters  mature  over  the  seasons.  Best 
advice  is  to  start  well  down  on  the  lad- 
der with  an  inexpensive  outfit  and 
gradually  work  up.  Experience  will  be 
your  best  teacher.  The  two-barrel  shot- 
gun normally  has  two  choke  constric- 
tions, and  this  can’t  be  overlooked.  It 


THE  8-pound  441/2-inch  Central  Arms  12- 
gauge,  right,  was  a popular  grouse  gun  in  its 
day,  but  the  6-pound  40Vfe-inch  SKB  is  more 
typical  of  what’s  found  in  grouse  coverts 
these  days. 

was  the  paramount  reason  the  side-by- 
side  and  over-under  reigned  supreme 
in  grouse  coverts.  Now  that  Remington 
and  other  manufacturers  are  offering 
screw-in  choke  tubes  the  picture  has 
changed  and  the  autoloader  and  pump 
are  becoming  strong  competitors. 

There  are  no  hard  and  fast  answers. 
Grouse  hunting  in  its  purest  sense  is 
vastly  different  from  other  types  of 
small  game  hunting.  To  become  profi- 
cient, the  hunter  must  concentrate  on 
grouse  and  nothing  but  grouse.  The 
shotgun  must  fit  the  hunter  physically 
and  psychologically. 

Grouse  hunting  can  be  done  in  a 
generalized  way,  but  successful  hunters 
will  always  specialize  not  only  in  their 
approach  but  also  in  the  shotguns  used. 
It  almost  has  to  be  that  way. 

Matching  shooting  skills  against  the 
roaring  wings  of  Bonasa  umbellus  is 
challenging  and  requires  the  best  from 
the  hunter  and  his  shotgun. 
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Searchers  found  only  167  singing 
male  Kirtland’s  warblers  this  year,  the 
lowest  tally  since  censuses  began  in 
1951.  The  future  of  the  endangered  bird 
looks  bright,  though,  because  in  the 
next  several  years  thousands  of  acres  of 
new  nesting  habitat  will  become  avail- 
able when  stands  of  jackpines  planted 
8 to  10  years  ago  develop  into  the  type 
of  habitat  the  birds  need  for  nesting. 
Additionally,  federal  researchers  plan  to 
place  small  transmitters  on  some  of  the 
birds  this  year  so  more  can  be  learned 
about  their  movements. 


For  failing  to  properly  identify  his  tar- 
get (shooting  a cow  elk  in  mistake  for  a 
deer)  an  Arkansas  man  was  fined 
$4000,  lost  his  hunting  privileges  for  a 
year,  and  was  ordered  to  pay  the  first 
restitution  order  ever  imposed  in  the 
state  for  a wildlife  violation.  All  but 
$1000  of  the  fine  was  suspended,  but 
the  violator  did  pay  another  $1 000  to  the 
Game  and  Fish  Commission  as  reim- 
bursement for  the  costs  of  trapping  and 
transporting  elk  associated  with  the 
state’s  restoration  program. 


According  to  a cooperative  four- 
year  study  in  Missouri,  it’s  been  esti- 
mated that  an  annual  soil  loss  of  15 
tons  per  acre  will  reduce  corn  yields 
from  112  bushels  per  acre  to  91  bush- 
els in  32  years  and  to  67  bushels  in 
64  years.  By  reducing  soil  losses  to 
only  5 tons  per  acre,  it  would  take  96 
years  for  yields  to  drop  to  91  bushels 
and  192  years  to  reduce  yields  to  67 
bushels. 


The  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Com- 
mission has  launched  a new  program  to 
provide  public  hunting  areas  in  the  state 
(less  than  10  percent  of  Texas  is  open  to 
public  hunting).  For  a $35  annual  fee, 
people  may  hunt  on  private  lands  en- 
rolled in  the  state’s  access  program.  Ex- 
cept for  administrative  costs,  the  mon- 
ies raised  from  the  fees  with  be  paid  to 
the  cooperating  landowners  according 
to  the  number  of  hunter-days  spent  on 
their  properties. 

A litter  of  six  black-footed  ferrets  was 
born  at  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish 
Department’s  captive  breeding  facility 
last  June,  marking  the  first  successful 
attempt  at  breeding  the  animals  in  cap- 
tivity. The  black-footed  ferret  is  consid- 
ered the  rarest  mammal  in  the  world; 
the  only  ones  known  to  exist  are  all  at 
the  Wyoming  facility.  Researchers  are 
optimistic  that  their  captive  breeding 
program  will  eventually  enable  them  to 
release  ferrets  back  into  the  wild. 


To  complement  the  habitat  work 
being  done  to  help  Kirtland’s  war- 
blers, researchers  have  begun  exper- 
imenting with  a trap  and  transfer  pro- 
gram. As  reported  in  Bird  Watcher’s 
Digest,  over  30  Nashville  warblers 
were  captured  from  the  same  area  in 
Michigan  where  Kirtland’s  nest,  and 
then  released  in  a similar  but  unoccu- 
pied area.  If  the  technique  proves 
successful  with  the  Nashville’s  war- 
bler—as  it  has  with  game  birds 
throughout  the  country  — it  will  be 
considered  for  use  on  the  endan- 
gered Kirtland’s. 


Last  spring,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
20th  century,  ruffed  grouse  are  known 
to  have  successfully  nested  in  Arkan- 
sas. A hen  with  at  least  six  chicks  was 
found  in  an  area  where  90  grouse  had 
been  stocked  in  1981  and  1982.  In  an- 
other area,  near  where  100  grouse  had 
been  released  in  1985,  a nest  was 
found,  but  the  eggs  apparently  had 
been  taken  by  a predator.  Biologists 
associated  with  the  trap  and  transfer 
program  were  excited  with  these  find- 
ings because  they  indicate  their  re- 
leased birds  are  thriving  and  expanding 
their  range. 
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This  is  the  sixth  in  the  Game  Commission’s  annual 
series  of  embroidered  patches  and  decals  made 
available  through  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program.  The  sale  of  these  and  other  selected 
items  provides  funds  used  specifically  for  nongame 
research  and  management  projects.  Bald  eagles,  eastern 
bluebirds,  ospreys  and  others  are  some  of  the  species 
being  helped  in  Pennsylvania,  thanks  to  those  persons 
who  support  this  program.  This  year’s  elk  patch 
is  priced  at  $3,  the  decal  at  $1,  delivered.  Make 
check  or  money  order  payable  to:  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION,  Dept.  AR,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1567. 


Voluntary  Waterfowl  Stamp  No.  5 

Pennsylvania’s  1987  waterfowl  management  stamp,  a pair  of 
pintails,  created  by  New  Jersey  artist  Robert  Leslie,  is  the  fifth 
“duck " stamp  offered  by  the  Game  Commission.  Funds  derived 
from  stamp  sales  are  used  for  wetland  acquisition,  habitat 
development,  and  waterfowl  related  education.  Stamps  cost 
$5.50  each.  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four,  and  $55  for  a full 
sheet  of  ten,  delivered.  1985  and  1986  stamps  are  still  available, 
at  these  same  prices.  For  additional  savings,  the  cost  for  five  or 
more  ten-stamp  sheets,  in  any  combination  of  years,  is  $40  per 
sheet.  The  1985  stamps  will  be  available  through  December  31, 
1987.  at  which  time  all  remaining  supplies  will  be  destroyed. 

Stamps  are  available  at  the  Game  Commission’s  Harrisburg 
office,  regional  offices,  the  Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  areas,  and  at  participating  hunting 
license  issuing  agents  and  stamp  dealers.  Signed  and  numbered 
fine  art  prints  of  this  design  are  available  from  art  dealers  and 
galleries  nationwide. 
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Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to: 

Birds  of  Pennsylvania:  Natural  History  and  Con- 
servation, a completely  new  book  by  Jim  and  Lillian  PENNSYLVANIA 

Wakeley,  includes  the  most  up-to-date  infor-  GAME  COMMISSION 

mation  on  bird  biology  and  behavior,  and  the  Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
kinds  of  birds  commonly  found  in  the  state,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

arranged  according  to  the  type  of  habitat  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  seen.  This  214-page 
hardcover  book,  supplemented  with  40  full- 
color  pages  featuring  the  Game  Commission’s  popu- 
lar bird  charts  and  previous  GAME  NEWS 
covers,  is  being  sold  for  $10,  delivered. 
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2001  Elmerton  — A New  Home 

Home  at  last.  A couple  of  weeks  ago,  mid- October,  we  finally  assumed  occu- 
pancy of  our  new  headquarters  complex.  The  three-day  move  culminated  a 
project  that  began  in  1970,  when  the  Legislature  deeded  to  the  agency  a 16-acre 
tract  north  of  Harrisburg  for  a headquarters  site. 

There  were  no  definite  plans  for  a building  at  that  time,  but  the  need  for  one 
became  critical  when  it  was  learned  office  and  warehouse  space  for  the  Game 
Commission  were  not  included  in  renovations  to  the  capitol  complex  downtown. 

Annual  rents  exceeding  $300,000  suddenly  became  a reality  in  1979  when  we 
moved  to  8000  Derry  Street,  about  eight  miles  outside  of  town.  Those  fees  were 
hard  enough  to  justify,  but  coupled  with  the  costs  necessary  to  maintain  and 
bring  the  agency’s  67-year-old  training  school  up  to  modern  building  code  regu- 
lations, they  made  building  a new  complex  an  economic  necessity  and  a top 
priority. 

Thanks  to  diligent  efforts  by  Commissioners  and  understanding  legislators, 
approval  for  our  $4.9  million  facility  was  granted  in  1983.  Working  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  General  Services,  and  then  with  the  architectural 
firm  of  Curtis-Cox-Kennerly,  Philadelphia,  blueprints  incorporating  all  our 
needs  were  developed.  Groundbreaking  ceremonies  in  August  1986  launched  the 
construction  phase  of  the  project.  Construction,  coordinated  by  Ritter  Brothers 
of  Harrisburg,  proceeded  smoothly  and  was  completed  right  on  schedule,  and 
without  any  cost  overruns,  thirteen  months  later. 

Situated  north  of  Harrisburg,  on  Elmerton  Avenue,  a couple  of  miles  east  of  the 
Farm  Show  Building,  the  new  Game  Commission  building  is  drawing  high 
acclaim  for  the  way  it  esthetically  blends  into  the  surrounding  grounds.  Even 
before  the  building  was  completed  it  received  the  State  Art  Commission’s  1986 
Award  for  Excellence. 

The  use  of  skylights  and  indirect  lighting  creates  an  open  atmosphere  inside, 
making  the  building  seem  more  spacious  than  even  its  65,000  square  feet  suggests. 
The  new  building  houses  administrative  offices  and  a warehouse,  replacing 
facilities  the  agency  has  been  renting  for  eight  years.  It  has  a library  and  a 160- 
seat  auditorium,  each  of  which  will  increase  our  capabilities  to  conduct  both 
public  and  inhouse  programs.  The  building  also  houses  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation.  The  school  includes  classrooms,  living  quarters  for  30  trainees,  a 
cafeteria  and  a gymnasium. 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  building  are  being  developed  to  promote  conser- 
vation and  environmental  education.  A nature  trail  bordered  by  many  trees  and 
shrubs  winds  around  behind  the  building.  A wide  swath  containing  the  Game 
Commission’s  food  plot  mix  was  planted  so  visitors  can  actually  see  how  wildlife 
benefits  from  this  specially  formulated  mix  throughout  the  year.  Other  demon- 
stration areas  where  the  public  can  see  soil  conservation  techniques,  backyard 
wildlife  habitat  projects  and  a host  of  other  environmental  land  use  practices  are 
being  planned. 

The  Game  Commission  has  a new  home.  It’s  one  the  agency  takes  pride  in  and 
it’s  one  sportsmen  and  others  will  undoubtedly  come  to  take  pride  in,  too.  The 
new  facility  will  save  sportsmen  literally  millions  of  dollars  over  the  years.  Just  as 
importantly,  it  will  enable  the  Game  Commission  to  more  efficiently  implement 
and  direct  the  activities  needed  to  protect  and  manage  our  state’s  wildlife  re- 
sources. — Bob  Mitchell 


A BIG  GRAY  darted  across  the  old  logging  road,  scooted  up  a big  tree,  and  disappeared  in  a 
den  before  I could  raise  my  gun.  A second  one  wasn’t  as  lucky. 


MUSIC  TO  MY  EARS 

By  Marcus  Schneck 


BIG  GRAY  darted  across  the  old 
logging  road,  scooted  up  a big 
tree,  and  disappeared  in  a den  before  I 
could  raise  the  12-gauge  from  the  crook 
of  my  arm.  A second  one,  spooked  from 
nearly  the  same  spot,  tried  the  same 
route  but  was  met  by  a blast  of  Number 
6s. 

Bits  of  bark  showering  onto  the  for- 
est floor  drew  my  attention  to  another 
as  he  clawed  his  way  up  an  old  oak  off 
to  my  right.  A second  blast  from  the 
shotgun  dropped  him  to  the  ground. 

I'm  the  first  to  admit  that  jump- 
shooting accounts  for  a good  number 
of  gray  squirrels  every  year.  This  epi- 
sode of  a fall  day  on  the  side  of  Head 
Mountain  in  Schuylkill  County  was 


one  of  many  that  have  made  me  a be- 
liever in  this  technique. 

I'd  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a 
majority  of  the  annual  harvest  is  prob- 
ably taken  by  hunters  walking  slowly 
along  forest  trails  or  along  woodland 
edges  in  hopes  of  surprising  their 
quarry. 

Dedicated  Minority 

That  statement,  however,  needs  to 
be  qualified.  Stalking  accounts  for 
such  a high  percentage  of  the  harvest 
only  because  of  the  large  number  of 
hunters  who  use  this  method.  There's 
a small  but  dedicated  minority  who 
have  learned  that  sitting  is  the  more 
productive  method. 
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Knowing  that  waiting  for  bushytails 
to  come  to  you  is  the  best  technique 
and  actually  practicing  it  are  two  dif- 
ferent things.  Squirrels  can  try  the  pa- 
tience of  a statue,  and  the  hunter  who 
moves  from  his  spot  too  quickly  is  play- 
ing right  into  their  paws. 

No  Sitting 

I call  it  sitting  for  squirrels,  but  the 
method  involves  no  sitting  whatsoever. 
I slowly  work  my  way  along  the  side  of 
a ridge  or  through  a valley  until  I find  a 
likely  looking  spot,  one  containing  an 
abundance  of  den  trees  or  leaf  nests  in 
combination  with  plenty  of  mast  and 
signs  that  squirrels  have  been  cutting 
the  nuts. 

Once  such  a spot  is  located,  I clear 
the  twigs  and  leaves  away  from  the 
base  of  a tree,  leaving  a circle  of  bare 
forest  soil  as  a soft  silent  place  to  stand. 
I then  stand  with  my  back  to  the  tree 
and  listen.  Noise  has  to  be  the  squirrel’s 
greatest  enemy. 

Sure,  you  have  to  see  one  before  you 
can  shoot,  but  the  leaves,  tangles,  rocks 


and  other  debris  carpeting  the  forest 
floor  will  almost  always  signal  the 
movement  of  any  creature  before  it 
comes  into  view. 

An  approaching  squirrel,  with  its 
rustle-rustle-stop,  rustle-rustle-stop 
way  of  working  over  the  ground, 
broadcasts  its  arrival  through  the  forest 
like  a train  whistle  on  the  night  before 
a storm.  The  sound  of  an  oncoming 
squirrel  is  enough  to  warm  cold  ex- 
tremities with  anticipation,  even  on 
those  bitter  late  season  days. 

That  same  sound  can  bring  frustra- 
tion, though,  when  there's  no  apparent 
pattern  to  it  or,  worse  still,  when  it 
sounds  like  the  squirrel’s  moving  far- 
ther away.  It’s  when  this  happens  that 
the  true  squirrel-sitter  separates  him- 
self from  those  who  can’t  resist  stalking 
off  in  pursuit.  How  they  hope  to  sneak 
up  on  such  an  alert  animal,  over  the 
same  terrain  that  signaled  the  critter’s 
presence  in  the  first  place,  is  anybody’s 
guess. 

Moving  at  that  time  is  a big  mistake. 
Force  those  feet  to  stay  planted  and 
wait  it  out.  If  your  stand  is  a promising 
one  and  the  squirrel  is  working,  sooner 
or  later  he’ll  turn  up  in  shooting  range. 

The  scratching  sound  of  a squirrel 
climbing  on  the  side  of  a tree  often 
accompanies  the  rustle-rustle-stop,  as 
they  occasionally  leap  up  for  a better 
vantage  while  they’re  on  the  move. 

The  frequency  of  the  scratchings 
generally  carries  a message  about  the 
squirrel’s  wariness  over  something  else 
he  feels  is  a threat,  possibly  you.  Infre- 
quent scratchings  indicate  the  squirrel 
is  probably  going  about  business  as 
usual.  Frequent  scratchings  would  tell 
us  that  he’s  being  extra  cautious,  possi- 
bly because  he’s  spotted  something  out 
of  the  ordinary  and  wants  to  keep  an 
eye  on  it  from  the  safety  of  the  trees. 

Trying  to  locate  the  exact  tree  the 
squirrel  has  just  climbed  is  generally  a 
task  akin  to  finding  the  proverbial 
needle  in  the  haystack.  Instead,  I use 
the  scratching  as  a guide  to  the  general 
area  of  the  squirrel,  and  then  scan  the 
upper  reaches  of  all  potential  trees  in 
that  zone.  A squirrel  on  the  move  will 
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IF  YOU’D  like  more  six-squirrel  days,  give 
your  feet  a rest  and  let  your  ears  do  the 
walking. 

continue  to  move  and  eventually  give 
himself  away,  unless  he  has  spotted 
something  that  scared  him  into  a den 
or  nest.  If  you've  been  standing  quietly, 
that  something  shouldn't  be  you. 

The  sound  of  a squirrel  cutting  an 
acorn,  hickory  or  other  nut  can  help 
the  hunter  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
scratching  on  the  side  of  a tree.  The 
possible  difference  might  be  that  while 
eating,  squirrels  might  not  be  quite  as 
alert. 

Nevertheless,  hold  your  position. 
You  know  he’s  active  and  it’s  quite 
likely  that  he’s  not  aware  of  your  pres- 
ence. Wait  him  out.  He'll  be  along 
shortly. 

While  I revel  in  all  the  sounds  squir- 
rels make,  barking  has  to  be  my  favor- 
ite. That  little  raspy  voice  made  by 
these  pint-size  forest  guardians,  warn- 
ing everything  from  blue  jays  to  black 
bears,  brightens  even  my  dullest  out- 
ings. 

On  a more  utilitarian  note,  the 
cough-like  sounds  are  excellent  squirrel 
locators.  But  again,  don't  jump  off 
stand  and  begin  the  stalk  at  the  first 
sounds  of  a barking  bushytail.  A bark- 
ing squirrel  is  upset  about  something. 


It  might  be  you  or  it  may  be  another 
hunter,  perhaps  one  who  subscribes 
to  the  jump-shooting  method  and  is 
crunching  up  a storm  as  he  moves 
nearby.  Regardless,  stick  to  the  waiting 
game. 

Unquestionably,  many  squirrels  are 
taken  by  hunters  on  the  move.  But  this, 
I suspect,  is  because  most  hunters 
spend  their  time  on  the  move.  If  you 
enjoy  squirrel  hunting  but  would  like 
to  have  more  six-squirrel  days,  give 
your  feet  a rest  and  let  your  ears  do  the 
walking.  With  a little  patience,  I think 
you’ll  find  the  music  most  pleasing. 


•m 


Sixth  Annual  Wildlife  Art  Exhibit 

The  Bucks  County  Audubon  Society  will  present  its  sixth  annual  wildlife  art  exhibit  on 
Saturday,  December 6,11a.m.to6p.m.,  and  on  Sunday,  December  7, 11  a.m.  to 5 p.m., 
at  the  Eagle  Fire  Company  Hall,  Route  202  and  Sugan  Road  in  New  Hope,  Bucks 
County.  A celebration  of  nature  in  art,  the  exhibition  will  feature  the  display  and  sale  of 
wildlife  art  by  more  than  40  renowned  artists.  Proceeds  will  benefit  Honey  Hollow 
Environmental  Education  Center  in  Solebury.  The  Center  offers  environmental,  archae- 
ological, science  and  nature  programs  to  teachers,  students  and  the  public. 

National  Springer  Championships 

The  1987  National  Amateur  Springer  Spaniel  Championship  will  be  held  November 
28-30  at  Deer  Creek  State  Park,  Waterloo  Road,  Mt.  Sterling,  Ohio  43134  (phone  614- 
869-2020).  The  park  is  30  miles  south  of  Columbus  on  state  route  207.  To  qualify  for  the 
National,  a dog  must  place  in  an  Amateur  All  Age  trial  during  the  current  year.  Entries  in 
the  National  average  50  dogs.  The  National  Open  Springer  Spaniel  Championships 
(dogs  handled  by  both  amateur  and  professional  trainers)  will  be  December  3-5  at  the 
same  location. 
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And  a Little  Bit  More 
About  Pheasants 

By  Jim  Bashline 


SOME  YEARS  AGO  I wrote  a piece 
for  this  magazine  in  which  the 
merits  of  the  ringneck  pheasant  and 
the  ruffed  grouse  were  compared.  I 
don’t  intend  to  re-plow  all  of  that  old 
ground,  other  than  to  note  that  in  my 
opinion  the  ruffed  grouse  remains  the 
more  refined  creature.  It  has  long  been 
the  bird  most  associated  with  the  finer 
things  in  life.  These  include  classy 
double-barreled  shotguns,  tweedy  hats 
and  well-bred  pointing  dogs.  The  ring- 
neck  pheasant,  a foreigner  of  extremely 
mixed  ancestry,  is,  shall  we  say,  a 
rough-and-tumble  sort  of  game  bird. 
Pheasants  never  do  anything  predicta- 
ble, confuse  the  best  of  dogs  and,  most 
amazing  of  all,  seldom  offer  that  clas- 
sic “towering”  shot  we  have  grown  so 
accustomed  to  seeing  in  the  outdoor 
magazines.  While  I much  prefer 
grouse  hunting  over  any  other  shotgun 
sport  I’ve  tried,  I’m  forced  to  admit 
that  every  hunter  needs  a session  with 
the  gaudy  pheasant  each  fall.  The 
cackling  rooster  (well  out  of  shotgun 
range)  reminds  us  to  be  humble  . . . 
and  humility  is  a virtue,  I think. 

No  other  creature  with  wings  is  more 
devious  than  a wild  ringneck  with  a 
few  seasons  of  outwitting  hunters  in  his 
memory  bank.  He  has  learned  how  to 
run  fast,  vanish  into  drainage  ditches, 
duck  into  culverts  and  woodchuck 
holes,  remain  motionless  when  he 
must,  and  explode  from  behind  a single 
blade  of  grass  at  the  precise  moment 
you  turn  to  look  for  the  dog  or  blow 
your  nose.  He  also  knows,  within  one 
foot,  the  effective  range  of  a 12-gauge 
shotgun.  When  required,  the  really 
smart  ringneck  can  actually  compute 
the  diameter  of  the  shot  pattern  your 
gun  will  throw  at  35  yards.  This  is  a 
“true  fact”  as  Nash  Buckingham  used 


to  say,  and  the  following  incident 
proves  it. 

A former  editor  of  this  magazine, 
George  Harrison,  who  has  since  gone 
on  to  Sports  Afield , was  my  hunting 
companion  one  rainy  November  day 
quite  a few  years  ago.  We  had  not  done 
well  on  a farm  outside  of  Gettysburg, 
and  decided  to  hang  it  up.  But  going 
north  on  U.S.  15,  George  remembered 
a friend  who  had  a farm  near  Dills- 
burg.  We  decided  to  stop  and  see  him. 
Maybe  we  could  salvage  something 
from  the  day. 

“You’re  lucky,”  the  landowner  told  us 
after  exchanging  greetings.  “I  just  saw 
two  cockbirds  land  in  the  weeds 
around  that  sign  up  in  the  field.”  He 
pointed  to  a huge  billboard  several 
hundred  yards  away.  “Somebody  must 
have  pushed  them  over  the  ridge.  You 
might  be  able  to  raise  them.” 

Plan  Was  Simple 

The  plan  was  simple.  George  would 
approach  the  billboard  from  one  side 
and  I would  move  in  from  the  other. 
There  was  no  way  one  of  us  wouldn’t 
get  a shot  at  one  or  both  birds.  George’s 
old  Remington  was  stuffed  with  a full 
complement  of  No.  4s,  and  my  highly 
dependable  double  Ithaca  carried  high 
brass  6s  in  both  barrels.  As  we  neared 
shooting  range,  guns  at  high  port  posi- 
tion, the  tension  mounted.  The  area 
below  the  billboard  was  open.  Two- 
foot  weeds  and  ryegrass  blanketed  the 
area  immediately  around  the  bill- 
board, but  beyond  that  were  plowed 
fields.  The  birds  couldn’t  travel  more 
than  40  yards  without  being  spotted.  A 
duck  (or  rather,  pheasant)  soup  situa- 
tion. 

As  we  got  within  twenty  feet  of  the 
billboard,  we  made  clucking  sounds. 
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PHEASANTS  NEVER  do  anything  predictable.  They  confuse  the  best  dogs,  and,  most 
amazing  of  all,  seldom  offer  that  classic  “towering”  shot  so  often  seen  in  outdoor  maga- 
zines. 


scuffled  our  feet  and  stomped  hard, 
trying  to  get  the  birds  in  the  air.  Noth- 
ing happened.  There  we  were,  back  to 
back  on  opposite  sides  of  the  big  sign, 
our  heels  within  two  feet  of  each 
other’s,  and  we  made  our  first  big  mis- 
take. 

“Come  on  over  to  this  side,  George.  I 
think  both  birds  are  right  here  in  the 
grass.” 

George  hunkered  down  and  slipped 
underneath  the  sign.  At  the  exact  mo- 
ment he  straightened  up,  cockbird 
No.  1 vaulted  into  the  air  behind  him 
and  flew  off  with  an  insulting  cackle. 
It’s  obviously  impossible  to  shoot 
straight  through  a billboard,  so  we  sim- 
ply forced  sick  smiles  at  each  other  and 
hunkered  down  to  go  back  under  the 
sign  and  get  ready  for  bird  No.  2, 
which  was  probably  not  far  from  the 
first  launching  point.  It  wasn’t.  In 
mid-hunker,  this  rooster  took  off  at  a 
ground-hugging  altitude  and  we  both 
stood  up  to  take  what  should  have  been 
an  easy  shot.  What  we  hadn’t  seen  was 


a rusty  oil  drum  on  the  side  of  the  knoll 
holding  the  sign.  It  was  resting  at  a 
distance  which  would  short-stop  all 
our  shot  pellets  if  the  ringneck  zagged 
behind  it  at  the  right  micro-second.  It 
did,  and  two  charges  of  12-gauge  pel- 
lets never  found  their  mark.  The  bird 
was  over  the  knoll  too  fast  for  a second 
shot,  insulting  cackles  drifting  back  as 
it  coasted  to  a landing  in  a Safety  Zone. 
Who  said  pheasants  can’t  think?  I’m 
positive  this  one  actually  knew  the  pre- 
cise spread  of  our  shotgun  patterns  and 
timed  its  flight  angle  to  take  advantage 
of  the  oil  drum.  I’m  convinced  it  wasn’t 
coincidental. 

Another  time  in  Bedford  County, 
Bob  Clark  and  I chased  my  old  Lab 
Sam  for  200  yards  as  she  chased  a 
rooster.  When  Sam’s  tail  began  rotat- 
ing in  a blur,  it  meant  a bird  was  close. 
Finally,  Sam  stopped  at  the  end  of  a 10- 
inch  metal  culvert  and,  after  trying  to 
squeeze  into  it  three  or  four  times,  real- 
ized her  chunky  body  wouldn’t  fit.  The 
bird  was  in  the  culvert  all  right  — by 
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squatting  down  we  could  see  it  about 
20  feet  inside.  Checking  the  other  end, 
we  discovered  that  particular  ringneck 
could  also  calculate  distance.  It  was  in 
the  very  middle  of  a 40-foot  length  of 
ribbed  pipe. 

Well,  the  bird  could  indeed  have 
been  shot  in  the  culvert,  but  that 
wouldn’t  be  ethical  or  even  practical. 
Since  the  dog  couldn’t  get  in  the  pipe 
and  there  wasn’t  a convenient  40-foot 
pole  nearby,  the  obvious  solution  was 
to  scare  the  bird  out  some  way.  Easier 
said  than  done,  Pierpont.  We  hollered. 
We  tried  tossing  pebbles  into  the  pipe. 
We  considered  making  several  trips  to  a 
nearby  creek,  using  a bucket  brigade  in 
an  attempt  to  flush  it  out  with  water. 
(We  weren’t  sure,  but  one  of  us  thought 
such  a tactic  might  be  illegal.)  Then 
matters  turned  downright  silly.  Clark 
suggested  that  clucking  like  a romantic 
hen  might  lure  the  rooster  to  daylight.  I 
even  tried  making  like  a great  horned 
owl  in  an  attempt  to  scare  it  out  . . . 
and  some  ideas  were  so  farfetched  I 
won’t  mention  them.  We  finally  de- 
cided this  particular  ringneck  had 
earned  a longer  life  and  began  the 
short  walk  to  the  car  for  a coffee  break. 
As  I reached  into  the  front  seat  to  get 
the  vacuum  bottle,  I accidentally 
mashed  the  horn  button  — and  heard 
Bob  screaming  unkind  words  about 
that  bird’s  parents.  I snapped  my  head 
around  in  time  to  see  our  culvert  bird 
vanish  over  a row  of  larches  lining  the 
other  side  of  the  road.  I’m  convinced 
that  bird  had  used  the  culvert  escape 
route  at  other  times.  If  such  intelli- 
gence is  inherited,  there  will  be  ring- 
necks  in  that  part  of  Bedford  County 
for  many  years  to  come. 

All  ringnecks  are  not  candidates  for 
graduate  school,  of  course.  There  are  a 
few  dimwits  around  (thank  goodness, 
or  we’d  never  get  any),  but  even  the 
dunces  can  cause  trouble  or  be  a source 
of  embarrassment.  One  Thanksgiving 
Day  a few  years  back,  a muzzleloading 
hunt  at  Jim  Cox’s  farm  in  Chester 
County  was  shaping  up  as  one  of  those 
super  times  to  be  remembered  for  dec- 
ades. Great  dog  work  was  taking  place. 


JIM  COX  and  his  bag  after  a day  of  muzzle- 
loading. Accounts  of  what  actually  hap- 
pened vary,  but  there  was  one  pellet  in  the 
extreme  end  of  one  of  the  bird’s  toes. 

the  birds  were  flushing  mostly  within 
range,  the  temperature  was  a perfect 
42  degrees,  and  everyone  in  the  group 
had  scored  except  our  host.  Cox  was 
shooting  a vintage  smoothbore  of 
Pennsylvania  extraction,  and  when  a 
decent  shot  was  presented  he  usually 
shot  it  well.  But  as  ringneck  hunts  go, 
the  decent  shots  were  not  being  offered 
to  him.  He  was  being  a good  sport 
about  it,  but  the  rest  of  us  knew  it  both- 
ered him  some,  and  we  wanted  him  to 
nail  one  before  calling  it  quits  at  noon. 
As  we  hit  the  last  strip  of  cover,  his 
weird  looking  dog  Blue,  a pointing 
Griffon,  looked  up  with  eyes  blazing. 
Everyone  waited  for  Jim  to  walk  in. 

Perfect  Scene 

The  scene  was  perfect  for  short- 
range,  muzzleloading  shotgun  work. 
There  wasn’t  a tree  or  shrub  more  than 
three  feet  high  within  50  yards  and  the 
terrain  was  pool-table  flat.  Cox  walked 
directly  for  the  dog,  smokepole  at  the 
ready.  Steely  determination  showed  on 
his  face.  This  was  going  to  be  a dead 
bird.  I had  the  motor-drive  camera 
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poised  to  record  the  event.  Flap-flap- 
flap  whrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr!  The  cockbird 
bolted  straight  up  in  magazine-cover 
style  and  the  hammer  fell. 

There  are  varying  accounts  (since 
there  were  four  witnesses)  of  what  hap- 
pened next,  but  all  present  agree  that 
the  gun  suffered  a hangfire.  Displaying 
great  concentration,  Jim  continued  to 
track  the  bird  with  the  gun’s  muzzle, 
hoping  it  would  still  fire.  It  did.  At  the 
crack  of  the  gun,  the  rooster  made  an 
abrupt  turn  and  headed  straight  for  the 
only  obstacle  within  500  yards  — a tele- 
phone pole.  The  bird  was  dead  before 
it  hit  the  ground.  Flying  full  speed  into 
a telephone  pole  will  cause  such  a reac- 
tion most  every  time.  All  of  this  hap- 
pened so  fast  that  two  of  the  spectators 
were  convinced  Jim  had  actually  hit 
the  bird  and  its  momentum  had  car- 
ried it  into  the  pole.  Cox  knew  better, 
and  he  smiled  a secret  smile  as  he  ac- 
cepted congratulations  on  a “good 
shot!”  Let  it  be  noted  that  when  the 
bird  was  dressed  there  was  one  pellet  in 
the  extreme  end  of  one  toe.  Tbe  bird’s 
neck  was  also  broken  in  two  places. 

Every  pheasant  hunter  who’s  chased 
these  disrespectful  birds  more  than  a 
half-dozen  seasons  has  collected  some 
great  stories.  Strange  happenings 


abound  where  pheasants  are  involved, 
and  Keystone  Kop  comedies  are  not 
all  in  the  movies.  Years  ago  a neighbor 
bounced  into  our  kitchen  at  breakfast 
time,  announcing  he  had  just  received 
permission  for  us  to  hunt  the  “biggest 
concentration  of  ringnecks”  he’d  ever 
seen.  The  property  owner  was  going  to 
cut  a 50-acre  field  of  corn  that  after- 
noon, and  if  we  wanted  to  make  one 
last  drive  through  the  corn,  today  was 
the  day.  We  quickly  rounded  up  an- 
other pair  of  eager  hunters  and  hurried 
to  the  hotspot.  My  pal  assured  us  we’d 
see  at  least  50  birds  in  the  air  at  once. 
The  birds  hadn't  been  hunted  and 
should  be  easy  to  drive. 

Watch  the  Action 

The  silage  choppers  were  poised  in 
one  corner  of  the  field.  They  would 
wait  until  we  made  a couple  of  drives 
through  the  heavy  corn  and  collected 
our  limits.  The  farmer  and  his  hired 
hands  took  up  a vantage  point  on  a 
nearby  knoll  to  watch  the  action. 

For  the  better  part  of  an  hour  we 
charged  up  and  down  the  field.  We 
shouted,  we  whistled,  we  urged  the 
dogs  to  roust  ’em  out  — and  absolutely 
nothing  flew.  The  reported  horde  of 
ringnecks  had  vanished  — or  was  invisi- 


WHEN  IT’S  RAINING  or  wet  snow  is  falling,  pheasants  may  sit  tight,  requiring  a diligent  dog 
or  a heavy  foot  to  make  them  fly.  Right?  Well,  yeah,  but  not  always. 
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ble.  Even  the  farmer  was  stunned.  He 
allowed  he  had  seen  at  least  30  birds 
there  that  morning.  Despondently,  we 
loaded  the  dogs  into  the  station  wagon 
and  stood  there  by  the  two  corn  cutters 
with  freshly  unloaded  guns,  thanking 
the  farmer  for  letting  us  hunt  even 
though  we’d  gotten  no  shooting.  He 
had  to  get  on  with  his  work.  As  the 
engines  roared  to  life,  we  stared  in  dis- 
belief. Pheasants  filled  the  air  — maybe 
a hundred  of  them.  They  had  all  been 
clustered  around  the  corn  choppers  — 
the  one  corner  of  the  field  we  hadn’t 
considered.  And  all  we  could  do  was 
watch  them  fly  away. 

Not  long  ago,  I expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  best  way  to  hunt  ringnecks  was 
to  walk  fast.  I reasoned  that  ringnecks 
don’t  hang  around  long  waiting  for  a 
dog  to  lay  its  nose  on  them.  When  they 
realize  that  hunter  or  canine  compan- 
ion is  on  their  trail,  they  leg  it  for  dis- 
tant horizons.  True,  pheasants  usually 
choose  to  run  instead  of  fly  if  the  cover 
permits.  Therefore,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  with  or  without  a dog,  the  best 
plan  was  to  step  out  smartly.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  ground  cover  is 
soaked  and  it’s  raining  or  wet  snow  is 
falling,  pheasants  may  sit  tight,  requir- 
ing a diligent  dog  or  a heavy  foot  to 
make  them  run  or  fly.  All  good  conven- 
tional wisdom  with  most  species  of 
game  birds.  Right?  Well,  yeah,  but  not 
always  with  these  highly  unconven- 
tional imports. 

Just  two  seasons  ago,  I hunted  a spot 
no  larger  than  a basketball  court  that 
was  surrounded  by  mowed  fields.  It 
was  a tangle  of  blackberry  briars, 
polkweed  and  assorted  junk,  and  I 
spent  the  better  part  of  a morning 
crossing  and  crisscrossing  that  little 
patch  with  my  current  Lab,  Shadow, 
trying  to  chase  a bird  into  the  air.  The 
dog  was  going  nuts  and  so  was  I.  She 
had  plenty  of  scent  in  her  nose,  and  we 

MORE  SHELLS  are  fired  at  doves,  and  the 
beloved  ruffed  grouse  is  our  state  bird,  but 
for  challenging  hunting  the  ringneck  is  the 
ace  among  game  birds.  I hope  it’ll  be  with 
us  forever. 


even  caught  a glimpse  of  a bird  now 
and  then,  but  all  they  did  was  scoot  a 
few  feet  and  squat  — time  after  time. 
Running  fast  didn’t  work.  We  finally 
got  one  bird  by  making  methodical  cir- 
cles until  it  (I  think)  got  tired  of  playing 
cat-and-mouse. 

So  far  as  the  rain  theory  goes,  that 
too  was  knocked  into  a cocked  hat 
when,  less  than  two  days  after  I last 
uttered  a pronouncement  about  birds 
sticking  to  the  ground  when  wet,  I was 
totally  humbled.  The  day  was  as  gray 
and  gloomy  as  a Russian  novel,  and  I 
was  drenched  in  three  minutes.  Won- 
der of  wonders,  I saw  exactly  eight 
cockbirds  and  never  got  a shot.  The 
second  the  dog  showed  signs  of  making 
game,  a bird  would  take  to  the  air  100 
yards  ahead  of  it.  Unexplainable  wet- 
weather  birds,  but  valuable  in  that 
they  totally  changed  my  rainy  day 
thinking. 

With  many  species  of  game  birds 
and  mammals,  there  are  love-hate  rela- 
tionships. With  pheasants  it’s  nearly  a 
requirement.  I’m  convinced,  after  sev- 
eral decades  of  chasing  them,  that  the 
hunting  gods  have  decreed  that  one  out 
of  every  50  pheasants  is  programmed 
to  sacrifice  itself  in  order  to  maintain 


huntei'  interest.  This  designated  bird 
allows  itself  to  be  shot  with  compara- 
tive ease  by  flushing  slowly  across  a 
wide  open  field,  where  our  dogs  can 
make  easy  retrieves  and  our  shooting 
can  be  lauded  by  our  companions.  The 
other  49  birds  are  just  as  carefully  pro- 
grammed to  run,  fly,  sneak  and  other- 
wise vanish  without  a trace  at  the  ap- 
propriate times  in  order  to  put  us  in  our 
proper  places.  On  occasion,  we  enjoy 
an  extremely  good  round  of  luck  and 
stumble  into  a couple  of  those  “fiftieth” 
birds.  But  it  doesn’t  happen  often, 
friend.  And  if  it  does,  you  can  bet  your 
best  shotgun  that  your  next  dozen 
pheasant  hunts  will  make  you  pay 
dearly  for  the  good  fortune. 

But  I have  become  quite  sure  of  three 
absolute  truths  about  ringneck  hunt- 
ing: 1)  a 12  ga.  shotgun,  loaded  with 
high  brass  No.  6 shot,  is  the  best  choice 


among  firearms,  with  a modified 
choke  being  the  most  useful  tube;  2)  a 
dog  that  gets  to  a downed  bird  quickest 
will  put  more  pheasants  into  your 
hunting  coat  than  will  any  other  single 
factor;  3)  hunt  more  often  and  you’ll 
find  more  “fiftieth”  birds. 

Well,  there’s  a No.  4 too,  but  if  you’ve 
read  this  far  you’ve  already  guessed 
what  it  is.  This  Asian  bird  with  the 
fancy  feathers  has  been  with  us  long 
enough  to  have  become  Pennsylvania’s 
favorite  game  bird.  I know  — more 
shotgun  shells  are  fired  at  doves  than  at 
any  other  flying  game,  and  the  beloved 
ruffed  grouse  is  our  state  bird:  but  for 
challenging  hunting,  including  the 
most  frustrating  of  birdless  hours  and 
the  most  glorious  of  autumn  days,  the 
ringneck  is  the  ace  among  the  game 
birds  of  the  world.  I hope  it’ll  be  with 
us  forever. 


BUCK  KILL  per  square  mile  of  forest  is  another  factor  hunters  can  consider  when  selecting 
a county  in  which  to  hunt.  These  figures  — which  are  based  on  calculated  harvests  — pro- 
vide an  accurate  way  of  evaluating  deer  hunting  opportunities  in  each  county  because  they 
are  not  influenced  by  the  different  sizes  of  counties  or  the  varying  amounts  of  forested  land 
they  contain. 


STATEWIDE  RATE:  5.6  ANTLERED  DEER  PER  SQUARE  MILE  OF  FOREST 


TOTAL  ANTLERED  DEER  HARVEST:  150,359 


GUNNING  THE 
UPLAND 
KING 

By  D.  L.  Burkhart 

Illustrations  by  the  Author 


HE  UPLAND  KING?  If  the  title 
makes  you  think  wild  turkey,  I’m 
sorry  ...  it  really  shouldn’t.  We  will  be 
discussing  ruffed  grouse  here.  Besides, 
turkeys,  I believe,  are  hunted,  not 
gunned. 

This  piece  depicts  a couple  of  events 
from  last  season  that  my  mind  just 
won’t  let  rest.  But  before  I grouse  about 
grouse,  I’ll  fill  in  a little  general  infor- 
mation about  last  year. 

My  last  grouse  season  was  an  out- 
standing one,  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  shell  expenditure,  like  dove  hunting, 
and  not  because  the  bag  was  exception- 
ally large.  It  was  great  for  three  rea- 
sons: the  population  of  birds  was  de- 
lightfully high,  at  least  in  the  coverts 
that  I gun;  secondly,  I had  become 
friends  with  a man  who  respects  grouse 
the  way  I do,  and  who  is  just  as  com- 
mitted to  hunting  them;  and  finally, 
I had  a schedule  that  was  flexible 
enough  to  allow  for  a lion’s  share  of 
gunning  opportunities.  You  can  check 
with  my  wife  about  this. 

Enough  chatter.  Let’s  step  back  in 
time  and  relive  a few  of  last  seasons’ 
highlights. 

As  I remember,  it  was  an  overcast 
November  day  with  the  temperature  a 
bit  on  the  raw  side.  We  were  working 
an  old  coal  stripping  that  nature  was 
struggling  to  reclaim.  Whether  com- 
prised of  aspen,  hawthorn,  or  mixed 
hardwoods,  as  the  area  we  were  in, 
second-growth  cover  is  beautiful. 


Mostly  its  beauty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
grouse  live  there. 

Patchy  snow  made  it  difficult  to  keep 
visual  tabs  on  Lady,  my  predominantly 
white  Brittany  spaniel.  However,  the 
small  bell  attached  to  her  collar  estab- 
lished an  audible  link  that  only  exces- 
sive range  could  jeopardize. 

Its  tinkling  made  an  enchanting 
song,  and  my  mind  drifted  to  past  bird 
hunts.  I was  remembering  a double  on 
Ontario  woodcock  where  the  image  re- 
mains so  clear  that  I can  still  smell  the 
burned  gunpowder.  An  adult  female 
followed  by  a juvenile  male.  Maybe 
part  of  a family  unit. 

I was  just  getting  to  the  part  that 
involved  grouse  when  the  bell’s  sudden 
silence  brought  me  back  to  reality. 
Searching  the  woods  I spied  the  dog 
some  30  yards  ahead,  pointing  solidly 
toward  a blowdown  shrouded  in  fox 
grapes.  “Steady,”  I cautioned,  and 
Lady  didn’t  move.  With  every  step 
tensed  for  a flush,  my  two  partners  and 
I converged  on  the  tangle. 

That  grouse  must  have  felt  pretty 
secure.  It  left  us  approach  almost  to 
within  kicking  distance.  By  this  time  I 
was  beginning  to  have  my  doubts,  sus- 
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pecting  lingering  scent  from  a running 
bird  or,  worse,  that  Lady  might  have 
pointed  a rabbit. 

The  pause  in  our  footfalls  appar- 
ently had  an  unnerving  effect  and  the 
trance  was  broken.  With  a magnificent 
beating  of  wings,  the  big  red  bird  broke 
out  of  the  grapes,  so  close  I could  feel 
the  air  as  it  passed.  By  the  time  the 
open  barrel  of  my  Churchill  caught  up, 
that  grouse  was  going  full-bore,  its 
rusty-orange  tail  fanned  wide. 

The  spiteful  snap  of  the  light  gun 
shocked  the  woods.  Several  feathers 
drifted  slowly  in  the  cold  breeze. 
Lady’s  retrieve  put  a crowning  touch 
on  the  event,  but  as  I felt  the  soft,  deli- 
cately mottled  plumage,  I felt  a twinge 
of  sadness.  The  grouse  was  dead  and 
would  never  fly  again.  It  seemed  we 
were  caught  in  some  sort  of  game  that 
pitted  my  vanity  against  its  life.  With 
stakes  so  grossly  unequal,  I wondered 
why  I enjoy  hunting  so  much.  Contem- 
plating the  irony  of  it  all,  I realized 
that  thinking  like  this  made  every 
missed  shot  a whole  lot  easier  to  live 
with.  After  a moment  of  reverence  I 
smoothed  an  askew  feather  and  gently 
stowed  the  bird  in  my  game  coat. 

As  we  hunted  on  that  day,  we  had 
several  other  encounters  and,  fortu- 
nately for  the  grouse,  we  missed  a lot. 

The  Second  Season 

I love  gunning  the  second  season. 
For  one  thing,  cover  is  much  easier  to 
analyze  and  appraise.  If  there  is  snow  I 
don’t  think  that  birds  tend  to  move  on 
a dog  as  quickly.  The  major  aspect, 
though,  is  that  the  weather  is  cooler, 
and  I don’t  sweat  when  I wear  my 
tweed  hat. 

A second  season  day  that  jumps  im- 
mediately to  mind  occurred  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  January.  The  weather  was 
kind  of  freaky,  with  the  thermometer 
standing  at  50  degrees.  The  air  was 
absolutely  balmy,  the  snow  underfoot 
was  rotten,  and  I was  sweating  because 
I had  my  hat  on. 

I gunned  that  day  with  John  Taylor, 
an  outdoor  writer  and  the  friend  I ear- 
lier alluded  to.  In  addition  to  being  a 


super  sportsman,  John  is  also  the 
owner  of  Jack,  a German  shorthaired 
pointer.  Jack  cut  his  teeth  on  pheas- 
ants, but  has  since  come  to  his  senses 
and  now  hunts  grouse. 

We  had  only  a couple  of  hours  in  the 
afternoon  to  bunt,  so  we  went  to  a pet 
covert  of  John’s  which  he  calls  Gimpy. 
The  name  is  appropriate  because  that’s 
how  your  legs  feel  after  you’re  through 
gunning  there.  We  would  be  running 
the  length  of  the  hollow,  following  a 
stream  festooned  with  grape  and 
greenbriar  tangles. 

Usually  we  begin  flushing  birds  right 
away,  but  today  we  hunted  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  before  we  had  any 
action.  The  first  flush  was  wild  from 
the  hill  above  me,  offering  a glimpse 
but  no  shot.  Marking  the  direction  of 
its  flight,  we  pushed  on.  Five  minutes 
later  I nailed  a hen  that  got  up  from 
behind  an  oak  deadfall.  The  first 
grouse  of  the  day  always  feels  espe- 
cially good,  and  I gratefully  accepted  it 
when  Lady  fetched. 

The  farther  we  traveled  the  more 
profuse  the  sign  became.  With  the  pro- 
liferation of  both  grouse  and  turkey 
tracks  in  the  snow,  it  appeared  we  had 
hit  a real  bonanza.  Shortly  thereafter 
Jack  went  on  point.  From  my  side  of 
the  stream  I had  a ringside  seat.  I 
watched  as  John  walked  in  for  the 
flush.  After  several  seconds  of  eternity 
the  bird  came  off  a bare  spot  in  the 
leaves.  It  twisted  left  and  banked  over 
the  hill,  completely  ignoring  both 
blasts  from  John’s  over/under. 

Some  grouse  are  smart  alecks  and  I 
was  secretly  glad  that  this  had  been  one 
of  them.  I never  go  through  a day  with- 
out missing  something,  and  it  rattles 
my  cage  when  I’m  doing  it  alone. 
Masking  my  glee,  I reflected  with  John 
on  how  tightly  the  bird  had  held  and 
that  it  had  been  a relatively  easy  shot. 
An  epilogue  would  probably  suggest 
that  there  are  no  easy  shots  at  grouse 
unless  you  happen  to  bag  the  bird. 

We  hadn’t  gone  much  farther  when 
John  called,  “Point.” 

The  cover  at  that  spot  was  so  impos- 
sibly thick  that  I told  him  to  go  ahead 
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without  waiting  for  me.  When  the  bird 
went  out  I saw  his  first  shot  miss.  Now, 
40  yards  is  a long  way  in  the  grouse 
woods,  even  for  the  choke  barrel,  but 
when  John’s  gun  spoke  the  second  time 
I thought  I saw  the  bird  pitch.  His  tri- 
umphant exclamation  a moment  later 
removed  any  doubts  I had.  I offered  an 
appropriate  note  of  congratulation 
while  he  sent  his  dog  to  make  the  re- 
trieve. About  halfway  out.  Jack  turned 
sharply  to  the  left  and  was  fast  onto 
another  point.  When  this  bird  jumped, 
one  shell  was  all  it  took  for  John  to 
collect  his  second  ruff.  We  helped  the 
dogs  locate  the  fallen  game  as  the 
rapid-fire  action  had  them  a little  fran- 
tic. After  we  had  admired  his  trophies, 
both  cocks,  he  carefully  pocketed  them 
and  we  continued  on. 

In  almost  no  time  I got  the  chance  to 
miss  a bird  that  broke  low  to  the  right. 
As  I mentioned  before,  missing  is 
always  a part  of  my  game  and  recently 
I’ve  been  learning  to  accomplish  it 
with  real  style.  I even  have  a flair  for 
tolerating  it  in  silence,  so  long  as  it 
doesn’t  occur  too  frequently. 

Based  on  the  last  half-hour,  it  had 
already  been  a great  day.  Little  did  I 
know,  however,  that  this  great  after- 
noon was  just  moments  away  from  be- 
coming fantastic.  I had  lost  track  of  my 
dog  and  was  trying  to  get  a fix  on  her 
when  Jack  went  on  point  again,  this 
time  in  front  of  me.  Moving  in,  I noted 
Lady,  herself  locked  up  tight,  only  a 
few  yards  to  the  right  of  Jack.  A double 


point!  It  looked  like  a scene  from  an 
A.  B.  Frost  painting,  and  I was  won- 
dering if  life  could  get  any  better  than 
it  was  right  then.  Quickly  analyzing 
the  maze  of  greenbriar  in  front  of  the 
dogs,  I concluded  that  a shot  might  be 
nearly  impossible.  Would  I even  be 
able  to  see  the  bird  when  it  went? 

Lady  proved  to  be  the  catalyst  for 
action  when  she  overconfidently  at- 
tempted to  relocate.  I heard  the  famil- 
iar yet  startling  rush  of  wings,  a sound 
that  thrills  me  like  nothing  else.  The 
bird  rocketed  up  through  the  under- 
brush and  as  it  cleared  the  thicket  my 
20-gauge  cracked  once,  making  the 
fourth  and  final  grouse  of  our  com- 
bined limits.  Calling  the  dogs  to  heel, 
something  they  just  couldn’t  under- 
stand, we  headed  for  John’s  Bronco. 

When,  at  last,  we  reached  the  truck, 
John  fished  out  his  35mm  and  snapped 
some  after-the-fact  photos  to  supple- 
ment future  magazine  articles.  We 
secured  the  dogs  in  their  kennels  and 
started  down  the  mountain.  A short 
time  later  we  were  on  the  hard  road, 
drinking  coffee  from  our  thermoses 
and  babbling  about  the  dynamite  two- 
hour  hunt  we'd  just  experienced.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  babbled  the  whole 
way  home. 

In  order,  however,  to  keep  things  in 
perspective,  I might  mention  that  a 
week  and  a half  earlier  we  had  been  in 
the  same  covert  under  similar  condi- 
tions and  couldn't  do  anything  right. 
I’ll  spare  the  blow  by  blow  details,  but 
let  it  suffice  to  say  that  we  missed  shots 
of  every  description.  Over  rock  steady 
points?  Yeah,  we  even  messed  up  on 
those  too.  I remember  missing  seven 
before  I managed  to  connect  on  the 
only  bird  of  day.  And  it  was  scratched 
down  with  the  second  barrel. 

I guess  it  all  balances  out  in  the  end. 

Oh,  by  the  way,  we  babbled  furi- 
ously the  whole  way  home  that  day 
too. 


LET  IT  suffice  to  say  that  we  missed  shots  of 
every  description.  Over  rock  steady  points? 
Yeah,  we  messed  up  on  them,  too.  We’re 
good  at  that. 


Autumn’s  Nutty  Treats 

By  Jim  Hayes 


IT  WAS  A stunning  afternoon  in  early 
November,  and  the  gamebag  of 
my  hunting  coat  was  literally  bursting 
at  the  seams.  Rabbits,  squirrel  and 
grouse?  Nope,  I never  got  a shot  that 
day.  Probably  because  I’d  been  dis- 
tracted by  a different  kind  of  hunting. 

Wild-grown  walnuts,  hickory  nuts 
and  chestnuts  are  tasty,  nutritious,  rich 
in  protein  and  high  in  fiber.  They’re 
also  among  the  most  plentiful  and 
underharvested  of  all  edible  wild 
foods.  Even  after  the  squirrels  glean 
their  share,  countless  tons  of  them  are 
left  to  rot  on  the  ground. 

Two  of  the  most  common,  walnuts 
and  hickory  nuts,  are  found  in  forests 
and  woodlands  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania. However,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  it  is  illegal  to  remove  nuts  from 
State  Game  Lands,  and  of  course  they 
may  be  taken  from  private  lands  only 
with  the  permission  of  the  owner. 
Where  it  is  permitted,  nut  gathering 
can  be  a family  activity  on  Sundays  as 
well  as  legal  hunting  days,  and  it’s  ideal 
for  children.  And  nutting  presents  an 
unexcelled  opportunity  to  be  outdoors 
as  the  season  coincides  with  the  peak  of 
the  autumn  foliage  when  the  country- 
side is  ablaze  in  gold  and  scarlet. 

All  About  Walnuts 

If  you  recently  purchased  walnuts 
at  a supermarket,  it’s  likely  that  you 
received  English  walnuts,  which  are 
grown  commercially  in  California. 
They  were  probably  sorted,  neatly 
packaged,  and  bland-tasting  com- 
pared to  native  Eastern  black  walnuts. 

Another  difference  is  in  the  price. 
Commercially  grown  English  walnuts 
are  fairly  expensive  compared  to  one’s 


BLACK  WALNUTS  are  relatively  difficult  to 
crack  and,  freshly  husked,  they  have  a 
strong  flavor,  but  with  time  and  care  they’re 
among  nature’s  finest  offerings. 


investment  in  time  in  gathering,  husk- 
ing and  cracking  wild-grown  black 
walnuts.  But  the  gathering  can  also  be 
a fun  activity,  especially  if  you  go  in  for 
outdoor  foraging. 

Black  walnut  trees  are  commonly 
found  in  woodlands,  fields,  pastures 
and  along  country  roadsides.  They’re 
easy  to  identify.  The  trees  are  among 
the  first  to  lose  their  leaves,  revealing 
round  green  husks  clinging  to  the  ends 
of  bare  or  nearly  bare  branches.  The 
nut  is  enclosed  within  an  outer  husk 
slightly  smaller  than  a tennis  ball. 

After  gathering  a supply,  take  them 
home  and  tap  the  husks  with  a hammer 
until  they  split  and  can  be  peeled  off. 
Wear  rubber  gloves  while  husking  and 
handling  the  freshly-husked  nuts,  as 
the  oily  residue  can  stain  the  skin.  Un- 
sightly but  not  injurious,  the  brown 
stain  is  impossible  to  remove  by  scrub- 
bing and  disappears  only  with  time. 

Freshly  husked  black  walnuts,  after 
being  left  to  dry  for  a week  or  so,  can  be 
cracked  and  eaten,  but  most  people 
would  find  the  meat  too  “walnuty”  fla- 
vored for  their  taste  then.  The  strong 
taste  tempers  with  time,  however,  and 
many  people  simply  hang  the  nuts  in 
a wire  mesh  basket  or  spread  them  in 
a well  aerated  location  for  several 
months. 

If  the  walnuts  are  cracked  sooner, 
the  mellowing  process  can  be  hastened 
by  drying  the  meat,  either  in  a good 


dryer  or  an  oven  under  pilot  light  heat. 
The  length  of  the  drying  period  varies 
with  individual  taste. 

Black  walnuts  are  more  difficult  to 
crack  than  English  walnuts.  To  crack 
them  and  extract  the  meat,  place  the 
nuts  on  a hard  unyielding  surface  and 
crack  sharply  with  a hammer.  Place 
the  split  shells  in  a paper  bag  and  shake 
vigorously  to  separate  as  much  meat  as 
possible.  Then  spread  the  bag  contents 
on  a newspaper  to  sort  the  meat  from 
the  shells,  using  a nutpicker  to  pry  out 
clinging  pieces. 

If  the  nut  meat  is  sufficiently  dry 
(not  oily  to  the  touch)  it  will  keep 
almost  indefinitely  in  a tightly  sealed 
jar.  Otherwise  it  should  be  dried  in  a 
food  dryer  or  oven  under  low  heat. 

Hickory  Nuts 

Some  types  of  nuts  aren’t  generally 
found  in  stores,  and  the  hickory  nut 
is  one  of  them.  The  hickory  is  a tall, 
stately  tree  with  oval-shaped  leaves 
pointed  at  both  ends.  By  nut-gathering 
time  the  leaves  have  turned  to  bur- 
nished gold,  and  later  to  crinkly 
brown.  All  hickories  — shagbark,  shell- 
bark  and  mockernut  (the  latter  in  the 
southern  states)  — have  rough,  gray 
bark. 

The  round  outer  husk  of  a hickory 


HICKORIES  aren’t  generally  found  in  stores. 
The  round  outer  husk  is  four-valved  and,  if 
not  already  split  when  gathered,  will  begin 
splitting  open  within  several  days  of  drying. 


nut  is  four-valved  and,  if  not  already 
splitting  when  gathered,  will  begin 
splitting  open  within  several  days. 
Husks  are  then  easily  pulled  off  to  re- 
cover the  light  tan  nuts  inside.  They 
average  about  half  the  size  of  a walnut. 

These  thin-shelled  nuts  are  easily 
cracked  with  a nut  cracker  or  hammer 
but,  because  of  their  small  size,  it’s  dif- 
ficult to  extract  the  meat  in  a single 
piece.  After  cracking  the  nuts  and 
shaking  them  in  a paper  bag,  the  meat 
can  be  separated  from  the  shells,  set- 
ting aside  the  smallest  pieces  for  baking 
and  candy-making  recipes. 

Hickory  nuts  can  be  eaten  immedi- 
ately after  cracking  but,  like  black  wal- 
nuts, improve  in  flavor  with  aging  or 
drying.  The  flavor,  while  distinctive,  is 
milder  and  more  delicate  than  that  of 
walnuts. 

Butternuts  and  Chestnuts 

Two  less  common  nuts  are  butter- 
nuts and  chestnuts. 

If  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  discover 
the  location  of  a butternut  tree,  con- 
sider yourself  in  the  same  category  as  a 
hunter  who  knows  of  a covert  contain- 
ing a mixed  population  of  ruffed  grouse 
and  woodcock.  Many  people  prize 
these  nuts  as  the  choicest  taste  treat  of 
them  all. 

Butternuts  are  much  the  same  as 
black  walnuts,  and  grow  in  much  the 
same  regions,  except  the  nut  inside  the 
husk  is  elongated  rather  than  round. 
They  should  be  husked,  handled  and 
aged  or  dried  the  same  as  black  wal- 
nuts. They  have  a delicate  “buttery” 
taste  and  are  milder  than  walnuts. 

American  chestnuts,  a member  of 
the  beech  family,  were  once  plentiful  in 
the  Appalachian  region,  but  a fungus 
blight  killed  most  of  them  in  the  early 
1900s.  A smaller  relative,  the  Chinqua- 
pin (or  Chinese)  chestnut  now  grows  in 
some  areas  once  occupied  by  the  native 
American  chestnut.  They  are  also 
raised  commercially  in  California,  the 
source  of  most  chestnuts  sold  in  super- 
markets. 

The  chestnut  is  a rough-barked, 
wide-canopied  tree  with  thin,  papery 
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CHESTNUT  husks  are  round  and  prickly, 
and  split  open  after  turning  from  green  to 
brown.  Inside,  if  you’re  lucky  enough  to  find 
them,  you’ll  find  two  or  three  oval-shaped 
nuts,  usually  about  half  the  size  of  those 
grown  commercially. 

leaves.  If  porcupines  laid  eggs  instead 
of  bearing  live  young,  the  outer  husks 
would  look  like  a porcupine  egg.  The 
round  green  husk  is  prickly  and,  after 
turning  brown,  splits  open  soon  after 
falling.  Inside  you  will  find  two  or 
three  oval-shaped,  pointy-tipped, 
dark-brown  nuts,  usually  about  half 
the  size  of  commercially  grown  chest- 
nuts. However,  the  price  is  right:  free 
for  the  gathering. 

Chestnuts  are  commonly  roasted  — 
“Chestnuts  roasting  by  an  open  fire,”  as 
the  song  goes  — and  used  in  stuffing. 
But  there’s  a better  way  to  enjoy  these 
fine- flavored  nuts.  Simmer  them  in 
moderately  salted  water  for  20  min- 
utes. Then  split  the  shells  with  a knife, 
scoop  out  the  meat,  and  saute  in  butter. 
Mmmmm! 


Hickory  Nut  Wafers 

Beat  2 egg  yolks  and  add  V2  cup  granu- 
lated sugar  and  % cup  brown  sugar,  beat- 
ing well.  Blend  in  1 cup  chopped  hickory 
nuts,  2 stiffly  beaten  egg  whites,  % cup 
flour  and  1 tbsp.  maple  syrup.  Ladle  into  a 
greased  baking  pan  and  bake  for  10  min. 
at  350°  F. 

Butternut  Brownies 


Try  These  Recipes 

As  any  squirrel  will  agree,  nuts  are 
delicious  when  eaten  as  nuts,  and  add 
tasteful  variety  when  used  in  baking 
and  candy  making.  Following  are  sev- 
eral recipes  using  black  walnuts,  but- 
ternuts and  hickory  nuts: 

Black  Walnut  Fudge 

Combine  4V2  cups  sugar,  2 tbsp.  butter, 
V2  cup  condensed  milk  and  a pinch  of 
salt.  Boil  over  moderate  heat  for  6 min- 
utes. Pour  the  syrup  into  a large  bowl  con- 
taining 2 12-oz.  packages  of  chocolate 
bits,  12  oz.  German  sweet  chocolate,  1 
pint  marshmallow  creme.  Beat  until  choc- 
olate melts  and  blend  in  2 cups  chopped 
black  walnuts.  Pour  in  a buttered  pan, 
cool  and  cut  into  squares. 


Beat  4 eggs  and  stir  in  2 cups  sugar. 
Blend  in  1 cup  flour  and  set  aside.  Melt 
4 squares  unsweetened  chocolate  and 
V2  cup  butter.  Blend  in  1 cup  flour.  Com- 
bine egg/flour  mixture  and  cooled  choco- 
late mix.  Add  1 cup  finely  chopped  butter- 
nuts and  1 tsp.  vanilla.  Mix  and  spread 
into  a greased  pan.  Bake  at  300° F for  40 
to  50  minutes. 

Nut  Bread 

(Walnut,  Hickory  or  Butternut) 

Blend  3 cups  flour  with  4 tsp.  baking 
powder,  1 tsp.  salt,  % cup  sugar  and  1 
cup  chopped  nuts.  Beat  1 egg  with  IV2 
cups  milk  and  stir  into  the  dry  ingredients 
until  flour  is  moistened.  Stir  in  2 tbsp. 
melted  butter.  Pour  batter  into  a buttered 
pan  and  bake  for  1 hour  in  a 350°F  oven. 
Cool  and  serve  thinly  sliced. 
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A Rising  Son 

By  Joe  Parry 


YOU  WOULDN’T  miss  this  autumn 
sunrise  for  the  world,  but  the  un- 
usual predawn  warmth  has  closed  your 
eyes  and  helped  your  mind  to  drift  into 
another  world.  You  are  asleep  in  your 
favorite  hardwood  forest,  but  it's  okay 
since  the  squirrels  won’t  be  moving 
about  for  some  time  anyway. 

A bluejay  soon  sounds  your  wake-up 
call.  A rowdy  chipmunk  carries  on  like 
a hyper  drill  sergeant.  And  once  again 
the  dawning  is  yours  to  appreciate.  It 
brings  about  a daydream,  as  has  so 
often  been  the  case. 

Perhaps  you  are  dreaming  of  some- 
day taking  a trophy  white-tailed  buck. 
Many  of  us  do.  Others  may  dream  of 
yet  another  blessing:  of  someday  hav- 
ing a hunting  partner  in  the  form  of 
our  own  child.  A person  with  whom  we 
can  share  the  dawnings,  the  hunt,  and 
the  bounty  of  the  earth. 

Either  a son  or  daughter,  we  think;  it 
matters  not.  So  long  as  we  are  able  to 
stir  the  predator  in  him  or  her  that  we 
know  is  certainly  and  naturally  “in 
there”  somewhere.  A little  prayer  now 
and  then  seems  perfectly  in  order. 

The  mental  images  of  our  own  child 
at  our  side  in  the  whitetail  woods  moti- 
vate us.  To  the  point  where  we  begin 
shopping  around  for  the  child’s  first 
deer  rifle.  After  all,  this  will  give  him 
an  opportunity  you  never  had.  He  will 
have  a choice  between  “his  own”  new 
piece  and  the  worn-silver  saddle  gun 
you  began  with.  And,  for  the  most 
part,  it  matters  little  to  you  whether  he 
chooses  the  latter. 

Selecting  a deer  rifle  for  a four- 
month  old  child  is  as  difficult  as  Japa- 
nese arithmetic.  While  scanning  gun 
racks  you  cannot  help  but  envision  a 
dimpled  white  hand  forming  a harm- 
less fist  and  a trigger  finger  about  the 
size  of  an  empty  22  case.  It’s  nearly 
impossible  to  imagine  that  hand  curled 
around  the  pistol  grip  of  a high-pow- 


ered rifle,  but  you  must  mentally  pro- 
ject the  future,  some  12  years  away.  You 
must  trust  yourself  insofar  as  making 
just  the  proper  selection.  And,  you  do. 

Eventually,  you  exit  the  sporting 
goods  shop  with  the  heft  of  your  child’s 
rifle  creating  a most  obvious  smile 
upon  your  face.  It  turns  out  you  chose 
a rifle  you’ve  wanted  for  yourself  for 
quite  some  time.  One  you  know  is  suit- 
able for  most  of  this  country’s  big 
game,  and  one  you  know  does  more 
downrange  damage  than  shoulder 
damage.  Let’s  say  the  rifle  is  a 
7 x57mm,  a dandy  choice,  you  think, 
and  you  whistle  most  of  the  way  home. 

Whole  New  Meaning 

The  years  pass  like  chilled  molasses 
through  a wire  strainer,  but  the  deer 
seasons  take  on  a whole  new  meaning 
for  you  now.  You  strive  to  learn  more  of 
the  forest  and  wild  things  so  that  when 
your  child  comes  of  hunting  age  you 
will  be  an  “expert”  in  his  eyes.  You  save 
meager  racks  as  evidence  of  your  past 
successes  and  build  a story  for  each  of 
them.  Some  are  based  “mostly”  upon 
truth. 

And  finally  the  youngster’s  12th 
birthday  has  come  and  gone.  The  cake 
had  a thick  blanket  of  buttery  icing 
adorned  with  a piney  meadow  and  a 
Boone  and  Crockett  buck;  the  candles 
were  as  close  in  color  as  you  could  get 
to  red  shotshells.  His  gifts  came  in 
camo,  fluorescent  orange,  leather  and 
carbon  steel.  Four-score  cartridges  are 
being  held  in  trust  until  his  graduation 
from  hunter’s  ed  classes,  but  the  rifle  is 
given  a berth  above  his  bunk.  It  waits 
patiently,  cradled  in  a tight  set  of  ant- 
lers that  once  belonged  to  a 4-point, 
a buck  that  so  often  rekindles  your 
warmest,  most  vivid  memories.  Only 
your  child  could  take  that  meager  rack 
from  you.  To  give  of  it  was  to  give  a 
piece  of  your  finest  past,  of  your  love. 
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For  this  buck  was  your  first. 

Autumn  slips  in  with  a closer  sun. 
For  the  first  time  in  years,  the  thought 
of  the  first  snowfall  and  deer  season 
wrenches  your  stomach.  Butterflies  re- 
turn to  their  old  haunt  just  below  your 
heart.  This  is  that  same  wonderful  feel- 
ing you  had  as  a young  man,  but  it’s 
stronger  now  than  ever  before.  Or  so  it 
seems.  You  try  to  maintain  a coolness, 
but  at  the  same  time  try  to  stimulate 
excitement  in  your  child.  After  all,  you 
are  his  tutor,  his  mentor,  and  in  some 
ways  often  difficult  to  live  up  to,  his 
idol. 


You  try,  always,  to  be  at  your  best, 
even  though  to  him  your  worst  effort  is 
the  best  in  his  eyes.  Still,  you  feel  you 
must  never  err,  never  miss  a claybird  — 
not  even  a low  house  8 — or  the  al- 
mighty 10-ring.  There  isn’t  room  for 
anything  other  than  perfection. 

Hunter’s  ed  time  nears.  You  decide  it 
may  be  wise  to  attend  classes  too,  pray- 
ing all  the  while  that  you’re  not  the 
only  adult  who’s  made  this  decision. 
You’d  feel  silly,  you  think,  being  a foot 
or  so  taller  than  any  of  your  classmates, 
a kind  of  Larry  Bird  in  a roomful  of 
Mickey  Rooneys.  . . . 


Hunter’s  ed  has  come  and  gone. 
Much  brass  has  been  emptied  at  the 
rifle  range  and  your  son  has  punched 
holes  in  100-yard  targets  adequately 
enough  to  drop  a deer  with  a single 
round.  Pulling  his  shots  a shade  to  the 
right  is  still  with  him,  but  those  came 
only  after  a magazine  full  had  been 
spent.  That’s  nothing.  He’ll  drop  his 
buck  with  the  first  shot  anyway.  If  that 
opportunity  indeed  presents  itself,  a 
mere  minute  of  angle  off  to  the  right 
will  matter  not.  Vital  enough,  you  tell 
yourself,  and  continue  to  date  and 
store  his  targets  secretly. 

The  early  hunting  seasons  run  their 
course.  The  times  were  full  of  flavor 
and  fellowship,  but  your  child  did  not 
draw  an  easy  shot  on  anything  — or 
blood.  You  wish  you’d  spent  more  time 
in  the  field,  but  work  and  a large  vege- 
table canning  affair  allowed  but  a 
handful  of  days  in  the  woods.  Sundays, 
for  the  most  part,  were  spent  scouting. 
Deer  season  will  be  different.  There  is 
the  traditional  week  off  from  work  and 
an  extra  few  days  for  Thanksgiving. 
Doubt  burdens  not.  A brace  of  white- 
tails  shall  be  roped  to  the  backyard 
apple  tree  before  noon  of  the  opener. 

THE  CAKE  had  a thick  blanket  of  buttery 
icing  adorned  with  a piney  meadow  and  a 
Boone  and  Crockett  buck. 


There  is  much  talk  of  deer  in  the 
house.  Magazines  full  of  hunting 
stories  are  scattered  about.  The  smell 
of  Hoppe’s,  your  child  concludes,  is 
more  pleasant  than  the  Old  Spice 
you’ve  worn  for  years.  He  dabs  it  on  his 
forearm  and  savors  it  while  watching 
television.  You  laugh  as  you  tell  him  he, 
at  least,  won’t  rust  away  in  the  deer 
woods.  The  atmosphere  is  good,  better 
than  at  other  times  of  the  year,  more 
relaxed  with  more  to  look  forward  to 
insofar  as  being  “together”  is  con- 
cerned. Funny,  you  think,  how  the 
hunting  season  creates  such  closeness 
between  father  and  child.  You  enjoy  it 
all  in  a most  absorbing  manner,  for  in 
your  wisdom  you  realize  these  sweet 
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years  will  pass  all  too  quickly.  Then, 
once  again,  you  will  hunt  alone. 

Camp  is  but  a short  drive  from  your 
mountain  home.  Just  far  enough  to  get 
the  harmonica  warmed  up  and  bring 
the  simmering  anticipation  to  boiling. 
Deer  are  spotted  along  the  way  and  you 
observe  your  son’s  eyes  as  he  observes 
them.  You  search  for  a twinkle,  a wid- 
ening of  his  lids,  and  attempt  to  guess 
just  what  he  will  say.  You  are  surprised 
when  he  calmly  states,  “The  deer  are  in 
great  shape.”  You  wonder  why  his  re- 
straint is  far  better  than  yours  and  why 
he  didn’t  ask  you  to  stop  the  pickup  as 
you  wanted  to  do.  You  silently  ask  the 
Red  Gods  to  help  your  son  carry  him- 
self that  well  at  first  light,  and  that  his 
composure  will  be  just  so  when  his 
buck  shows  up. 

Sleep  comes  hard.  The  hot  tea,  cin- 
namon rolls  and  game  of  Hearts  had 
little,  if  any,  tranquilizing  effect.  A last 
goodnight  brings  no  reply.  He  is  han- 
dling his  excitement  better  than  you, 
the  veteran  of  some  35  deer  seasons. 

Just  about  the  time  you  drift  into 
heavy  sleep,  the  alarm  sounds.  It’s  all 
you  can  do  to  muster  the  strength  to 
unzip  your  bedroll.  The  young  hunter 
in  the  bunk  beside  you  bids  a hearty, 
“Good  morning,  Pop!”  Your  reply  is  in- 
audible. You  are  forced  into  a rare  lie 
when  he  asks  whether  you  slept  well. 
He  prances  into  the  galley  of  the  camp 
and  ignites  the  propane  under  the 
waiting  coffee  pot.  Your  knees  half- 
buckle as  you  attempt  to  stand.  A quick 
look  out  the  window  shows  your  silent 
request  for  snow  was  in  vain.  The  deer 
should  be  moving  anyway,  you  think, 
just  a bit  tougher  to  spot  against  the 
gray  hardwoods.  But  his  eyes  are 
young,  his  vision  keen. 

Breakfast  included  plans  for  this 
morning.  Your  son  will  sit  on  stand 
with  you;  a dream  finally  come  true. 
He  will  be  allowed  the  first  try  at  a 
legal  buck.  After  all,  you  being  a vet, 
can  take  one  “anytime.” 

Boots,  orange  coveralls  and  other 
paraphernalia  are  donned  and  ad- 
justed just  so.  Once  again  you  go  over 
safety  procedures  meticulously.  You 


advise  your  partner,  “.  . . just  pick  out  a 
vital  spot  on  your  deer,  concentrate  on 
it  and  not  the  whole  animal,  then 
squeeze  ’er  off.” 

You  leave  the  warmth  of  camp.  The 
stand  you’ve  chosen  is  a good  20-min- 
ute  walk,  and  first  light  will  be  edging 
over  Mt.  Tom  in  about  45  minutes.  An 
old  dug  road  will  lead  you  and  the 
youngster  into  the  forest  quietly.  There 
will  be  deer  along  the  way  that  must 
not  be  spooked.  An  old  bent  deformed 
oak,  one  the  two  of  you  have  named  the 
“Easy  Tree,”  indicates  where  you  leave 
the  convenience  of  the  road  to  get  to 
the  stand.  The  area  is  familiar,  and 
even  in  darkness  it’s  easily  found. 
Things,  thus  far,  have  gone  well;  quiet. 
You  coughed  but  a half-dozen  times 
on  the  way  in.  The  youngster  must've 
held  his,  you  think.  Youth  is  on  his  side, 
nicotine  foreign  to  his  lungs. 

After  a few  minutes  on  stand  you 
begin  feeling  the  knifing  chill  of  the 
plus- 10  temperature.  You  whisper, 
“Cold,  Son?”  He  whispers  back,  “No, 
Pop.  You?”  You  pretend  you  don’t  hear 
him  and  reach  into  your  cartridge  case 
for  a fistfull  of  ammo.  Ever  so  care- 
fully, you  remove  five  rounds,  motion- 
ing for  your  son  to  do  the  same.  This 
was  in  your  training  program.  The 
don’t- allow-you  r-shells- to-clink- at- 
any-time  lesson.  You  feel  the  old  “Why 
me?”  when  four  of  yours  fall  (seem- 
ingly in  slow  motion  but  noisily)  to  the 
ground,  clinking  softly  and  disappear- 
ing into  the  dark  litter.  The  Zippo  and 
a searching  cold  hand  recovers  them. 
Your  son  should  be  saying  something 
under  his  breath  about  your  being  “a 
clod.”  He  just  watches  you  with  that 
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familiar  so-you’re-the-vet  look  in  his 
eyes.  His  cartridges  enter  the  magazine 
smoother  than  hot  butter  leaves  a 
teflon-coated  ladle.  Both  of  you  are 
ready.  You  wink  at  him  and,  humoring 
you,  he  winks  back. 

Your  eyelids  are  at  half-mast  when 
your  son  taps  your  thigh  and  points  out 
a band  of  gray  forms  working  through 
a thick  stand  of  multiflora  rose.  You 
whisper  lie  number  two.  “I  saw  ’em. 
Son,  I was  just  waitin’  to  see  how  long  it 
would  take  you  to  spot  ’em.  Quiet  now. 
Look  for  horns  and  let  ’em  come  in 
closer.  Shhh.  . . .” 

The  deer  pick  at  browse.  They 
stretch  their  necks,  searching.  Forever 
cautious,  the  whitetail.  Their  tails 
twitch  east  to  west  and  steam  funnels 
from  their  nostrils.  The  wind  is  just 
right  but  the  deer  are  too  far  to  iden- 
tify. Light  comes  faster  now,  the  deer 
closer.  “Seven,”  your  partner  whispers. 
He  thinks  the  flanking  deer  nearest  the 
stand  is  heavy  with  antler.  You  say, 
“Don’t  think  so.  Shhh.” 

It’s  a Buck 

The  larger-bodied  flanking  deer 
jerks  his  head  toward  the  stand.  “He’s 
scented  us  and  it’s  a buck!”  you  whis- 
per. The  boy’s  rifle  comes  slowly  to  his 
shoulder.  You  are  shaking,  inside  and 
out.  “Take  him!”  The  boy  whispers 
back  that  his  bullet  may  pass  through 
the  buck  and  scratch  a doe.  Good 
thinking,  you  think. 

After  long  seconds,  the  buck  bolts, 
leaving  the  does  behind.  The  boy’s  rifle 
comes  up  smoothly  and  your  eyes  fol- 
low the  muzzle  of  “his”  old  saddle  gun 
as  it  swings  in  time  with  the  buck’s 
desperate  stride.  The  blast  stirs  the 
quiet  hollow;  the  echo  lives  on  for  sec- 
onds. Your  flinching  kept  you  from  see- 


ing the  buck  buckle  through  his  middle 
but  you  saw  him  fall  after  just  a few 
strides.  “You  got  ’em,  Son,  you  put  him 
right  down!”  The  boy,  again,  gives  you 
a puzzled  look  and  while  so  doing, 
ejects  the  spent  case  and  lowers  the 
hammer.  He  retrieves  his  brass  as  you 
say,  “C’mon,  let’s  get  down  there.” 

At  port  arms,  the  hunting  team 
walks  toward  the  downed  buck.  It’s  a 
plump  3x3,  nearly  perfect.  A perfect 
shot.  You  look  for  a better  place  to 
field-dress  the  deer  and,  as  you  do,  the 
youngster  kneels  over  and  tags  his 
buck. 

His  back  to  you  now,  you  watch  him 
as  he  slides  his  knife  from  its  scabbard. 
How  proud  you  feel.  How  he  must  feel. 
You  find  a little  roll  on  the  mountain’s 
bench  that  will  be  just  right  for  getting 
the  buck  dressed  and  drained.  You 
walk  back  toward  your  kneeling  son. 
He  knows  what  must  be  done  next,  you 
think,  feeling  the  smile  on  your  weath- 
ered face. 

You  place  a congratulating  hand 
upon  his  shoulder.  He  looks  up  at  you 
and  there  are  tears  on  his  cheeks.  You 
know  why  they  are  there.  And  you 
know  that  his  knowledge  of  wildlife 
biology  and  whitetail  deaths  will  ease 
his  newfound  pain,  somewhat.  You 
know,  too,  that  his  lessons  were  well 
taught  and  his  application  of  them 
near  perfect.  He  understands  that 
hunting  must  be.  It  is  the  easiest  way 
for  animals  to  die;  and  they  must  die  if 
their  species  is  to  survive.  He  knows 
that,  too: 

You  say  nothing  as  he  makes  his  cut 
and  gets  the  buck  ready  for  dragging. 
It’s  your  way  of  saying,  “I  trust  you, 
Son.”  You  hug  him  and  grab  the  drag- 
ging harness,  noticing  his  cheeks  are 
still  wet.  You  smile  to  yourself.  Your 
heart  is  lighter  than  ever. 

Your  hand  squeezes  his  firm  shoulder 
and  he  looks  up  at  you  with  a smile  you 
know  was  born  in  his  great  heart.  The 
walk  out  is  without  words.  In  your 
heart  you  are  happy.  Just  yesterday  you 
were  bringing  up  a son.  Today  you  are 
walking  beside  a hunter. 

Had  there  not  been  a tear  or  two, 
you  might  have  felt  a little  differently. 
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Boys,  Beagles,  and  Bunnies 

By  Steve  Springer 


RIDGE  RUNNER  was  an  unusual  cottontail 
that  seemed  to  love  the  chase  as  much  as 
we  did,  and  he  had  a reputation  that  would 
do  the  craftiest  whitetail  buck  proud. 


HE  HEFT  OF  the  Model  50  Win- 
chester felt  good,  though  I knew 
that  by  day’s  end  the  familiar  shotgun 
would  have  gained  a few  pounds.  I 
especially  savored  this  day’s  pre-hunt 
rituals.  This  was  the  last  day  of  the  late 
rabbit  season,  an  ominous  prospect  for 
my  two  sons,  Joseph  and  Stephen,  and 
our  beagle,  Buck.  The  three  of  us  cher- 
ish our  days  in  Penn’s  woods,  so  the 
nearness  of  another  closed  season  made 
the  few  remaining  hours  even  more 
special. 

The  weather  was  ideal,  more  in 
keeping  with  the  rhythms  of  November 
than  January.  No  snow,  clear  pale-blue 
skies,  temperatures  low  enough  to  pre- 
vent hard  working  hunters  from  over- 
heating and,  most  important  for  the 
hound,  a good  ground  frost. 

Before  we  started  toward  the  first 
cover,  plans  for  the  day  were  formu- 
lated. “Well,  boys,  because  this  is  the 
final  day  and  we  have  plenty  of  rabbits 
in  the  freezer,  how  about  we  resist  any 
jump  shots?” 

“I’ll  try,  Dad,  but  when  that  rabbit 
goes  streaking  out,  my  old  Ithaca  just 
seems  to  go  to  my  shoulder  automati- 
cally,” said  Stephen. 

“Good  idea,”  said  Joseph.  “That  way 
we’ll  get  to  hear  more  great  hound 
music.” 

“Okay,  then  let’s  hunt  the  upper 
fields  first  and  save  the  lower  cover  and 
old  Ridge  Runner  for  last,”  I said. 

Unusual  Cottontail 

Ridge  Runner  was  an  unusual  cot- 
tontail that  seemed  to  love  the  chase  as 
much  as  we  did.  He  had  successfully 
evaded  us  through  the  entire  fall  sea- 
son, and  twice  during  the  extended 
season.  The  area  he  staked  out  as  home 
was  perfect.  Reverting  farmland  hard 
by  an  extensive  stand  of  mature  hard- 
woods. The  fields  were  grown  to  stag- 
horn sumac,  an  important  winter  food 
for  cottontails,  and  green  briar,  and 


there  were  occasional  cedars,  patches 
of  foxtail  and  poverty  grass,  and  early 
succession  oak.  All  this  is  bordered  by 
hardwood  lined  fencerows  complete 
with  stone  walls.  More  than  once  that 
rabbit  led  Buck  on  a run  that  lasted 
half  the  afternoon,  with  no  one  getting 
a shot,  and  he  would  still  be  above 
ground  and  running  when  I picked  up 
the  dog  at  quitting  time.  From  such 
encounters  local  legends  are  made,  and 
Ridge  Runner  had  a reputation  that 
would  do  the  craftiest  white-tailed 
buck  proud.  If  we  routed  him  today  he 
would  either  be  brought  to  bag  or  left 
to  pass  on  his  special  traits  to  next 
spring’s  crop  of  bunnies. 
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We  had  advanced  barely  a hundred 
yards  into  the  autumn  olive  thicket 
when  Buck  started  the  first  rabbit. 
Excited  whimpers  that  built  to  full 
throated  yelps  and  howls  told  us  this 
trail  was  hot.  We  waited  until  the 
hound  lined  out  in  order  to  get  a fix  on 
the  rabbit’s  direction  so  we  could 
choose  stands. 

“I’ll  take  the  old  tractor  road,  in  case 
the  bunny  tries  to  get  below  us,”  hol- 
lered Stephen. 

“I’m  heading  for  the  edge  between 
the  olive  thickets  and  the  big  field,” 
announced  Joseph. 

“Where  Buck  started  is  good  enough 
for  me,”  I said. 

The  boys  knew  this  cover  well  be- 
cause they  had  been  coming  here  with 
me  since  before  they  were  old  enough 
to  carry  a gun.  They  had  enough  ex- 
perience to  make  sure  everyone  knew 
where  their  chosen  stands  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  safety.  The  Game  Com- 
mission’s required  hunter  education 
course,  coupled  with  actual  field  ex- 
perience, helped  nurture  a healthy  re- 
spect for  safety  in  these  two  boys. 

This  particular  cottontail  moved 
with  a purpose.  We  probably  had 


THE  BOYS  knew  this  cover  well  because 
they  had  been  coming  here  with  me  ever 
since  they  were  old  enough  to  carry  a gun, 
and  they  had  enough  experience  to  make 
sure  everyone  knew  where  to  stand. 

bumped  him  off  his  nightly  feeding 
area,  consequently,  he  was  going  home 
right  now.  I heard  the  dog  make  the 
* swing  toward  the  big  field,  where 
r Joseph  was  posted.  Three  shots 
pounded  the  morning’s  silence,  fol- 
lowed quickly  by  Joseph’s  excited  yell. 
“Coming  to  you,  Steve,  coming  to 
you!” 

Buck  didn’t  miss  a step.  His  yelps 
were  faster  now  because  of  the  shoot- 
ing. The  run  was  moving  toward  the 
old  tractor  road  and  I expected  Ste- 
phen was  tight  as  a bowstring.  If  the 
cottontail  chose  to  streak  across  the  two 
ruts,  Stephen  would  have  just  a snap- 
shot. Some  rabbits  paused  before  going 
across,  giving  the  gunner  a chance  to 
get  ready,  but  not  often.  This  one  hit 
the  opening  full  throttle  and  Stephen’s 
Ithaca  barked  once. 

“Did  you  connect,”  Joseph  shouted. 
“I  don’t  think  so.” 

“Then  let  the  dog  stay  on  the  line.” 
I knew  my  chance  might  be  next,  so 
all  my  senses  shifted  to  high.  The 
hound  moved  across  the  tractor  road 
and  continued  into  the  thickets.  Just  as 
the  run  started  to  turn  in  my  direction, 
the  little  beagle’s  yelps  quit.  After  a few 
minutes  of  silence  I figured  the  rabbit 
had  holed  up  or  jumped  off  the  line. 
Then  I heard  Stephen  call  “Buck  has 
the  rabbit  under  some  honeysuckle.” 
Stephen’s  shot  had  been  true,  but  the 
cottontail  was  able  to  make  another 
200  yards  and  take  refuge  in  the  honey- 
suckle. If  there  is  one  overriding  reason 
for  owning  hunting  dogs,  recovering 
wounded  game  must  be  it.  Stephen  un- 
loaded his  shotgun  and  field-dressed 
the  bunny.  Joseph  and  I congratulated 
him  on  his  shot  and  heaped  a ton  of 
praise  on  our  hard  working  hound. 

We  hunted  the  olive  thickets  and 
upper  fields  until  early  afternoon, 
starting  three  other  rabbits  in  the  proc- 
ess. The  first  two  wanted  nothing  to  do 
with  us  and  went  to  ground  in  wood- 
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chuck  holes.  The  third  put  on  a fine 
run  that  lasted  almost  an  hour  before 
Stephen  added  his  second  bunny  to  the 
bag. 

On  the  way  back  for  lunch  Stephen 
asked,  “How  can  we  shoot  so  many 
rabbits  here  and  still  have  plenty  the 
next  season?” 

“Well,”  I said,  “this  reverting  field  is 
ideal  because  there  is  plenty  of  food 
and  cover.  Namely  legumes,  grasses, 
and  sumac  for  the  food,  and  honey- 
suckle, green  briar,  and  woodchuck 
holes  for  the  cover.  If  one  of  those  two 
rabbits  that  gave  us  the  slip  this  morn- 
ing was  a doe,  she  can  have  three  or 
four  litters  in  a single  breeding  season. 
Given  the  average  litter  has  four  bun- 
nies, then  some  simple  math  will  tell 
you  why  we  usually  have  a good  crop  of 
bunnies  here  each  season.  But  the  key  is 
suitable  habitat.” 

After  lunch,  which  is  usually  a con- 
test to  discover  whether  hound  or  boy 
can  eat  the  most,  we  planned  our  strat- 
egy for  the  waning  hours  of  this  last 
glorious  day. 

“Well,  boys,  where  to?” 

Joseph  answered  first.  “How  about 
the  Cedars?  It  just  seems  right  to  end 
this  season  with  a chance  at  the  Ridge 
Runner.” 

“Sounds  good  to  me,”  agreed  Ste- 
phen. 

“Then  let’s  have  at  it,”  I said. 

We  hiked  directly  to  the  lower  cedar 
fields,  carrying  the  dog  to  preclude  any 
chance  runs.  The  Ridge  Runner  was 
known  to  frequent  the  old  stone  fence 
that  ran  east  to  west  on  the  north  end  of 
the  field,  so  one  hunter  is  always  as- 
signed that  stand.  Joseph  was  chosen. 
Stephen,  Buck  and  I would  work  the 
greenbriars  and  cedars  just  south  of 
Joseph,  about  20  yards  apart.  Our 
habit  is  to  hunt  toward  the  open 
woods,  hoping  any  rabbit  pushed  that 
way  would  turn  and  head  back  for  the 
cover. 

Joseph  moved  along  the  stone  fence 
cautiously,  kicking  and  rooting  all 
likely  spots.  His  booted  foot  kicked  a 
blowdown  and  out  burst  a large  rab- 
bit. 


“Tally  ho,  Buck,  tally  ho!”  shouted 
Joseph.  He  had  resisted  the  urge  to 
shoot  at  the  dodging  cottontail,  instead 
calling  for  the  dog. 

The  beagle  made  for  Joseph’s  posi- 
tion posthaste.  Its  route  was  pointed 
out  to  Buck,  and  the  hound  instantly 
struck  scent.  He  moved  the  line  directly 
towards  the  woods,  barking  steadily. 
The  rabbit  must  have  entered  the 
woods  full  tilt,  judging  from  the 
hound’s  constant  bark.  Once  on  the 
leaf  littered  forest  floor,  Buck  settled 
into  a steady  chop  as  he  searched  for 
scent.  The  beagle  moved  straight  down 
the  hill  toward  a small  creek  that 
rushed  through  the  valley.  Eventually, 
the  dog  went  out  of  earshot.  These  are 
anxious  moments  for  hound  men  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  of  the  chase, 
but  if  Ridge  Runner  stayed  above 
ground  Buck  would  never  quit  the  line. 

Stephen  decided  to  change  posi- 
tions. “Dad,  I’m  going  down  to  the  cor- 
ner of  the  woods.” 

“Good  choice,”  I said,  “I’m  moving 
to  the  game  trail  that  cuts  through  the 
greenbriar.  Ridge  Runner  has  used  that 
trail  more  than  once  to  elude  us.” 

Joseph  decided  to  stay  put,  hoping 
the  rabbit  would  return  to  his  form. 

Sure  Enough 

After  about  20  minutes  we  heard 
Buck  returning.  From  the  location  of 
the  sound,  I assumed  the  rabbit  was 
going  to  miss  Stephen’s  stand.  Sure 
enough,  the  run  went  past  Stephen, 
just  out  of  his  sight.  I could  now  hear 
Buck  moving  in  my  direction.  All  my 
senses  were  in  tune  to  the  situation, 
and  the  adrenaline  was  really  pump- 
ing. At  that  moment  I felt  a bit  sorry 
for  hunters  who  never  experience  the 
joys  of  rabbit  hunting  with  boys  and 
beagles.  My  position  allowed  for  a shot 
only  if  the  rabbit  appeared  in  a narrow 
area  some  15  yards  away. 

The  hound  continued  on  course, 
stopping  only  on  occasional  short 
checks.  When  he  was  about  50  yards 
away,  I thought  I saw  a gray  form 
streak  below  my  stand.  A few  minutes 
later  my  fears  were  confirmed,  as  I saw 
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the  dog  move  through  the  same  open- 
ing, only  his  furiously  flagging  white 
tail  visible.  Because  of  the  dejection  of 
the  moment,  Joseph  was  temporarily 
forgotten,  until,  that  is,  his  Remington 
1100  sounded  off. 

The  day  was  growing  old,  and  Ste- 
phen knew,  hit  or  miss,  that  he  should 
rendezvous  with  us.  He  approached 
my  stand  slowly,  as  if  trying  to  squeeze 
more  time  from  this  day  than  nature 
would  allow. 


JOSEPH,  STEPHEN  and  I,  and  probably 
Buck,  too,  cherish  our  days  together  in 
Penn’s  woods,  so  the  nearness  of  another 
closed  season  made  our  final  day  afield 
even  more  special. 

“Did  he  get  him?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  I said. 

When  we  finally  reached  Joseph,  he 
was  holding  a very  large  cottontail.  He 
gently  stroked  its  fur,  carefully  examin- 
ing this  special  creature  that  had  per- 
formed so  well.  Buck  sat  at  Joseph’s 
feet,  as  if  sensing  the  mood,  but  ner- 
vously awaiting  his  reward.  We  were 
all  lost  in  our  individual  thoughts,  ex- 
periencing emotions  only  hunters  can 
know. 

“Do  you  think  this  is  Ridge  Runner, 
Dad?”  Joseph  asked. 

“That’s  a big  rabbit,  Joe,  and  this  is 
the  area  we’ve  been  running  him  in  all 
season.  Of  course,  rabbits  lack  easily 
distinguishable  physical  characteris- 
tics, so  it’s  tough  to  be  sure.” 

“I’m  getting  cold,”  Stephen  said  with 
a little  shiver. 

With  that  we  unloaded  our  guns, 
turned  and  moved  west  along  the  old 
fencerow  toward  the  setting  sun.  The 
sky  was  streaked  with  budding  snow 
clouds,  rose  colored  overhead  blending 
to  deep  red  on  the  horizon.  We  had  just 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  fencerow 
when  a rabbit  burst  from  his  hideaway, 
almost  at  my  feet.  He  was  a very  large 
rabbit,  and  he  ran  in  back  of  me  past 
the  boys,  as  if  on  purpose.  Spontane- 
ously, we  cheered  him  on,  and  wished 
him  good  luck. 


Cover  Painting  by  Dennis  Burkhart 

There’s  nothing  quite  like  rousting  out  cottontails,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
getting  new  hunters  started  off  right.  Rabbits  are  found  throughout  the  state,  in 
just  about  all  types  of  cover,  from  the  barest  landscapes  to  the  deep  woods.  Of 
course,  thickets,  weedfields  and  borders  along  agricultural  fields  and  woodlots 
are  where  they’re  most  likely  to  be  found.  Another  reason  for  the  animal’s  popular- 
ity is  that  they’re  relatively  abundant.  Game  Commission  surveys  indicate  over 
600,000  hunters  harvested  more  than  2 million  rabbits  last  year,  making  cotton- 
tails second  only  to  squirrels  in  terms  of  number  of  animals  harvested.  For  more 
on  gunning  for  rabbits,  see  “Boys,  Beagles  and  Bunnies,”  by  Steve  Springer, 
beginning  on  page  25. 
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I WAS  IN  THE  TALL  corn  and  had  a vantage  point  to  observe,  but  not  shoot.  Everything  was 
too  far  left  or  right  of  me. 

Double  or  Nothing 


By  Charles  L.  Kane,  Sr. 


ACCORDING  TO  legend,  any  per- 
son  or  persons  can  anger  the  gods 
of  the  hunt.  You  know  you  are  the  lone 
recipient  of  the  curse  of  silence  when 
all  around  you  they  are  shooting  up 
shotgun  shells  like  they  got  them  free, 
and  you  haven’t  so  much  as  shouldered 
your  little  20-gauge  over/under. 

I remember  the  year  it  happened  to 
me,  and  for  more  then  one  reason.  First 
of  all,  it  was  my  son  Chuck’s  second 
season,  but  the  first  without  a cast  on 
his  right  wrist,  and  I had  three  or  four 
nephews  who  were  also  second-  and 
third-year  hunters.  The  rest  of  the  guys 
on  both  crews  were  related  too,  so  it 
was  to  be  a family  hunt  of  the  highest 
order,  a season  we  shall  all  remember. 
On  many  a winter’s  night  in  front  of 
the  fireplace,  this  one,  especially, 
comes  up  as  one  of  the  best  on  a list  of 
hunts  someone  should  write  about. 


It  all  began  on  the  opening  day  of 
rabbit  and  ringneck  season.  We  were 
hunting  the  farmlands  east  of  Hep- 
burnville,  which  I think  not  only  pro- 
vide the  best  hunting  around,  but  on 
an  autumn’s  day  are  also  the  prettiest 
land  any  man  ever  set  foot  on. 

The  lay  of  the  land  was  perfect  for 
small  game,  with  all  natural  habitat 
preserved  for  future  generations  by  the 
unity  of  the  Game  Commission  and  the 
Farmers’  Co-op.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
banner  year  for  the  number  of  birds  let 
out,  most  of  which  were  ringnecks. 
Even  though  we  are  north  of  Route  220 
and  can  shoot  hens  also,  we  prefer  the 
male  of  the  species,  but  I admit,  once 
in  a roaster  with  all  the  trimmings, 
both  taste  pretty  much  the  same. 

We  divided  the  family  into  two  five- 
man  groups.  I took  one  group  to  hunt 
the  lower  cornfields,  the  sidehill,  and 
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the  pine  grove  between  the  high  and 
the  low  cornfields.  The  No.  2 group 
started  with  the  tall  grass,  the  marsh 
next  to  the  creek,  and  the  upper  corn- 
fields. I warned  my  young  shooters  to 
be  certain  of  their  targets  and  the  di- 
rection they  were  shooting. 

We  had  no  sooner  stretched  out  and 
loaded  up  than  the  No.  2 team  began 
shooting.  Ringnecks  cackled  and  flew 
in  every  direction.  We  flushed  three 
birds  at  about  the  same  time  some  sur- 
vivors from  the  second  team  appeared 
overhead.  I was  in  the  tall  corn  and 
had  a vantage  point  to  observe,  but  not 
shoot.  Everything  was  too  far  left  or 
right  of  me.  Just  about  everyone  but  me 
had  shooting. 

Three  Birds 

Chuck  made  a nice  shot  on  a bird 
flying  fast  and  high  overhead.  Several 
others  shot  at  this  one  before  Chuck 
dropped  the  ringneck  right  at  his  feet. 
When  the  smoke  all  cleared,  three 
birds  had  been  taken,  and  the  day  had 
just  begun.  Shots  echoed  up  and  down 
the  hollow  all  morning.  I was  sure  it 
was  all  a dream,  but  in  harsh  reality, 
pheasant  tailfeathers  were  sticking  out 
of  everybody’s  game  bag  but  mine. 

At  lunchtime  the  birds  were  tallied 
and  the  verdict  was  in.  Everyone  had 
at  least  one  bird,  some  two,  while  I got 
to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  day  and 
help  field-dress  the  birds  and  a number 
of  rabbits. 

Believe  me  when  I say  I took  a rib- 
bing, especially  from  the  young 
hunters  who  offered  to  take  me  hunt- 
ing just  to  see  what  I was  doing  wrong. 
They  really  laughed  when  I told  them  I 
was  not  only  going  to  get  two  ring- 
necks,  but  I was  going  to  make  a dou- 
ble on  them  and  I was  going  to  do  it 
before  the  sun  set  on  my  empty  game 
bag! 

I could  still  hear  the  laughter  as  I 
marched  on  down  the  road  to  the  tall 
grass.  It  is  here  that  our  bird  hunting  is 
toughest  because  it’s  so  easy  to  walk 
right  by  them.  I was  hoping  the  others 
had  done  just  that,  for  if  I was  to  fulfill 
my  bold  statement  I had  some  heavy 


hunting  to  do.  I smiled  at  the  thought 
of  really  doing  it  and  perhaps  freeing 
myself  of  the  anger  of  the  gods  and 
reaffirming  myself  among  my  fellow 
hunters  as  a shooter  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

I was  working  the  brambles  and  the 
fencerow  in  the  hollow  when  I bumped 
into  a neighbor,  Tom,  who  was  also 
hunting  alone.  I told  him  of  my  pre- 
dicament. He  agreed  that  I needed  all 
the  help  I could  get  and  suggested  we 
try  the  pine  grove  as  no  one  had  been  in 
there  yet.  The  reason  for  that  is,  the 
guy  inside  must  more  or  less  crawl 
through  on  hands  and  knees.  Tom  vol- 
unteered to  play  the  role  of  a shorthair 
pointer  while  I got  to  flank  the  edge, 
waiting  for  any  escapees  to  break  out  of 
the  maze  of  pines. 

I moved  slowly  along  the  upper  edge 
of  the  pines,  calling  out  to  Tom  from 
time  to  time  so  we  could  keep  track  of 
each  other.  We  neared  the  end  of  the 
pine  grove  where  it  opened  up  into  a 
small  patch  of  young  hardwoods.  I was 
starting  to  wish  I had  kept  my  big 
mouth  shut.  Time  was  running  out. 

I heard  Tom’s  slide-action  20-gauge 
open  up  on  something.  I figured  it  was 
a rabbit.  Another  shot,  then  another.  I 
could  hear  Tom  mumbling  as  he  re- 
loaded. What  I heard  next  was  music 
to  my  ears:  “Chas  — ringnecks!  I missed 
them  and  they’re  coming  up  to  you!” 

I watched  the  area  where  the  shots 
had  come  from,  my  over/under 
straight  up  with  my  thumb  on  the 
safety.  Long  seconds  ticked  away  as  I 
eased  along  the  fencerow  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods.  Suddenly  there  was  a cack- 
ling sound  and  a bird  burst  into  flight, 
then  another. 

The  first  one  leveled  off  at  about 
eight  feet  off  the  ground,  crossing  left 
to  right,  the  most  classic  of  bird  shots.  I 
dropped  him,  then  swung  to  cover  the 
second  bird.  Realizing  my  proclama- 
tion was  about  to  come  true,  in  the 
grandest  of  style,  must  have  unnerved 
me,  for  I hesitated  momentarily.  The 
bird  nearly  passed  out  of  range  before  I 
triggered  the  top  barrel  and  he  folded 
into  my  first  double. 
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I COULD’NT  believe  it.  This  was  the  kind  of 
day  a man  dreams  about.  The  Red  Gods 
had  removed  their  curse  and  allowed  me  to 
walk  home  proudly  with  another  chapter  for 
the  book  of  great  memories. 

Tom  came  running  up  the  hill  after 
the  second  shot.  I was  sitting  on  the 
ground  with  the  20-gauge  broke  open 
and  lying  across  my  legs. 

“Well,”  Tom  said,  “did  you  or  didn’t 
you?” 

I pointed  to  the  cut  cornfield  where 
the  two  birds  lay  as  they  fell,  20  feet 
apart,  face  down,  tail  feathers  point- 
ing skyward. 

We  walked  over  and  stood'  silently, 
looking  down  at  the  birds.  Then  Tom 
said:  “You  did  it.  You  said  you  were 
going  double  on  ringnecks  today  and 
you  did  it.” 

I couldn’t  believe  it.  This  was  the 
kind  of  day  a man  dreams  about. 

Tom  went  on  down  to  the  farm  to 
spread  the  word  to  those  who  doubted 
that  such  things  still  happen. 

I stood  quietly  on  top  of  the  hill, 
getting  all  I could  out  of  this  day  of 
days.  A soft  breeze  came  down  the  hol- 

i&i 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Book  of  the  Rifle,  by  Jim  Carmichel,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  and  Kelker  Streets, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  564  pp.,  $34.95.  Anyone  who  doesn’t  already  believe  that 
Carmichel  is  the  top  gunwriter  in  the  country  will  be  convinced  by  this  book.  It  covers 
everything  of  interest  to  practical  riflemen,  from  rifling  itself  (those  twisted  grooves  in 
the  bore),  to  stock  design,  triggers,  scopes  and  mounts;  it  goes  into  basic  ballistics, 
trajectory,  wind  effect,  ammo— factory  and  handloaded  — bullet  performance  on  game, 
sighting  in,  rifles  for  varmints,  dangerous  game,  etc.  Jim  not  only  gives  facts  but  also 
tells  why  things  are  the  way  they  are— the  kind  of  information  that  rarely  is  available  in 
this  field.  No  book  can  be  big  enough  to  permit  exhaustive  treatment  on  all  these 
subjects,  but  this  one  will  answer  most  of  the  questions.  Anyone  interested  in  rifles 
should  have  his  own  copy  to  read  and  re-read.  That’s  easy  to  do  because  it’s  entertain- 
ing as  well  as  informative. 

Shooter’s  Bible,  No.  79,  edited  by  William  S.  Jarrett,  Stoeger  Publishing  Co.,  55 
Ruta  Court,  South  Hackensack,  NJ  07606,  576  pp.,  softbound,  $14.95.  Long  known  for 
its  excellent  catalog  on  shooting  equipment  — which  is  continued  here  — in  recent  years 
the  Shooter’s  Bible  has  also  included  high  quality  articles.  This  year  Don  Lewis  gives 
“An  Inside  Look  at  the  Shotgun,”  which  will  help  shooters  understand  what  goes  on 
when  they  take  a smoothbore  afield;  Dr.  Jim  Casada  covers  “The  Saga  of  Thomas  ‘Mr. 
Sam’  Samworth,”the  legendary  South  Carolina  gun  book  publisher;  Stan  Trzoniec  talks 
about  “Hunting  Small  Game  With  an  Autoloader,”  and  Ralph  Quinn  goes  into  “Com- 
puter Ballistics:  the  Brave  New  World  of  Cartridge  Selection.”  There’s  also  a short 
section  from  the  1938  Shooter’s  Bible,  showing  how  things  were  a half-century  ago  — 
Model  70  Winchesters  for  $61.25,  for  instance.  How’s  that  grab  you? 


low  and  swayed  the  tops  of  pines  like  a 
rhythmic  chorus.  I have  always  felt  the 
winds  of  autumn  speak  to  those  atuned 
enough  to  listen  to  what  is  written  on 
the  wind.  In  my  case,  I think  the  gods 
of  the  hunt  removed  the  curse  and  al- 
lowed me  to  walk  home  proudly  with 
another  chapter  for  the  book  of  great 
memories. 
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Pennsylvan 


JIM  QUINN,  Franklinville,  NJ,  with 
his  225-lb.  Pike  Co.  bear  — the 
third  of  five  he  saw  on  opening 
morning. 


CHERYL  WHEARY,  16,  and  GEORGE 
KRICK  each  got  a 150-pounder  near 
Waterville,  Lycoming  Co. 


BOB  SIMPSON,  Bethlehem,  took  his  120-lb. 
bear  in  Pike  Co. 


For  LEE  PETERSHEIM,  right,  Greencastle, 
this  was  his  third  Clinton  Co.  bear  in  three 
seasons.  Brother  LYNN  is  shown  with  his 
first. 


MIKE  LEMADE,  Gillette,  took  his  311-lb. 
Wayne  Co.  bear  with  the  bow. 


RAY  HARTZELL,  of  Bangor,  got  a 
whopper— 531  lbs.  — in  Pike  Co. 


3 Black  Bears 


BONIN,  Butler,  and 
ear,  a 150-pounder 
t Co. 


ijUUL  WEIMER,  Warren, 
ove,  and  JEFF  FRITZ, 
ishington  Crossing,  and 
ijljir  trophies. 


KEN  FLINT,  East  Stroudsburg, 
with  his  222-lb.  bear  taken  in  Mon- 
roe Co. 


BEN  FORTRESE,  Dunmore, 
above,  got  297-lb.  trophy  in 
Pike  — same  county  in  which 
JIM  RUTZ,  Stroudsburg,  below, 
took  his  515-pounder. 


MARK  ROCK,  of  Crabtree,  took  his 
157-lb.  bear  in  Centre  Co. 


JOE  TOMCAVAGE,  Mayfield, 
got  his  198-pounder  in 
Lackawanna  Co. 


BILL  DEVLIN,  Hatfield, 
bagged  282-pounder  in  Pike 
Co. 


Nice  Area 

BEAVER  COUNTY- My  first  year 
in  the  district  has  revealed  the  variety 
and  abundance  of  wildlife  I expected. 
What  I didn’t  expect,  and  which 
pleases  me  even  more,  is  the  interest 
and  support  I’ve  received  from  the  peo- 
ple here.  Allied  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  sportsmen  have  been  fine  to 
work  with  but,  I have  to  admit,  I get 
the  biggest  kick  working  with  the 
kids.— WCO  Steven  M.  Spangler, 
Beaver. 


E-I-E-I-O 

Experienced  hunters  know  to  make 
their  presence  known  when  encounter- 
ing other  hunters  afield.  Each  has  his 
own  way  of  doing  this.  Some  wave, 
some  cough,  some  tip  their  hat,  and 
some  shout  a greeting.  But  Emma 
Atha,  who  works  on  the  Venango 
County  Food  and  Cover  Corps,  has  an- 
other method.  When  Emma  is  working 
in  the  woods  she  signals  her  presence 
by  singing.  So,  if  you’re  hunting  and 
encounter  a woman  painting  trees 
and  singing  “Old  MacDonald,”  rest 
assured,  all  is  well.  — LMO  James 
Deniker,  Sandy  Lake. 


Keep  Explaining 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-  My  five- 
year-old  son  Jason  and  I went  fishing  at 
a nearby  lake  on  the  opening  day  of 
bass  season.  I had  just  put  an  8-inch 
crappie  on  his  stringer  when  my  bob- 
ber signaled  a bite  and  I reeled  in  a 10- 
inch  bass.  When  I promptly  released  it, 
Jason  asked  why  I had  thrown  back  a 
fish  that  was  obviously  bigger  than  his. 
I explained  that  the  kind  of  fish  I 
caught  had  to  be  a foot  long  to  keep. 
He  gazed  down  at  his  feet  and  said, 
“Dad,  it  was  a lot  bigger  than  my 
foot.”- WCO  Edward  J.  Zindell, 
Wilkes-Barre. 


Shocking 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY- 1 knew 
being  a wildlife  conservation  officer 
carried  its  share  of  risks,  but  I always 
assumed  I was  pretty  safe  at  home.  But 
while  sitting  in  my  office,  typing  my 
monthly  reports,  I was  hit  by  light- 
ning. It  came  through  my  electric  type- 
writer, into  my  left  hand,  through  my 
body  and  out  through  my  left  foot. 
Thank  goodness  I received  only  a small 
burn  and,  after  regaining  my  compo- 
sure, I was  able  to  finish  my  reports  on 
the  typewriter.  My  television,  however, 
didn’t  fare  so  well.— WCO  Don  Zim- 
merman, Drifting. 


Keep  Eyes  Open 

While  plowing  on  SGL  50,  Labor 
Foreman  Harry  L.  “Babe”  Ringler  no- 
ticed a red  and  blue  object.  It  was  a 
balloon  bearing  the  name  and  address 
of  an  elementary  school  in  Maysville, 
Kentucky.  It  just  goes  to  show,  one 
never  knows  what  will  turn  up  on  our 
State  Game  Lands.  — LMO  Barry  K. 
Ray,  Sr.,  Rock  wood. 
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Practical  Benefit 

CENTRE  COUNTY  -Deputy  Bob 
Norbeck,  Pine  Glen,  discovered  a new 
benefit  of  having  bluebirds  around. 
Each  morning  the  bluebirds  from  his 
nesting  boxes  gobble  up  the  moths  that 
get  stuck  on  his  patio  bug  light.  — 
WCO  Jack  Weaver,  Bellefonte. 

Be  Reminded 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY- Just  a 
reminder:  Spotlighting  for  wildlife  is 
prohibited  from  11  p.m.,  November 
29,  through  the  antlered  and  antlerless 
deer  seasons,  until  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 17.  The  fine  for  spotlighting 
during  the  regular  deer  seasons  is  $300. 
This  law  is  designed  to  benefit  sports- 
men by  eliminating  the  unlawful  kill- 
ing of  deer  at  night.  If  you  see  any 
illegal  spotlighting  activity,  promptly 
notify  your  wildlife  conservation  offi- 
cer; in  the  long  run,  you’ll  be  the  one 
who  benefits. —WCO  C.M.  Shannon, 
Luthersburg. 

Close  to  the  Edge 

TIOGA  COUNTY-  When  health 
inspector  John  Erich  was  examining 
the  swimming  pool  at  Stony  Fork 
Creek  Campgrounds,  he  noticed  that 
the  water  level  was  low.  When  he  men- 
tioned it,  the  owner  told  him  that  a 
pair  of  tree  swallows  was  nesting  in  one 
of  the  overflow  drains  — as  they  had  in 
previous  years  — and  that  he  would 
completely  fill  the  pool  after  the  young 
birds  fledge.  Now  I’m  wondering  if  we 
should  be  placing  wood  duck  nest 
boxes  in  swimming  pools.  — WCO  J.J. 
Snyder,  Wellsboro. 

Almost 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY- 1 almost 
hate  to  be  off  on  a holiday  weekend. 
I returned  after  July  4 to  find  12 
roadkills  had  to  be  picked  up.  These 
were  in  addition  to  what  the  deputies 
had  picked  up.  Don’t  tell  us  there  aren’t 
any  deer  left  in  this  county. —WCO 
Dale  E.  Hockenberry,  Pittsburgh. 


Gets  Job  Done 

INDIANA  COUNTY  —Last  sum- 
mer I had  all  sorts  of  bear  complaints 
and  absolutely  no  luck  at  trapping  the 
nuisance  critters.  While  lamenting 
about  the  situation  to  my  wife,  our 
five-year-old  daughter  proudly  an- 
nounced that  she  had  just  trapped  and 
tagged  her  teddy  bear.  Sure  enough, 
there  it  was,  hair  clips  in  its  ears, 
weighing  an  estimated  16  ounces  and 
ready  to  be  released.  (Pulling  a tooth 
wasn’t  necessary;  we  knew  the  bear’s 
age).  Now  all  I have  to  find  out  is  what 
she  used  for  bait.  — WCO  Mel  Schake, 
Indiana. 

Duck  Herder 

BLAIR  COUNTY  -Ron  Weamer, 
son  of  Lorraine  Weamer  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Humane  Society,  dis- 
played spectacular  ingenuity  last  sum- 
mer while  helping  us  with  a problem. 
A mallard  had  somehow  gotten  a fish 
hook  with  a short  piece  of  line  attached 
caught  in  its  bill.  Ron’s  task  was  to  cap- 
ture the  bird,  remove  the  hook,  and 
free  the  bird.  As  everybody  in  the  busi- 
ness knows,  capturing  a mallard  is  no 
easy  job.  Ron,  however,  had  no  prob- 
lem. He  got  a remote-controlled  toy 
boat  and  used  it  to  gently  herd  the  duck 
to  the  far  end  of  the  pond,  where  his 
wife  Sara  was  waiting  with  a net.  The 
boat  held  the  duck’s  attention  and  the 
plan  worked  without  a hitch.— WCO 
Stephen  Kleiner,  Altoona. 
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Too  Many  Deer 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY- If  the 
number  of  roadkills  is  any  indication, 
hunters  should  have  a record  harvest 
here  this  year  — providing  any  are 
left.  — WCO  R.  Matthew  Hough, 
Washington. 


Free  Delivery,  Too 

POTTER  COUNTY  -Do  you  ever 
think  things  happen  in  threes?  Deputy 
Bob  Miller,  who  is  also  a Food  & Cover 
employee,  does.  A bear  stole  a road- 
killed  deer  from  Bob’s  truck  when  it 
was  parked  outside  his  home.  Another 
bear  took  a roadkill  from  Bob’s  truck 
while  it  was  parked  at  a log  landing  on 
SGL  64.  Finally,  another  marauding 
bruin  ate  a five-gallon  can  of  blueberry 
cookie  filling  Bob  had  in  the  back  of  his 
truck.  I think  bears  know  the  make  and 
color  of  Bob’s  truck  and  consider  it  a 
bruin  “meal  on  wheels.”  — WCO  Ron 
Clouser,  Galeton. 

Strong  Support 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY- I’ve 
received  many  comments  about  the 
new  and  higher  penalties  for  game  law 
violations  and,  Fm  happy  to  say,  all  the 
comments  have  been  positive.  Sports- 
men and  the  general  public  appear  to 
be  fed  up  with  those  who  have  little  or 
no  regard  for  our  wildlife  resources.  — 
WCO  Richard  W.  Anderson,  Na- 
zareth. 


Spy 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY- Black 
bears  were  really  on  the  prowl  here 
again  this  year,  rearranging  beehives 
for  many  local  beekeepers.  This  caused 
the  phones  to  ring  at  the  homes  of 
WCO  Barry  Seth  and  myself.  After  set- 
tling several  claims,  we  both  set  traps 
and  snares,  hoping  to  catch  them.  This 
at  least  causes  the  bears  to  disappear, 
never  to  be  heard  from  again,  which 
doesn’t  break  our  hearts.  During  the 
last  week  of  May,  one  bear  even  took  a 
stroll  through  the  neighborhood  where 
I live,  causing  a collective  rise  of  pulses 
and  blood  pressures  before  vanishing 
into  the  woods.  Perhaps  he  was  spying 
on  me  to  see  if  I was  trying  to  build  a 
more  effective  bear  trap  that  will  work 
for  Barry  and  me. —WCO  A1  Scott, 
Rural  Valley. 

Sunday  Hunting 

BUTLER  COUNTY- The  issue  of 
Sunday  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  came 
up  in  a local  sportsman’s  publication, 
and  it  generated  a lot  of  interest.  Some 
of  the  comments  had  some  merit, 
others  were  rather  shallow.  We  have 
over  a million  hunters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania-more than  any  other  state  — 
however,  10  million  Pennsylvanians 
don’t  hunt.  Most  have  Sundays  off  and 
many  like  to  spend  time  hiking,  bird- 
watching, horseback  riding,  and  doing 
other  activities.  Potential  conflicts  be- 
tween hunters  and  other  outdoorsmen 
could  sway  many  people  against  hunt- 
ing. Also,  most  of  the  land  used  by 
hunters  is  privately  owned.  I know 
many  landowners  feel  there  is  too 
much  use  of  their  land  now,  and  I 
strongly  feel  that  Sunday  hunting 
would  result  in  the  closure  of  many 
valuable  acres  to  the  hunting  public. 
Sunday  hunting  would  mean  a few 
more  days  afield,  but  in  the  end, 
hunters  would  lose.  Pennsylvania 
hunters  are  extremely  fortunate.  I see 
no  reason  to  jeopardize  our  good  for- 
tune by  changing  a system  that’s  work- 
ing so  well.— WCO  Lawrence  P. 
Heade,  Butler. 
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Back  Off,  Dan 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  —l  regularly 
visit  my  bluebird  boxes  to  see  how 
many  young  there  are  and  to  check 
their  progress.  The  adult  birds  have 
always  waited  patiently  while  I check, 
then  resume  feeding  and  tending  after 
I leave.  May  18  was  different.  Un- 
known to  me,  that  was  the  day  a clutch 
was  ready  to  leave  the  nest.  When  I 
opened  the  lid  I was  suddenly  faced 
with  five  young  leaving  the  nest  at  the 
same  time.  Before  I could  recover  from 
the  surprise  and  cloud  of  dust,  two  very 
protective  parents  began  dive  bombing 
me.  The  parents  dove  from  above  and 
head  on,  snapping  their  beaks  repeat- 
edly. I would  no  sooner  duck  one  attack 
than  the  other  parent  was  in  my  face. 
Several  times  they  came  within  inches 
of  my  nose,  beaks  snapping.  After  I re- 
treated about  15  yards,  they  let  me 
alone  and  began  fussing  over  their  five 
little  ones.  I was  amazed  at  their  com- 
plete lack  of  fear  and  dedication  to 
their  offspring.  — WCO  Daniel  W. 
Jenkins,  Somerset. 


Likely  Story 

Several  sportsmen  told  me  they 
called  in  so  many  turkeys  at  a time  dur- 
ing the  spring  season  that  they  were 
unable  to  shoot  because  at  least  one  of 
the  birds  was  always  looking,  prohibit- 
ing the  hunters  from  moving  to  take 
their  shots.  — IES  Barry  K.  Moore, 
Saltsburg. 


Hidden  Evidence 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY -It 
always  amazed  me  how  beavers  could 
cut  down  so  many  big  trees  using  only 
their  teeth,  but  now  I know  they  don't. 
While  removing  a beaver  dam  near  the 
village  of  Brooklyn,  I found  an  old 
handsaw  embedded  in  the  dam.— 
WCO  Charles  Arcovitch,  Kingsley. 

Making  Progress 

BUTLER  COUNTY- The  local  Ex- 
plorer post  and  Director  Pete  Green  de- 
serve a big  thanks  for  planting  button- 
bush  seedlings  in  the  Glades  Wildlife 
area.  With  a little  luck,  perhaps  we 
can  get  this  extremely  beneficial  plant 
established  for  waterfowl.  — WCO 
W.  Ned  Weston,  West  Sunbury. 

Contrary 

BLAIR  COUNTY—  On  a cool  sum- 
mer evening  I went  to  Canoe  Creek 
State  Park  to  see  Wildlife  Technician 
Calvin  Butchkoski’s  slide  presentation 
on  bats.  Cal  began  his  talk  by  stating 
that  after  showing  his  slides  he  was 
going  to  take  us  where  he  had  some 
mist  nets  set  up  and,  he  hoped,  show  us 
some  bats.  As  he  proceeded  with  his 
slides,  a bunch  of  the  flying  mammals 
cruised  all  around  his  head,  but  when 
he  took  us  to  the  nets,  none  were  found. 
The  program  was  great  anyway  and, 
thanks  to  “Batman  Cal,”  we  all  did  get 
to  see  some  bats.  — WCO  Donald  Mar- 
tin, Williamsburg. 
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Jack  of  All  Trades 

MERCER  COUNTY- Several 
months  ago  I began  receiving  a rash  of 
unusual  phone  calls.  People  were  call- 
ing about  dogs,  chickens,  roads  and 
potholes,  state  parks,  weather  reports, 
state  legislators,  and  a host  of  other 
subjects.  I didn’t  understand  what  was 
happening  until  I mentioned  the  calls 
to  one  of  my  deputies.  He  told  me  that 
in  the  new  phone  book  I was  listed 
under  “State  Government”  — not  under 
any  subdivision,  just  “State  Govern- 
ment.”—WCO  John  A.  McKellop, 
Sandy  Lake. 


Kids  and  Judges 

ERIE  & CRAWFORD  COUN- 
TIES — While  visiting  us  last  summer, 
my  grandson  Lindsay  was  helping  Joan 
and  me  in  our  garden  when,  with  the 
sincerity  only  a four-year-old  can  ex- 
press, he  asked,  “PaPa,  can  I go  to  the 
bathroom  like  Bambi  does?”  Puzzled,  I 
asked  him,  “How  does  Bambi  go  to  the 
bathroom?”  “Outside,”  he  replied. 
Joan  overheard  our  conversation  and, 
with  unsuccessful  restraint  of  laughter, 
remarked,  “You’re  a professional  wild- 
life officer  and  yet  you  don’t  know 
where  Bambi  goes  to  the  bathroom.” 
With  grandchildren,  as  in  court,  never 
ask  a question  for  which  you  don’t 
already  know  the  answer. —WCO 
Andy  Martin,  Saegertown. 


Privacy  Gives  Benefits 

YORK  COUNTY -Yd  like  to  thank 
all  the  sportsmen  who  respected  the 
temporary  closures  on  two  State  Game 
Lands  here  last  spring.  The  areas  were 
closed  to  give  waterfowl  places  where 
they  could  nest  without  any  human 
interference,  and  by  all  accounts  the 
ducks  and  geese  were  successful.  With 
the  many  problems  facing  waterfowl 
these  days,  it’s  encouraging  to  see  a 
program  work  because  of  the  conscien- 
tious regard  by  sportsmen.  — WCO 
G.  C.  Houghton,  Emigsville. 

The  Good  Guys 

PERRY  COUNTY  -For  the  fifth 
consecutive  year  sportsmen’s  clubs  in 
this  area  held  a Trout  Derby  for  handi- 
capped people.  Help  and  contributions 
are  received  from  too  many  sources  to 
list,  but  Bob  Eichelberger  deserves  a 
big  thanks  for  spearheading  this  most 
enjoyable  and  worthwhile  program.  — 
WCO  Leroy  Everett,  Newport. 

Big  Event 

CAMERON  COUNTY  -Every  July 
the  NRA  National  Highpower  Hunting 
Rifle  Silhouette  Championship  is  held 
at  the  Ridgway  Rifle  Club  in  Elk 
County.  As  this,  to  my  knowledge,  is 
the  only  national  shooting  competition 
held  in  our  state,  you  may  want  to  con- 
tact the  club  for  next  year’s  dates  and 
make  it  a point  to  stop  by  and  see  some 
of  the  finest  shots  in  the  country  com- 
pete. — WCO  Joe  Carlos,  Driftwood. 

Individualists 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  -Be- 
ing from  a suburban  district.  I’ve 
learned  to  expect  birds  to  nest  about 
anywhere.  I was  surprised,  though, 
when  a pair  of  wrens  nested  in  the 
grease  drip  can  under  my  gas  grill.  We 
removed  the  can  every  time  we  barbe- 
qued  and  placed  it  back  after  we  were 
done  and,  I’m  happy  to  report,  the  four 
young  did  just  fine.  — WCO  D.  M.  Kil- 
lough,  Perkiomenville. 
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Non-Toxic  Shot  Education 

Programs 


OFFICIALS  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  in  August 
unveiled  an  informative  and  compre- 
hensive training  program  to  familiar- 
ize state  waterfowl  hunters  with  the 
proper  and  effective  use  of  non-toxic 
shot.  Beginning  next  year,  non-toxic 
shot  will  be  mandatory  to  hunt  water- 
fowl  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

According  to  Commission  spokes- 
man Lantz  Hoffman,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Information  and  Education, 
“Two  decades  of  extensive  research  un- 
dertaken by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, and  a host  of  state  and  national 
conservation  agencies  have  shown  that 
spent  lead  shot  is  needlessly  killing  mil- 
lions of  ducks  and  geese  each  year. 
Spent  lead  shot  falls  to  the  ground  or 
into  water,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is 
then  picked  up  by  birds  which  mistake 
the  pellets  for  food  or  grit.  The  in- 
gested lead,  which  is  highly  toxic  to 
waterfowl,  results  in  premature  death. 

“For  that  reason,  and  that  reason 
alone,”  said  Hoffman,  “the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  will  initiate 
new  regulations  governing  waterfowl 
hunting  beginning  September  1,  1988. 
The  new  regulations  affect  some 
60,000  waterfowlers  — about  5 percent 
of  the  state’s  1.2  million  licensed 
hunters.” 


This  year,  eight  states  require  non- 
toxic shot  for  all  waterfowl  hunting. 
Five  others,  including  Pennsylvania, 


PGC  PERSONNEL  get  experience  with  steel 
shot  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Tom  Roster, 
the  country’s  leading  expert  on  this  subject. 


have  adopted  new  statewide  non-toxic 
shot  regulations  for  1988.  By  1991,  all 
states  will  require  waterfowlers  to  use 
steel  or  other  non-toxic  shot  approved 
by  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Since  1977,  Pennsyl- 
vania waterfowlers  have  used  steel  shot 
in  Crawford  County,  on  the  Middle 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  along 
the  Susquehanna  River  from  the  Mary- 
land line  to  Northumberland. 

Assistant  I & E Bureau  Director  Carl 
Graybill,  who  heads  up  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Non-Toxic  Shot  Education  Pro- 
gram, noted,  “The  Game  Commission 
has  conducted  in-service  training  for 
selected  personnel  for  more  than  two 
years.  Our  officers  have  attended 
courses  in  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Delaware  and  Virginia 
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with  noted  instructors  like  Tom  Roster, 
considered  to  be  the  foremost  non-toxic 
shot  expert  and  ballistician  in  the  coun- 
try. 

“By  1988,  ammunition  manufactur- 
ers assured  us  they  will  have  in  produc- 
tion at  least  28  separate  non-toxic  loads 
which  can  be  effectively  used  in  any 
modern  shotgun.  Non-toxic  reloading 
components  are  becoming  more  read- 
ily available,  and  manufacturers  indi- 
cate the  cost  of  non-toxic  ammunition 
will  soon  be  comparable  with  lead,  as 
factory  production  increases  to  satisfy 
the  new  demand.’’ 

Graybill  said  the  Pennsylvania  Non- 
Toxic  Shot  Education  Program  will  be 
at  least  two  hours,  and  can  run  longer 
if  tailored  to  meet  specific  require- 
ments of  groups  requesting  more  ex- 
tensive training.  All  aspects  of  lead 
poisoning  in  waterfowl  and  the  use  of 
non-toxic  shot  will  be  thoroughly  re- 
viewed. 

Bear  Check 
Stations 

Before  any  bear  lawfully  killed 

in  Pennsylvania  may  be  possessed 
beyond  twenty-four  hours,  the  Game 
Law  requires  that  it  shall  be  taken  to  a 
Game  Commission  check  station  for 
examination.  Successful  hunters  are 
advised  that  check  stations  will  be  in 
operation  at  all  Game  Commission  re- 
gion offices  (bold  face)  from  Monday, 
November  23  through  Thursday,  No- 
vember 26.  The  remaining  check  sta- 
tions will  be  open  on  the  first  two  days 
of  the  season,  November  23  and  24. 

Northwest  Region  — Northeastern  For- 
est Experiment  Station,  Rts.  6 and  62, 
near  Irvine;  Allegheny  National  Forest 
Storage  Shed,  Marienville;  SGL  54  (site  of 
former  training  school),  seven  miles  north- 
west of  Brockway  off  Rt.  28;  Northwest 
Region  Office,  three  miles  south  of 
Franklin,  Rt.  8. 

Southwest  Region  — Southwest  Re- 
gion Office,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier; 
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“We  are  geared  to  conduct  these  pro- 
grams throughout  the  state,”  said  Gray- 
bill. “We’re  hopeful  all  hunters,  conser- 
vationists, and  others  interested  in 
resource  management  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  training  which  is  provided 
at  no  charge  to  participants.” 

Commission  Information  and  Edu- 
cation Supervisors  in  the  six  field  re- 
gions w ill  coordinate  scheduling  of  the 
Non-Toxic  Shot  Education  Program. 
Groups  requesting  programs  should 
allow  four  to  six  weeks  lead  time.  Ar- 
rangements can  be  made  by  contact- 
ing: Bob  MacWilliams,  Northwest  Re- 
gion, Franklin,  814-432-3187;  Barry 
Moore,  Southwest  Region,  Ligonier, 
412-238-9523;  Harry  Merz,  Northcen- 
tral  Region,  Jersey  Shore,  717-398- 
4744;  Wes  Bower,  Southcentral  Re- 
gion, Huntingdon,  814-643-1831;  Ed 
Sherlinski,  Northeast  Region,  Dallas, 
717-675-1143;  or  Mike  Schmit,  South- 
east Region,  Reading,  215-926-3136. 

Yellow  Creek  State  Park,  off  Rt.  422,  Indi- 
ana County. 

Northcentral  Region  — Trout  Run,  at  in- 
tersection of  Rts.  14  and  15;  PGC  Storage 
Building,  SGL  208,  three  miles  north  of 
Gaines  on  Rt.  349;  Lantz  Corners,  inter- 
section of  Rts.  219  and  6;  Sinnemahon- 
ing,  intersection  of  Rts.  872  and  120;  Re- 
novo  Forestry  Building,  two  miles  north  of 
Renovo  on  Rt.  120;  S.G.  Elliott  State  Park, 
one  mile  north  of  1-80  off  Rt.  153  at  Exit  18; 
Northcentral  Region  Office,  two  miles 
south  of  Jersey  Shore  on  Rt.  44;  at  Penn 
Nursery  on  Rt.  322  near  Potters  Mills. 

Southcentral  Region  — Southcentral 
Region  Office,  one  mile  west  of  Hunt- 
ingdon on  Rt.  22. 

Northeast  Region  Office  — PGC  Storage 
Building  two  miles  southwest  of  Toby- 
hanna,  Rt.  423;  PGC  Storage  Building, 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Hawley,  Rt.  6 at  Sho- 
hola  Falls;  Northeast  Region  Office,  in- 
tersection of  Rts.  415  and  118,  Dallas; 
Monroeton  Rod  & Gun  Club,  just  south  of 
Monroeton  off  Rt.  220  along  Twp.  Road 
T-402  between  Kellog  and  South  Branch; 
Forestry  Building,  1.5  miles  south  of  Hills- 
grove  on  Rt.  87. 

Southeast  Region  — Southeast  Region 
Office,  seven  miles  north  of  Reading, 
one  mile  off  Rt.  222  on  Snyder  Road. 
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The  Antlerless  Deer  Situation  . . . 


HOW  HUNTERS  FEEL 

By  William  K.  Shope 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


SHOULD  antlerless  permits  be  is- 
sued by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission?  Should  deer  manage- 
ment units  be  based  on  areas  other 
than  counties?  For  many  years  conser- 
vation and  sportsmen's  organizations 
have  been  asking  the  agency  to  con- 
sider changing  the  method  of  antlerless 
permit  issuance  and  our  county  deer 
management  system.  In  1986,  in  re- 
sponse to  these  requests,  the  Game 
Commission  started  a research  pro- 
gram to  determine  if  such  changes  are 
needed.  In  conjunction  with  this  effort 
the  Commission  conducted  a survey  to 
determine  hunters’  opinions  concern- 
ing these  two  important  wildlife  issues. 
A total  of  22,185  hunters  were  con- 
tacted and  11,448  responded. 

When  asked  who  should  issue  antler- 
less permits  — the  Game  Commission 
or  county  treasurers  — 51.1  percent  of 
the  respondents  favored  the  county 
treasurers  and  44.8  percent  the  Game 
Commission  (not  all  respondents  an- 
swered every  question).  Among  respon- 
dents who  were  deer  hunters,  51.7  per- 
cent favored  county  treasurers  and 
45.3  percent  the  Commission.  More 
specifically,  of  those  deer  hunters  who 
had  antlerless  permits  in  1986,64.2  per- 
cent favored  the  county  treasurers 
while  only  33.6  percent  favored  the 
Game  Commission. 

Interestingly,  in  1980,  when  hunters 
were  asked  the  same  question,  51  per- 
cent thought  the  Game  Commission 
should  issue  antlerless  deer  licenses 
while  41  percent  favored  the  county 
treasurers.  The  reasons  for  this  turn- 
around aren't  known.  Two  things  that 
might  account  for  it  are  the  number  of 
licenses  made  available  in  recent  years 
and  the  number  of  county  treasurers 


SCOTT  CARMICHAEL,  Mercer,  was  12  years 
old  when  he  took  this  nice  doe  with  a 
muzzleloader,  his  first  deer. 


now  using  public  drawings  to  distrib- 
ute them.  In  the  years  preceding  the 
1980  survey,  demand  for  antlerless 
licenses  exceeded  supply,  but  in  the 
three  years  preceding  the  1986  survey 
supply  generally  exceeded  demand. 
The  increases  in  licenses  and  public 
drawings  may  have  significantly  re- 
duced the  perception  that  favoritism 
was  being  practiced  by  many  county 
treasurers.  Apparently,  however,  that 
perception  is  still  held  by  some.  Of  the 
surveyed  hunters  who  did  not  have 
licenses  in  1986,  64.8  percent  felt  that 
the  Game  Commission  should  issue 
them.  This  group  included  both  unsuc- 
cessful applicants  and  hunters  w ho  did 
not  apply.  The  perception  of  these 
hunters  is  obviously  different  from  that 
of  individuals  who  got  licenses. 

Our  second  question  dealt  with  deer 
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management  units.  Hunters  were 
asked  if  they  favored  retaining  the 
present  county  system,  or  if  they 
wanted  management  units  based  on 
parts  of  counties  or  units  that  used 
highways  and  rivers  for  boundaries.  An 
overwhelming  majority  supported  our 
traditional  county  unit  system.  Among 
all  hunters,  67.1  percent  favored  the 
present  county  system,  11.8  percent  fa- 
vored parts  of  counties,  and  14.1 
percent  preferred  units  designated  by 
highways  and  rivers.  Of  the  deer 
hunters,  67.9  percent  favored  the 
present  county  system,  12.1  percent  fa- 
vored parts  of  counties,  and  14.4  per- 


cent favored  units  designated  by  high- 
ways and  rivers.  Responses  among 
antlerless  deer  hunters  for  the  three 
options  were  73.7  percent,  10.1  per- 
cent, and  10.9  percent,  respectively. 

These  survey  results  indicate  that  the 
majority  of  hunters  are  satisfied  with 
the  current  deer  management  system. 
Despite  some  complaints  about  favorit- 
ism, most  hunters  favor  retaining  the 
county  treasurers  as  issuing  agents. 
Likewise,  despite  complaints  about  too 
many  deer  in  one  place  and  not  enough 
in  another,  most  hunters  still  want  to 
use  counties  as  deer  management 
units. 


GAMEcooking  Tips 

Elegant  Pheasant 

This  is  a from-scratch  recipe,  allow- 
ing you  to  adjust  the  seasonings  to  suit 
your  own  taste.  To  shorten  the  prepara- 
tion time,  substitute  prepared  Italian 
salad  dressing,  or  make  your  own  from 
the  seasoning  packets,  instead  of  the 
homemade  marinade.  Use  Italian  sea- 
soned bread  crumbs  in  place  of  the 
plain  crumbs,  oregano  and  garlic 
power  to  bread  the  fowl. 

Marinade 

2/3  cup  oil 

Va  cup  white  wine  vinegar 
2 tablespoons  water 
2 tablespoons  finely  grated 
onion 

1 clove  garlic,  minced 
V2  teaspoon  dried  red  bell 
pepper 

Vsf  teaspoon  oregano 
V4  teaspoon  basil 
1 Va  teaspoon  sugar 
Va  teaspoon  salt 

Fowl 

4 to  6 cleaned  and  boned 
pheasant  breasts 
1 cup  bread  crumbs 
V2  teaspoon  oregano 
Va  teaspoon  garlic  powder 


2 eggs,  beaten  with  2 table- 
spoons water 
4 ounces  butter 
1/2  cup  olive  oil 

Mix  ingredients  for  marinade  in  a jar 
and  shake  to  blend.  Cover  raw  boned 
breasts  with  marinade.  Marinate  at 
least  overnight,  turning  several  times. 
Remove  breasts  from  marinade,  but  do 
not  dry  or  drain. 

Combine  bread  crumbs,  oregano 
and  garlic  powder.  While  still  coated 
with  marinade,  dredge  breasts  in  pre- 
pared bread  crumb  mixture.  Dip  in  egg 
mixture,  and  then  in  crumbs  again. 
(Can  be  prepared  to  this  point  ahead  of 
time  and  refrigerated  until  ready  to 
cook.) 

Melt  butter  in  electric  frying  pan.  Add 
olive  oil.  Increase  temperature  to  350 
degrees.  Sautb  breasts  until  golden 
brown.  Drain  on  paper  towels.  Can  be 
held  in  slow  oven,  uncovered,  for  about 
a half-hour.  Serves  4. 

-from  Wild  Game  Cookery 
by  Carol  Vance  Wary 
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The  1986  Game- Take  Survey 

By  William  K.  Shope 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


IN  APRIL  OF  1987,  22,185  hunters,  a 
cross-section  sample  of  our  license 
buyers,  were  sent  questionnaires  to 
determine  what  species  they  hunted 
and  what  species  they  harvested  during 
the  1986  fall  and  extended  small  game 
seasons.  Two  follow-up  mailings  were 
made  to  nonrespondents  to  increase  the 
overall  sample  size  and  to  measure 
nonresponse  bias.  Data  from  the  re- 
spondents were  used  to  estimate  state- 


wide hunter  participation  and  har- 
vests. Table  1 lists  the  estimates  for 
1985  and  1986. 

The  major  changes  in  1986  were  in- 
creases in  turkey,  grouse,  squirrel, 
muskrat,  and  red  fox  harvests.  Notable 
declines  in  harvest  occurred  for  ring- 
necked pheasants  and  raccoons.  Har- 
vests for  other  species  were  similar  to 
1985.  No  major  changes  in  those  hunt- 
ing different  species  were  reported. 


Table  1 

Small  game  harvest  and  hunter  participation  estimates 
for  1985  and  1986. 


Species 

1985 

Harvest 

Hunters 

1986 

Harvest 

Hunters 

Turkey,  spring 

14,197 

214,331 

16,155 

246,039 

Turkey,  fall 

18,217 

298,055 

26,763 

336,225 

Rabbit 

2,137,737 

619,220 

2,092,910 

612,424 

Grouse 

511,271 

423,393 

536,553 

442,897 

Squirrel 

2,428,683 

528,599 

2,833,061 

552,336 

Pheasant 

507,230 

536,049 

471,090 

534,555 

Woodcock 

137,183 

100,270 

165,685 

110,886 

Quail 

20,274 

29,134 

37,277 

30,107 

Dove 

1,443,109 

150,904 

1,531,368 

166,139 

Geese 

56,233 

62,742 

69,748 

65,087 

Duck 

178,013 

66,939 

174,405 

69,590 

Hare 

14,749 

25,141 

13,189 

27,557 

Raccoon 

557,989 

34,514 

426,625 

33,302 

Muskrat 

362,074 

— 

440,880 

— 

Red  Fox 

68,074 

— 

95,330 

— 

Gray  Fox 

40,476 

— 

46,387 

— 

Oppossum 

237,493 

— 

210,953 

— 

Skunk 

48,847 

— 

39,064 

— 

Mink 

13,932 

— 

16,008 

— 

Turkey  Season  Extended  in  Two  Areas 

This  fall’s  turkey  season  has  been  extended  by  one  week  in  two  of  the  state’s 
management  areas.  Hunting  dates  for  Management  Area  2 in  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania are  now  October  31  through  November  14.  In  Management  Area  7,  southcentral 
Pennsylvania,  dates  are  October  31  through  November  21. 
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young  artists  page 


Turkey  Gobbler 
Patrick  Schmela 
Kittanning,  Pa. 
Kittanning  High  School 
10th  Grade 


Mallard 
Michael  Alcott 
Hatfield,  Pa. 

St.  Stanislaus  School 
8th  Grade 
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Scratch, 

Scratch, 

Scratch 

CALL  IT  mercury,  picry  or  climath  — the 
chances  are  you’ll  get  a severe  rash 
if  you  touch  it.  Most  of  us  know  it  as  poi- 
son ivy.  It’s  common,  widespread,  familiar 
and  well-known.  Or  is  it? 

In  a sense,  poison  ivy  is  a mystery 
plant.  It  comes  in  many  forms  and  its  ef- 
fects can  be  so  variable  that  it’s  often  diffi- 
cult to  say  anything  about  it  that's  guaran- 
teed to  be  absolutely  true  all  the  time. 

The  confusion  begins  with  the  plant’s 
appearance.  At  times,  and  in  some 
places,  poison  ivy  grows  as  a woody  vine 
with  numerous  aerial  rootlets.  However,  it 
can  also  stand  erect,  becoming  a bushy 
mass  of  lush  foliage. 

Its  leaves  vary  too.  Three  leaflets  are 
borne  by  a long  leaf  stem  attached  to  the 
vine  or  woody  branch.  The  edges  of  those 
leaflets  can  be  smooth  or  toothed.  At 
other  times,  the  edges  are  deeply  lobed 
giving  a semblance  of  an  oak  leaf.  Some- 
times the  leaves  are  covered  with  short 
hairs;  at  other  times  they  are  not. 

The  variability  of  growth  habit  and  leaf 
appearance  has  seemingly  created  more 
kinds  of  poison  ivy  than  really  exist.  There 
are  such  plants  as  poison  oak  and  poison 
sumac,  but  not  nearly  so  common  or  wide- 
spread as  some  folks  believe.  Most  of  our 
cases  of  allergic  contact  dermititis  are 
caused  by  common  poison  ivy  (Toxico- 
dendron radicans). 


Poison  oak  ( T.  quercifolium)  has  a more 
southerly  distribution,  extending  from 
Maryland  and  southern  New  Jersey  south 
and  west  to  Texas.  Poison  sumac  (T. 
vernix)  is  a tall  bush  or  small  tree  of 
swampy  areas.  It  has  compound  leaves 
with  7-13  leaflets  and  the  familiar  droop- 
ing clusters  of  white  berries  typical  of  this 
poisonous  genus.  Other  sumac  trees 
(Rhus),  such  as  staghorn  and  smooth, 
have  red  berries  and  are  not  poisonous. 

The  major  poison  plant  on  the  West 
Coast  is  Pacific  poison  oak  (T.  diversilo- 
bium).  This  scalloped-leaved  cousin  is  re- 
sponsible for  more  than  half  of  the  work- 
men’s compensation  cases  in  California, 
according  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. If  you’re  susceptible  to  one  of 
these  plants,  you’ll  be  susceptible  to  all  of 
them. 

No  one  is  born  with  an  allergic  sensitiv- 
ity to  poison  ivy,  and  about  a quarter  of  the 
population  is  immune  to  its  effects.  Most, 
who  are  not  so  fortunate,  become  allergic 
to  the  plant  after  several  initial  exposures. 
Our  bodies  must  first  become  sensitized 
to  the  plant  and  will  thereafter  react  with 
the  characteristic  itchy,  swollen  rash  and 
watery  blisters.  Obviously,  some  folks 
have  only  rare  contact  with  the  plant  and 
may  not  become  sensitized  until  relatively 
late  in  life.  Others  who  grew  up  with  the 
plant  were  probably  sensitized  at  a young 
age.  Eventually,  the  sensitivity  is  lost  and 
a lasting  immunity  remains. 

The  substance  that  triggers  the  poison 
rash  is  urushiol,  an  oily  resin  contained  in 
ducts  within  nearly  every  part  of  the  plant. 
In  fact,  poison  ivy  pollen  may  be  the  only 
part  free  of  this  oil.  Urushiol  spreads  to 
skin,  clothes,  tools  — whatever  touches 
the  ruptured  plant.  Sensitive  victims  can 
be  affected  by  the  urushiol  on  any  of  these 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a 96-page  collection  of 
delicious  recipes  submitted  by 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  It 
includes  methods  of  preparing 
all  kinds  of  game  available 
in  Pennsylvania,  plus  some 
recipes  for  moose,  elk,  and  other 
species.  $4.00  delivered  from 
GAME  NEWS  office. 


objects  for  many  months.  The  oil  is  easily 
spread  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  an- 
other by  contaminated  hands.  Only  the 
skin  of  the  palms,  soles  and  scalp  seem 
able  to  escape  the  allergic  rash. 

Urushiol  penetrates  the  skin  within 
5-10  minutes  of  initial  contact.  Thorough 
washing  after  that  removes  excess  oil  and 
prevents  further  contamination  of  other 
body  areas  but  does  nothing  to  stop  the 
oil’s  effect.  Within  12-48  hours,  the  body's 
response  to  the  invading  oil  becomes  evi- 
dent. The  skin  reddens  and  swells  with 
intense  itching.  Blisters  filled  with  a wa- 
tery fluid  may  form  later.  This  fluid  cannot 
spread  the  rash  as  is  sometimes  believed. 
However,  blisters  opened  by  scratching 
are  susceptible  to  infection.  Usually, 
within  10  days,  the  rash  dries  and  disap- 
pears. 


The  severity  of  the  outbreak  depends 
on  several  factors.  The  particular  sensitiv- 
ity of  the  individual,  the  amount  of  urushiol 
exposure,  and  the  area  of  the  body  af- 
fected all  determine  how  intense  the  rash 
will  be.  More  severe  outbreaks  are  often 
blamed  on  poison  oak  or  poison  sumac 
simply  because  of  their  severity.  In  all 
probability,  the  culprit  was  common  poi- 
son ivy. 

Exposed  areas  of  skin  should  be 
washed  with  water  only.  Soap  removes 
natural  body  oils  and  that  may  help 
urushiol  penetrate.  Alcohol  treatments 
dissolve  urushiol  but  can  spread  it  to  other 
body  regions.  Simple,  thorough  washing 
with  plain  water  appears  to  be  the  best 
initial  treatment. 

Once  the  rash  begins  little  can  be  done 
to  alleviate  the  discomfort  and  itching. 
There  are  many  home  cures  perhaps 
handed  from  generation  to  generation,  but 
few,  if  any,  can  be  proven  effective.  A 
shopping  list  of  folk  remedies  would  in- 
clude: 

Jewelweed  juice 

Crushed  plantain 

Aloe  vera  juice 

Vitamin  C (taken  internally) 

Fels  Naptha  (dried  on  rash) 

Apple  cider  vinegar 
Baking  soda 

Vitamin  E (rubbed  on  the  rash) 

Plantain  tea  (poured  over  the  rash) 

Hardwood  ashes 

Green  bean  leaves 

Raw  rhubarb  (rubbed  on  the  rash) 

Buttermilk 

Goldenseal 

. . . AND, 

the  inside  of  a banana  peel! 

Some  of  these  are  said  to  only  reduce  the 
itching  and  discomfort  but  others  are 
claimed  to  be  miracle  cures  that  can  clear 
a poison  rash  overnight. 

Learning  to  recognize  poison  ivy  in  all 
its  forms  and  avoiding  contact  with  it  are 
the  best  ways  to  prevent  the  irritating 
rash.  If  you  are  sensitive,  wear  protective 
clothes  and  wash  your  hands  thoroughly 
before  touching  delicate  body  areas, 
especially  the  eyes.  Remember,  too, 
clothing  and  boots  will  likely  contain 
enough  urushiol  to  cause  a poison  out- 
break. Handle  them  with  care. 
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The  Distaff  Side 


I MAY  BE  dating  myself,  but  I re- 
member when  there  were  no 
women  newscasters.  Usually  I settle 
into  the  six  o’clock  news  as  automati- 
cally as  pouring  a second  cup  of  after- 
dinner  coffee,  but  today  I noticed  it 
was  an  all-gal  team  on  my  local  sta- 
tion, news,  weather  and  sports.  When 
I called  my  husband’s  attention  to  it, 
all  I got  was,  “Shush,  I want  to  hear 
what  she  says  about  last  night’s  ball 
game.”  That  attitude  from  him,  of  un- 
qualified acceptance,  has  surely  got  to 
be  a sign  of  the  times. 

Of  course,  it’s  always  been  common 
sense  that  whatever  your  sex,  race, 
creed,  no  matter  what  side  you  part 
your  hair,  if  you  can  handle  the  job, 
then  go  do  it.  It’s  just  taken  the  world 
as  a whole  a while  to  find  out  what  we 
each  as  individuals  knew  at  heart.  But 
as  long  as  lady  sportscasters  have  be- 
come unremarkable,  things  are  looking 
up. 

There  have  always  been  gals  that 
hunted,  just  as  there  have  always  been 
men  who  liked  to  cook.  It’s  as  true 
today- as  in  the  past,  and  not  likely  to 
change  in  the  near  future,  that  there 
are  a lot  more  gunners  who  are  men, 
just  as  there  are  more  women  who  are 
clanging  the  pots  and  pans  in  Amer- 
ica’s kitchens.  Sheer  numbers  were 
never  the  point;  just  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  you  want  and 
being  accepted  at  it  is  the  important 
thing,  and  that,  I think,  has  largely 
come  true. 


Another 

View... 

by  Linda  Steiner 


However,  being  a rarity  in  your 
hobby  or  sport  is  still  likely  to  get  you 
the  extra  attention  of  a novelty.  If  I 
meet  a man  who  enjoys  the  culinary 
arts,  I’m  quicker  to  question  him  about 
his  interest  than  I would  another 
woman  who,  I’m  certain,  also  cooks. 
For  her,  the  occupation  is  too  common; 
for  him,  it’s  something  special. 

Likewise,  even  I look  twice  when  a 
carload  pulls  into  the  Game  Lands 
parking  lot  and  one  of  the  hunters  that 
piles  out  is  a woman.  Gals  are  still  in 
small  enough  numbers  in  the  sport  that 
her  appearance  is  notable.  I’ll  take  the 
time  to  walk  over  and  chat  with  her, 
but  not  just  because  of  the  camaraderie 
of  the  sex.  I know  that  if  she’s  taken  the 
time,  put  in  the  extra  effort  to  be  in- 
volved in  this  still  mainly  male  sport, 
she’s  probably  something  special,  and  I 
ought  to  meet  her. 

A Special  Closeness 

I’ve  made  lots  of  acquaintances  and 
have  started  not  a few  friendships 
through  my  interest  in  hunting. 
Though  I don’t  see  some  of  these 
women  as  often  as  I once  did,  I feel  a 
special  closeness  to  them,  a common 
bond.  Four  in  particular  come  to 
mind,  possibly  because  they  live  in 
such  far-flung  corners  of  the  state. 
Though  all  are  wives  and  moms,  they 
are  connected  by  another  love  as  well, 
one  that  runs  nearly  as  deep,  their  un- 
abashed enthusiasm  for  the  hunt. 

Pat  Mann  lives  on  the  western  border 
of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  A 
petite  gal,  Pat  likes  to  point  out  that  she 
didn’t  take  up  archery  hunting  until 
she  was  a grandmother  (though  a 
young  one),  and  she  got  a rack  buck  the 
first  season  out.  Pat’s  excitement  about 
the  sport  was  one  reason  I looked  for- 
ward to  hunting  again  in  the  North- 
west when  I moved  back  there. 

Pat’s  been  gun  hunting  for  years, 
deer,  turkey,  22  rifle  for  squirrels.  She 
has  a spirited  way  of  telling  you  the 
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LINDA  STEINER,  right,  and  one  of  her  shooting  friends,  Patti  Murray,  wait  for  some  geese  to 
come  in  at  Middle  Creek. 


story  of  her  latest  hunting  escapade, 
complete  with  demonstration  of  just 
how  she  made  the  shot,  that  makes  you 
feel,  and  wish,  you  were  there.  I squir- 
rel hunted  with  her  one  October  day 
and  when  we  met  for  lunch,  Pat  told 
me  about  a black  squirrel  she’d 
watched,  describing  its  antics  and  how 
it  stopped,  sleek  and  shining,  just  at  her 
boot  tips.  “It  was  so  beautiful,”  she  ex- 
claimed, “I  forgot  to  shoot.  But  I got 
these  grays,”  she  added,  pulling  out  a 
brace  perfectly  head-shot. 

Across  the  State 

Patti  Murray  resides  across  the  top  of 
the  state  from  the  other  Pat,  at  the  edge 
of  the  Poconos.  Patti  is  the  best  natural 
shot  I’ve  ever  seen.  Though  I shot  tar- 
gets only  informally  with  her,  I don’t 
think  I’ve  seen  anyone  with  as  much 
steadiness,  concentration  or  instinctive 
accuracy  as  her  at  pistol,  rifle,  shotgun 
or  bow.  She  hunts  with  the  same  inten- 
sity. 

I didn’t  know  how  much  hunting 


meant  to  Patti  until  she  joined  my  hus- 
band and  me  as  a guest  in  the  goose 
blind  I’d  drawn  at  Middle  Creek.  It 
meant  a long  drive  and  a night  away 
from  her  family,  sleeping  on  a stran- 
ger’s couch.  The  morning  of  the  hunt, 
I asked  Patti  how  she’d  slept.  “Not  at 
all,  not  a wink,”  she  answered,  adding 
shyly,  “I  was  just  too  eager  about 
today.”  As  it  was,  the  geese  didn’t  coop- 
erate at  all,  too  warm  and  dry  for  De- 
cember, and  of  the  four  of  us,  I think 
Patti  was  most  disappointed. 

Sally  Corl  hails  from  the  Philadel- 
phia area,  but  that  urban  background 
didn’t  stop  her  from  becoming  an  avid 
shooter,  hunter  and  trapper.  Though, 
for  her  job,  Sal  now  lives  in  Philly 
again,  I knew  her  when  she  lived  in  the 
Northeast,  where  we  had  more  than  a 
few  hunting  trips  together.  In  her 
work,  Sal’s  a no-nonsense  professional, 
a law  enforcement  officer  in  fact.  But 
what  I always  enjoyed  about  her  was 
her  almost  childlike  enthusiasm  about 
the  outdoors.  Anything  Sal  had  seen. 
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whether  snake  or  hummingbird,  bear 
or  new  kind  of  butterfly,  it  was  all  ex- 
citing. Sal’s  unaffected  interest  was  a 
sure  cure  if  yours  had  become  jaded.  I 
took  her  up  to  Hawk  Mountain  one  day 
and  though  the  birds  were  slow  (I’d 
seen  better  flights),  it  was  all  she  could 
talk  about  for  months  afterward. 

I haven’t  hunted  with  Sue  Thomas, 
but  I know  what  she’d  be  like.  Sue  lives 
in  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  near 
Greensburg.  Sue  married  into  the  same 
family  I married  into,  so  it’s  certain 
we’d  find  something  to  talk  about.  At 
parties  with  the  relatives,  we’re  to  be 
found  off  in  a corner  somewhere,  not 
chatting  about  fashions,  recipes,  or 
even  exchanging  family  gossip,  but 
catching  up  on  each  other’s  latest  hunt. 
Sue  got^a  trophy  buck  last  fall  and  the 
photos  of  her  posed  proudly  with  her 
deer  were  first  in  the  pile  to  be  passed 
around  - family  pictures  underneath. 
Sue  has  the  same  sparkle  in  her  eye, 
that  same  animation  in  her  voice, 
when  she  talks  about  the  sport  as  Sally, 
Patti  and  Pat.  It’s  the  same,  I believe. 
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with  all  the  ladies  of  the  hunt,  a reflec- 
tion of  feeling. 

I’m  not  implying  that  the  guys  don’t 
love  hunting.  It’s  just  that,  to  them,  the 
season  is  more  a taken-for-granted  part 
of  the  fall,  something  all  the  fellas  do. 
For  the  gals,  going  hunting  requires  an 
extra  effort.  Many  did  not  naturally 
grow  up  in  the  sport  and  now  they  find 
they  must  juggle  job,  kids  and  house- 
keeping schedules  if  they  want  to  do  it 
at  all.  Hunting  wouldn't  be  worth  the 
bother  if  they  didn’t  have  an  added 
amount  of  desire,  enthusiasm,  some  ex- 
traordinary love  of  the  sport  that  keeps 
them  going.  It's  an  attitude  their  male 
counterparts  might  do  well  to  borrow 
from. 
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NOVEMBER  and  December  are  the 
months  when  a Game  Commission 
officer  earns  his  pay.  A deputy  earns  his 
laurels,  as  they  receive  very  little  “pay”. 
Activities  are  proceeding  at  an  acceler- 
ated pace,  and  it  is  hard  for  anyone  to 
keep  on  top  of  everything.  The  “8  and  40” 
work  week  is  a thing  of  the  past.  Days  that 
are  scheduled  as  an  “off”  day  have  a way 
of  turning  into  a work  day  real  quick. 
Game  Commission  officers  try  to  keep 
things  in  perspective,  and  we  realize  that 
violators  don’t  operate  on  a schedule. 

Ned  Smith,  in  his  book  Gone  for  the 
Day,  speaks  of  the  importance  of  the 
month  of  November  to  the  hunter.  He 
says,  “ . . . the  hunters  of  Pennsylvania 
wouldn’t  swap  it  for  any  other  month.  It 
is  ‘hunting  season,’  the  right  time  to  be 
afield.  Small  game,  waterfowl,  turkeys, 
and  bear  are  legal  game,  and  the  gunner 
who  doesn't  make  the  most  of  the  month 
simply  isn’t  with  it.” 

The  Cheyenne  Indians  were  not  fond  of 
the  winter  months.  Their  names  for  No- 
vember are  “Hard  Face  Moon”  or  “Freez- 
ing Moon.”  It’s  interesting  to  note  that  their 
names  for  December  are  “Big  Hard  Face 
Moon”  or  “Big  Freezing  Moon.”  Consider- 
ing the  conditions  on  the  Great  Plains  dur- 
ing November  and  December,  the  names 
are  understandable. 

PHONE  CALL  OF  THE  MONTH 

Me:  Hello,  Game  Commission. 

Caller:  I have  17  acres  of  ground  in 
Fulton  County,  but  I live  in  Maryland.  Do  I 
need  a doe  license? 

Me:  Yes,  you  do. 

Caller:  Why? 

Me:  Because  it’s  mandated  by  law. 
Caller:  How  about  if  I call  the  Gover- 
nor? 

Me:  Tell  him  I said  hi. 

Caller:  Click. 

November  1 — After  night  patrol  until  the 
wee  hours  of  the  morning,  I grab  some 
sleep  and  then  head  out  for  patrol  in  the 
afternoon.  While  on  patrol,  I get  word  of  a 
hunting  accident  in  Licking  Creek  Town- 
ship. An  18-year-old  shot  a 20-year-old. 
The  victim  has  pellets  in  his  left  leg,  right 
knee,  right  forearm,  and  neck.  The  of- 
fender states  that  he  heard  what  he 
thought  was  a turkey  and  proceeded 
toward  the  sound.  He  had  his  safety  off, 
and  when  he  identified  the  sound  as  com- 
ing from  a human  instead  of  a turkey,  he 


By  Mark  Crowder 

District  Game  Protector 
Fulton  County 


turned  to  leave.  When  he  did,  he  tripped 
on  a log  and  fell.  His  gun  went  off,  hitting 
the  other  hunter.  This  underscores  the 
rule  that  is  taught  in  all  hunter  education 
classes:  You  never,  never  take  the  safety 
off  until  you  are  ready  to  shoot. 

That  night,  working  the  Licking  Creek 
Township  area,  we  set  up  to  watch  a cer- 
tain field.  A vehicle  pulls  in  so  the  head- 
lights are  shining  in  a field  and  the  driver 
shuts  off  the  car.  About  every  five  minutes 
after  that,  he  turns  the  lights  on  to  view  a 
couple  of  deer  down  in  the  field.  Approxi- 
mately 30  minutes  later,  another  car  pulls 
in  and  stops.  The  headlights  come  back 
on  and  an  individual  steps  out  of  the  sec- 
ond car  and  works  the  action  of  a rifle.  We 
are  hidden  at  the  edge  of  the  field  and  can 
see  and  hear  all  of  these  events.  We  pull 
out  and  stop  both  vehicles.  Deputies  Dick 
Carbaugh  and  Jim  Butts  are  called  on 
the  radio  and  quickly  arrive.  The  rifle  is 
loaded  and  four  individuals  are  charged 
with  spotlighting  deer  while  in  possession 
of  a firearm.  All  four  persons  plead  guilty 
and  pay  on  a field  acknowledgement  of 
guilt.  We  finish  up  about  4 a.m.  and  head 
for  home.  It’s  been  another  long  day. 

November  2—1  pick  up  a couple  of  deer 
this  afternoon  and  then  do  the  paperwork 
on  yesterday’s  hunting  accident.  I am  in 
Taylor  Township  about  midnight  when 
Deputy  Berley  Souders  radios  that  some- 
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one  just  shot  a deer  in  Wells  Township  and 
took  off  south  toward  Route  30.  We  work 
that  direction  checking  back  roads  for  the 
vehicle.  Berley  lets  us  know  he  would  like 
to  talk  to  us,  and  that  he  is  on  Route  915 
just  north  of  Oregon  Road.  We  head  there. 
Moments  later,  Berley  radios  that  the  vehi- 
cle just  ran  him  and  hit  his  truck  in  the 
process.  We  get  there  moments  later,  in 
time  to  hear  the  vehicle  speeding  towards 
Bedford  County.  Berley  jumps  in  with  us 
and  we  head  toward  Hopewell,  looking  for 
the  truck.  No  luck.  We  call  Bedford 
County  Deputy  Sam  Steele,  and  although 
it  is  now  3 a.m.  on  a Monday  morning, 
Sam  comes  right  out.  We  describe  the 
vehicle,  and  Sam  says  the  description 
rings  a bell.  We  look  around  unsuccess- 
fully, and  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  getting 
on  to  4 a.m.  and  both  Sam  and  Berley 
have  to  be  at  work  in  a couple  of  hours,  we 
wrap  it  up  for  the  night. 

November  3—1  get  a call  from  Sam 
Steele  this  morning.  He  thinks  he  knows 
who  the  vehicle  belongs  to.  Trooper  Larry 
Good  from  the  McConnellsburg  station 
has  been  informed  of  the  incident  by 
Berley,  and  is  investigating  the  hit  and 
run.  Sergeant  Vince  Joyce,  Trooper  Lou 
Southard  and  I head  into  Bedford  County 
were  we  meet  Game  Protector  Jim  Trom- 
betto  and  head  for  Defiance.  We  locate 
the  house  from  Sam’s  directions  and  no- 
tice that  the  truck  we  are  looking  for  is  not 
there.  A knock  on  the  door  produces  no 
answer.  We  look  around  the  area  and  talk 
to  some  local  residents.  We  get  the  im- 
pression this  guy  isn’t  well  liked.  Deciding 
to  check  again  later,  we  head  home.  I 
spend  the  next  half  dozen  hours  getting 
my  monthly  reports  done. 

November  4 — Sergeant  Joyce  calls  this 
morning  to  tell  me  a Bedford  County  patrol 
was  in  the  Defiance  area,  and  the  truck 
we  are  looking  for  is  at  the  residence.  He 
advises  me  they  will  be  out  in  ten  minutes. 
I’m  scheduled  to  be  off  today,  so  I have  to 
call  Huntingdon  and  get  permission  to 
work.  Wes  Bower  approves  my  request, 
and  Sergeant  Joyce,  Trooper  Larry  Good 
and  I head  for  Bedford  County.  The  man 
we  are  looking  for  is  in  the  yard.  We  ad- 
vise him  who  we  are  and  why  we  are 
there.  Our  questioning  is  unproductive. 
Larry  Good  is  a criminal  investigator  for 
the  State  Police,  and  he  has  a way  of  con- 
vincing people  it  is  in  their  best  interests 
to  tell  what  they  know.  Larry  asks  the  sus- 


pect if  we  can  look  in  his  basement.  No 
way.  Trooper  Robert  Fleetwood  from  Bed- 
ford is  there,  and  Larry  advises  the  indi- 
vidual we  can  have  Fleetwood  obtain  a 
search  warrant  if  necessary.  The  guy  de- 
cides that  maybe  he  should  sign  a con- 
sent to  search  form  for  the  basement.  We 
find  parts  of  three  illegal  deer  hanging 
from  the  rafters.  I file  charges  for  various 
Game  Law  violations  and  Good  files  sev- 
eral criminal  charges.  I find  out  later  that 
the  individual  pleaded  guilty  to  all  of  the 
summary  Game  Law  offenses,  totalling 
$1,000  in  fines  and  license  revocation 
until  the  year  1996. 

November  8—1  spend  some  time  in  the 
office  in  the  morning,  and  then  with  DGP 
Dave  Koppenhaver  to  check  out  some  in- 
formation about  a Fulton  County  man  hav- 
ing deer  meat  illegally.  We  question  the 
individual  and  decide  we  don’t  have  the 
necessary  evidence  to  prosecute.  That 
night,  a couple  of  car  loads  of  deputies 
and  I do  some  night  patrol  and  check  a 
few  spotlighters,  but  turn  up  nothing  un- 
usual. 

November  72— I’m  on  the  law  enforce- 
ment committee  for  the  Southcentral  Re- 
gion, and  we  have  a meeting  in  Hunting- 
don today.  We  get  some  good  feedback 
from  these  meetings,  and  a lot  of  good 
suggestions  from  the  officers  and  regional 
office  staff  on  the  committee.  These  meet- 
ings are  a way  of  keeping  everyone  up  to 
date  on  various  changes  in  the  judicial 
process  which  occur  more  often  than  you 
might  think. 

In  the  evening  I attend  a deputy  dinner 
meeting  in  Fort  Loudon.  Regional  office 
personnel  are  there  to  handle  questions 
that  arise  from  the  field.  I know  the  depu- 
ties appreciate  these  meetings,  and  only 
wish  there  were  more  of  them. 

November  73  — Boyd  Cromer’s  applica- 
tion for  deer-proof  fencing  has  been  ap- 
proved, so  Bob  Howsare  of  the  Food  and 
Cover  Corps  and  I drive  to  Harrisburg  and 
pick  up  the  material.  It’s  a truckload,  and 
takes  us  most  of  the  day  to  get  it  loaded 
and  delivered.  Boyd  will  have  it  installed, 
and  we  hope  it  will  give  him  some  relief 
from  the  deer. 

November  74  — After  some  catch-up 
work  on  the  typewriter  this  morning,  I have 
a meeting  with  officers  of  USDA.  We  go 
over  some  details  of  our  joint  investiga- 
tion, and  then  I head  out  for  some  night 
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Question 


Are  battery-operated  sighting  devices, 
such  as  the  Aimpoint,  legal  for  hunting 
under  the  new  Game  & Wildlife  Code? 

Answer 

Yes,  providing  they  do  not  cast  a beam 
of  light  onto  the  animal. 


work.  Activity  is  light,  so  about  1 a.m.  we 
head  in. 

November  75  — After  another  meeting 
with  USDA  officers,  we  work  some  night 
patrol  in  the  southern  end  of  the  county. 
Deputies  Willard  Hill  and  Coy  Hill  radio 
that  they  witnessed  a deer  shooting  in 
Belfast  Township  and  have  the  vehicle 
stopped.  We  hurry  down  and  discover 
they  have  four  individuals  stopped,  two 
from  Franklin  County  and  two  from 
Berkley  Springs,  West  Virginia.  One  of  the 
West  Virginians  is  the  person  I suspect 
killed  the  deer  in  July. 

Deputies  Dick  Carbaugh  and  Jim  Butts 
come  down,  and  I take  Deputies  Coy  and 
Willard  Hill  back  to  search  for  the  deer 
and  the  rifle,  which  they  threw  out.  We  find 
the  rifle  and  a crippled  deer,  although  the 
deer  gets  away  from  us  in  the  dark.  We 
spend  a couple  of  hours  trying  to  get  it, 
with  no  luck,  so  head  back.  It  is  now  about 
4 a.m.  and  the  suspects  complain  of  being 
cold  and  tired.  We  inform  them  they  are 
going  to  be  charged  with  casting  rays  of 
artificial  light  on  deer  while  in  possession 
of  a firearm.  The  two  Pennsylvania  resi- 
dents can  receive  a citation  and  be  re- 
leased, but  the  two  nonresidents  will  have 


to  be  taken  in  front  of  a magistrate  to  post 
bond.  After  some  discussion  among 
themselves,  they  decide  to  all  plead  guilty 
and  pay  on  a field  acknowledgement  of 
guilt.  But  even  after  digging  deep  they 
can't  come  up  with  the  $800  in  fines,  so 
the  two  nonresidents  remain  with  us  while 
the  others  leave  to  get  the  money.  About  9 
a.m.  everything  is  wrapped  up  and  we  all 
head  for  home.  It’s  a Saturday  morning 
and  the  deputies  don’t  have  to  work,  but 
they  do  have  to  sleep.  It’s  been  another 
one  of  those  days. 

November  78—1  investigate  a self-in- 
flicted hunting  accident  today.  An  individ- 
ual accidentally  shot  himself  in  the  leg 
with  a 22-caliber  pistol,  while  hunting  rab- 
bits. It’s  a clean  wound,  no  bones  hit,  and 
after  doing  the  paperwork  on  it,  I head  for 
the  Maryland  line  and  do  some  joint  inves- 
tigative work  with  Maryland  officers  Don- 
nie Simmons  and  Jeff  White. 

November  24  — I’m  assigned  to  work 
bear  season  in  northern  Huntingdon 
County  today,  and  I meet  with  several 
deputies  there  and  we  do  some  patrolling 
in  the  northern  end.  Nothing  of  any  major 
importance  comes  up.  We  do  some  night 
patrol  also  without  major  problems.  Most 
guys  who  had  a license  were  hunting 
today  and,  though  we  check  some  spot- 
lighters,  everything  is  calm.  About  mid- 
night we  wrap  it  up.  It’s  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning  before  I get  back  to  Fulton 
County. 

November  29— We  head  out  for  some 
night  patrol  prior  to  the  opening  of  deer 
season.  There  are  an  awful  lot  of  spot- 
lighters,  and  though  we  are  out  until  about 
3 a.m.,  we  turn  up  nothing  unusual. 

November  30—  I spend  the  day  in  the 
office  getting  the  November  reports  done 
and  preparing  for  tomorrow.  Tomorrow  is 
the  day  so  many  sportsmen  eagerly  await 
all  year,  the  first  day  of  buck  season. 
Game  Commission  officers  are  also  look- 
ing at  tomorrow  although  not  quite  so 
eagerly.  Come  on,  Christmas! 


Outside’s  Better 

The  air  inside  American  homes  may  be  up  to  ten  times  more  polluted  than 
the  outdoors,  according  to  a study  by  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
The  major  sources  of  indoor  pollution  are  home  insulation,  aerosols,  cleaners, 
plastics,  paints,  varnishes,  heaters  and  furnishings. 
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IT  WAS  PAST  noon  when  I left  the 
truck.  Cold  for  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, with  two,  three  inches  of  snow 
on  the  ground  and  a swirling  wind. 
Deer  season  weather,  here  a month 
early,  but  I was  glad  for  it:  the  snow 
was  necessary  for  what  I had  in  mind. 

Nine  months  earlier,  in  February,  I 
had  hiked  up  a narrow  hollow  through 
weedy  fields  and  a larch-and-alder 
bottom,  into  a small  pocket  of  black- 
berry, multiflora  rose,  and  pine.  The 
pocket  was  two  acres,  maybe  three.  A 
stream  flowed  through  it.  Deer  tracks 
crisscrossed  the  snow,  and  some  other 
tracks  that  surprised  me:  pheasant.  We 
don’t  have  many  pheasants  in  the 
valley,  some  stocked  birds  every  fall  but 
few  native  ringnecks,  those  brilliantly 
colored,  wily  creatures  that  chal- 
lenge—and  often  frustrate  — hunters 
and  dogs.  I decided  on  that  February 
day  to  hunt  the  pocket  when  November 
rolled  around. 

Fd  try  for  grouse  first.  Not  far  from 
the  truck  I cut  a line  of  tracks  on  a 
windy  ridge.  They  puttered  about  be- 
tween the  dense  saplings.  I figured  the 
birds  ought  to  be  downhill,  tucked 
away  out  of  the  wind,  so  I eased  down 
the  snow-slick  slope,  shotgun  ready. 
Out  in  front  a deer  broke  out  of  some 
thick  cover,  tail  flagging;  it  stopped, 
looked  back  for  a moment,  crept 
ahead. 

Noticing  Things 

There  were  plenty  of  grape  tangles 
to  check,  and  I kicked  through  most 
of  them,  but  the  grouse  weren’t  there. 
Maybe  they  were  farther  downhill, 
sheltering  in  the  pines.  I worked  the 
pines  with  no  success.  The  sky  dark- 
ened and  a squall  blew  in.  Visibility 
shrank.  I poked  along,  breathing  the 
cold  clean  air,  noticing  things.  Two 
side-by-side  saplings  scraped  by  a 
buck’s  antlers,  with  coils  of  red-brown 
bark  lying  below  on  the  snow.  Fuzzy, 
burgundy  seed  husks  beneath  a sumac 
clump;  above,  two  chickadees  still 
feeding,  each  clinging  to  a swaying 
bob. 

I kicked  through  a goldenrod  patch. 


Chuck  ^Fergus 


hoping  for  a rabbit.  No  rabbit,  no 
tracks.  The  goldenrod  fed  into  a belt  of 
larch,  which  covered  the  floodplain  of 
the  narrow  valley.  Clouds  curtained 
the  sun  and  flakes  fell  furiously.  All  I 
could  see  was  the  brown  goldenrod. 
larches  half-cloaked  with  thin,  yellow 
needles,  and,  beyond,  some  deep  green 
pines. 

I stopped  and  listened  to  the  hiss  of 
falling  snow.  Cuffed  my  right  hand  a 
dozen  times  against  my  leg  to  get  the 
blood  moving;  cuffed  the  left  one. 

Following  the  stream  took  me  to- 
ward the  pocket  where  I hoped  a 
pheasant  might  be.  An  old  three-strand 
barbed-wire  fence  marched  along  on 
my  right,  many  of  the  posts  rotted 
through  and  suspended  by  the  sagging 
wire.  Thick-trunked  sugar  maples 
loomed,  with  gray  scarred  bark.  The 
snow  rattled  in  the  rust-colored  leaves 
of  a scarlet  oak.  Deer  tracks  marked 
the  snow,  and  here  was  a patch  of  dug- 
up  soil  and  beyond  it  the  grouped, 
bounding  prints  of  a squirrel. 

When  I reached  the  pocket  the 
squall  had  let  up.  The  sun  came  out, 
low  and  red.  Snow  dressed  the  hem- 
locks farther  up  the  hollow  where  the 
wind  wasn’t  strong. 

I hunted  the  pocket  for  half  an  hour, 
pushing  through  the  blackberry 
clumps,  kicking  the  rose  tangles,  toss- 
ing sticks  into  brush  that  the  stream 
had  heaped  up.  I didn’t  find  a track.  I 
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stopped,  wiped  my  forehead.  Well,  it 
had  been  a good  idea;  forgotten  little 
spots  like  this  often  hold  game.  I de- 
cided to  walk  up  a nearby  woods  road 
and  check  a grouse  cover  on  the  hill. 

Rather  than  climb  the  steep  slope  to 
the  road,  I cut  through  a corner  of  the 
pocket.  There,  in  the  open  snow,  was  a 
track.  Three  toes  to  the  front  and  one 
to  the  back,  half  again  as  big  as  a 
grouse’s  print,  not  slanting  inward  like 
a crow’s.  A pheasant  track,  not  too 
fresh,  as  the  snow  had  nearly  filled  it 
in. 

Up  One  Notch 

My  pulse  moved  up  about  one  notch. 
I’d  follow  the  track  although  there  was 
no  telling  if  the  pheasant  was  still  in  the 
pocket,  or  even  if  it  was  a rooster,  al- 
though when  I got  down  and  looked 
the  track  seemed  too  big  for  a hen. 

I had  brought  the  little  20  double, 
really  a grouse-and-woodcock  gun, 
with  a grouse-and-woodcock  load:  an 
ounce  of  7V2S.  But  on  a cold  day  in  a 
tight  pocket  like  this,  it  would  be  close 
shooting  and  an  ounce  would  be 
enough. 

I shoved  into  the  blackberry  canes. 
The  brambles  tugged  at  my  hat  and 
vest.  I lifted  my  boots  and  stamped 
down  the  canes,  pushed  them  aside 
with  my  hands.  The  tracks  turned  and 
found  the  edge  of  the  stream,  followed 
it;  I waded  through  the  ankle-deep 
water,  preferable  to  fighting  thorns. 

The  tracks  crossed  some  half-frozen 


mud.  They  negotiated  a stand  of  gold- 
enrod,  reached  the  derelict  fence  and 
followed  it.  They  went  down  the  hol- 
low for  a few  dozen  yards,  turned,  and 
circled  back  into  the  pocket.  Where  the 
snow  had  melted  they  grew  faint,  and 
after  a while  I lost  them  altogether. 

I tried  to  guess  where  the  bird  might 
have  gone.  After  ten  minutes  of  bend- 
ing and  searching  and  batting  down 
canes,  I found  them:  the  tracks  led  to  a 
clump  of  leaning  weeds  that  half-con- 
cealed a faint  bed  with  a gray- green 
dropping  in  it. 

The  dropping  was  cold,  but  the 
tracks  out  of  the  bed  look  fresher,  sifted 
with  a little  snow,  maybe  half  an  hour 
old.  They  were  easy  to  follow  and  I 
dogged  them  across  the  patch,  looking 
ahead  now  and  then  although  not 
really  expecting  to  see  the  bird  yet. 

A single  hunter  without  a dog  has  a 
hard  time  handling  a rooster  in  the 
brush.  With  a good  dog,  a hunter  can 
push  through  a cover  several  times,  and 
if  nothing  comes  out  he  can  pretty 
safely  assume  that  no  bird  is  in  there. 
Although  pheasants  are  so  slick  it 
doesn’t  always  work  like  that.  A friend 
who  is  a hard-driving  pheasant  hunter 
told  me  about  trying  a stubble  field 
that  a man  with  a Lab  had  just  gone 
through;  my  friend  really  kicked  the 
place  apart,  checking  every  bent-over 
cornstubble  and  every  twist  of  grass, 
and  finally  he  booted  out  and  killed  a 
big  ringneck.  I stopped  for  a breather 
and  thought  about  that  for  a while. 
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The  tracks  led  to  the  streambank.  I 
stepped  across,  slipping  on  the  opposite 
bank,  catching  myself  with  one  hand, 
staring  down  at  the  line  of  tracks. 
Fresher.  Back  to  the  fencerow  they 
went,  and  through  it.  I broke  the  gun, 
stopped,  and  wormed  quickly  through 
the  wires.  I stood,  closed  the  barrels 
with  a soft,  solid  click.  A leaf  slanting 
down  grabbed  my  vision.  The  sun 
shafted  a golden  light  through  spinning 
flakes,  then  blinked  out  behind  a 
cloud. 

The  tracks  were  clear  and  fresh. 
Here  the  bird  had  bent  down  a weed- 
stalk,  etching  the  stem  in  the  snow. 
Small  distinct  scratches  showed  where 
his  claws  had  grazed  the  snow.  I fol- 
lowed quickly,  out  of  blackberry  and 
willow  and  into  waist-high  planted 
pines.  I tried  to  will  him  up,  knowing  it 
would  be  good  shooting  in  the  open, 
but  the  tracks  curled  back  to  the 
pocket. 

He  still  had  his  options.  He  could 
run  up  the  hollow  and  through  the 
open  woods.  He  could  flush  wild.  Or 
hold  and  let  me  pass,  then  go  out  be- 
hind, winging  on  down  to  the  larches 
and  alders  where  he  could  really  run. 
The  sun  was  nearing  the  hills;  the  light 
was  fading  fast. 

The  tracks  jumped  the  stream  where 
it  pinched  in.  Here  his  wings  had 
scraped  the  snow,  and  also  his  tail- 
feathers:  it  felt  strange  to  know  just 
what  he’d  done  when  I hadn’t  seen  him 
yet.  The  stream  sounded  loud.  I started 
when  a mouse  scampered  from  a tus- 
sock. The  tracks  led  to  a green  tangle  of 
rose. 

I didn’t  think  he’d  go  in  there,  it 
looked  too  dense,  too  impenetrable 
even  for  a harried  rooster.  I checked  to 


the  right  and  found  no  tracks.  Stuck 
my  head  in  past  the  outermost  thorns, 
saw  nothing  inside,  pulled  back  out. 
Went  left  in  a hurry,  gun  ready. 

The  tracks  were  wide  apart,  twisting 
between  low  pines. 

He  seemed  to  bloom  from  the  snow, 
his  hoarse  cackle  fighting  past  my 
vision  of  him:  wings  thrashing,  tail 
streaming,  red  cheeks  welling  like 
blood. 

Usually  I don’t  remember  raising  the 
gun  or  firing  or  hearing  the  shot,  but 
this  time  I remember  all  of  it,  because  I 
had  to  give  him  time.  He  swept  past 
maybe  ten  feet  away.  His  white  neck- 
band gleamed.  I waited.  His  eye 
checked  me,  then  looked  ahead.  I 
waited.  He  leveled  off  and  headed 
down  the  hollow.  Sweeping  the  stock  to 
my  shoulder,  I shot. 

Broken  stem  to  stern,  left  wing  and 
left  leg  dangling,  one  long  tailfeather 
clipped,  a pellet  hole  through  his  upper 
beak,  he  stared  at  me.  He  felt  warm 
in  my  hands.  He  glittered  like  water 
under  the  sun,  copper  and  brass  and 
green  and  blue.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and 
was  dead. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

The  year  is  made  up  of  two  parts.  One  part  is  the  hunting  season,  and  the  other  part 
doesn  ’t  have  a name. 

—Jim  Carmichel 
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Some  statistics  on  . . . 

How  It  Happens 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


FIRST,  OF  COURSE,  you  have  to  find  and  take  your  trophy;  then  come  the  questions.  How 
did  it  all  happen? 


HEN  YOU  DROP  a deer  within 
sight  from  a well-placed  arrow, 
or  a flash  of  white  belly  hair  in  the  near 
distance  indicates  the  animal  is  down, 
you  have  a single  thought  and  a great 
excitement.  As  your  blood  pressure  re- 
turns to  normal  and  you  begin  the  pro- 
siac  preparation  of  turning  the  warm 
carcass  into  more  readily  transportable 
venison,  your  thoughts  may  drift. 

How  much  will  the  animal  weigh 
when  field-dressed?  Just  how  far  did  it 
move  after  the  fatal  shot?  What  organs 
were  pierced  by  the  broadhead  to  ef- 
fect its  demise?  How  long  between  the 
shot  and  the  time  of  recovery?  How 
does  all  this  compare  to  the  experience 
of  other  successful  bow  hunters? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 


have  entered  my  mind  on  such  auspi- 
cious occasions.  And  I make  a point  of 
gathering  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible for  my  own  records.  I have  been  in 
on  numerous  kills  wherein  most  of  the 
facts  were  readily  available.  But  how 
does  the  individual  happening  com- 
pare in  the  broad  spectrum  of  suc- 
cesses? 

A large  number  of  these  successful 
reports  have  been  gathered  by  Dick 
Burgess,  who  is  seldom  called  anything 
but  Burgie  at  his  archery  shop  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  located  in  Fayette 
County,  roughly  on  the  edge  of  a tri- 
angle formed  by  Brownsville,  Connels- 
ville  and  Uniontown.  Although  he  op- 
erates a 14-lane  indoor  archery  range, 
most  of  his  customers  are  bow  hunters. 
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Some  1500  of  them  signed  up  for  a con- 
test he  held  in  1985  and  1986.  Although 
there  is  no  entrance  fee,  cash  prizes  are 
awarded  to  provide  an  interesting  sum- 
mary on  how  his  friends  and  patrons 
have  fared  during  the  past  two  bow- 
hunting years.  T-shirts  go  to  those  who 
finish  out  of  the  prize  categories. 

The  information  gained  does  pro- 
vide statistics  that  help  provide  a 
meaningful  sampling  of  what  happens 
when  a deer  is  taken  by  the  bow  and 
arrow.  Figures  were  obtained  from  re- 
ports on  44  bucks  shot  in  1985  and  47  in 
1986. 

The  lowest  bow  weight  in  the  first 
year’s  contest  was  43  pounds;  a year 
later  it  was  45.  However,  the  heaviest 
bow  dropped  from  86  to  73  pounds. 
The  average  weight  dropped  from  60 
to  57  pounds.  Although  this  could  be 
credited  to  pure  happenstance,  it 
might  be  that  these  bow  hunters  are 
finding  that  45  to  60  pounds  is  ade- 
quate for  white-tailed  deer  in  the  vast 
majority  of  shooting  situations. 

Proof  of  this  is  shown  by  the  average 
distance  at  which  deer  were  taken.  In 
1985,  the  longest  successful  shot  was 
estimated  at  50  yards;  the  shortest  was 
7 yards.  Last  year,  the  longest  reported 
was  40  yards,  the  shortest,  5 yards.  But 
the  average  shot  in  1985  was  18.8  yards 
compared  to  17.6  in  1986.  Even  if  these 
distances  as  reported  are  less  than  ex- 
act, we  can  assume  that  errors  balance 
out  enough  to  provide  fair  compari- 
sons. 

We  enter  a gray  area  in  reports  on 
what  part  of  the  deer’s  anatomy  was 
hit.  To  condense  this  a bit,  total  shots 
for  the  two  years  are  given,  and  figures 
of  both  years  are  averaged  to  the  near- 
est whole  number  for  the  estimated 
distance  at  which  the  animal  was  shot 
and  the  distance  it  traveled  after  being 


ALLEGHENY  CO.  10-point  gave  Ralph 
Dougherty  1st  place  in  Burgie’s  1986  con- 
test. The  191-pounder  (field-dressed)  had  a 
rack  spread  of  16%  inches. 


The  number  of  lung  shots  was  31,  at 
an  average  distance  of  17  yards,  and 
the  animals  traveled  an  estimated  55 
yards  after  being  hit.  Eleven  archers 
made  heart  shots  at  18  yards,  and  the 
deer  dropped  in  75  yards.  It  might 
seem  surprising  to  note  that  the  ani- 
mals succumbed  faster  from  lung  shots 
than  heart  shots.  These  figures  are  con- 
sistent with  my  own  observations  over 
the  years.  They  indicate  that,  although 
a heart  shot  is  invariably  fatal,  an  ani- 
mal can  frequently  go  farther  after  dis- 
ruption of  the  circulatory  system  than 
when  the  respiratory  system  is  dam- 
aged. 

There  were  12  liver  hits  at  22  yards, 
and  these  deer  traveled  168  yards.  Both 
heart  and  lung  were  struck  by  8 archers 
at  a distance  of  15  yards,  and  average 
travel  was  66  yards.  Five  bowmen 
brought  their  deer  down  within  40 
yards  with  a 12-yard  shot  to  the  lung 
and  liver. 

Spinal  shots  brought  down  6 deer  at 
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19  yards,  and  the  animals  traveled  14 
yards.  These  reports  raise  a question. 
In  a true  spine-damaging  hit,  the  ani- 
mal drops  in  its  tracks.  Secondary 
damage,  or  delayed  spinal  damage, 
seems  to  be  indicated  behind  the  infor- 
mation given  here.  But  trying  to  do  an 
autopsy  in  absentia  is  a risky  business, 
so  these  hits  must  be  accepted  as  spinal 
shots. 

The  fact  of  secondary  damage,  aside 
from  the  vital  organ  hit  or  severed, 
clouds  any  easy  conclusion  as  to  the 
exact  cause  of  the  animal’s  death  in 
many  instances.  Who  is  to  say,  except  a 
trained  medic,  what  the  full  extent  of 
damage  is. 

Arteries 

For  instance,  eight  hit  “arteries”  at 
23  yards  average,  and  the  deer  went  92 
yards  before  ending  its  flight.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  record  doesn’t  say  where  the 
artery  was  hit.  Any  warmblooded  ani- 
mal has  scads  of  minor  arteries,  which 
are  fed  by  the  aorta  that  carries  the 
blood  from  the  heart,  with  a main 
branch  going  up  the  neck  to  the  brain. 
Sever  or  slice  one  of  these  main  sup- 
plies, and  you  have  a deer  in  short 


order.  Even  so,  such  hits  are,  or  should 
be,  by  accident  rather  than  design. 
Even  the  main  arteries  are  tiny,  hid- 
den, targets,  such  as  the  femoral  exten- 
sion of  the  aorta  in  the  hind  legs. 

There  were  8 neck  shots,  taken  at  18 
yards,  and  the  deer  traveled  41  yards. 
Because  of  this  average  recovery  dis- 
tance, it  must  be  assumed  that  there 
was  main  blood  vessel  involvement,  or 
severe  secondary  damage. 

In  1985,  there  were  2 stomach  hits  at 
an  average  shot  of  40  yards,  and  the 
deer  traveled  125  yards.  There  were  no 
stomach  hits  in  1986.  Again,  secondary 
damage  seems  to  be  indicated  for  the 
animals  to  drop  within  that  distance, 
as  this  is  the  least  desirable  hit. 

Overall,  the  record  looks  good, 
probably  much  better  than  average  for 
bow  hunters  nationwide,  for  40  per- 
cent of  the  91  animals  traveled  under 
50  yards  after  being  shot. 

Interestingly,  bucks  with  up  to  5 
points  on  the  antlers  averaged  50  yards 


HARRY  DOUGHERTY’S  9-pointer,  left,  took 
2nd  place  to  son’s  trophy;  a 70-lb.  bow  did 
the  job.  Earl  Sanner,  Jr.,  above,  took  3rd 
place  with  18-inch  8-point  from  Greene  Co. 
Deer  weighed  193  lbs. 
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travel  before  dropping.  Six-  and  7- 
pointers  went  71  yards,  on  average,  and 
those  from  8 to  10  points  averaged  91 
yards. 

Those  who  entered  Burgie’s  contest 
had  some  tough  competition  in  1986. 
Ralph  Dougherty  brought  in  an  Alle- 
gheny County  buck  with  10  points  that 
field-dressed  at  191  pounds  and  took 
first  place  in  the  contest.  The  rack  had 
a spread  of  15%  inches.  He  dropped 
the  big  one  at  15  yards  with  a Razor- 
back-5  broadhead  from  a 55-pound 
Black  Hawk  bow.  The  buck  went  down 
within  40  yards. 

Ralph’s  dad  Harry  placed  second 
with  a 9-pointer  with  a spread  of  165/s 
inches.  He  shot  it  through  the  heart  at 
8 yards  with  125-grain  Thunderbolt 
broadhead  from  a 70-pound  Black 
Hawk  bow,  and  the  buck  went  down 
within  50  yards.  Earl  Sanner,  Jr.,  came 
in  third  with  a 193-pound  buck  from 
Greene  County  that  had  8 points  and 
an  18-inch  spread.  His  bow  was  a Jen- 
nings Split-T  54-pound  compound 
driving  a Satellite  4-blade  broadhead. 
He  estimated  the  shot  at  between  12 


and  15  yards,  and  the  deer  folded  at  75 
yards. 

Unfortunately,  some  deer  are  not  re- 
ported. Burgie  gets  calls  from  success- 
ful hunters  who  want  to  know  what  the 
top  buck  is  at  the  moment.  If  theirs 
cannot  beat  the  top  head,  they  do  not 
provide  a report  on  the  one  they  have 
taken.  He  has  no  control  over  that,  but 
he  would  still  like  to  have  the  reports 
for  his  records. 

Updated  Report 

Burgie  has  now  updated  his  report 
cards  to  get  a more  definitive  record  of 
results.  It  will  also  give  the  individual 
hunter  a more  complete  record  of  a 
memorable  event.  Recognizing  that 
many  hunters  are  not  well  informed  on 
where  various  organs  in  a deer  are  lo- 
cated, he  has  placed  a large  photo  in 
his  shop  which  identifies  the  internal 
parts.  In  all,  this  activity  should  help 
produce  better  bow  hunters  in  Fayette 
County. 

It  will  be  interesting  for  those  who 
enter  Burgie’s  contest  this  fall  to  see  if 
averages  hold  up  or  improve  for  1987. 


(At 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Gun  Digest,  42nd  ed.,  edited  by  Ken  Warner,  DBI  Books,  4092  Commercial  Ave., 
Northbrook,  IL  60062,  480  pp.,  softbound,  $16.95.  As  always,  this  big  book  is  jammed 
with  a wide-ranging  assortment  of  shooting  stuff.  Among  dozens  of  feature  articles, 
Wilf  Pyle  details  how  Newton’s  first  rifle  had  design  features  which  only  recently 
became  common;  Art  Bevan  explains  why  the  Colt  Woodsman  has  kept  him  happy 
during  a half-century  outdoors;  Colin  Greenwood  tells  how  hunting  in  the  United  King- 
dom, long  thought  an  activity  of  the  wealthy  only,  can  be  earned  as  well  as  bought; 
woods  loafer  Francis  “Spud”  Sell  comes  to  terms  with  a muzzleloading  deer  rifle;  and 
John  Brunner  delivers  an  exhaustive  piece  on  the  best-selling  Colt  Model  M pocket 
automatic  pistols.  There  are  also  Testfire  reports  on  rifles,  shotguns,  handguns  and 
scopes  by  Layne  Simpson,  Larry  Sterett,  Hal  Swiggett  and  Bob  Bell,  an  ammo/compo- 
nents update  by  Ed  Matunas,  and  an  extensive  gun  catalog.  That’s  why  they  call  it  Gun 
Digest. 

World  Directory  of  Custom  Bullet  Makers,  by  David  R.  Corbin,  600  Industrial 
Circle,  White  City,  Oregon  97503,  loose-leaf  3-ring  binder,  $7.50.  Corbin  dies  make  it 
possible  for  the  advanced  reloader  to  create  a wide  variety  of  specialized  bullets,  and 
previous  publications  from  Dave  Corbin  have  explained  this.  For  those  who  want  the 
advantages  of  such  bullets  without  making  them  themselves,  this  directory  lists  com- 
mercial bullet  makers  and  tells  their  specialties. 
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Point  Blank  Range 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


LEWIS  uses  “Ranging  1000”  to  determine 
yardage  to  distant  chucks.  Knowing  that 
and  point  blank  range  of  his  outfit  en- 
hances his  chances  of  connecting. 


know  you  don’t  sight  rifles  in  any- 
X more,  but  I’m  headed  West  for 
mule  deer  and  would  appreciate  some 
help.  I want  my  new  Model  700  Rem- 
ington 280  Mountain  Rifle  zeroed 
point  blank  at  100  yards.” 

“You  mean  ‘dead  on’  at  a 100  yards?” 
I asked,  surveying  the  elderly  man 
standing  in  my  office  door. 

“What’s  the  difference?  Point  blank 
or  dead  on  both  mean  the  same  from 
my  point  of  view.” 

“No,  there’s  a difference.  Dead  on’ 
means  the  rifle  is  sighted  in  for  a partic- 
ular range.  For  instance,  a competition 
shooter  may  zero  for  the  exact  range 
he  is  shooting.  And  some  woodchuck 


hunters  sight  in  for  one  particular  area. 
When  this  isn’t  done,  it  requires  hold- 
ing high  for  longer  shots.  This  becomes 
what  I call  the  ‘estimation  game,’  but 
most  of  the  guesswork  can  be  removed 
by  having  a long  ‘point  blank’  range.” 
“Well,  what  the  heck  does  ‘point 
blank  range’  mean?  It  all  comes  out  in 
my  wash  looking  the  same  color.” 
“Come  on  in  and  sit  down,  and  I’ll 
try  to  explain  in  more  detail.  Point 
blank  range  is  the  longest  distance 
from  the  muzzle  that  allows  the  hunter 
to  hold  dead  on  and  still  stay  within  the 
effective  vertical  impact  zone.” 

“Now  you’ve  really  thrown  a curve 
ball,”  he  exclaimed.  “Unless  I’m  a bit 
too  curious,  just  what  does  ‘effective 
vertical  impact  zone’  mean?  Remem- 
ber, all  I wanted  was  some  advice  and 
help  on  getting  my  rifle  zeroed  in;  not  a 
dissertation  on  external  ballistics.” 
“What  you  really  need  to  under- 
stand is  the  arc  the  bullet  travels.  Any- 
one hunting  in  open  country  should 
have  a good  idea  of  the  flight  of  his 
bullet.  It’s  a prime  requisite  for  accu- 
racy in  long  range  shooting.” 

“Come  to  think  of  it,”  he  said 
thoughtfully,  “I  hunt  deer  in  open 
country,  and  I’ve  missed  several  long 
shots  at  standing  targets.  Maybe  you 
have  a point.” 

Hypothetical 

“Let’s  take  a hypothetical  case  with 
a 130-grain  270  bullet  at  3000  fps  that 
is  zeroed  3 inches  high  at  100  yards. 
The  bullet  goes  through  the  line  of 
sight  the  first  time  approximately  25 
yards  from  the  muzzle  and  the  second 
time  at  roughly  250  yards,  which  rep- 
resents the  actual  distance  the  rifle  is 
sighted  in  for.  At  300,  it  will  be  about  3 
inches  low,  and  at  325  yards  about  6 
inches  below  the  line  of  sight.  Notice 
how  fast  it  falls  as  velocity  peels  off.” 
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“I  think  I see  what  you  are  driving 
at,  but  I’m  still  uncertain  what  the  ef- 
fective vertical  impact  zone  is,  or  how 
it  fits  into  the  flight  of  the  bullet.” 
“Here’s  how  it  works.  Most  scopes 
are  mounted  about  IV2  inches  above 
the  bore.  This  means  the  bullet  begins 
its  journey  1 V2  inches  below  the  line  of 
sight.  Since  it  is  necessary  to  point  the 
muzzle  up  to  compensate  for  the  pull  of 
gravity,  which  causes  significant  bullet 
drop  on  a long  shot,  the  scope  is  ad- 


of  sight,  but  below  it  from  there  on. 
I’m  still  not  sure  what  you  meant  by 
point  blank  range.” 

“In  this  case,  the  point  blank  range  is 
from  the  muzzle  to  325  yards.  You  sim- 
ply hold  on  the  center  of  the  chest  area 
on  animals  the  size  of  deer  for  a fatal 
hit  without  worrying  about  the  curved 
path  of  the  bullet.  The  size  of  the  target 
simply  absorbs  the  few  inches  of  differ- 
ence between  bullet  impact  and  point 
of  aim.  Up  to  325  yards  with  this  sight- 


ILLUSTRATION  (exaggerated  for  clarity)  helps  rifleman  understand  his  bullet’s  path  and 
thus  its  point  blank  range. 


justed  so  the  bullet  passes  through  the 
sight  line  25  yards  or  so  in  front  of  the 
muzzle  and  keeps  rising.  In  this  case, 
it’s  3 inches  high  at  100  yards  and  ap- 
proximately 4 inches  high  at  175  yards. 
At  that  point,  the  bullet  has  reached  its 
highest  point,  which  is  known  as  the 
maximum  ordinate.  From  the  MO,  the 
bullet  begins  its  descent,  crossing 
through  the  line  of  sight  the  second 
time  at  about  250  yards  and  ending  up 
at  325  yards  only  6 inches  below  the 
sight  line.” 

“If  I understand  all  this,  you  are  say- 
ing the  effective  impact  zone  is  deter- 
mined by  adding  the  4 inches  above  the 
sight  line  and  the  6 inches  below  it, 
which  makes  an  effective  impact  zone 
of  10  inches  at  325-yards.” 

“Now  you  have  the  picture.  And  that 
means  with  this  sight-in  arrangement, 
you  can  literally  hold  in  the  center  of 
the  ribcage  or  chest  area  of  a mule  deer 
up  to  325  yards  and  be  assured  of  hit- 
ting the  target  without  the  guesswork 
of  holding  high.” 

“Yeah,  that  does  make  sense,”  he  re- 
plied. “In  other  words,  from  25  to  250 
yards,  the  bullet  will  be  above  the  line 


in,  the  bullet  will  be  within  a 10-inch 
vertical  spread.  Your  280  will  work  as 
nicely  as  the  270  with  the  same  setup.” 
“You’re  suggesting  then  that  I zero 
the  280  Remington  in  3 inches  high  at 
100  yards  instead  of  dead  on  at  that 
distance?” 

“That’s  right.” 

Our  conversation  continued  until  I 
had  the  280  hitting  the  3-inch  line 
above  the  center  of  the  bull.  He  fired 
several  shots  that  confirmed  my  efforts, 
but  I had  the  feeling  he  was  still  a little 
apprehensive  about  zeroing  in  high. 
Such  differences  in  thinking  take  a 
little  getting  used  to. 

Limitations 

Every  cartridge  has  its  limitations  on 
how  far  the  point  blank  range  will  be. 
A 170-grain  30-30  slug  leaving  the 
muzzle  at  2100  fps  and  zeroed  3 inches 
high  at  100  yards  will  be  about  24 
inches  low  at  300.  However,  it  will  be 
6 inches  low  at  200  yards  and  16  inches 
at  250.  You  can  see  that  the  19-inch 
vertical  spread  over  250  yards  would 
not  be  effective  with  a dead-on  hold  at 
that  range  on  white-tailed  deer.  The 
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practical  point  blank  range  for  the  170- 
grain  slug  would  be  no  more  than  225 
yards,  and  that  might  be  stretching  it  a 
bit. 

Going  to  the  super  fast  22  CHeetah 
lowers  the  trajectory  arc  dramatically. 
A 55-grain  224  spitzer  leaving  the  muz- 
zle at  4250  fps  and  hitting  1-inch  high 
at  100  yards  will  drop  only  1 Vi  inches 
below  the  line  of  sight  at  300.  During 
its  300-yard  flight,  the  bullet  has  a total 
vertical  spread  of  only  3 inches.  With 
this  sight-in  arrangement,  the  CHee- 
tah is  capable  of  hitting  a baseball  or  a 
chuck’s  head  with  a dead  on  hold  at 
300  yards. 

At  rifle  sight-in  seminars,  I have 
been  asked  about  the  dependability  of 
zeroing  in  at  25  yards  in  front  of  the 
muzzle.  Many  hunters  use  this  method. 


SQUIRRELS  are  usually  shot  at  shorter  dis- 
tances than  chucks,  but  their  smaller  vital 
areas  and  the  rimfire’s  slower  velocity  make 
knowledge  of  point  blank  range  helpful. 


This  is  supposed  to  sight  the  rifle  in 
some  predetermined  point  beyond  100 
yards.  I have  never  done  this  on  a regu- 
lar basis,  but  I have  seen  tables  show- 
ing distances  from  the  muzzle  certain 
cartridges  should  use.  One  chart 
claimed  cartridges  in  the  6mm  cate- 
gory should  be  shot  dead  on  at  35  yards 
from  the  muzzle.  This  would  put  the 
bullet  about  IV2  inches  high  at  100,  2 
inches  high  at  160,  and  dead  on  at  250 
yards.  There  is  nothing  specific  in  this, 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  grossly  overlook 
bullet  weight  and  velocity. 

As  I have  had  no  great  experience 
with  this  type  of  sight-in,  I don’t  intend 
to  discredit  those  who  use  it.  If  it  didn’t 
work  to  some  degree  of  satisfaction,  it 
would  have  died  years  ago.  But  I feel 
that  carefully  sighting  in  at  longer 
ranges,  after  perhaps  doing  some  pre- 
liminary shooting  at  close  range,  shows 
the  rifleman  precisely  where  the  bullet 
is  impacting. 

Too  Many  Variables 

With  the  25-yard  sight-in  theory, 
there  are  too  many  variables.  For  one 
thing,  bullet  shapes  play  a major  role  in 
retained  velocity,  which  in  turn  is  a 
major  influence  on  the  trajectory  arc. 
The  ballistic  coefficient  (BC)  of  a bul- 
let is  a prime  factor  in  how  well  it  flies, 
and  you  can  engrave  that  in  granite. 

Consider  a certain  150-grain  308 
round  nose  bullet  which  has  a BC  of 
.210.  With  a muzzle  velocity  of  2800 
fps,  velocity  at  300  yards  has  dropped 
to  1646.  By  comparison,  a 150-grain 
308  spitzer  has  a BC  of  .359.  With  the 
same  muzzle  velocity,  the  spitzer  will 
still  be  hitting  a brisk  2072  fps  at  300. 
The  higher  BC  bullet  has  426  fps  more 
remaining  velocity,  and  that  is  signifi- 
cant. 

It’s  my  contention  that  sighting-in 
these  two  bullets  25  or  30  yards  in  front 
of  the  muzzle  will  not  tell  the  shooter 
where  they  will  impact  at  250  or  more 
yards.  I am  willing  to  concede  there  is 
some  guesswork  using  my  system  of 
zeroing  high  at  100  yards,  but  I hon- 
estly think  it  gives  a truer  picture.  I also 
believe  shooting  at  100  yards  helps  the 
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DIFFERENT  BULLET  SHAPES  have  different  ballistic  coefficients,  which  at  a given  muzzle 
velocity  affects  their  trajectory  and  thus  their  point  blank  range. 


shooter  gain  confidence  in  his  rifle  and 
that’s  always  helpful. 

It’s  not  difficult  to  shoot  tight  groups 
at  close  distances.  Some  sage  said  it  is 
four  times  as  easy  to  shoot  a tight  5-shot 
group  at  50  yards  than  at  100.  He  went 
on  to  say  it  is  ten  times  harder  to  shoot  a 
1-inch  group  at  200  than  at  100  yards. 
When  a shooter  fires  consistent  groups 
at  100  yards  or  more  (not  necessarily 
super  groups),  it  shows  what  he  and  the 
rifle  are  capable  of  in  the  woods. 

My  old  heavy-barrel  219  Donaldson 
Wasp  prints  5/s-inch  or  less  groups  at 
100  yards  whenever  I do  my  part. 
That’s  hitting  a penny  with  every  shot. 
Maybe  not  the  winning  form  needed 
for  benchrest  work,  but  my  219  is  not  a 
BR  outfit;  it’s  a common  heavy  barrel 
screwed  into  a plain  Mauser  action  and 
sunk  into  a conventional  wooden  stock. 
There’s  nothing  special  about  it.  It’s 
just  a fine  varmint  rifle. 

To  take  this  a step  further.  I’m  range 
testing  Remington’s  700  BDL  and  Ru- 
ger’s  M-77  heavy  barrel  varmint  outfits 
chambered  for  the  22-250.  Topped 
with  Bausch  & Lomb  6 x 24  scopes,  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them  well 
under  the  magic  inch  at  100  yards.  In 
my  book,  that’s  fine  performance  for  a 
factory  rifle  and  certainly  qualifies 
them  as  long  distance  chuck  shooting 
outfits. 

A friend  watching  me  shoot  the 


Remington  and  Ruger  was  surprised 
that  I held  their  performances  in  such 
high  esteem.  He  said,  “I  thought  you 
expected  one-hole  groups  from  top  var- 
mint rifles.”  I told  him  that’s  exactly 
what  I would  expect  if  I were  shooting 
a $1500  custom  made,  sleeved  action, 
heavy  barrel  varminter.  But  I pointed 
out  that  these  mass  produced  factory 
outfits  didn’t  cost  one-third  as  much  as 
a custom  job,  yet  they  offered  a degree 
of  accuracy  that  will  satisfy  even  the 
most  demanding  varmint  hunter. 

Better  to  Shoot 

In  open  terrain  where  long  shots  are 
common  at  either  deer  or  chucks,  it’s 
very  helpful  to  know  the  point  blank 
range  of  the  cartridge  being  used.  This 
can  be  calculated  reasonably  well, 
using  a good  loading  manual  such  as 
the  Sierra  or  Hornady,  if  the  muzzle 
velocity  of  the  load  and  the  ballistic 
coefficient  of  the  bullet  are  known.  But 
it’s  better  to  determine  it  by  actual 
shooting.  After  zeroing  in  3 inches  high 
at  100  yards,  firing  groups  at  200,  300, 
and  possibly  400  yards  will  graphically 
demonstrate  the  true  point  blank  range 
a given  rifle/scope/cartridge  combi- 
nation is  giving.  With  one  of  today’s 
high  velocity  outfits,  it  will  probably 
be  in  the  250-  to  325-yard  bracket  — 
and  that’s  a long  ways  in  typical  white- 
tailed deer  or  black  bear  country. 
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As  reported  in  the  Pennsylvania  Rifle 
and  Pistol  Association’s  Outdoor  News, 
two-thirds  of  the  nation’s  publicly 
owned  shooting  ranges  are  found  in 
Alaska,  South  Dakota,  Missouri  and 
Pennsylvania. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  recently 
released  preliminary  results  of  a 5-year 
study  on  the  effects  hunting  regulations 
have  on  waterfowl  populations.  As  re- 
ported by  the  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute, during  the  five  years  the  two  federal 
agencies  held  waterfowl  seasons  rela- 
tively constant,  breeding  populations  of 
mallards,  blue-winged  teal  and  pintails 
declined.  The  declines  are  attributed 
largely  to  droughts  in  the  prairie  pothole 
region  of  the  Midwest  and  decreasing 
habitat  quality  in  Canada.  It’s  felt  water- 
fowl  populations  can’t  rebound  as  quickly 
after  poor  breeding  seasons  as  they  could 
in  years  past.  Furthermore,  predation 
seems  to  be  getting  more  significant, 
especially  for  hens,  as  the  birds  are 
forced  into  smaller  areas  of  nesting  habi- 
tat. Drakes,  it  seems,  suffer  higher  mortal- 
ity rates  during  the  hunting  seasons. 
Finally,  despite  declining  numbers  of 
waterfowl,  hunter  harvests  remained  fairly 
constant,  indicating  a need  for  conserva- 
tive hunting  regulations. 


Biologists  in  Alaska  recently  equipped 
three  grizzlies  with  radio  transmitters  that 
send  signals  to  a communications  satel- 
lite. The  technique,  which  has  been  used 
successfully  for  studying  caribou  move- 
ments, will  enable  researchers  to  keep 
track  of  the  bears  regardless  of  weather 
conditions  and  other  factors. 


The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(FmHA)  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (FWS)  recently  entered  into  a 
cooperative  agreement  to  enhance 
wildlife  habitat  on  agricultural  lands.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute, the  FWS  will  review  loan  appli- 
cations received  by  the  FmHA  to 
determine  if  approval  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  wetlands  or  other  rare  habitats. 
The  FWS  also  will  examine  the  1.7  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  currently  held  by  the 
FmHA  to  see  if  any  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  state  or  federal  acquisition,  and 
to  suggest  deed  restrictions  on  those 
that  are  sold  to  ensure  that  wetlands 
and  other  important  habitats  are  not  de- 
stroyed. Conservationists  are  pleased 
at  this  inexpensive  yet  effective  habitat 
protection  program. 


According  to  an  Izaak  Walton  League 
report,  “Saving  Soil  and  Wildlife:  The 
Promise  of  the  Farm  Act’s  Conservation 
Title,”  the  numbers  of  ringneck  pheasants 
and  other  upland  birds  could  increase  10 
fold  or  more  in  5 to  1 0 years  if  the  act  is  not 
weakened.  About  20  million  acres  of 
highly  erodible  land  has  been  taken  out  of 
cultivation  under  the  act,  and  it’s  hoped 
that  figure  will  reach  40  to  50  million. 


To  compensate  for  the  loss  of  wildlife 
habitat  associated  with  a new  plant,  the 
Exxon  Company  paid  for  the  construction 
of  two  2000-gallon  watering  holes  in 
southwest  Wyoming.  The  devices  were 
built  in  an  area  that  has  no  natural  source 
of  water  and  it’s  hoped  they  will  increase 
the  abundance  of  wildlife  in  the  area  and 
keep  antelope  away  from  roads  around 
the  plant. 


On  June  16  of  this  year  the  dusky 
seaside  sparrow  became  extinct.  Thou- 
sands once  thrived  in  the  marshes 
along  Florida’s  east  coast,  but  drain- 
age, agriculture,  pesticides,  and  other 
developments  were  more  than  the 
dusky  could  tolerate.  By  1978  only  24 
were  known  to  exist,  and  in  1980,  when 
only  6 were  found  — all  males  — it  was 
decided  they  should  be  captured  and 
bred  with  the  closely  related  Scott’s 
seaside  sparrow.  Five  were  located  and 
captured,  but  the  interbreeding  pro- 
gram never  succeeded. 
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Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  By  James  and 

Lillian  Wakeley $10 

The  Wingless  Crow,  by  Charles  Fergus $10 

Mammals  of  Pennsylvania,  by  ].  Kenneth 

Doutt , et  al $ 4 

Gone  for  the  Day,  by  Ned  Smith $ 4 

Pennsylvania  Wild  Game  Cookbook $ 4 

Pennsylvania  Trapping  Manual, 

by  Paul  Failor $ 3 

Woodlands  and  Wildlife $ 2 


Autumn  Challenge , by  Bob  Sopchick,  is  the  fifth  limited 
edition  fine  art  print  available  through  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission's  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program.  As  with  the  previous  editions.  Autumn  Challenge 
is  limited  to  600  signed  and  numbered  prints.  Image 
size  is  approximately  15x221/2  inches,  printed  on  acid- 
free  100  percent  rag  paper.  Price  is  $125;  framed 
prints  are  an  additional  $97.50.  Bequests  for  specific 
numbers  will  be  satisfied  on  a first-come,  first-served 
basis.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17110-9797. 
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This  is  the  sixth  in  the  Game  Commission's  annual 
series  of  embroidered  patches  and  decals  made 
available  through  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program.  The  sale  of  these  and  other  selected 
items  provides  funds  used  specifically  for  nongame 
research  and  management  projects.  Bald  eagles,  eastern 
bluebirds,  ospreys  and  others  are  some  of  the  species 
being  helped  in  Pennsylvania,  thanks  to  those  persons 
who  support  this  program.  This  year’s  elk  patch 
is  priced  at  $3,  the  decal  at  $1,  delivered.  Make 
check  or  money  order  payable  to:  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION,  Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17110-9797. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Keep  ’Em  Wet  and  Healthy 

Wetlands:  What  good  are  they?  They’re  buggy.  Crops  won’t  grow  on  them. 

Buildings  can’t  be  built  on  them.  You  can’t  even  walk  through  them  with- 
out getting  your  feet  wet.  Wetlands,  wastelands,  what’s  the  difference? 

There  is,  of  course,  a big  difference.  In  fact,  wetlands  may  be  the  most  valuable 
real  estate  in  the  country.  Wetlands  temper  the  effects  of  storms  and  floods,  and 
they  cleanse  waterways  by  filtering  out  sediments  and  pollutants.  Wetlands 
sustain  larger  numbers  and  more  species  of  wildlife  than  any  other  habitat  type. 
They  produce  sustained  annual  fur  harvests  valued  at  up  to  $400  million  and  as  a 
recreation  resource,  wetlands  are  the  basis  for  over  $10  billion  in  outdoor  expendi- 
tures. They  also  account  for  $10  billion  in  food  products. 

Unfortunately,  those  values  have  never  measured  up  to  the  ones  that  can  be 
realized  when  wetlands  are  drained,  filled  in  or  otherwise  destroyed.  Of  the  200 
million  acres  of  wetlands  that  greeted  European  settlers  here,  only  93  million 
remain. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  recently  released  its  “Status  Report  on  Our 
Nation’s  Wetlands,”  in  which  the  various  types  of  wetlands  are  defined  and 
described,  their  values  are  detailed,  and  their  destruction  is  discussed. 

Since  George  Washington’s  attempt  to  drain  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  govern- 
ment policies  and  programs  have  encouraged  and  subsidized  wetland  destruc- 
tion. It  was  only  30  some  years  ago,  when  it  became  apparent  that  wetlands  were 
disappearing  at  a rapidly  escalating  rate,  that  the  first  inventory  of  them  was 
conducted  for  purposes  other  than  to  find  ones  suitable  for  conversion  to  agricul- 
tural lands. 

Since  then  the  importance  of  wetlands  to  the  environment  has  become  better 
understood,  but  the  losses  continue.  Between  the  mid-’50s  and  mid-’70s,  11 
million  acres  were  lost,  and  they  are  currently  being  whittled  away  at  a rate  of 
300,000  acres  a year.  Nationwide,  80  percent  of  the  losses  are  due  to  agriculture. 
The  loss  of  wetlands  is  bad  enough,  but  some  authorities  believe  that  37  percent  of 
the  remaining  wetlands  in  the  coterminous  states  are  essentially  useless  because 
they’ve  been  contaminated  by  toxic  wastes. 

Although  the  federal  government  is  phasing  out  incentives  that  encourage 
wetland  destruction,  the  conversion  of  wetlands  for  agriculture  and  develop- 
ment, and  the  degredation  of  wetlands  because  of  dumping,  can  still  be  profit- 
able. 

Pennsylvania  fares  relatively  well  when  it  comes  to  protecting  wetlands.  The 
Game  Commission  places  a high  priority  on  acquiring  wetlands,  and  our  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Assessment  and  Minerals  Division  is  able  to  prevent  many 
losses  and  minimize,  through  mitigation,  those  that  are  unavoidable.  When  it 
comes  to  wetland  losses,  second  home  and  resort  development  in  the  Poconos  are 
the  primary  causes  of  wetland  losses  here. 

In  conclusion,  we  support  the  development  of  a much  needed  national  wetland 
policy  that  puts  a stop  to  wetland  destruction  and  degredation,  and  that  policies 
be  enacted  to  restore  and  even  create  wetlands. 

America  is  rapidly  losing  one  of  our  greatest  resources.  This  loss  has  occurred 
through  ignorance  and  is  continuing  because  of  inadequate  land  use  policies. 
The  time  for  implementing  meaningful,  enforceable  policies  and  programs  for 
protecting  and  restoring  this  valuable  resource  is  now,  while  there’s  still  time.  — 
Bob  Mitchell 


AS  10  0‘CLOCK  PASSED,  I grew  apprehensive.  Then,  as  ! wrestled  with  the  idea  of  still- 
hunting, I saw  gray  blurs  in  the  brush. 


A Birthday  in  the  Flats 

By  John  P.  Fowler 


WO  HOURS  before  morning  light, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  over  a 
week,  stars  could  be  seen  over  Hunt- 
ingdon County.  I smiled  in  anticipa- 
tion. What  clouds  remained  from  the 
week-long  rain  were  separated  by  an 
icy  wind,  and  their  scattered  shapes 
twisted  before  the  impetus  of  a new 
front.  Another  good  sign.  The  forecast 
I had  counted  on  held  true;  deer, 
bedded  down  for  days  in  the  surround- 
ing forest  and  along  the  edges  of  our 
camp,  would  move  today  as  the  mer- 
cury dropped.  There  was  even  a possi- 
bility of  snow.  The  brightest  omen  of 
all,  however,  was  that  landing  on  this 
particular  opening  day,  December  2, 
was  my  thirtieth  birthday. 


Tension  at  breakfast.  Tension  while 
dressing.  Everyone  was  amused  by  my 
confidence,  but  not  my  irritability.  The 
situation  was  grim.  Even  the  two  jun- 
iors in  camp,  Keith,  13,  and  Wink,  14, 
had,  respectively,  scored  on  a black 
bear  and  a doe,  the  latter  in  archery 
season.  Everybody  in  camp  — Larry 
and  Barb,  my  father-  and  mother-in- 
law,  Lee,  Jack,  Andy  and  Ed  — were 
seasoned  hunters.  They  were  all  fully 
aware  of  the  demon  fever  and  other 
misfortunes  that  had  undermined  my 
previous  three  years  of  deer  hunting.  So 
I was  resolute  and  quiet  while  they,  of 
course,  were  amused. 

“Hey,  John,  what  kind  of  a birthday 
will  it  be  if  you  miss  again?”  I smiled  — 
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HE  FINALLY  turned  around.  It  was  a spike, 
definitely  legal.  I shifted  the  scope  care- 
fully, and  the  30-06  reported  loudly  across 
the  Flats.  I had  my  birthday  buck. 


a grim  smile,  to  be  sure.  Like  I said  . . . 

Back  outside  there  was  still  no  indi- 
cation of  first  light  when  Larry,  barely 
visible  at  50  yards,  crested  the  hill  and 
disappeared  into  the  woods.  Nearly  as 
impatient  as  I,  my  father-in-law  had 
also  gone  three  years  without  a buck.  I 
put  on  my  gloves,  slung  the  760  Rem- 
ington over  my  shoulder  and  followed 
up  the  hill.  This  was  it. 

It  was  my  third  season  hunting  the 
"Flats,”  as  we  called  it,  a 12- acre  spread 
in  the  midst  of  the  200-plus  acres  of 
private  forest  available  to  us.  Here  the 
forest  levels  slightly  and  provides  good 
vision  in  all  directions.  The  Flats  was 
also  notorious  for  buck  rubs.  Because  I 
had  worked  the  day  before  I was  the 
last  one  to  reach  camp  and  was  unable 
to  scout  the  area  before  opening  day. 
Three  buck  had  been  sighted  in  this 
area  over  the  weekend  and,  I assure 
you,  I heard  all  about  them. 

Finding  the  Flats  in  the  morning 
darkness  was  no  problem.  I cleaned 
away  the  wet  leaves  on  the  floor  of  my 
blind,  which  was  formed  by  two  blow- 
downs that  crisscrossed  in  the  V of  a 


medium  oak,  forming  a triangle.  It  was 
still  early.  I leaned  against  the  tree, 
closed  my  eyes  and  listened. 

More  than  an  hour  past  sunrise  and 
the  woods  were  relatively  quiet  com- 
pared to  other  opening  days.  Even  on 
the  state  game  lands  in  the  lower  valley 
behind  me,  there  was  little  shooting. 
Prime  time  for  deer  in  the  Flats  was 
between  9 and  11,  and  by  9:30  I was 
feeling  the  wind  pick  up,  asserting  a 
steady  chill.  The  sky  became  overcast 
again,  and  moments  after  I began  to 
wonder  about  snow  the  flurries  set  in, 
angling  sideways  on  the  roaring  wind 
in  their  attempt  to  touch  ground. 

Senses  on  Edge 

That  peculiar  sensation  that  some- 
thing would  happen  — common  to  all 
hunters  — began  to  grow  stronger. 
Senses  of  sight  and  sound  were  on  edge 
as  illusions  of  movement  were  created 
by  the  wind  and  snow  and  moaning 
gusts  in  the  bowing  trees.  It  was  almost 
eerie.  Shots  fired  in  “Pine  Cone 
Springs”  and  then  more  to  my  rear 
snapped  me  to  attention.  Quiet  again. 
Suddenly,  on  an  overgrown  tractor 
path  some  40  yards  in  front  of  me,  a 
turkey  hen  crossed,  looking  so  alone 
and  uncertain  it  was  almost  comical. 
Three  or  four  minutes  later  she  ap- 
peared again,  in  full  retreat  along  the 
same  path.  A flash  of  blaze  orange 
walking  backward  in  the  classic  deer- 
pull  posture  told  me  why.  It  was  Andy 
coming  up  out  of  Pine  Cone  Springs. 
He  was  dragging  a fine  6-pointer  across 
the  Flats  to  avoid  the  big  hill  on  his  way 
back  to  camp.  I was  happy  to  see  him 
get  one. 

“Nice  goin’,  Andy,”  I said  when  I 
reached  him. 

“Thanks.  First  buck  I’ve  gotten  in 
Pennsylvania  for  quite  a while,”  he  an- 
swered, breathless. 

“Need  a hand?”  I asked. 

“No,  no  thanks.  Go  on  back  and 
hunt.” 

“Thanks,  Andy,  I was  hoping  you’d 
say  that.” 

With  a small  touch  of  envy  I started 
back  to  the  blind.  Something  white 
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stood  out  suspiciously  in  the  brown- 
gray  leaves  behind  the  tree.  It  didn’t 
belong.  It  was  a rifle  target,  riddled 
with  bullet  holes.  Across  the  front  was 
written  “Happy  Birthday  Johnny  — 
Bucky  Ten  Point!”  Very  funny.  Prob- 
ably a birthday  card  from  Lee,  I 
thought.  They  must  have  left  it  yester- 
day and  the  wind  had  moved  it. 

I felt  grim  again,  but  as  10  o’clock 
passed,  I grew  apprehensive.  Then, 
just  as  I wrestled  with  the  idea  of 
stillhunting,  I saw  two  gray  blurs  in  the 
dense  brush  to  my  right.  They  were  no 
more  than  25  yards  away,  yet  I hadn’t 
heard  a thing.  Two  doe.  They  weren't 
running,  but  their  nervousness  was  ap- 
parent. It  was  the  wind.  The  turkey 
also  had  been  excited.  Now  we  all 
were. 

Thoughts  raced:  Where  was  the 
buck?  Get  your  head  above  the  blow- 
downs. Get  the  glove  off.  Get  up  on 
one  knee.  What’s  that,  another  doe? 
Come  out,  come  out,  away  from  that 
tree  — give  me  a little  look,  that’s  all . . . 

It  was  a buck. 

The  glimpse  I’d  had  was  short,  how- 
ever, and  I still  didn’t  know  if  he  was 
legal.  He  was  looking  the  direction 
Andy  had  taken,  and  he  appeared  con- 
fused and  agitated  as  the  wind  teased 
his  instincts. 

He  finally  turned  around  and  with 
two  short  steps  presented  himself  in  the 
scope.  It  was  a spike,  definitely  legal. 
I shifted  the  scope  carefully  from  his 
chest  to  his  head  again,  just  to  make 
sure.  The  30-06  reported  loudly  across 
the  Flats.  I fed  the  next  shell  without 
knowing  if  he  was  hit  or  not.  I picked 
him  up  again,  in  full  stride,  only  20 
yards  to  the  left  of  his  original  position. 
The  iron  sights  were  on,  the  shot  fired. 


and  simultaneously  with  the  sound, 
the  buck  flipped  and  landed  among  the 
kicked  up  leaves.  I stood  there  in  a sort 
of  joyous  trance,  and  I might  still  be 
standing  there  if  the  buck  hadn't  lifted 
his  head  once,  then  once  again.  I 
chambered  another  round  and  then 
ran  down  to  him. 

From  the  way  he’d  hit  the  ground  I 
should  have  known  he  wasn’t  going 
anywhere.  The  150- grain  reload  had 
passed  through  the  chest  cavity.  Al- 
though just  a spike,  to  me,  on  the  day  I 
turned  30,  he  was  equal  to  anything  in 
Boone  and  Crockett. 

First  Tag 

I reached  for  a pen  to  fill  out  my  first 
tag,  admiring  his  strength  and  beauty, 
while  also  appreciating  the  sport  for 
providing  such  an  overwhelming  and 
satisfying  moment.  I had  somehow 
known  that  I would  do  it  on  this  day.  So 
I had  said,  and  so  it  had  happened. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a banner  opening 
day.  In  addition  to  Andy  and  me,  my 
father-in-law  also  enjoyed  venison  that 
winter.  The  shots  I'd  heard  behind  me 
had  been  Larry’s.  He’d  connected  on  a 
spike,  completing  a circle  of  success  for 
those  of  us  who  had  waited  the  longest 
time. 

After  three  consecutive  off  seasons, 
obsessed  with  eventual  success,  I can 
now  relax  from  those  self-imposed 
pressures  and  realize  how  fortunate  we 
all  are  to  enjoy  these  privileges.  Having 
just  once  experienced  such  a moment,  I 
pray  that  my  freedom  to  do  so  will  con- 
tinue, and  I’m  ever  reminded  by  my 
thirtieth  birthday  not  to  ever  take  those 
privileges  for  granted.  In  the  mean- 
time, by  the  way,  I'm  starting  to  get  this 
funny  feeling  about  turkey  season  . . . 


Use  of  Trophy  Photographs 

Following  every  hunting  season,  particularly  those  for  deer,  bear  and 
turkey,  we  receive  many  photos  from  readers,  showing  themselves  with  their 
trophies.  We  are  always  interested  in  seeing  these,  and  each  year  we  publish 
some  of  them.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge  their  receipt  nor  can  we 
publish  all  of  them,  as  we  simply  do  not  have  the  space  to  do  so. 
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Centre  County 
Memories 

By  Mark  Cerulli 


HE  RETURN  address  on  the  en- 
velop indicated  the  answer  I had 
been  anxiously  waiting  for  was  here  at 
last.  My  request  for  a cabin  rental  for 
the  first  week  of  Pennsylvania’s  firearm 
deer  season  had  been  answered  and, 
yes,  rental  was  available.  For  the  pre- 
vious five  seasons,  my  Uncle  Bob  and  I 
had  not  been  so  lucky.  After  being  dis- 
appointed all  those  seasons  we  had 
almost  quit  trying,  but  traditions  die 
slowly,  and  if  the  years  of  pursuing 
Centre  County  whitetails  had  taught 
us  anything  it  was  the  importance  of 
persistence. 

Deer  hunting  had  been  an  annual 
event  for  the  Buck  (no  pun  intended) 
family  for  over  30  years.  In  past  seasons 
as  many  as  nine  men  had  gathered  at 
the  cabin  for  “deer  week.”  Their  hunt- 
ing skills  were  as  varied  as  their  back- 
grounds, and  for  some  the  camp  life 
was  as  important  as  bagging  a buck. 

My  invitation  to  join  the  group  came 
15  years  ago,  when  I was  15.  Uncle  Bob 
was  my  self-appointed  instructor  that 
week,  and  the  memories  of  that  first 
hunt  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains  is  as 
clear  today  as  then.  My  youthful  en- 
thusiasm had  me  convinced  that  a buck 
would  appear  right  away  on  that  open- 
ing day.  On  stand,  however,  moments 
turned  to  hours,  for  what  seemed  like 
an  eternity.  Then  the  drizzle  started. 
Despite  my  raingear,  by  noon  I was 
cold  and  discouraged,  so  I trudged  over 
to  Bob’s  stand  to  compare  notes.  I 
learned  that  a herd  of  a dozen  deer  had 
passed  Bob  and  headed  toward  me.  I 
hadn’t  seen  a thing. 

We  headed  back  to  camp  for 
warmth  and  lunch.  Others  in  our 
group  had  the  same  idea.  Only  A1  was 
missing,  and  he  arrived  at  mid-after- 
noon  with  a grin  and  a filled  tag.  He 


had  stuck  it  out  and  was  rewarded 
when  a big  spike  wandered  by.  One 
shot  from  his  35  caliber  Remington 
pump  knocked  the  whitetail  flat.  Les- 
son number  one  was  thereby  drummed 
into  my  head:  The  difference  between 
venison  and  no  venison  is  often  persis- 
tence. 

That  first  hunt  included  a friendly 
initiation  of  sorts,  by  the  older  hunters 
in  camp,  especially  Uncle  Wyb.  Deer 
hunting  “secrets  of  success”  were  dis- 
pensed, often  with  the  twinkle  of  an 
eye.  For  instance,  I was  advised  to 
carry  a handful  of  unshelled  peanuts 
to  open  at  regular  intervals  while  on 
stand  to  keep  hunger  and  boredom  at 
bay. 

More  than  nnce,  after  getting  settled 
on  my  stand.  I’d  reach  into  my 
Woolrich’s  deep  pockets  and  feel  the 
nutshells.  Once,  upon  return  to  the 
cabin,  I secretly  stashed  the  peanuts  in 
Wyb’s  jacket  to  improve  his  luck  the 
next  day.  Another  time  I reached  in  for 
some  peanuts  and  there  were  none.  In 
their  place  were  a couple  pancakes  left 
over  from  breakfast  — Wyb  had  merci- 
fully left  them  unsyruped. 

Wash  Dishtowels? 

After  washing  dishes  one  evening  I 
suggested  that,  because  we  had  used 
them  for  several  days,  we  ought  to 
wash  the  dishtowels.  I was  solemnly 
informed  that  after  a few  more  day’s 
use,  we  would  fold  them  up  and  serve 
them  between  slices  of  bread. 

My  tag  went  unfilled  that  season  and 
the  next,  too.  But  the  lessons  gradually 
began  to  add  up  and  I started  seeing 
more  and  more  deer.  Our  hunting 
group,  however,  got  smaller.  A couple 
passed  away,  one  moved  to  California, 
and  others  lost  interest.  Eventually, 
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only  Bob  and  I remained  and  then  I 
moved  to  Massachusetts,  further  com- 
plicating matters.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a cabin  rental  for  our  hunt 
looked  like  the  final  straw,  until  our  last 
try  had  landed  that  desired  confirma- 
tion. 

Several  months  later,  the  monotone 
of  snow  tires  on  1-80  accompanied  me 
as  I completed  the  last  leg  of  my  trip 
from  Cape  Cod  to  Centre  County.  The 
adrenaline  began  to  flow  as  familiar 
landmarks  flashed  by.  Bob  was  at  camp 
when  I arrived  and  ours  was  an  enthu- 
siastic reunion.  We  spent  Saturday  and 
Sunday  catching  up  on  news,  getting 
settled  and  checking  equipment.  At 
Sunday  Mass  we  prayed  for  a little 
divine  assistance,  then  spent  the  after- 
noon scouting  and  checking  our  chosen 
stands.  Rubs,  scrapes  and  tracks  were 
evident,  and  our  anticipation  soared. 

Monday  morning,  after  the  half- 
hour  walk  to  our  stands,  found  us  wait- 
ing quietly  for  the  legal  shooting  hour. 
That  quiet  fading  of  black  to  gray 
when  the  senses  strain  to  filter  and  ana- 


THE HIGHLIGHT  of  Bob’s  day  arrived  at  mid- 
morning when  a small  black  bear  raced 
wildly  past  his  stand.  This  was  the  first  bear 
we’d  seen  here  in  years  of  hunting. 


lyze  each  rustling  leaf  and  snapping 
twig  is  my  favorite  time.  I tried  to  con- 
trol my  excitement  and  breathed 
through  my  mouth  to  hear  better. 
Crunching  leaves  behind  me  and  more 
downslope  indicated  several  some- 
things were  present  and  moving. 

After  a preview  of  early  rifle  shots 
in  the  distance,  shooting  time  finally 
arrived. 

The  rustling  downhill  grew  louder, 
and  the  vague  form  of  a deer  drifted  in 
and  out  of  the  timber  on  the  shelf  be- 
low me.  It  was  still  too  dark  to  spot 
antlers,  though,  and  soon  the  deer  was 
gone,  but  my  heart  was  pounding  so 
hard  fny  ears  throbbed.  A glance  reas- 
sured me  that  the  percussion  cap  was  in 
place  on  my  Green  River  54-caliber 
muzzleloader.  All  was  in  order,  but  the 
open  sights  would  be  hard  to  see  until 
the  light  improved. 

Two  more  deer  ghosted  up  from  be- 
low and  browsed  on  the  brush  where 
the  first  deer  had  appeared.  A doe  and 
a yearling,  I guessed,  no  “horns,”  any- 
way. The  first  rays  of  sunlight  broke 
through  then  and,  in  one  of  those  unex- 
pected bonuses,  bathed  the  two  deer  in 
the  glow  while  seemingly  ignoring  the 
somber  timber  around  them.  I was 
stunned.  Before  me  was  something  of 
incredible  beauty— two  golden  deer 
framed  by  a dark  backdrop  of  gray- 
black  boughs  and  trunks.  I longed  for 
my  camera  and  telephoto  lens.  They 
soon  drifted  out  of  the  spotlight,  but 
the  memory  will  be  mine  forever. 

I counted  rifle  shots,  as  I always  do 
on  the  first  day,  and,  also  as  I always 
do,  I soon  lost  track.  One  a minute 
seemed  a fair  average  for  the  first  hour. 

Shots  came  less  frequently  as  the  day 
progressed.  Twice  deer  passed  by,  but 
they  were  either  too  far  away  or  in 
cover  that  made  antlers  impossible  to 
see.  Around  dusk  a group  of  four  casu- 
ally browsed  up  from  the  ravine  below, 
cracking  brush  loudly.  They  suddenly 
froze  at  75  yards  and  a painful  silence 
followed.  In  an  instant  they  were  gone, 
flags  flashing  as  they  plunged  back  over 
the  edge.  Whether  they  scented  or  saw 
me,  I couldn’t  tell. 
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The  shadows  lengthened  in  a reverse 
replay  of  the  morning’s  sunrise  and  a 
watch  check  indicated  quitting  time 
had  arrived.  Back  at  the  cabin  Bob  and 
I compared  notes  on  the  day’s  events. 
He  hadn’t  seen  any  antlers  either,  but 
had  spotted  seven  deer. 

The  highlight  of  his  day  arrived  at 
midmorning  when  a small  black  bear 
raced  wildly  past  his  stand.  Bob  aptly 
described  the  bruin’s  flight  as  “that  of  a 
black  bouncing  ball.”  That  was  the  first 
bear  we  had  seen  in  years  of  hunting 
this  area,  and  was  cause  for  celebra- 
tion. Since  then  we’ve  referred  to  that 
season  as  the  “Year  of  the  Bear.” 

After  we  toasted  the  bear  with  a 
glass  of  wine,  Bob  again  assumed  his 
role  of  camp  chef  and  produced  a fine 
chicken  dinner.  The  fresh  air  and  ex- 
citement of  the  day  had  us  both  nod- 
ding after  the  dishes  were  washed,  and 
exhausted,  we  soon  called  it  a day. 

The  anticipation  of  the  first  day 
spilled  over  to  the  second  and  once 
again  we  were  waiting  anxiously  on 
stand  at  shooting  time. 

Faint  rustling  sounds  preceded  the 
deer  before  it  appeared  through  the 
laurel,  but  I still  wasn’t  totally  pre- 
pared as  the  early  light  glowed  softly 
on  the  spikes.  The  buck  froze  head-on 
at  40  yards  as  I eased  back  the  hammer 
and  slowly  raised  the  rifle.  The  sights 
wavered  slightly  then  settled  solidly 
on  the  whitetail’s  chest.  My  trigger 
squeeze  blended  into  the  rifle’s  roar 
and  the  cloud  of  smoke.  Through  the 
haze  the  buck  spun  and  bounded 
downslope,  each  leap  crunch-crunch- 
ing as  it  touched  down.  I was  sure  each 
jump  would  be  his  last,  but  to  my  dis- 
may, the  sound  grew  fainter  until  the 
deer’s  progress  was  swallowed  up  by 
the  distance. 

Next  to  the  spot  where  the  deer  had 
stood  was  a patch  of  hair  that  had  been 
clipped  off  by  the  rifle  ball  as  it  trav- 
eled the  length  of  the  deer’s  flank.  Not 
a drop  of  blood  was  there,  though,  or 
anywhere  else  along  the  deep  hoof 
marks  in  the  leaves.  I spent  over  an 
hour  combing  the  slope  for  an  indica- 
tion of  a solid  hit,  but  my  only  reward 


was  the  certainty  that  the  whitetail 
was  as  healthy  as  I. 

Disgusted  by  my  performance,  and 
overheated  from  the  search,  I labored 
back  toward  my  stand.  While  pausing 
to  catch  my  breath  the  sound  of  deer 
moving  sent  me  into  shock.  Even  more 
surprising  was  that  their  approach  was 
right  through  the  area  I’d  just  finished 
searching  — an  area  that  must  have 
reeked  of  man  scent. 

Raised  Rifle 

I raised  the  heavy  rifle,  rested  it 
against  a tree  trunk  and  waited.  A big 
doe  appeared  from  the  thick  laurel 
only  40  feet  away,  and  passed  through 
an  opening.  Then  another,  then  two 
more  — all  slick-headed.  I caught  my 
breath,  waiting  for  the  deer  to  spook. 
Soon  one  of  the  smaller  does  realized 
something  was  wrong,  and  with  a 
snort,  bounded  a few  yards.  All  four 
then  walked  nervously  out  of  sight. 

I moved  to  a stand  on  a steep  slope 
overlooking  a laurel  flat  crisscrossed 
with  deer  trails  and  settled  against  an 
oak.  After  an  hour  I began  hearing  in- 
termittent rustling  sounds  above  and 
behind  me.  I figured  it  was  a squirrel. 
My  stomach  was  making  noises  of  its 
own  by  that  time  so  I slowly  unzip- 
pered  the  lunch  pocket  of  my  day  pack. 
Again  the  rustle  of  leaves.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  my  lunch  decided  that 
gravity  was  irresistible,  and  the  con- 
tents began  an  impromptu  race  down- 
hill. Apples,  cookies,  and  sandwiches 
bounced  noisily  through  the  dry  leaves 
before  the  forest  litter  finally  slowed 
their  escape. 

The  sounds  of  my  lunch’s  antics, 
however,  were  drowned  out  by  the  sud- 
den crunching  of  a rapidly  departing 
deer.  I glanced  behind  me  and  saw  a 
whitetail  slipping  out  of  sight  in  the 
thick  stuff.  I shook  my  head  at  my  care- 
lessness, but  couldn’t  help  being  a little 
amused,  too,  at  the  ridiculous  scenario 
that  had  taken  place.  Luckily,  the  only 
witness  was  a tiny  bird,  a brown 
creeper,  that  crawled  mouselike  up  a 
tree  trunk  in  front  of  me,  then  flitted  to 
the  base  of  another  tree  and  repeated 
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A SMALL  cylindrical  object  was  barely  visi- 
ble in  the  dirt.  I retrieved  it  and  held  an  old 
rifle  cartridge  case,  black  with  age.  The 
headstamp-  Peters  44-40. 


the  ascent,  only  to  fly  down  to  another 
tree’s  bole  and  begin  another  climb. 

The  remaining  afternoon  passed 
rather  quietly  compared  to  my  blun- 
dering performance  of  the  first  half  of 
the  day. 

Back  at  the  cabin  that  evening  Bob 
reported  sighting  no  legal  deer,  but  he 
had  gotten  a glimpse  of  a doe. 

The  wind  in  the  tall  pines  that  woke 
me  during  the  night  served  as  a pre- 
amble to  the  brooding  gray  sky  that 
greeted  first  light.  My  anticipation  of 
rain  became  a reality  after  an  hour  on 
stand  when  the  first  taunting  drops 
ticked  against  the  dry  leaves.  With  an 
all  night  buildup,  the  rain  was  likely  to 
last  a while,  so  I struggled  into  my  rain 
gear,  then  concentrated  on  keeping  my 
enthusiasm  up. 

The  drizzle  turned  to  a downpour 
and  the  wind  gusted  so  hard  it  sent  the 
drops  in  horizontal  sheets.  After  an 
hour,  the  raw  wind  and  driving  rain 
penetrated  the  rain  suit  and  my  wool 
shirt  and  pants.  Even  my  gloves  were 
soaked.  The  only  way  I could  stay  com- 
fortable was  to  stillhunt  slowly  and 
keep  my  circulation  flowing  at  a rea- 
sonable rate. 

I spent  the  following  hours  working 
slowly  along  the  flat  mountaintop  and 
regularly  peering  over  the  edge,  hoping 


to  spot  deer  bedded  on  the  laurel-cov- 
ered slopes.  I saw  nothing,  however, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  believe  there  was 
a living  creature  in  the  woods.  All  the 
intelligent  forms  of  life  had  taken  ref- 
uge, and  I couldn’t  help  wondering 
how  my  own  activity  ranked  me  on  the 
IQ  scale. 

I did  have  a certain  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion, though,  in  managing  to  hunt  in 
such  discouraging  weather,  and  in 
knowing  the  woods  were  mine  alone, 
at  least  temporarily.  The  woods  were 
dotted  with  the  rotting  remains  of  huge 
ancient  hemlocks  and  white  pines, 
relics  of  the  last  century  when  most  of 
the  forests  in  the  Alleghenies  were 
clear-cut  to  supply  lumber  and  bark 
for  tanneries.  Several  stumps  showed 
fresh  clawmarks  left  by  hungry  bears 
searching  for  grubs. 

Small  Caves 

In  a few  locations  the  wooded  slopes 
dropped  off  steeply  toward  patchwork 
fields  of  farms  far  below.  On  top,  out- 
croppings of  layered  shale-like  stone 
jutted  from  the  mountainside,  forming 
small  caves  beneath. 

Curiosity  prompted  me  to  scramble 
under  one  of  the  overhangs  and  exam- 
ine the  floor  of  the  recess.  The  dust  was 
powdery  and  musty,  indicating  years 
of  no  disturbance.  Scattered  hairs  of 
coon  and  porcupine  were  sprinkled 
across  the  rubble  leading  to  a dark  re- 
cess. A small  dark  object  caught  my 
eye.  I stretched  back  to  retrieve  my 
find.  It  was  an  old  rifle  cartridge  case, 
black  with  age.  In  the  light  I could 
make  out  “Peters  44-40”  on  the  head- 
stamp.  It  was  easy  to  imagine  a lumber 
camp’s  meat  hunter  crouched  here  a 
hundred  years  ago,  firing  at  a deer  or 
bear,  and  flicking  the  lever  of  his  Win- 
chester ’73  — the  empty  hull  flipping 
back  into  the  cave  to  lie  here  for  years 
before  being  discovered.  I slipped  the 
treasure  carefully  into  my  pocket. 

Being  on  the  move  had  me  warmed 
up,  and  with  the  rain  slowing  to  an 
occasional  light  shower,  I shed  my  rain 
gear  and  stuffed  the  soggy  garb  into  my 
day  pack.  Another  hour  passed  before 
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the  skies  darkened  and  let  loose  again. 
The  sudden  deluge,  driven  by  the 
wind,  caught  me  struggling  into  my 
wet  rain  gear. 

About  that  time  I realized  I was 
licked  — too  wet  to  stay  on  stand  with- 
out hypothermia  setting  in,  and  too 
tired  to  keep  moving.  The  cabin  and  a 
fire  suddenly  seemed  very  attractive. 
Bob  obviously  agreed  with  my  ration- 
ale; he  was  there  when  I arrived.  We 
spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  drying 
out  and  listening  to  the  rain  drumming 
on  the  roof. 

The  days  of  hunting  seemed  to  blur 
into  one  long  string  of  sunrises,  sunsets 
and  vigils  on  stand,  then  the  last  day 
was  abruptly  here. 

Staying  in  a deer  camp  brings  a re- 
freshing change  in  a person’s  habits 
and  timetables.  When  we  arrive  our 
thoughts  are  cluttered  with  the  busi- 
ness and  news  of  civilized  life.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  hunt  takes  over  as  the 
center  of  our  activities. 

Overcast  and  Cold 

Life  is  simple  and  straightforward  in 
deer  camp.  The  mountains  and  forests 
sweep  away  the  mental  fatigue  that  set- 
tles on  us  with  the  daily  grind.  In  camp 
we  eat,  sleep,  and  hunt.  On  some  of  the 
wet  or  bitter  cold  days,  just  making  it 
through  the  day  is  satisfaction  enough. 
The  hunting  camp  life  is  physically  tir- 
ing but  exhilarating  at  the  same  time.  I 
know  we  can’t  stay  at  camp  indefi- 
nitely, but  I still  always  feel  reluctant 
when  it  comes  to  returning  to  everyday 
activities. 

An  overcast  sky  and  raw  cold  on  our 
final  day  made  me  tug  my  collar  up 
close  to  my  ears  as  I waited  at  my  post. 
Sparse  snowflakes  soon  drifted  down  to 
join  the  white  mantle  already  wrapped 
over  the  woods.  My  thoughts  wandered 
to  other  hunts  and  deer  bagged  in  the 
area. 

On  this  same  flat  a number  of  years 
ago,  a trio  of  whitetails  had  paused 
in  the  laurel,  alert  for  danger.  The 
flash  of  antlers  betrayed  two  as  bucks, 
and  the  sights  of  my  muzzleloader  were 
right  on  when  the  rifle  boomed.  A 


frantic  search  led  to  a blood  trail, 
scuffed  leaves,  and  a beautiful 
9-pointer. 

Also  on  this  mountain,  a few  seasons 
later,  I posted  in  bitter  6-degree 
weather,  resisting  the  urge  to  find  a 
warmer  stand  elsewhere.  The  hours 
dragged,  but  at  3 in  the  afternoon  a 
hunter  jumped  a buck  bedded  in  the 
laurel  only  50  yards  behind  me. 

His  rifle’s  blast  scared  me  half  to 
death,  but  he  missed  the  small  5-point. 
I swung  on  the  deer  trotting  broadside 
at  25  yards.  Moving  targets  are  not  my 
forte,  but  the  Red  Gods  smiled,  and  the 
54-caliber  ball  penetrated  both  shoul- 
ders, dropping  the  buck  on  the  spot. 

Memories  like  those  are  what  keep 
our  enthusiasm  pumping,  especially 
when  conditions  are  otherwise  discour- 
aging. 

I spent  the  first  half  of  the  day  at  the 
stand  where  I’d  missed  the  spike  on 
the  second  day  of  the  season.  The  only 
activity  was  a grouse  that  flushed 
through  the  trees.  I moved  downslope 
and  watched  the  laurel  flat  and  sidehill 
below  me. 

Usually  there  is  a point  toward  the 
hunt’s  end  when  the  hope  of  bagging  a 
deer  is  replaced  by  the  realization  that 
no  meat  will  grace  the  larder  after- 
ward. So  it  was  that  as  the  last  hour 
faded  in  the  softly  falling  snow,  my 
hopes  of  bringing  home  venison  also 
dissipated.  Instead  was  a bit  of  sadness, 
knowing  that  the  lump  of  anticipation 
felt  before  deer  season  would  soon  be 
replaced  by  a hollow  emptiness. 

The  last  bit  of  grayness  faded  as  the 
call  of  an  owl  floated  from  the  timber 
down  in  the  hollow.  Its  melancholy 
message  reflected  my  mood  perfectly, 
and  seemed  to  ask  the  question, 
“When,  when  will  you,  you.  . . ?”, 
even  as  I wondered  when  I might  re- 
turn to  this  special  place. 

There  was,  however,  the  peace  of 
mind  from  having  hunted  hard  and 
long,  and  having  gained  something 
good  from  the  experience.  I had,  after 
all,  the  old  44-40  cartridge  in  my 
pocket  and  a pair  of  golden  deer  in  my 
memory. 
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Counting  the  Birds 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


THE  ALTOONA-BASED  Audubon  group,  of 
which  Marcia  Bonta  is  a member,  had  its 
best  year  in  1985  when  they  identified  66 
species. 


JUST  AFTER  antlered  deer  season 
ends  in  Pennsylvania,  birdwatchers 
all  over  the  continent  — 41,377  in  1984  — 
begin  preparing  for  the  annual  Audubon 
Christmas  Bird  Count. 

Started  in  1900  by  ornithologist  Frank 
M.  Chapman,  editor  of  Bird-Lore  maga- 
zine, it  was  an  attempt  to  stop  the  slaugh- 
ter of  wildlife  by  the  gentry  at  Christmas 
time.  This  “side  hunt,”  as  it  was  called, 
was  a day-long  shooting  competition  be- 
tween two  teams  in  which  anything  and 
everything  that  moved,  including  song- 
birds, was  shot  to  increase  the  teams’ 
totals. 

Chapman  proposed  instead  to  count 
the  total  number  of  birds  found  in  various 
localities  and  to  record  as  many  species 
as  possible.  He  began  with  a small  core  of 
dedicated  people,  and  over  the  years,  as 
birdwatching  became  more  popular  and 
bird  guides  more  sophisticated,  the 


Christmas  Bird  Count  gained  tremendous 
momentum. 

Bird-Lore  was  superseded  by  Audubon 
magazine  and,  in  addition,  the  National 
Audubon  Society  began  publishing  a bi- 
monthly journal  American  Birds.  Its 
August  edition,  close  to  900  pages,  con- 
tains the  complete,  continent-wide  report 
of  the  previous  year’s  CBC,  as  it  is  popu- 
larly called.  American  Birds  also  provides 
information  on  how  bird  clubs,  local  Audu- 
bon societies,  nature  clubs  and  other  in- 
terested groups  can  each  start  their  own 
CBC.  They  have  drawn  up  stringent 
guidelines  for  participants  which  the  club 
compiler  must  enforce,  and  they  must  limit 
themselves  to  a previously  designated 
count  circle  15  miles  in  diameter.  Ameri- 
can Birds  also  sets  the  official  dates  for 
the  count  each  year.  Last  year’s  87th 
Christmas  Bird  Count  could  be  held  any 
day  between  December  18,  1986,  and 
January  4,  1987.  Despite  the  name,  very 
few  actually  occur  on  Christmas  day. 

Our  own  Juniata  Valley  Audubon  Soci- 
ety, based  in  Altoona,  has  almost  as  many 
hunters  as  it  does  bird  counters,  and  often 
they  are  the  same  people,  so  they  have  an 
advantage  in  knowing  where  the  birds  are. 
I was  particularly  envious  of  one  old 
hunter  (not  a member)  I met  who  reported 
seeing  a snowy  owl  being  chased  by 
crows  at  our  Far  Field  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  antlered  deer  season.  Needless  to 
say,  that  wanderer  from  the  north  was  not 
around  during  our  Christmas  Bird  Count 
day. 

At  Disadvantage 

Birdwatchers  are  at  a disadvantage  be- 
cause we  have  — unlike  hunters  — only  24 
hours  to  get  our  birds.  However,  most  of  us 
spend  weeks  preparing  for  the  big  event. 
We  comb  our  assigned  territory,  looking 
for  suitable  bird  habitat  and  unusual  birds 
so  we  will  be  able  to  zero  in  on  them  with- 
out wasting  any  time.  We  always  have 
some  thrills  as  well  as  stories  about  the 
birds  that  got  away. 

Counters  must  have  some  expertise  in 
bird  identification,  but  those  who  know 
less  can  accompany  the  better  birders. 
There  are  no  age  limits  — children  as  well 
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as  oldsters  join  in.  However,  many  more 
men  than  women  participate  in  this  sport. 
In  fact,  50  counters  in  1984  were  all  male. 
Not  everyone  goes  on  foot  either.  Many 
travel  in  cars,  by  boat,  on  snowshoes, 
skis  or  horseback.  In  addition,  dogsleds 
have  been  used  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and 
horse-drawn  sleighs  in  Fauquier,  British 
Columbia.  Other  areas  are  patrolled 
by  helicopters,  small  airplanes,  snow- 
mobiles, airboats  and  golfcarts. 

My  family— four  males  and  me— prefers 
to  scour  our  mountain  and  the  valley  be- 
low on  foot.  Over  the  eight  years  we  have 
participated,  we  have  sighted  some  rare 
species,  hiked  dozens  of  miles  over  rough 
terrain,  and  been  frozen,  soaked,  and 
wind-burned.  We  also  reported  the  first- 
ever  northern  ravens  for  our  club,  and 
have  seen  wild  turkeys  several  times. 
Once  I discovered  a mountain  trail  paral- 
leling a stream  that  yielded  40  ruffed 
grouse  in  the  thick  cover  along  its  mile 
and  a half  length.  Twice  I found  a hermit 
thrush  in  the  same  sheltered  grape  tan- 
gle, and  last  year  our  sons  watched  a 
golden  eagle  soar  overhead. 

The  ritual  begins  at  midnight  when  we 
listen  hopefully  for  great-horned  owls,  an 


activity  known  as  “owling”  as  we  count 
bird  calls  as  well  as  actual  bird  sightings. 
All  of  us  are  up  and  out  shortly  before 
dawn.  We  are  abroad  throughout  the  day 
no  matter  what  the  weather,  snatching 
time  out  only  for  a quick  lunch.  Shortly 
after  dusk  we  gather  with  all  the  other  bird 
counters  at  the  Sinking  Valley  Grange  Hall 
in  the  small  village  of  Skelp  for  a covered 
dish  supper  and  a recounting  of  our  ex- 
periences. We  also  do  a preliminary  tally 
of  the  species  and  numbers  of  birds  we 
have  seen  and  endure  tough  questioning 
over  any  unusual  bird  we  report.  We  finish 
up  the  24  hours  with  another  owling  expe- 
dition, calling  it  quits  at  midnight. 

Heroic  Efforts 

Stories  of  heroic  efforts,  comparable  to 
hunters’  exploits,  emerge  every  year  from 
the  pages  of  American  Birds.  As  one  com- 
piler in  Sullivan,  Missouri,  reported  back 
in  1978,  “Only  the  stout-hearted  went  out 
in  the  morning  and  only  the  daft  persisted 
through  the  afternoon.”  Pity,  for  instance, 
the  two  participants  who  were  blown  off 
the  sides  of  Mt.  Pajero,  California,  in  80 
mph  winds.  (Luckily  they  were  not  killed.) 

Consider  the  persistence  of  Saskatche- 


THE  AUDUBON  Christmas  Bird  Count  was  started  in  1900  by  ornithologist  Frank  M.  Chap- 
man. As  a result,  songbirds  are  counted  rather  than  shot. 
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wan  counter  Robert  Wapple  who,  his  com- 
piler reported,  “after  falling  waist-deep 
through  the  thin  ice  of  a beaver  pond, 
walked  a mile  in  wind-chill  temperatures 
near  minus  70  degrees  F.  to  find  refuge  at 
the  nearest  ranch  house  where  he  dried 
his  clothes  (time  he  used  to  good  advan- 
tage feeder-watching  for  an  hour).  He  was 
able  to  continue  birding  the  rest  of  the 
day!” 

While  northern  participants  sometimes 
suffer  for  abysmally  low  totals,  southern 
Christmas  Bird  Counters  vie  for  the  high- 
est species  count.  Usually  the  real  con- 
test is  between  Freeport,  Texas  (the  win- 
ners in  1984  with  222  species)  and  Santa 
Barbara,  California  (210).  Here  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Glenolden,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  state,  has  always  won  except  in 
1984  when  their  101  species  were  topped 
by  southern  Lancaster  County’s  104. 
Overall,  that  year,  Pennsylvania  had  54 


bird  counts  with  168  species  total  — our 
highest  number  ever.  For  an  inland  state, 
we  did  amazingly  well  with  waterfowl  — 30 
species  — including  11  different  flocks  of 
tundra  swans.  Our  Altoona-based  Audu- 
bon group  had  our  best  year  in  1985  when 
we  identified  66  species,  beating  our  1980 
record  of  61.  On  our  mountaintop  alone 
we  found  an  astounding  30  species. 

Christmas  Bird  Counters  will  tell  you 
that  no  matter  how  well  they  do,  they  ap- 
preciate the  chance  to  take  an  outdoor 
break  from  frantic  Christmas  prepara- 
tions. They  also  know  that  each  report, 
even  of  common  birds,  is  important  for 
research  purposes.  Birds  are  excellent 
barometers  of  environmental  change,  and 
as  biologist  Carl  E.  Bock  stated  in  the 
December  1979  Natural  History  maga- 
zine, the  Christmas  Bird  Count  “can  serve 
as  an  early  warning  system  of  future  envi- 
ronmental perturbations  caused  by  sub- 
urbanization, intensified  agriculture  or 
exploitation  of  nonrenewable  energy 
sources.”  Furthermore,  he  maintains  the 
“effort  could  not  be  matched  by  profes- 
sionals without  the  expenditure  of  millions 
of  tax  dollars.  Christmas  count  data  are 
free,  gathered  by  the  people,  and  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  them.” 

Besides,  they  are  a lot  of  fun! 
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THE  WILDERNESS  of  the  Cascades  filled  me  with  awe,  made  me  feel  insignificant,  much  as 
if  I were  in  a mighty  cathedral. 


Beginner's  Blues 

By  Ruth  Schmit 


AN  OCCASIONAL  star  winked  through 
ithe  thin  overcast,  and  a break  in  the 
clouds  revealed  the  Blue  Mountain,  sil- 
houetted against  the  pale  peach  of  dawn, 
as  my  husband  Irv  and  I drove  toward  the 
State  Game  Lands,  six  miles  from  home. 

Normally  spellbound  by  the  beauty  of 
nature,  I found,  that  morning,  that  it 
scarcely  registered.  My  emotions  alter- 
nated between  reluctance  and  fear,  for 
this  was  to  be  my  first  experience  at  hunt- 
ing white-tailed  deer. 

In  the  Cascade  Mountains  of  Washing- 
ton State,  where  the  wilderness  is  vast 
and  there  are  relatively  few  hunters,  I have 
hunted  elk  and  blacktail  deer  many  times, 
but  it  always  frightened  me  to  think  about 
the  sheer  number  of  Pennsylvania 
hunters  who  take  to  the  woods  on  opening 
day.  Now,  apprehensive  or  not,  circum- 
stances were  forcing  me  to  get  out  and 
give  it  a try. 

Love  of  painting  was  the  motivator 
which  was  compelling  me  to  go  hunting. 
Though  I have  been  an  enthusiastic 
painter  of  landscapes  for  many  years, 
lately  my  paintings  seemed  empty,  and  I 
gradually  yielded  to  a deep-seated  yearn- 
ing to  paint  the  wildlife  which  seemed  to 
be  missing  from  them.  I learned  to  paint 


believable  animals,  but  was  dissatisfied 
with  my  attempts  to  paint  them  as  natural 
parts  of  their  environment.  The  paintings 
lack  emotion.  It  seems  I could  paint  only 
things  with  which  I was  familiar.  I did  not 
know  the  moods  of  the  Pennsylvania 
woods  well  enough  to  paint  them  with 
conviction. 

On  many  occasions  during  recent  years 
I went  to  the  woods  with  camera  and 
sketch  pad,  even  packing  painting  gear 
onto  the  Blue  Mountain  behind  Auburn  on 
one  occasion,  so  I could  sit  in  the  woods 
to  paint.  The  woods,  though  beautiful, 
didn’t  feel  alive;  there  was  no  sense  of 
expectation.  I decided  that  what  I was 
missing  was  the  heightened  sense  of 
awareness  that  comes  from  hunting.  I 
needed  to  experience  the  look,  the  smell, 
and  the  feel  of  the  woods  in  hunting  sea- 
son, and  I wanted  to  understand  the  love 
affair  between  Pennsylvania  sportsmen 
and  deer  season. 

Thus  I found  myself  on  my  way  to  State 
Game  Lands  222  on  opening  morning, 
with  my  30-30  Marlin,  and  a knot  in  my 
stomach  as  big  as  a fist. 

After  carefully  studying  a map  of  the 
Game  Lands  in  preparation  for  opening 
day,  I chose  to  hunt  alone,  following  trails  I 
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had  seen  on  the  map.  Frankly,  shooting  a 
deer  was  way  down  on  my  list  of  priorities 
that  morning;  I just  wanted  to  get  through 
the  day  without  getting  lost  or  injured. 

The  rest  of  our  party  was  waiting  when 
we  pulled  into  the  parking  lot.  Greetings 
were  exchanged  and  the  hunt  was  coordi- 
nated. The  sky  was  beginning  to  lighten 
as  we  set  out  from  the  parking  lot,  each 
going  in  a different  direction  except  for  Irv, 
who  would  walk  a short  distance  with  me. 


CATCHING  A glimmer  of  orange  off  to  the 
right,  I looked  closer  and  could  see  a hunter 
crouched  motionless  beside  a tree.  Remem- 
bering the  empty  parking  lot,  I wondered 
where  he  had  come  from. 


The  thermometer  on  our  porch  had  reg- 
istered 22  degrees  when  we  left  home  that 
morning.  I hadn’t  given  it  much  thought 
which,  for  a freeze-cat  like  me,  was  a 
major  mistake. 

We  started  down  the  trail  slowly;  visibil- 
ity was  still  poor,  and  the  trail  was  rocky. 
At  the  first  split  in  the  trail,  Irv  chose  the 
path  to  the  right  and  I continued  straight 
ahead. 

The  icy  air,  which  I hadn’t  noticed  ear- 
lier, penetrated  the  jeans  I was  wearing. 
My  $1.99  gloves  were  totally  inadequate 
and  soon  my  fingertips  were  numb.  Fortu- 
nately, I had  a sling  on  the  rifle,  leaving  my 
hands  free  so  that  I could  blow  on  my 
fingers  to  warm  them;  first  one  hand,  then 
the  other. 

Shots  rang  out  from  time  to  time  as  the 
morning  wore  on,  but  I was  so  miserably 
cold  I hardly  noticed.  To  add  to  the  prob- 
lem, my  boots  and  socks  soon  proved  un- 
satisfactory, too,  and  my  toes  began  to 


hurt.  I like  to  find  a rock  or  log  to  sit  on, 
and  let  game  come  to  me.  That  morning, 
even  though  I saw  a couple  of  good  spots, 
I was  too  cold  to  sit  still,  so  I kept  plodding 
on. 

By  nine  o'clock,  my  toes  and  fingers 
were  aching  badly,  and  my  legs  felt  like 
frozen  blocks  of  wood.  Finally,  shaking 
with  cold,  I gave  up  and  went  back  to  the 
pickup.  Starting  the  engine,  I sat  shivering 
until  the  heater  warmed  the  cab. 

As  I looked  around  the  parking  lot,  I 
couldn’t  help  being  amused.  There  were 
eighteen  vehicles  in  the  lot,  ranging  from 
a battered  Ford  pickup  of  uncertain  vin- 
tage, through  an  array  of  sedans,  station 
wagons  and  four-wheel-drive  rigs,  all  the 
way  upscale  to  a shiny  new  silver  Mazda 
RX7.  I found  it  interesting  that  individuals 
with  such  diverse  tastes  had  all  con- 
verged in  the  same  woods  on  the  same 
morning,  brought  together  by  their  mutual 
love  of  deer  hunting. 

When  Irv  came  back  to  the  pickup,  right 
on  schedule,  he  took  me  home. 

Though  my  first  day  of  whitetail  hunting 
had  ended  in  frustration  and  disappoint- 
ment, I was  determined  to  try  again,  for 
I was  afraid  that  if  I didn’t  go  again  soon, 
I might  never  go  again. 

The  weather  moderated  and  by  late 
Wednesday  morning  the  temperature  was 
40  degrees.  With  partly  overcast  skies 
and  no  threat  of  precipitation,  I decided  to 
try  again.  The  rest  of  the  hunting  party 
had  gone  back  to  work,  so  I went  to  the 
Game  Lands  by  myself. 

The  parking  lot  was  empty  when  I 
pulled  in.  Feeling  keenly  alone,  I slung  my 
rifle  and  stared  down  a trail  which  began 
along  the  edge  of  a food  strip  and  then 
went  into  a brushy  area.  I walked  slowly, 
savoring  the  quiet. 

Pounding  Hoofs 

Suddenly,  pounding  hoofs  shattered 
the  stillness.  With  my  heart  in  my  throat,  I 
glanced  quickly  to  the  left  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  deer  bounding  away.  I couldn’t 
detect  any  antlers;  all  I could  see  were 
three  white  tails  bobbing  out  of  sight 
through  the  brush. 

Gradually,  my  pulse  slowed  to  normal 
as  I continued  along  the  trail.  Catching  a 
glimmer  of  orange  in  a stand  of  pines  off 
to  the  right,  I looked  closer  and  made  out 
a hunter  crouched  motionless  against  a 
tree.  Remembering  the  empty  parking  lot, 

I wondered  where  he  had  come  from.  I 
followed  the  trail  as  it  turned  left,  away 
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from  his  stand,  then  up  a hill.  Just  over  the 
crest,  I left  the  trail  and  walked  into  the 
woods. 

Pushing  through  scattered  berry  vines 
and  climbing  carefully  over  rocks  and 
boulders,  I found  a lovely  place  to  sit. 
Leaning  comfortably  against  a maple 
tree,  I could  see  the  whole  hillside  in  front 
of  me.  Immediately  behind  and  to  the  left 
was  a clump  of  rhododendron  bushes, 
backed  by  dark  green  hemlocks.  I thought 
how  beautiful  a deer  would  look,  standing 
in  front  of  that  backdrop.  Below  me,  to  the 
left,  was  a tangle  of  brush  that  I thought 
might  be  a hiding  place  for  deer. 

Tensions  Ebbed 

As  I sat  there,  I found  myself  beginning 
to  relax.  Tensions  ebbed  away  as  a playful 
breeze  touched  my  cheeks,  first  from  one 
direction,  then  another.  Shafts  of  sunlight 
found  their  way  through  the  branches, 
creating  abstract  designs  of  light  and 
shadow  on  the  leaf-covered  floor  of  the 
woods.  I marveled  at  the  beautiful  sub- 
dued greens,  browns  and  lavenders  of  my 
surroundings.  It  was  quiet,  yet  I never  lost 
the  feeling  that  there  was  life  all  around 
me  and  that  at  any  moment  a deer  might 
appear. 

I thought  about  my  treasured  hunting 
experiences  in  the  Northwest,  and  tried  to 
grasp  the  significant  differences  between 
those  experiences  and  this  one.  My  feel- 
ing about  the  wilderness  of  the  Cascades 
was  one  of  awe;  to  be  among  the  towering 
evergreens  and  snow-covered  peaks  of 
that  region  made  me  feel  insignificant, 
much  as  I would  feel  in  a mighty  cathe- 
dral. But  hunting  on  the  Game  Lands,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  subtle  beauty  and  serenity 
of  the  Pennsylvania  woods,  I felt  at  home, 
as  though  I were  a natural  part  of  the 
scene.  It  was  a peaceful,  comfortable 
feeling,  like  being  in  the  company  of  an 
old  and  valued  friend. 

Each  experience  was  unique,  neither 
being  lesser  nor  greater  than  the  other; 
simply  different. 

I’d  like  to  tell  you  that  the  day  had  a 
perfect  ending  and  that  I got  my  buck,  but 
it  didn’t  happen.  When  the  sun  began 
dropping  toward  the  horizon,  I knew  it  was 
time  for  me  to  leave.  Reluctantly,  I got  to 
my  feet,  hating  to  break  the  spell  but 
knowing  I would  be  back. 

Thinking  back  over  that  hunting  sea- 
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son,  I’m  struck  by  the  courteous  behavior 
and  safe  hunting  practices  I observed  in 
the  relatively  few  hunters  that  I encoun- 
tered. My  fear  of  hordes  of  hunters  swarm- 
ing through  the  woods  never  materialized, 
and,  obviously,  that  situation  existed  only 
in  my  imagination. 

It  was  a valuable  learning  experience 
for  me.  Next  season  I’ll  do  some  things 
differently.  I’ll  have  clothes  that  are  de- 
signed to  keep  out  the  wind  and  cold,  and 
before  then  I’ll  knit  wool  gloves  and  socks 
to  keep  my  toes  and  fingers  warm. 

Oh,  yes!  There’s  going  to  be  one  other 
difference.  I’ll  be  eagerly  looking  forward 
to  opening  day,  and  getting  a deer  will 
have  moved  up  a few  notches  on  my  list  of 
priorities.  I can  hardly  wait. 
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Hooked  on  Wildcat  Whitetails 

By  David  G.  J.  Stettler 


CHRISTMAS  “wish  books”  stacked 
on  the  multi-wheeled  flat  trucks 
we  use  to  move  mail  around  at  the 
post  office  signal  the  approaching  end 
of  the  summer.  My  canvas  mailbag, 
straining  at  the  seams  from  a heavy 
load  of  fall  catalogs  and  outdoor  maga- 
zines, is  yet  another  signal  the  dog  days 
are  coming  to  an  end.  The  GAME 
NEWS  cover  portraying  a dove  hunt- 
ing scene  triggered  in  me  a surge  of 
excitement.  Even  though  it  was  still  the 
season  for  wearing  Bermudas  and 
short-sleeved  shirts,  the  undertow  of 
excitement  for  the  upcoming  hunting 
seasons  affected  me.  I’ve  experienced 
those  feelings  every  year  since  I started 
carrying  mail  20  years  ago.  However, 
1985  was  different;  the  feelings  were 
more  intense  than  ever.  That  year,  you 
see,  I was  blessed  with  the  privilege  of 
sharing  my  hunting  experiences  with 
my  12-year-old  son,  Andrew. 

Mental  Projector 

I happily  accepted  the  responsibility 
of  deciding  where  Andy  and  I would  be 
on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  buck 
season.  Because  the  decision  making 
process  involves  a look  at  past  experi- 
ences, I turned  on  my  mental  movie 
projector  and  watched  the  “screen.” 
Reflecting  on  my  24  years  of  hunting 
exposures,  I became  keenly  aware  of  all 
the  good  memories  I have  of  hunting 
on  Wildcat  Mountain  in  Schuylkill 
County.  I’ve  hunted  other  mountains 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  memories 
logged  on  the  Wildcat  are  by  far  the 
greatest.  As  they  came  into  view  one  by 
one,  my  excitement  grew. 

I remembered  spotting  deer  with  my 


school  buddies  in  the  vast  cornfields  of 
the  beautiful  farm-studded  Lewistown 
Valley.  In  fact,  that  was  my  introduc- 
tion to  the  Wildcat.  Jim,  one  of  my 
buddies,  had  hunted  there  and  wanted 
to  show  us  how  great  the  area  was.  We 
ended  many  successful  spotting  expedi- 
tions with  a stop  at  Hiesler’s  Dairy-Bar 
for  ice  cream . 

Next  up,  I remembered  back  20 
years  ago  when  my  dad,  my  uncle,  and 
I positioned  ourselves  on  the  north 
slope  of  the  Wildcat  in  the  early  morn- 
ing darkness  of  the  first  day  of  buck 
season.  I had  chosen  a spot  just  off  the 
rhododendron  thicket  which  borders 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  others 
took  stands  much  farther  up  the  side. 
The  smell  of  my  salami  sandwiches 
seeped  from  my  Woolrich  and  mixed 
with  the  crisp  mountain  air,  making 
me  wish  I had  listened  to  my  dad’s  ad- 
vice and  taken  a less  odorous  lunch.  I 
recalled  how  the  softened  sounds  of  the 
Leiby  farm  in  the  valley  below  added 
friendly  warmth  to  my  laurel-patch 
hiding  place.  As  darkness  gradually 
gave  way  to  the  blue  tint  of  dawn,  dis- 
tant rifle  fire  reminded  me  why  I was 
there.  Hours  later  two  shots  were  fired 
just  below  me.  I selfishly  hoped  the 
hunter  had  missed  and  that  the  buck 
was  moving  through  the  rhododendron 
toward  me.  Minutes,  it  seemed,  took 
hours  to  pass  until  I finally  heard  a deer 
running  in  the  thicket  in  front  of  me. 
Clutching  my  Marlin  lever  action,  I 
saw  legs  moving  through  the  rhodo- 
drendron;  a single  deer  was  heading 
toward  me.  I was  standing  near  a well 
defined  deer  trail  which  came  out  of 
the  thicket  and  headed  directly  up  the 
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mountain.  The  deer  came  trotting  out 
the  trail  and  into  the  open.  The  flash  of 
white  antlers  nearly  floored  me.  I had 
never  seen  a legal  buck  in  season  be- 
fore. Rifle  shouldered  and  hammer 
cocked,  I let  him  get  closer.  BLAM! 
The  blast  from  the  35  Remington  shat- 
tered the  quiet  of  the  area  and  the  buck 
fell.  What  a feeling.  My  first  Wildcat 
whitetail  and  an  8-pointer  at  that. 

Three  For  Three 

The  time  I accompanied  my  grand- 
dad on  his  first  Wildcat  mountain  hunt 
flashed  next  on  my  mental  movie 
screen.  I remembered  the  two  of  us  fol- 
lowing the  trail  of  a wounded  deer 
through  the  bottomland  and  up  the 
mountainside.  We  eventually  caught 
sight  of  it,  standing  exhausted  in  a 
clump  of  laurel.  Granddad  needed 
only  one  shot  from  the  Model  94  he  had 
borrowed  from  Dad  to  down  the  big 
doe.  I dragged  his  deer  through  the 
foot-deep  snow  to  the  place  where  we 
had  left  Dad  and  the  doe  I had  shot 
earlier.  While  we  were  gone,  Dad  had 
scored  as  well.  What  a great  day  that 
was  — three  for  three. 

The  memories  kept  right  on  coming. 
I recalled  the  time  Uncle  Elwood  and 


I were  sneaking  through  the  lowland 
rhododendron  patches  when  a shot 
was  fired  about  a hundred  yards 
ahead.  We  paused  long  enough  to  see 
the  spike  buck  working  quietly  away 
from  his  pursuer  and  into  my  sights.  Its 
rack  is  now  hanging  on  my  den  wall 
amongst  numerous  other  Wildcat 
whitetail  antlers. 

Other  memorable  Wildcat  deer 
hunting  experiences  came  to  mind. 
There  was  the  season  we  loaded  four 
buck  into  the  back  of  Dad’s  panel 
truck.  Two  were  taken  by  first  timers, 
my  good  friend  Lynn,  and  my  brother- 
in-law  Joe.  Then  there  was  the  morn- 
ing I awoke  and  found  a crust  had 
formed  on  top  of  the  previous  day’s 
snow.  It  was  the  late  archery  season 
and  Lynn  and  I had  planned  to  pick  up 
Dad  and  head  for  the  Wildcat.  We 
found  him  comfortably  rocking  away 
in  the  kitchen.  Chiding  us  for  our  lack 
of  common  sense  he  asked,  “How  do 
you  expect  to  see  anything  with  all  the 
noise  you're  gonna  make  walking  in  the 
woods?  You  probably  won’t  even  be 
able  to  drive  to  the  mountain  in  this 
ice.”  We  razzed  him  later  that  day, 
right  after  we  finished  hanging  two 
fine  deer  in  the  butcher  house  on  the 
old  homestead.  Those  were  the  initial 
victims  of  our  archery  hunting  experi- 
ences. 

The  first  notch  I filed  into  the  stock 
of  my  Renegade  represents  a Wildcat 
whitetail.  And  that  reminds  me  of  the 
time  I assisted  my  friend  Bob  end  an  11- 
year  jinx  by  taking  a deer  on  the  Wild- 
cat with  his  54-caliber  smoke  gun. 

The  “movie”  ended  leaving  me  hap- 
pily addicted  to  Wildcat  whitetails  and 
certain  of  which  mountain  my  son  and 
I would  be  hunting  on  opening  day. 
The  bulk  of  accumulated  experiences 
pointed  an  imaginary  finger  to  the 
range  bearing  the  name  of  a fierce  un- 
domesticated feline. 


I TURNED  ON  my  mental  movie  projector 
and  watched  the  “screen,”  reviewing  all  the 
good  memories  I have  of  hunting  in  Wildcat 
Mountain. 
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Before  long  my  Bermuda  shorts  were 
replaced  with  heavyweight  trousers 
and  GAME  NEWS  featured  a big 
game  hunting  scene.  The  season  of 
preparation  began. 

Most  important  was  the  hunter  edu- 
cation; my  son  and  I shared  that  ex- 
perience. Other  necessary  tasks  in- 
cluded target  shooting  with  Dad’s  old 
Model  94,  obtaining  licenses,  rounding 
up  clothes,  checking  out  raingear, 
readying  flashlights  and,  finally, 
choosing  a stand.  Andy  and  I familiar- 
ized ourselves  with  the  specific  area  we 
were  going  to  be  in  on  the  Monday 
morning  opener.  It’s  a neat  spot  near 
the  head  of  a ravine,  a location  rich 
with  memories  of  past  hunts.  We  chose 
to  stand  by  a fat  tree  surrounded  by 
chest  high  laurel  and  intermittent 
patches  of  scrub  oak.  From  that  place 
we  could  clearly  see  the  stream  which 
separates  the  slopes. 

To  the  Wildcat 

The  time  to  rest  my  mailbag  and  re- 
place my  postal  uniform  with  hunter’s 
garb  finally  arrived.  It’s  3 a.m.  when 
Andrew  and  I load  my  pickup  and 
head  for  the  old  farm  to  pick  up  Dad. 
And  then  north,  to  jam  Lynn  and  all 
his  equipment  into  the  crowded  truck. 
Following  the  string  of  vehicles  with 
telltale  signs  of  blaze  orange  seen 
through  their  windows,  we  travel  to 
the  Wildcat. 


After  an  army  of  hunters  had 
marched  past  our  truck  and  into  the 
early  morning  blackness,  we  too  de- 
cided it  was  time  to  head  for  our 
stands.  We  stuffed  our  pockets  with 
candy  left  over  from  Halloween  and 
sandwiches  made  from  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing turkey.  Rifles  slung,  we  followed 
our  flashlight  beams  into  the  night 
woods.  Dad  and  Lynn  went  their  way 
and  Andy  and  I went  ours  with  the 
understanding  that  they  would  meet  us 
around  noon  for  lunch  and  to  swap 
tales  of  the  morning  events. 

We  arrived  at  our  stand  45  minutes 
before  shooting  time.  The  morning 
deer  woods  were  filled  with  sensory 
stimulations  that  added  quality  and 
depth  to  this  long  awaited  day.  A pair 
of  great  horned  owls,  perched  some- 
where in  the  darkness,  were  talking  to 
each  other,  asking  the  same  question 
I've  heard  them  ask  so  many  times  in 
the  past.  Their  “who  who  . . . who- 
whooo”  seems  to  indicate  a desire  to 
know  who  has  entered  their  woods. 
Wavering  shafts  of  light  from  hunters 
moving  along  the  main  path  added  vis- 
ual interest  to  the  underexposed  forest 
picture.  Our  stand,  located  a bit  down 
the  side  of  the  ravine,  is  somewhat  pro- 
tected from  the  brisk  morning  winds. 
As  morning  light  gradually  melted 
away  the  darkness,  rifle  shots  jolted  us 
to  attention.  Though  shooting  intensi- 
fied and  seemed  to  encircle  us,  we  saw 


THE  most  important  ac- 
tivity was  the  hunter 
education  course  which 
my  son  and  I shared. 
Another  necessary  task 
was  target  shooting  with 
Dad’s  old  Model  94. 
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Question 


Is  it  legal  to  lean  a loaded  rifle  or  shotgun 
against  a car  or  truck? 

Answer 

No.  Aside  from  being  unsafe,  it  is  against 
the  law  to  have  a loaded  firearm  in  or  on 
or  against  any  conveyance  propelled  by 
mechanical  power  or  its  attachments. 


no  deer.  Time  was  passing  and  so  was 
our  patience;  only  experience  made  me 
stay  put. 

The  shooting  subsided  just  before 
Dad  and  Lynn  showed  up.  The  four  of 
us  were  relaxing,  eating  our  lunches 
and  sharing  the  morning  happenings 
when  suddenly,  for  the  first  time  all 
day,  we  saw  deer.  Four  were  coming 
toward  us  in  single  file;  the  third  had 
antlers.  Sandwiches  hit  the  dirt  as  we 
grabbed  our  rifles.  I found  him  in  my 
scope  and  watched  as  he  got  closer.  The 
others  instructed  me  to  take  him.  I did. 
A nice  5-pointer  was  mine. 

Dad  and  Lynn  left  us  for  the  after- 
noon after  a wish  of  good  luck  to  An- 
drew. By  mid  afternoon  Andy  and  I 
both  felt  the  excitement  of  the  day  had 
reached  its  peak  when  I shot  my  deer 
and  began  to  get  overtaken  with  bore- 


dom. The  woods  turned  almost  com- 
pletely silent  and,  except  for  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  fluorescent  orange 
moving  through  the  distant  scrubs,  all 
was  still.  Andrew  started  whittling 
sticks  and  poking  in  the  dirt  to  amuse 
himself,  and  at  times  I felt  like  joining 
his  pastime  activity.  I couldn’t  com- 
plain, though;  we  did  have  a buck. 

BAM!  BAM!  Two  shots,  fired  in 
rapid  succession  and  so  close  we  could 
hear  the  sound  of  the  rifle’s  action 
snapped  us  to  attention.  Stunned  by 
the  abruptness  of  them,  we  stood  mo- 
tionless for  a second  and  then  heard  the 
sounds  of  running  deer.  “Get  the  gun!” 
I shouted  as  two  deer  came  bounding 
toward  us.  Both  had  racks  and  both 
stopped  only  30  yards  away.  Andy 
shouldered  the  94.  With  my  hands  on 
his  shoulders  and  peering  through  the 
orange  fuzz  of  his  knit  cap  I saw,  cen- 
tered in  his  sight  picture,  the  tense 
body  of  an  alert  buck. 

Seemingly  frozen  in  position,  Andy 
anxiously  whispered,  “What  shall  I 
do?” 

“Pull  the  trigger!”  I yelled.  The  94 
jumped  back  as  it  spit  out  150  grains  of 
lead,  orange  flame,  and  white  smoke. 
The  collapse  of  the  buck  started  Andy 
and  me  shaking. 

“You  got  him!”  I screamed.  “I  can’t 
believe  it,  you  got  him!”  We  raced  up 
to  claim  the  trophy.  There,  lying  in  a 
patch  of  mountain  laurel,  was  Andy’s 
first  memory-making  whitetail,  a 
beautiful  6-point. 

As  we  hugged  each  other,  tears 
welled  up  in  my  eyes.  I wondered  if  I 
had  passed  my  addiction  on  to  this 
young  nimrod.  I certainly  hoped  so. 


Cover  Painting  by  Bob  Sopchick 

Bucks  such  as  this  are  what  dreams  are  made  of,  at  least  for  the  million  or  so 
nimrods  who  will  be  scouring  Pennsylvania’s  fields  and  forests  this  month.  Even 
though  few  are  fortunate  enough  to  bag  such  a trophy,  deer  hunting  is  special  in 
this  state.  Nowhere  else  do  so  many  sportsmen  hunt  deer.  This  month,  while 
you’re  on  stand  or  sneaking  along  a ridgetop,  take  a deep  breath  and  be  thankful 
you’re  in  the  Keystone  State. 
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By  C.  Dennis  Ziegler 


66  I AO  YOU  know  where  any  snow- 

1 J shoes  are?  Do  you  know  any- 
body who  has  dogs  that  will  run 
them?” 

I asked  Bill  Switzer  those  questions 
one  hot  summer  evening  years  ago. 

“Last  year  John  and  I killed  seven  in 
the  six-day  season,”  replied  Bill. 

After  that  response  I fired  off  a raft 
of  questions  so  fast  I was  stumbling 
over  my  own  words.  In  the  end,  Bill 
promised  to  take  me  come  December 
26. 

The  date  set,  I had  five  months  to 
ready  myself.  Finally,  a dream  would 
come  true.  The  dream  was  like  a smol- 
dering fire,  ignited  by  my  grandfather 
years  earlier  when  I was  just  a beginner 
in  this  game  called  hunting.  Pappy 
would  talk  of  far  away  mountainous 
places,  endless  swamps,  and  huckle- 
berry thickets  covering  hundreds  of 
acres.  During  the  ’20s  and  ’30s  grouse 
and  snowshoes  were  major  hunting 
fare  in  northern  Pennsylvania.  They 


thrived  in  the  brush  springing  up  from 
cut  over  timberlands.  Back  then  deer 
were  a novelty  for  most  people.  The 
great  white  rabbit,  the  symbol  of  days 
gone  past  and  of  lonely  places  in- 
habited by  wild  animals  and  wild 
thoughts,  was  to  be  my  quarry.  Bag- 
ging one  would  be  quite  an  accom- 
plishment, another  feather  in  my  hat, 
a major  trophy. 

That  year’s  cottontail  season  was 
to  be  my  refresher  course  for  what 
would  come  later  with  Bill.  I had  just 
returned  from  a 30-month  tour  of  Eu- 
rope—compliments  of  Uncle  Sam  — 
and  now  that  leisure  pursuits  were  pos- 
sible again,  I was  anxious  to  hunt  with 
another  dedicated  rabbit  hunter.  Ron- 
nie Staehle  of  Hatfield,  with  his  fine 
pair  of  beagles  Tipper  and  Duchess, 
took  me  cottontail  hunting. 

Rabbit  hunting  in  Montgomery 
County  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
Luzerne  County.  The  huntable  acre- 
age and  small  game  habitat  is  limited. 
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Farms  have  become  housing  develop- 
ments. Ronnie  still  knew  of  some  se- 
cluded areas,  however,  where  a hunter 
doesn’t  have  to  worry  about  his  dogs 
being  hit  by  cars,  or  about  upsetting 
homeowners. 

Our  first  hunt  over  beagles  remains 
clearly  etched  in  my  mind’s  eye.  Two 
inches  of  snow,  temperatures  in  the 
high  30s,  and  a strong  northwest 
breeze  had  the  rabbits  above  ground, 
loafing  in  the  sun.  When  I missed  the 
first  rabbit  three  times  Ronnie  asked  if 
I knew  what  rabbit  fever  was.  My  next 
shot  proved  rabbit  fever  hadn’t  struck 
twice.  Ronnie  bagged  three  rabbits 
that  afternoon.  I missed  a few  more. 

Ronnie  told  me  that  the  highlight  of 
rabbit  hunting  was  snowshoe  hunting 
in  the  Poconos  and  that  over  the  years 
he  had  bagged  half  a dozen  of  the 
swamp  ghosts.  He,  too,  spoke  of  endless 
wild  areas  inhabited  by  black  bears 
and  bobcats.  I discovered  later  that 
where  bobcats  roam,  there’s  a good 
chance  snowshoe  hares  are  around, 
too.  Ronnie’s  words  were  indexed  in  my 
growing  catalog  of  snowshoe  hunting 
savvy.  The  seed  of  snowshoe  hunting 
had  been  planted  by  my  grandfather, 
fertilized  by  Ronnie,  and  nurtured  by 
Bill.  I will  be  forever  grateful  to  all 
three. 

Desire  and  Drive 

Bill  and  I hunted  a lot  of  brown  rab- 
bits that  year.  Many  we  missed  and 
some  we  didn’t  shoot  at  so  Bill’s  main 
dog,  Pinky,  could  run  them  again. 
Pinky  is  a big  male  beagle  with  an  ob- 
session to  run  rabbits  until  either  dark 
or  fatigue  overtakes  him.  I was  im- 
pressed with  Pinky’s  desire  and  drive  — 
he  was  never  willing  to  quit  on  his  own, 
even  alter  a rabbit  was  killed.  Always 
looking,  hunting,  and  barking. 

Bill  feels  most  good  beagles  will 
chase  cottontails,  but  that  only  a select 
few  have  the  drive  to  pursue  snow- 
shoes.  Snowshoes  never  hole  up,  they 
live  above  ground  year  round.  A snow- 
shoe’s  strategy  is  to  lead  dogs  down  a 
merry  path,  double  back,  stop,  jump 
10  to  12  feet  left  or  right  from  a sitting 
position,  and  then  watch  the  dogs  go 


by.  Coupled  with  deep  snow  and  cold 
temperatures,  the  snowshoe’s  strategy 
is  a beagle’s  nightmare.  Owning  a good 
snowshoe  dog  is  more  important  than 
owning  an  $800  smoothbore. 

December  26,  1979  — a special  time 
for  all  small  game  hunters  and  the 
opening  day  of  snowshoe  season.  We 
left  early  for  SGL  57  and,  by  6 a.m., 
the  woods  had  an  eerie  glow.  I was 
getting  more  and  more  anxious  while 
we  drove  the  final  miles  up  Route  487 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  when  I 
stepped  out  of  Bill’s  pickup  into  snow 
that  reached  over  my  knees,  I began  to 
understand  why  so  few  people  pursue 
snowshoes. 

We  readied  our  equipment  while 
Pinky  and  Bill’s  two-year-old  female, 
Peanuts  readied  theirs. 

Our  game  plan  was  to  follow  an  old 
logging  road,  looking  for  fresh  tracks. 
When  we  found  a hot  trail  we  would 
unleash  the  dogs  and  see  how  things 
went  from  there. 

After  an  hour  and  a half  we  had 
found  only  deer  and  old  rabbit  tracks, 
but  then  Bill  spotted  some  interesting 
marks  on  the  sunny  side  of  a small 
knoll.  As  we  approached  them,  it  be- 
came evident  a snowshoe  was  nearby. 
The  tracks  were  fresh  and  that  of  the 
hind  foot  was  almost  5 Vi  inches  in 
length  and  lVi  inches  across.  When 
Bill  yelled  “Sic-um-sicum!”  Pinky 
rushed  over,  sniffed,  and  let  out  a long 
bawl.  The  chase  had  begun. 

Choosing  a place  to  stand  in  relation 
to  the  dog’s  progress  is  paramount  if  a 
shot  is  to  be  fired,  and  learning  to  lead 
a running  hare  is  something  else  again. 
Meanwhile,  this  snowshoe  was  no 
dummy.  Every  time  it  appeared  a shot 
was  imminent,  it  wasn’t.  The  animal 
kept  doubling  back  and  jumping  to  the 
side.  I could  never  get  into  position  be- 
fore the  rabbit  was  either  past  me  or 
had  changed  course.  Pinky’s  progress 
was  slow  but  steady,  despite  snow 
depths  of  14  to  18  inches.  Bill  decided 
to  flank  the  chase,  hoping  to  intercept 
the  rabbit  doubling  back. 

After  the  chase  went  beyond  the 
two-hour  mark  we  knew  we  were  tan- 
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gling  with  no  ordinary  snowshoe. 
Twice  I thought  I saw  him,  but  I wasn’t 
sure.  The  chase  apparently  needed 
more  watchers.  Then,  Ka-pow!  Ka- 
pow!  The  muzzle  noise  broke  the 
cadence  of  the  chase.  I yelled  to  Bill, 
but  there  was  no  reply.  As  I closed  in  I 
noticed  a small  mutt  running  happily 
around  a group  of  men.  Pinky  was 
standing  to  one  side  of  the  group;  Bill 
was  closing  in  fast  from  my  left.  The 
lucky  hunter  was  not  Bill.  Bill  asked 
who  shot  the  snowshoe,  but  no  one  an- 
swered. Dejected,  we  leashed  the  dogs 
and  left.  We  had  given  fair  chase  for 
over  three  shirt-soaking  hours  only  to 
have  someone  else  get  the  critter. 

The  next  day  was  colder  yet  and  our 
opening  day  mileage  had  taken  its  toll. 
Peanuts  couldn’t  get  out  of  her  coop,  so 
Bill  left  her  there  — no  sense  pushing  a 
tired  little  beagle.  Pinky’s  ear  was  still 
bloody  from  the  previous  day’s  work- 
out, but  if  there  was  ever  a gamier 
beagle,  I haven’t  seen  him. 

This  day  found  us  farther  into  SGL 
57’s  39,000  acres.  As  we  circled  a large 
swamp  Pinky  started  to  cold  trail, 
barking  every  20  to  30  seconds.  We 
waited  and  listened.  Suddenly,  he 
struck  hot  scent  and  the  chase  was  on. 
This  rabbit  ran  straight  away  from  us. 
Pinky’s  bawl  became  fainter  and  fi- 
nally, after  20  minutes,  inaudible.  Bill 
and  I moved  in  about  100  yards  and 
then  separated  with  60  yards  between 
us.  The  wind  was  blowing  straight 
toward  us  and  I thought  I heard  Pinky’s 
cry.  Then  I heard  him  for  sure.  When  I 
first  saw  the  snowshoe  he  was  knocking 
off  ten  feet  of  real  estate  with  each 
stride.  Actually,  the  rabbit’s  body  was 
hard  to  pick  up,  but  I did  see  the  black 
spots  on  the  tops  of  his  ears.  I’m  certain 
by  the  way  he  tried  to  change  direction 
very  quickly  the  rabbit  saw  my  shotgun 
come  to  my  shoulder.  At  the  report  of 
my  12-gauge  Bill  yelled  to  see  if  I had 
connected.  Approaching  the  target 
zone,  I noticed  the  fine  pattern  the 
modified  choke  had  delivered.  The 


Double-A  trap  loads  had  done  their 
job.  One  large  snowshoe  lay  dead  in 
the  snow. 

When  I lifted  the  hare  I was  sur- 
prised at  his  size.  Weighing  nearly  4 Vi 
pounds  and  measuring  24  inches,  the 
large  male  made  the  perfect  trophy. 
Further  examination  made  me  realize 
why  dogs  have  such  a hard  time  chas- 
ing these  speedsters.  As  I spread  the 
toes  on  his  hind  feet  I was  certain  who- 
ever had  decided  to  name  this  animal 
“snowshoe”  had  done  so  aptly.  Nearly  6 
inches  in  length  and  2 inches  across, 
the  foot  was  wrapped  in  very  stiff  hair. 
It  was  easy  to  see  why  snowshoes  move 
over  the  snow  with  ease. 

A Pair  Per  Swamp 

Bill  decided  to  hunt  another  area. 
His  experience  with  snowshoes  has 
shown  there  are  usually  a pair  per 
swamp.  As  I had  killed  the  male,  we 
moved  on  with  the  thought  of  return- 
ing next  year  to  the  female  and,  we 
hoped,  a leveret  or  two. 

We  had  been  in  the  new  area  about 
an  hour  when  Pinky  struck  again.  This 
chase  lasted  about  45  minutes.  I never 
saw  this  one,  because  of  the  dense 
cover,  but  Bill  did.  With  the  sound  of 
his  12-gauge  Fox,  I knew  the  chase  was 
over.  When  Bill  shoots,  there’s  never 
talk  of  a miss,  just  a smile  and  a pat  on 
the  head  for  the  dog. 

We  hunted  the  remaining  days  that 
year,  even  though  they  got  progres- 
sively colder.  Daytime  temperatures 
were  running  5 to  10  below  zero.  Pinky 
would  start  immediately,  but  then  stop 
almost  as  fast.  I quickly  realized  how 
fortunate  we  had  been  on  our  first  day 
out. 

The  years  have  passed  and  so  have  a 
succession  of  beagles.  But  the  challenge 
of  those  great  white  rabbits  on  the 
mountain  remains  with  me,  as  does  my 
search  for  that  special  “snowshoe” 
beagle.  When  it  comes  to  the  day  after 
Christmas,  there’s  no  doubt  where  I’ll 
be. 
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How  Scott’s  Hollow  Got 
Its  Name 

By  John  D.  Taylor 


IT’S  A typical  Sunday-night-before- 
buck-season  in  Camp  Wa-ke-da, 
Clark  Taylor’s  Potter  County  deer 
camp.  The  supper  dishes,  once 
streaked  red  with  spaghetti  sauce,  are 
washed,  put  away  in  the  ancient,  glass- 
fronted  china  closet  that’s  been  in 
camp  since  the  place  was  a permanent 
residence  over  20  years  ago.  And  the 
big  gas  heater  in  the  center  of  the  cabin 
has  just  fired  up  again.  It  rattles  and 
bangs  as  though  somewhere  down  the 
line  there  was  a tremendous  explosion. 
But  the  four  of  us  — Clark,  his  son 
Scott,  my  father  and  I — perched  on 
rickety  chairs  around  the  kitchen  table, 
studying  mounds  of  topographic  maps, 
trying  to  decide  where  to  go  tomorrow 
morning,  pay  no  attention.  After  two 
days  in  camp,  it’s  a sound  we’ve  grown 
accustomed  to. 

Up  Tram  Road 

Clark  and  Scott  are  looking  at  the 
Wharton  quadrangle,  mentally  climb- 
ing the  hills  on  the  left  side  of  West 
Darin  Run,  one  of  Clark’s  favorite 
places  to  hunt.  They’re  talking  about 
hoofing  it  up  the  tram  road.  Maybe 
posting  Scott  close  to  the  pipeline  to- 
morrow morning.  They’ve  seen  enough 
deer  sign  there  to  make  it  interesting, 
and  think  it  might  be  a good  place  to 
spend  the  day. 

Dad  is  looking  at  the  Conrad  quad- 
rangle, wondering  about  the  Ham- 
mersly  Wild  Area,  where  we’d  been 
poking  around  earlier  that  day.  He’d 
hunted  there  the  year  before,  when  I 
couldn’t  go  along,  and  his  taste  for  new 
country  is  being  whetted  by  20-foot 
contour  lines  that  seem  to  have  big- 
antlered  whitetails  bobbing  up  and 
down  on  them. 

Always  the  oddball  of  the  bunch. 


I’m  looking  at  the  Austin  quadrangle, 
thinking  back  to  a 17-below-zero  Tues- 
day morning  nine  years  in  the  past.  . . . 

Jacob’s  Hollow,  the  right  side.  He 
stepped  out  of  a brushy  patch,  and  I 
didn’t  see  antlers  — they  weren’t  much 
to  begin  with,  two  spikes  and  two  nubs 
that  might  count  as  points  because  you 
could  slip  a ring  over  them  — until  he 
relaxed  his  ears  and  came  into  the 
crosshairs  of  the  old,  long-barreled 
M788  Remington  308. 

Remembering  brings  a smile.  Then  I 
continue  scanning  the  map  for  more 
bits  of  non-specific  information.  I’m 
afflicted  by  inherited  wanderlust. 

My  gaze  travels  north  on  the  map, 
out  of  Jacob’s  Hollow,  down  to  Route 
872,  then  a left  turn  on  Bark  Shanty 
Hollow  Road.  The  name  is  puzzling 
and  I wonder  aloud  how  Bark  Shanty 
got  its  name. 

Clark  looks  up  from  his  fierce  study 
of  West  Darin,  smiles,  then  comments 
about  there  being  a million  and  one 
stories  about  how  each  hollow,  each 
run,  got  its  name.  And  I try  to  imagine 
it.  . . . 

The  turn  of  the  century.  A crotchety 
old  mountain  geezer  living  up  there  in 
a shanty  made  of  hemlock  bark  or 
something.  Fifteen  hound  dogs  snoring 
on  his  front  porch  in  the  afternoon  sun. 
And  a city-bred  map  maker  from  the 
“gee-logical”  service  who  names  the 
place  Bark  Shanty  Hollow,  an  allusion 
to  the  old  geezer’s  home. 

“Names  sure  are  interesting,”  I mum- 
ble. 

Monday  morning.  The  wind  is 
almost  snapping  trees  off.  And  it’s 
dark,  spooky. 

Dad  and  I are  standing  at  the  en- 
trance of  Jacob’s  Hollow,  about  to  walk 
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THE  SHOT  was  a long  one  for  a 30-30  but 
Scott  connected,  putting  his  preseason 
rifle  practice  to  good  use.  It  was  a fine 
thick-antlered  buck. 


borders  the  six-year-old  clearcut.  I find 
a spot  that  looks  inviting,  settle  in,  and 
hope  the  wait  will  be  a short  one.  It’s 
cold. 

As  the  gray  world  grows  brighter 
around  me,  I notice  a lot  has  changed 
in  Jacob’s  Hollow  since  1976,  the  year  I 
took  my  first  buck  here.  What  used  to 
be  a white  pine  hillside  is  now  mostly 
clearcut,  sprouting  up  whippy  cherry 
saplings  and  briars,  with  a few  rem- 
nant fingers  of  the  old  pine  forest  ex- 
tending into  it.  I remember  how  angry 
I was  when  they  cut  down  those  big 
beautiful  trees  that  whispered  wild 
things  on  windy  days. 

But  now  I’m  glad  the  cut  is  here. 
Jack,  my  German  shorthair,  forced  to 
suffer  through  another  annual  Decem- 
ber “layoff”  at  home,  might  find  grouse 
here.  And  the  cut  has  created  some  fine 
deer  habitat.  You  can  see  where  they’ve 
made  trails  all  through  it.  If  the 
amount  of  droppings  and  teardrop- 
shaped tracks  in  the  dark  mud  are  any 
indication,  it  must  be  a popular  place. 

I wonder  about  other  deer  hunters 
possibly  discovering  my  “secret”  cut- 
over grouse  coverts  in  the  South  Moun- 
tains. I hope  they  don’t  see  in  them 
what  I have.  They’re  special,  relatively 
untouched  places  and  I am  reluctant  to 
share  them.  A person  really  comes  to 
know  a cut,  dozens  of  little  well-cam- 
ouflaged secrets,  if  he  spends  enough 
time  in  it.  And  I think  about  the  huge 
scrapes  and  rubs  Lou  and  I found  in 
Sliding  Rock  in  October.  Dad  and  I 
should  go  there  if  we  are  unsuccessful 
here. 

Swirling  Mass 

It  starts  to  snow,  a swirling  mass  of 
windblown  white  confetti  that  looks 
like  a fuzzy,  black  and  white  TV 
screen,  and  I long  for  the  sunny  days  of 
October  and  a yellow-eyed  bird  dog  to 
keep  me  company  in  these  cold,  steely- 
hearted,  windy  mountains. 

Dad  and  I are  supposed  to  rendez- 
vous at  9 o’clock  to  begin  mini-driving 
up  the  hollow  and  around  to  the  left- 
hand  side  of  Jacob’s.  Since  I have 


up  the  valley’s  soggy  tram  road, 
branded  with  big  muddy  bootprints 
other  hunters  have  left  behind.  When 
we  get  to  the  first  major  ravine  on  the 
right,  we'll  take  up  positions  near  a 
well-used  deer  trail  with  a number  of 
fresh  scrapes. 

Between  rain  gear  and  a motley  mix 
of  semi-warm  clothing,  walking  is  a 
burden.  But  who  knows  how  to  dress 
when  the  wind  is  howling  in  from  four 
directions  at  once  and  the  temperature 
is  dropping  like  a well-shot  goose. 

Since  wind  velocity  is  less  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hollow.  Dad  decides  to  stand 
there.  I intend  on  going  up  above, 
closer  to  the  clearcut  and  the  wind.  If  I 
had  any  sense  I wouldn’t  go  up  there. 
But  it’s  the  first  day  of  buck  season  and 
it  doesn’t  matter  how  cold  or  wet  I’ll 
get.  Somewhere  in  the  dark,  there’s  a 
buck  waiting  for  6:50  a.m.  And  be- 
sides, if  there’s  no  action  in  the  first 
couple  of  hours,  we  can  always  put  on 
some  mini-drives.  We’d  planned  to  go 
around  the  top  of  the  hollow  and  down 
the  left  side,  where  Scott  saw  a nice 
buck  scouting. 

When  my  blinking  $2  watch  says 
6:50,  I’m  almost  to  the  place  where  I 
told  Dad  I’d  stand.  So  I load  the  7mm 
and  continue  working  through  the  tim- 
ber toward  the  point  of  pine  trees  that 
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not  heard  any  shots  from  his  direction, 
and  my  watch  — it  amazes  me  that  a 
$2  watch  has  withstood  two  year’s 
abuse  — says  it’s  close  to  that,  I leave. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  coldest  and 
most  miserable  opening  days  I can  re- 
call. The  howling  devil- wind  coming 
from  all  four  directions  simply  won’t 
quit.  I’m  tempted  to  ask  Dad  about 
going  back  to  the  cabin  to  warm  up, 
change  clothes,  then,  maybe,  come 
back  out. 

I reach  my  cold,  red-cheeked  father. 
He’s  huddled  in  some  thick  pines  near 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  I can  tell  he’ll 
be  open  to  almost  any  suggestion  about 
calling  it  quits  for  awhile. 

“See  anything?” 

“Nope,  how  about  you?” 

“Nothing  but  snow,  trees  blowing 
over,  and  fingers  turning  blue.  Bet  the 
temperature’s  dropped  20  degrees.” 

He  grunts  and  looks  away,  probably 
wondering  if  I’m  thinking  the  same 
thing  he  is. 

“Wonder  how  Clark  and  Scott  made 
out.” 

“Dunno.” 

“Let’s  go  back,  warm  up,  change 
clothes.” 

“Now  yer  talkin’.” 

We  drive  20  minutes  back  to  camp, 
looking  for  deer  hanging  and  other 
hunters  doing  the  same  thing  we  are. 
We  seem  to  need  their  approval  for 
making  the  intelligent  choice.  When 
we  get  back  to  camp,  we  find  we  can’t 
get  in  because  Dad  doesn’t  have  the 
right  key  for  the  front  door.  So  we  turn 
around  and  head  back  out,  with  lunch 
vanishing  and  the  Bronco’s  heater  blaz- 
ing, deciding  on  the  way  to  hunt  the 
windless  side  of  the  mountain,  up  Jones 
Bun  Road. 

It’s  1:30  p.m.  We’re  out  of  the  car 
and  five  minutes  back  into  the  woods 
when  we  see  the  first  deer  of  the  day: 
four  of  them  in  front,  running;  four 
more  behind,  running;  and  one  that 
Dad  says  hung  behind,  tail  down,  head 
always  behind  a tree.  We  continue  to 
push  out  the  side  of  the  mountain,  in 
the  process  discovering  some  fantastic 


terrain  and  a big,  open,  poplar-ringed 
meadow  that  must  have  grouse  in  it  in 
the  fall . If  only  it  were  October,  the  sun 
shining,  the  sky  blue,  and  Jack  were 
along. 

When  we  reach  the  other  side  of 
Jacob’s,  the  wind  is  howling  again,  and 
it  seems  colder  yet  somehow  bearable. 
So  we  continue  stillhunting  in  tandem. 

I sense  we  are  moving  deer.  Maybe 
not  seeing  them,  but  moving  them 
nevertheless.  It's  no  tangible  thing  like 
tracks  or  steaming  droppings  that  leads 
me  to  that  conclusion,  just  a gut  feeling 
that  won’t  quit.  But  when  I look  up  the 
sidehill  at  Dad,  I can  see  he  doesn’t 
share  my  enthusiasm. 

Down  the  Hill 

At  3:30,  Dad  starts  angling  down  the 
hill  toward  me  at  a pace  that  is  not 
stillhunting  or  careful.  I know  what  he 
wants  without  asking,  and  meet  him 
halfway. 

“I’m  freezing,”  he  says.  “Mind  if  I go 
back  to  the  truck.” 

“Thought  you  might  be  getting  cold. 
Here’s  the  keys.  If  it  weren’t  for  the 
wind,  might  not  be  bad  . . . I’m  going 
to  hunt  a little  more.” 

When  I climb  to  the  top,  I under- 
stand why  Dad  was  so  much  colder. 
The  wind  is  really  something  up  here. 

Five  minutes  after  we  part  company, 
I decide  to  hoof  it  out  through,  toward 
the  point  on  Jacob’s  left  side,  where  the 
face  of  the  mountain  slides  down  into 
Jones  Run.  A moment  later,  I hear  a 
very  close  shot  behind  my  left  shoulder, 
down  the  Jacob’s  side  of  the  hollow. 

Curiosity  pulls  me  to  the  mountain- 
top’s  edge,  and  I see  the  red-and-black 
Woolrich  and  flourescent  orange  cap  of 
another  hunter  about  300  yards  down 
the  hill.  His  rifle  is  raised  as  though  he’s 
going  to  take  a second  shot  at  a deer  I 
cannot  see.  Then  he  lowers  the  rifle, 
checks  his  watch,  and  starts  downhill. 

“Pushed  that  deer  right  into  him,”  I 
mumble,  half  mad  at  myself  for  not 
paying  closer  attention.  Yet  I’m  glad 
someone,  even  though  it  wasn’t  Dad  or 
I,  could  dive  deep  into  the  deer  experi- 
ence. 
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I continue  on,  around  the  point,  and 
farther  around  the  Jones  Run  side  of 
the  mountain.  My  determination  to 
hunt  has  blown  away  with  the  wind, 
and  I want  to  head  back  to  the  car, 
meet  Dad,  jump  into  the  heater,  and 
fill  my  growling  stomach  with  hot 
food. 

It’s  5:30,  well  after  dark,  and  a 
rude  voice  interupts  sweet  dreams  of 
8-points  standing  broadside  in  cross- 
hairs, huge,  steaming  bowls  of  chili, 
and  June  days.  Dad  says  Clark  and 
Scott  are  finally  back,  and  that  we 
should  be  heading  to  the  cabin.  I also 
seem  to  overhear  something  about 
Scott  shooting  a buck,  which  is  why 
they  were  so  late  coming  back. 

Stumbling  out  of  the  truck,  I see 
Clark  bee-bopping  around  like  a roly- 
poly  little  boy  all  beside  himself  with 

j°y- 

“It’s  about  time  you  wake  up!”  Clark 
shines  a light  I have  never  seen  before. 
“Scott  shot  a buck!  Help  me  get  him 
out  of  the  truck  and  cleaned  up.” 

Details 

The  details,  as  Clark  told  them  — 
Scott  couldn’t  get  a word  in  edgewise 
while  his  father  was  singing  praises  of 
his  deer  stalking  skills,  shooting  ability, 
and  the  fine  deer  he  took  — went  like 
this: 

Scott  and  he  had  hunted  West  Darin 
most  of  the  morning.  They  came  back 
to  change  clothes,  warm  up,  and  eat 


lunch  shortly  after  Dad  and  I had  tried 
to  get  into  camp.  Then  they  went  out 
again,  to  Jacob's  Hollow,  where  Scott 
had  seen  a nice  buck  while  scouting. 
They  were  working  through  the  area 
when  Scott  glimpsed  a deer  he  thought 
was  the  same  buck. 

When  he’d  seen  the  deer  while  scout- 
ing, it  pulled  an  interesting,  but  com- 
mon, trick.  It  looped  around  the  face 
of  the  mountain  and  slipped  up  into  a 
small  hollow  on  the  other  side.  Scott 
had  hurried  over  the  top  of  the  hill, 
hoping  to  cut  the  deer  off,  and  had 
been  successful. 

The  same  thing  happened  today. 
When  the  deer  looped  out  around  the 
face  of  the  mountain,  heading  for  the 
small  hollow,  Scott  angled  up  over  the 
top  again  and  waited.  Shortly  there- 
after, he  had  a buck  in  his  sights. 

The  shot,  Clark  said,  was  a long  one 
for  a 30-30.  But  Scott  connected,  put- 
ting his  preseason  rifle  practice  to 
good  use.  It  was  a fine,  thick-antlered 
6-point  that  was  probably  the  honcho 
of  the  area’s  buck  clan.  A fellow  from 
Ephrata  who  heard  the  shot  helped 
Scott  with  the  field-dressing,  and 
waited  with  Scott’s  deer  and  gun  while 
Scott  went  to  fetch  his  father. 

It  was  quiet  excitement  at  supper 
that  night,  a form  of  reverence  for  the 
fine  animal  that  hung  on  the  back 
porch,  and  homage  to  the  skilful 
hunter  Scott  had  demonstrated  himself 
to  be.  Scott,  in  weather  that  had  sent 
many  hunters  running  for  their  cars. 
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saw  21  deer  and  six  turkeys. 

But  Scott’s  Hollow  didn’t  earn  its 
name  that  night. 

Where  Monday  had  been  a howling 
demon,  Tuesday  was  a cold  but  sunny 
day,  ideal  for  hunting.  At  breakfast, 
after  hearing  Scott’s  account  of  how  he 
shot  his  buck  — Clark  had  quit  running 
on  by  then  — we  learned  there  were  at 
least  three  other  buck  in  the  same  gen- 
eral area:  one  rack,  a spike  or  small 
forkhorn,  and  an  unknown.  It  was 
much  too  tempting  a proposition  to 
pass  up,  given  that  Camp  Wa-ke-da 
had  been  dry  in  terms  of  deer  success 
since  my  1976  buck.  So  we  went  back 
up  to  Jacob’s  to  try  again. 

Clark  and  I decided  to  slowly  and 
quietly  work  out  to  the  point  of  Jacob’s 
and  the  little  hollow  where  Scott,  just  a 
tad  reluctant  to  leave  his  warm  bed  this 
morning  and  play  deer  dog,  had  shot 
his  buck.  In  the  meantime,  Scott  and 
my  father  were  supposed  to  move  out 
the  left  side  of  Jacob’s  and  push  deer 
into  us. 

The  plan  started  well,  though  I 
thought  that  moving  slowly  and 
quietly  out  to  the  point  meant  still- 
hunting in  tandem  with  Clark,  and  we 
arrived  at  our  pre-determined  stands 
late.  In  the  meantime,  Scott  and  Dad, 
not  far  behind,  maybe  300-400  yards, 
were  closing  the  gap  fast. 

When  Clark  and  I split  up,  he  was 
going  to  the  point  of  Jacob’s,  and  I was 
headed  for  the  sidehill  in  the  hollow  to 
catch  any  sneaky  deer.  But  when  he 
dropped  below  the  left  ridgeline,  he 
pushed  a deer  up  over  the  top,  and  it 
headed  into  the  small  hollow  where  I 
was  stationed.  The  deer,  as  it  turned 
out,  was  the  last  of  the  three  bucks 
Scott  had  seen,  a small  spike.  I took 
him  under  circumstances  similar  to 
Scott’s,  a relatively  long  shot,  about 
150  yards  downhill.  Scott  was  there  to 
witness  the  whole  thing  as  he  had 
rendezvoued  with  me  at  my  stand 
shortly  before  the  deer  came  into  view. 

After  deciding  to  drag  my  deer  up 
over  the  hill,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  group’s  plans  for  driving  the  hill- 


side, I headed  back  to  my  truck  on 
Jones  Run  Road. 

It  took  me  over  an  hour  to  get  my 
deer  to  Jones  Run  Road.  When  I ar- 
rived, Clark,  Scott  and  my  father,  rid- 
ing in  Clark’s  new  Suburban  diesel, 
which  had  been  parked  at  the  base  of 
the  trail  back  into  Jacob’s,  pulled  up. 

Everyone  was  wearing  a big  smile, 
and  I asked  something  about  where  the 
other  two  deer  were.  Scott  and  my 
father  hopped  out  of  Clark’s  truck  to 
help  load  my  deer  into  my  truck,  when 
Scott,  rather  nonchalantly,  said  it  had 
taken  me  a long  time  to  get  my  deer 
out.  The  ribbing  continued,  with 
everybody  chuckling  and  insisting  that 
Clark  had  found  another  buck  on  the 
mountain,  shot  it,  field-dressed  it,  and 
dragged  it  down  to  where  their  truck 
was  parked,  all  in  less  time  than  it  took 
me  to  drag  a skinny  spike  out  of  the 
woods. 

Eat  Crow 

Of  course,  I didn’t  believe  them.  But 
I was  soon  to  eat  crow.  Sure  enough, 
after  we  had  my  deer  loaded,  Clark 
opened  the  Suburban’s  back  doors. 
There  lay  a dandy  7-pointer.  Clark  had 
taken  it  on  the  face  of  the  Jones  Run 
side  of  our  hollow. 

It  was  after  we  were  back  in  the 
cabin  eating  lunch  and  congratulating 
ourselves  on  the  best  year  we’d  ever  had 
at  Camp  Wa-ke-da,  that  we  decided  to 
name  the  little  subsidiary  hollow  that 
had  given  up  three  of  its  finest  crea- 
tures Scott’s  Hollow.  The  title  felt 
right.  It  paid  homage  to  the  sweet 
memories  we  would  share  in  times  to 
come,  memories  of  Scott’s  first  buck 
and  two  others.  And  it  was  a testament 
to  how  a lanky  kid  from  Lancaster 
County  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
fine  hunter. 

Who  knows,  maybe  100  years  from 
now,  when  four  other  hunters  are 
perched  on  rickety  chairs  in  an  old  Pot- 
ter County  cabin,  one  will  look  at  a 
topo  quadrangle  and  read  “Scott’s  Hol- 
low” marked  in  fine  print  among  a zil- 
lion 20-foot  contour  lines  and  wonder 
how  it  came  to  be. 
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The  SCHNUR  family,  DAVE,  MIKE,  father  RON, 
and  BILL,  took  their  trophies  in  Butler  Co.,  two 
with  rifles,  two  with  bows.  It  was  a good  sea- 
son. 


The  HARPST  FAMILY,  Greenv 
bucks  in  Mercer  Co.  before  10  a 
From  left:  JOLINDA,  DON,  MAR 


’ Whitetails 


HARRY  JACOBS,  Shiremanstown, 
DENNIS  GARMAN,  Kernersville, 
NC,  and  PAUL  GARMAN,  Enola, 
did  their  thing  in  Tioga  Co. 


FRITZ  and  STEVE  CURTZE,  Erie, 
had  good  luck  in  Forest  Co. 


J.  T.  SHOOK  and  son  JOHN  got  their 
bucks  in  northern  Fulton  Co. 


The  HARTMANS-BRYAN  and  RAY  of 
Slatington  and  GERALD,  Allentown,  had 
good  luck  on  Blue  Mountain,  Lehigh  Co. 


H.  ALBERT  and  RODNEY  PEACHEY,  New 
Holland,  took  an  8-  and  6-point  in  Perry 
Co. 


Quiet  Protectors 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY- A lady 
called  the  other  day  about  four  owls 
sitting  on  a church  roof.  She  was  con- 
cerned because  the  owls  hadn’t  moved 
for  three  days.  When  I checked  later 
that  day,  I found  that  the  owls  were 
plastic  decoys  intended  to  keep  pigeons 
away.  I called  the  lady  back  to  thank 
her  for  her  concern  and  let  her  know 
she  didn’t  have  to  worry  about  the  owls 
starving.  We  both  had  a good  laugh, 
and  as  far  as  I know  the  owls  are  still 
doing  their  duty  on  the  church  roof.  — 
WCO  Regis  F.  Senko,  Washington. 


Double  Dose 

VENANGO  COUNTY-  Handling 
black  bears  is  routine  for  many  of  us, 
but  routine  wasn’t  the  case  when  a 200- 
pounder  being  weighed  at  our  region 
office  suddenly  came  to  and  began 
wandering  around  inside  the  building. 
Fortunately,  his  partially  drugged  state 
allowed  us  to  inject  another  dose  of 
“tranquility”  into  him  before  any  dam- 
age was  done.  Deputy  Stallard  and  I 
decided  not  to  reveal  who  administered 
the  first  dose  as  the  staff  officer  in- 
volved made  us  swear  to  secrecy.  — 
WCO  Leo  Yahner,  Franklin. 


Sweet  Revenge 

WARREN  COUNTY-  Driving  dur- 
ing a heavy  rainstorm  I came  upon  a 
roadway  covered  with  about  three 
inches  of  water.  As  I started  through  I 
discovered  I was  on  a collision  course 
with  a school  of  half-submerged  sun- 
fish.  One,  which  I must  have  hit,  was 
floating  on  its  side  by  the  berm  of  the 
road.  Not  one  to  pass  up  such  a golden 
opportunity,  I immediately  phoned 
Waterways  Conservation  Officer 
George  Jones.  From  past  discussions  in 
which  he  teased  me  about  handling 
roadkilled  deer,  I knew  George  didn’t 
have  much  experience  in  such  matters, 
so  I graciously  offered  him  the  use  of 
my  deer  rack,  disposal  pit  and  any 
technical  advice  he  needed.  — WCO 
B.  Zaffuto,  Tidioute. 


And  Your  Savings 

GREENE  COUNTY—  Not  too  long 
ago  I received  a letter  from  Ivan  Dodd, 
a retired  Game  Commission  officer, 
about  his  Texas  hunting  trip.  He  said  he 
was  allowed  two  bucks,  two  does  and 
three  turkeys.  However,  he  added,  it 
was  very  expensive;  not  the  licenses, 
but  a deer  lease.  The  cost  for  the  rights 
to  hunt  on  1000  acres  was  $3600.  Okay, 
fellows,  go  to  your  nearest  game  lands 
and  count  your  blessings.  — WCO  Rob- 
ert P.  Shaffer,  Carmichaels. 


Productive  Box 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY-  Do  you 
think  bluebird  boxes  are  really  helping 
the  birds?  I know  they  do.  In  just  one 
box  I put  up  last  spring,  three  clutches 
totaling  14  bluebirds  were  pro- 
duced.—WCO  Don  Zimmerman, 
Drifting. 
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Poor  Excuse 

YORK  COUNTY—  I’ve  attended 
two  steel  shot  seminars  over  the  last 
several  months,  in  preparation  for  the 
implementation  of  nontoxic  shot  regu- 
lations in  1988.  These  excellent  pro- 
grams covered  the  lead  poisoning  prob- 
lem in  waterfowl,  the  differences 
between  lead  and  steel  shot  loads,  and 
how  shooters  can  compensate  for  those 
differences.  Many  of  the  myths  and 
misconceptions  were  addressed  at  both 
sessions  and  I,  for  one,  have  become  a 
firm  believer  in  nontoxic  shot.  Steel 
shot  is  as  effective  as  lead,  yet  it  doesn’t 
contaminate  the  environment  or  poi- 
son waterfowl.  If  you  are  concerned 
about  waterfowl,  give  nontoxic  shot  a 
fair  shake.  If  you’re  not,  or  if  you  can’t 
make  the  adjustments,  you’ve  got  a 
built-in  alibi  for  every  duck  you 
miss.  — WCO  Greg  Houghton,  Emigs- 
ville. 

Talented 

BLAIR  COUNTY—  When  Deputy 
Duane  Long  informed  us  he  was  so 
busy  running  his  dairy  farm  that  he 
couldn’t  get  away  to  attend  our  manda- 
tory firearms  training  course,  his  fel- 
low deputies  immediately  volunteered 
to  take  over  his  chores  so  he  could  at- 
tend. Under  the  direction  of  Duane’s 
wife  Helen,  Barry  Leonard,  Paul 
Snowberger,  Don  Stoltz  and  Gerry 
Stombaugh  fed  and  milked  the  cows 
and  cleaned  the  stalls.  Helen  said  the 
men  did  a fine  job,  especially  when  it 
came  time  to  shovel  the  manure.  — 
WCO  S.  A.  Kleiner,  Altoona. 

Strange  Sounds 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY - 
When  a lady  called  about  some  strange 
screams  and  caterwauling  behind  her 
home,  I told  her  they  might  have  been 
caused  by  foxes,  as  I had  been  seeing  a 
gray  fox  in  the  area.  She  didn’t  believe  a 
fox  could  make  such  noises,  but  a week 
later  my  suspicions  were  confirmed 
when  she  saw  and  heard  the  female 
and  young. —WCO  R.  D.  Hixson, 
Ligonier. 


Unwanted  Company 

During  a heat  wave  last  summer 
Glen  Adams  left  his  attic  door  open. 
Later,  while  Glen  was  watching  TV, 
several  bats  appeared.  Not  wanting  to 
harm  the  bats,  Glen,  using  a small 
bucket,  proceeded  to  capture  and  re- 
lease all  but  one  of  the  critters  (which  is 
no  small  feat).  Later  that  evening  Mrs. 
Adams  was  taking  a bath  when  the 
remaining  bat  appeared  in  the  bath- 
room. The  invader  made  a few  circles 
then  crash  landed  in  the  bathtub  and 
began  swimming  about.  Needless  to 
say,  he  immediately  had  the  tub  to 
himself.  Glen  was  again  summoned 
and  managed  to  rescue  the  little  fel- 
low. — LMO  James  Deniker,  Sandy 
Lake. 

No  Joke 

ERIE  COUNTY—  I was  a little  dubi- 
ous when  I received  a call  from  a local 
picnic  grounds  about  a bear.  When  I 
went  to  investigate,  I found  nobody 
around,  so  I followed  a road  that  went 
back  into  the  woods.  After  I found  gar- 
bage lying  around  I started  looking  for 
tracks  and  other  bear  sign  when  I came 
to  a large  green  container.  All  of  a sud- 
den I heard  thrashing  and  grunting, 
and  as  I looked  up  I saw  a black  bear 
come  over  the  top,  jump  to  the  ground 
and  run  right  by  me.  Believe  me.  I’m 
going  to  start  taking  bear  sightings  in 
this  county  a lot  more  seriously.  — 
WCO  W.  Lugaila,  Waterford. 
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High  Premiums 

McKEAN  COUNTY-  My  children 
and  the  neighboring  kids  are  accus- 
tomed to  me  bringing  home  wildlife, 
some  dead,  some  alive.  In  fact,  when 
I’m  leaving  the  house  it’s  common  for 
one  of  my  kids  to  yell,  “Bring  home 
another  deer.  Dad,  a live  one.”  The 
other  day  I just  happened  to  be  leaving 
the  house  to  investigate  a bear  report 
when  a life  insurance  salesman  came 
knocking  at  my  door.  You  can  imagine 
his  surprise  when  my  4-year-old 
chimed  in,  “Hey,  Dad,  bring  that  bear 
home  alive.”  — WCO  John  Dzemyan, 
SmethDort. 

No  Spots 

CENTRE  COUNTY-  The  bobcat 
population  is  doing  exceptionally  well 
here,  probably  due  to  the  healthy  cot- 
tontail populations  in  the  many  areas 
that  have  been  clearcut  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Yet  even  I was  surprised 
when  Wayne  Wynick,  a forester  at 
Sproul  State  Forest,  reported  seeing  an 
all  black  bobcat  crossing  Route  144  be- 
tween Snow  Shoe  and  Renovo.  — WCO 
Jack  Weaver,  Bellefonte. 

Not  Wasted 

LYCOMING  COUNTY-1  was 
amazed  at  the  comments  I received 
about  the  mounted  animals  I had  on 
display  at  the  county  fair.  Many  people 
criticized  me  for  killing  cute  little  bears 
just  so  they  could  be  displayed.  After  I 
explained  that  nearly  all  our  mounted 
birds  and  mammals  are  ones  killed  ille- 
gally or  by  accident,  however,  they 
thought  it  was  great  that  we  made  such 
good  use  of  them.  — WCO  Dan  Marks, 
Williamsport. 


Well  Deserved 

BEDFORD  COUNTY—  House  cats 
take  a heavy  toll  of  young  wildlife,  so  I 
was  especially  pleased  when  I saw  a cat 
stalking  some  young  songbirds  get 
driven  away  by  two  grackles.  — WCO 
R.  J.  Trombetto,  Woodbury. 


No  Fool 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-Fot  two 
years  now  the  Game  Commission  has 
operated  a BB  gun  range  at  the  Troy 
Fair.  We’ve  found  it  to  be  a great  way  to 
teach  shooting  safety  to  youngsters, 
and  many  experienced  shooters  use  the 
opportunity  to  hone  up  on  their  shoot- 
ing skills  and  have  a good  time.  In  our 
first  year,  before  Joyce  and  Steve  Shafer 
shot  on  the  range,  she  bet  him  a week  of 
doing  dishes  that  she  would  outshoot 
him.  Well,  she  did.  When  they  stopped 
by  last  summer,  Joyce  wanted  to  bet 
two  weeks  of  dishes,  but  Steve’s  no  fool 
when  high  stakes  are  involved.  It  was  a 
good  thing,  too,  because  she  beat  him 
again.— WCO  William  A.  Bower, 
Troy. 


Dedicated 

ADAMS  COUNTY-  In  1986,  after 
he  suffered  the  loss  of  a leg,  George 
Gantz,  who  hadn’t  missed  a deer  sea- 
son in  40  years,  obtained  a permit  to 
shoot  from  a vehicle.  But  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  spot  he  had  selected,  he  just 
couldn’t  stand  the  thought  of  hunting 
from  a vehicle.  So  he  took  a chair,  and 
with  the  aid  of  his  crutches,  headed 
off  into  the  woods.  When  a doe  came 
by  a short  while  later  George  used  a 
crutch  as  a rest  and  made  a perfect 
shot.  In  fact,  everything  worked  so  well 
that  George  decided  not  to  renew  his 
permit  this  year. —WCO  Larry 
Haynes,  Gettysburg. 

Well  Fed 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY- 1 was  at  a 
banquet  when  a lady  began  talking  to 
me  about  backyard  bird  feeding.  She 
was  very  enthusiastic  as  she  described 
her  hobby  and  the  species  that  visit  her 
feeders.  I listened  patiently  as  she  told 
me  of  titmice,  chickadees,  downy 
woodpeckers  and  cardinals,  but  when 
she  told  me  about  a flicker  the  size  of  a 
turkey,  I knew  I had  to  get  some  of  her 
birdseed. — WCO  R.  Criswell,  Saeger- 
town. 
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Put  ’Em  in  Their  Place 

CAMERON  COUNTY-  Last  July, 
under  the  new  Game  and  Wildlife 
Code,  the  fine  for  poaching  deer  be- 
came $500.  Yet  in  just  that  month, 
helped  by  the  State  Police  in  Em- 
porium, we  apprehended  three  indi- 
viduals for  illegally  killing  deer.  Their 
fines  totaled  $1500.  Talking  with  the 
violators,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
stiffer  fines  didn’t  deter  them.  While 
the  increased  penalty  will  unquestion- 
ably deter  some,  I feel  the  most  effec- 
tive deterrent  is  peer  pressure.  The  next 
time  somebody  tells  you  about  taking 
an  illegal  deer,  don’t  just  smile  and 
shake  your  head.  Tell  him  what  you 
think  — that  he’s  a thief  and  a coward, 
and  that  you  don’t  want  to  hear  any 
more  such  stories.  If  violators  don’t 
have  audiences  to  inflate  their  egos, 
perhaps  they  will  change  their  habits 
and  learn  to  gain  recognition  by  some 
respectable  means.  — WCO  Joe  Carlos, 
Driftwood. 


ELK  COUNTY-  One  humid  July 
evening,  a Fox  Township  resident  heard 
a loud  splash.  Thinking  somebody  had 
sneaked  into  his  swimming  pool,  he  in- 
vestigated and  found,  bobbing  around 
in  the  pool  with  only  its  head  above 
water,  a large  black  bear. — WCO 
H.  D.  Harshbarger,  Kersey. 


Worthwhile 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY-  During 
this  holiday  season,  don’t  forget  to  send 
greetings  and  thank  you  notes  to  the 
property  owners  who  allowed  you  to 
hunt  and  trap  on  their  properties.  — 
WCO  C.  M.  Shannon,  Luthersburg. 


Double  the  Pleasure 

ADAMS  COUNTY—  Terry  Culp,  of 
the  county  fish  and  game  club,  con- 
tacted me  when  he  found  in  the  club’s 
pen  a pheasant  chick  with  four  legs.  I 
assured  Terry  that  the  bird  was  a freak 
of  Mother  Nature,  not  a new  breed  the 
agency  was  experimenting  with.  Sev- 
eral club  members  stated  that  the  two- 
legged  variety  runs  fast  enough  and 
that  they  didn’t  think  they’d  ever  catch 
up  with  a four-legged  one.  On  the 
bright  side,  though,  as  I pointed  out, 
you  would  get  two  extra  drumsticks.  — 
WCO  M.  A.  Dubaich,  Aspers. 


Another  Busy  Deputy 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-  Being 
nearly  70  percent  forested  and  with  the 
rest  comprised  of  rich  farmland,  this 
county  ranks  among  the  leading  deer 
producers.  Despite  being  so  rural,  we 
have  our  share  of  roadkills,  too.  In  fact, 
in  1986,  Deputy  James  Koons,  Hegins, 
handled  152  roadkills,  18  more  than 
that  reported  from  the  Westmoreland 
County  district.  — WCO  John  Shutuf- 
ski,  Pottsville. 
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Odd  One 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY-WCO 
Jim  Brown  and  I were  traveling 
through  my  district  one  morning  when 
we  saw  a flock  of  40  black  and  turkey 
vultures,  one  of  which  was  pure 
white.  — WCO  J.  R.  Binder,  Shippens- 
burg. 


Beats  Cable 

INDIANA  COUNTY-  We  had  great 
success  attracting  hummingbirds  to 
our  feeders  last  summer.  One  of  the 
most  surprising  side  benefits  was  that 
on  many  evenings  my  family  opted  to 
watch  the  delicate  little  buzzbombs  vie 
for  the  rights  to  the  feeders,  rather  than 
spend  the  night  glued  to  the  tube.  — 
WCO  Mel  Schake,  Indiana. 


Close  Shave 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY- A gentle- 
man visiting  our  display  at  the  county 
fair  told  us  he  was  cutting  hay  when  he 
noticed  a large  amount  of  skunk  fur  left 
in  the  track  of  his  mowing  machine.  No 
skunk  was  found,  though,  so  he  figured 
it  must  have  hunkered  down  low 
enough  to  escape  being  killed,  but  not 
low  enough  to  avoid  a good  haircut.  He 
thinks  that  lucky  skunk  might  be  out 
right  now,  trying  to  get  a job  with  a 
punk  rock  group.  — WCO  D.  K.  Gar- 
ner, Punxsutawney. 


High  Hopes 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY—  WCO  Rich 
Weaver  and  I had  already  picked  up 
three  roadkilled  deer  when  we  came 
upon  what  we  thought  was  number 
four.  It  turned  out  to  be  only  a piece  of 
brown  carpet,  but  we  weren’t  the  only 
ones  fooled.  As  we  approached  we  no- 
ticed a crow  just  leaving  the  carpet 
with  what  appeared  to  be  a disap- 
pointed look  on  its  face. —WCO 
Lawrence  A.  Olsavsky,  Colver. 


Had  a Great  Time 

JUNIATA  COUNTY-  Thirteen  kids, 
12  through  15  years  of  age,  were  treated 
to  a three-day  conservation  camp, 
compliments  of  the  county  federation 
of  sportsmen’s  clubs.  When  I asked 
them  what  they  enjoyed  most  I heard: 
the  survival  course;  the  trapping  dem- 
onstration; processing  the  black  bear; 
electro-shocking  fish;  the  field  trip  to 
the  Penn  State  deer  pens;  shooting 
bows  and  arrows,  22s,  muzzleloaders, 
and  shotguns;  and,  most  of  all,  using 
the  water-filled  back  tanks  for  activi- 
ties not  even  remotely  related  to  put- 
ting out  forest  fires.  — WCO  D.  I. 
Clark,  Honey  Grove. 


Incognito 

LANCASTER  COUNTY-  When 
Deputy  Louis  Gable  responded  to  a 
complaint  that  didn’t  concern  a Game 
Law  violation  he  wore  civilian  clothes. 
While  he  and  the  complainant  were 
talking  a wild  turkey  walked  out  of  the 
woods.  Soon  after,  a neighbor  walked 
up  and  stated  that  he  had  been  seeing 
the  turkey  regularly,  and  that  he  had 
even  suggested  to  a friend  that  he  shoot 
it  as  nobody  would  be  the  wiser.  At 
that,  Louis  brought  out  a magnetic 
PGC  door  decal  and  introduced  him- 
self as  a deputy  wildlife  conservation 
officer.  The  wise  guy  stuttered,  stam- 
mered and  walked  off  muttering  to 
himself.  — WCO  John  Shutter,  Lancas- 
ter. 
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Beaver  Regulations  Relaxed 

By  Ted  Godshall 

PGC  Information  Officer 


REGULATIONS  governing  beaver 
trapping  activities  have  been  re- 
laxed through  enactment  of  the  new 
Game  and  Wildlife  Code.  The  most 
notable  change  is  that  there  no  longer 
is  a limit  on  the  number  of  traps  a fur- 
taker  may  set.  Trappers  are  reminded, 
however,  that  it  is  still  unlawful  to  use 
leghold  traps  having  a jaw  spread  ex- 
ceeding 6V2  inches,  or  body-gripping 
traps  exceeding  10  inches.  If  body-grip- 
ping traps  are  set  for  beavers,  they  must 
be  set  under  water. 

It  is  still  unlawful  to  place,  check, 
reset  or  tend  a trap  within  15  feet  of  a 
beaver  dam  or  house;  such  measure- 
ment to  be  made  from  directly  above 
the  trap,  across  the  water,  ice  or  land, 
to  the  nearest  point  of  either  structure. 

The  previous  regulation  prohibiting 
placing  or  making  use  of  any  materials 
or  products  except  raw  native  wood  or 
stone  to  direct  the  travel  of  beaver  con- 
tinues. Man-made  materials  may  be 
used  only  for  trap  support  purposes. 

As  has  been  the  case  for  years, 
beavers  must  be  tagged  within  10  days 
after  the  close  of  the  season.  Beavers  or 
their  pelts  may  not  be  sold  or  removed 
from  the  state  unless  tagged.  Pelts 
should  be  tagged  by  the  wildlife  con- 


Leonard Lee  Rue  III 


THE  BEAVER  has  always  held  a special 
place  in  the  world  of  trappers,  perhaps  due 
to  its  importance  in  our  country’s  early 
days. 


servation  officer  in  the  county  where 
taken,  if  possible. 

Other  general  trapping  regulations 
listed  on  pages  26  and  27  of  the 
1987-88  Digest  of  Hunting  and  Trap- 
ping Regulations  apply  to  beaver  trap- 
ping. 


Wildlife  Arts  Festival 

The  third  annual  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Arts  Festival  will  be  held  Decem- 
ber 12-13,  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  at  the  York  Fairgrounds.  The  festival  brings 
together  amateur  and  professional  wood  carvers,  painters,  artists,  and 
photographers  who  may  enter  the  many  competitions  for  ribbons  and  cash 
prizes  or  who  may  simply  exhibit  their  work.  Over  $5000  in  prize  money  is 
offered.  The  festival  also  includes  the  North  American  Songbird  Carving 
Championship.  For  more  information,  write:  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Arts 
Festival,  P.O.  Box  179,  Felton,  PA  17322. 
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Over  1900  Acres  Acquired 


AT  ITS  OCTOBER  meeting  in 
.Harrisburg,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  in  addition  to  ex- 
tending the  fall  turkey  season  in  two 
areas  as  reported  in  our  November  is- 
sue, approved  the  following  actions: 

— Approved  acquisitions  of  1963 
acres  to  be  added  to  the  State  Game 
Lands  system  in  Butler,  Erie,  McKean, 
Blair,  Lycoming,  Dauphin,  Cumber- 
land, Crawford  and  Chester  Counties. 
Monies  for  the  purchases,  totaling 
$565,645,  will  come  from  the  Game 
Fund. 

— Removed  protection  from  wildlife 
(except  migratory  birds,  big  game,  and 
threatened  or  endangered  species) 
when  it  is  obvious  that  an  animal  is  sick 
or  diseased  and  poses  a threat  to  hu- 
man safety,  farm  animals  or  pets.  The 
wildlife  may  be  taken  only  by  or  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  property  where  the  threat 


exists,  and  in  a safe,  expeditious  and 
lawful  manner.  Such  wildlife  shall  be 
buried  on  the  site  where  taken,  de- 
stroyed by  incineration  or  other  proper 
disposal,  or  submitted  for  laboratory 
analysis.  Such  wildlife  or  parts  thereof 
may  not  be  retained  alive,  sold  or  given 
away. 

— Defined  “beekeeper’s  agent”  as 
used  in  the  new  Game  and  Wildlife 
Code,  clarifying  responsibilities  of  all 
involved  in  bear  damage  claims. 

— Defined  “waterway  or  water- 
course” and  “marsh,  pond  or  dam”  as 
used  in  the  new  Code,  using  terminol- 
ogy from  Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural 
History’s  Species  of  Special  Concern  in 
Pennsylvania. 

— Adopted  rules  governing  release 
and  retrapping  of  quail  for  dog  train- 
ing purposes. 

— Adopted  regulations  controlling 
traffic  in  falcons. 


JACK  SCHAAF  accepts  print  of  Ned  Smith’s 
“Dutch  Country  Bluebirds”  from  PGC  Exec- 
utive Director  Peter  S.  Duncan.  Print  was 
given  in  appreciation  of  work  and  contribu- 
tions Mercer  County  Sportsmen’s  Federa- 
tion gave  toward  Brucker  great  blue  heron 
sanctuary  near  Greenville. 
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Earl  Chronister  Sets 
1000- Yard  Record 

FOR  OVER  two  decades  the  coun- 
try’s best  long  range  riflemen  have 
been  competing  at  the  Original  1000- 
Yard  Benchrest  Club  near  Williams- 
port. Their  basic  objective  is  simple  — 
to  put  10  bullets  into  the  smallest 
possible  group  at  that  distance.  Many 
excellent  groups  have  been  fired  over 
the  years,  but  the  smallest  ever,  a new 
world’s  record,  was  made  on  July  12 
when  Earl  Chronister  of  York  put  10 
shots  into  4.37  inches  at  that  distance. 
(Earl’s  first  9 shots  went  into  3.12 
inches,  so  he  jokingly  refers  to  his  last 
shot  as  a flyer.)  Earl’s  rifle  is  cham- 
bered for  the  wildcat  30-378  cartridge. 
It  is  built  on  a Wolfe  action  with  a Hart 
stainless  steel  barrel  and  24x  Unertl 
scope. 


Earl  Chronister 


GAMEcooking  Tips 

Venison  Steak  Normande 

Venison  is  not  marbled  with  fat  and 
cooks  completely  differently.  A one- 
inch  beefsteak  would  need  several 
more  minutes  cooking  time  than  rec- 
ommended here.  I have  learned  to  test 
for  doneness  by  “feeling.”  After  turning 
the  steaks,  begin  to  push  on  the  sur- 
face every  few  seconds.  You  will  be 
able  to  feel  the  flesh  firming  up  as  it 
cooks.  With  just  a little  practice,  it  is 
possible  to  catch  your  venison  at  just 
the  exact  amount  of  doneness  pre- 
ferred. 

2 venison  round  steaks  sliced 
V4  to  V2  inch  thick 
Dijon  style  mustard 
6 tablespoons  pure  butter 
2 cups  sliced  fresh  mushrooms 
V2  cup  juilliened  green  onions 
2 cloves  garlic,  crushed 
2 teaspoons  steak  sauce 
V2  cup  mushroom  broth 
1/2  cup  cognac 


Coat  both  sides  of  steaks  with  mus- 
tard and  allow  to  stand  at  room  tem- 
perature one  hour.  Melt  3 tablespoons 
of  the  butter  and  saute  the  sliced 
mushrooms,  stirring  frequently. 

Remove  mushrooms,  set  aside. 
Measure  mushrooms-butter  broth  left 
in  pan.  If  more  than  V2  cup,  reduce  by 
boiling  for  several  minutes.  Cook  on- 
ions and  garlic  in  remaining  butter.  Add 
steak  sauce,  mushrooms  and  broth. 
Bring  liquid  to  a boil,  reduce  heat  and 
add  steaks,  one  at  a time.  Cook  each 
steak  3 minutes  per  side  in  the  simmer- 
ing liquid.  Place  steaks  under  the 
broiler  and  broil  one  minute  per  side  or 
until  surface  is  seared  and  beginning 
to  brown.  Remove  steaks  to  heated 
platter  and  pour  pan  juices  over.  Driz- 
zle cognac  over  all  and  ignite.  Serve 
immediately.  Serves  4-6. 

— from  Wild  Game  Cookery 
by  Carol  Vance  Wary 
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yowg  artists  page 


White-Tailed  Buck 
Chad  Vargo 
Belle  Vernon,  Pa. 
Rostraver  Junior  High  School 
Grade  9 


Bull  Elk 
Lance  Hartzel 
Mifflinburg,  Pa. 
Mifflinburg  Area  High  School 
Grade  10 
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(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


Handloader’s  Digest,  11th  ed.,  edited  by  Ken  Warner,  DBI  Books,  4092  Commercial 
Ave.,  Northbrook,  IL  60062,  softbound,  352  pp.,  $15.95.  In  addition  to  a large  excellent 
catalog  section  on  most  everything  related  to  handloading,  30-some  full-length  articles 
are  featured  here.  Included  are  a detailed  comparison  of  the  270  vs.  the  30-06  by  Ed 
Matunas,  with  the  ol’  ’06  coming  out  the  big  winner;  Ed  Yard’s  system  for  measuring 
chamber  pressures  with  copper  crusher  cylinders  without  drilling  a hole  in  the  barrel; 
up-to-date  info  on  progressive  and  non-progressive  loading  tools  by  Clay  Harvey  and 
Dean  A.  Grennell;  Konrad  F.  Schreier’s  “8mm  Mauser:  Daddy  of  Them  All,”  and  other 
detailed  pieces  by  Sam  Fadala,  Col.  Jim  Crossman,  Don  Zutz,  and  other  experts  in  the 
field.  Lots  of  good  stuff— entertaining  as  well  as  informative  and  controversial. 

Gun  Digest  Treasury,  6th  ed.,  edited  by  Ken  Warner,  DBI  Books,  4092  Commercial 
Ave.,  Northbrook,  IL  60062,  softbound,  320  pp.,  $14.95.  The  subtitle,  “The  Best  from 
40  Years  of  Gun  Digest,”  tells  a lot  about  this  big  volume  — and  gives  readers  a chance 
to  catch  up  on  stuff  they  might  have  missed.  Consider  such  articles  as  Jack  O’Connor’s 
“The  Ones  That  Shoot  Back,”  Elmer  Keith’s  “Sixguns,”  Warren  Page’s  “The  Search  for 
Accuracy,”  John  T.  Amber’s  “My  Triumphs  in  Gun  Collecting,”  Robert  Held’s  “Kentucky 
Rifle:  Fact  and  Fiction,”  Col.  Townsend  Whelen’s  “Rifles  for  the  Wilderness  Lover,”  and 
Col.  Charles  Askins’  “Game  Field  Goofs,”  and  you  get  the  idea.  Other  contributors 
include  Jeff  Cooper,  Bob  Bell,  Lucian  Cary,  Francis  E.  Sell,  Peter  Barrett,  Nash  Buck- 
ingham, Stuart  Otteson  and  E.  B.  Mann.  Furthermore,  there  are  complete  author/ 
subject  indexes  of  Gun  Digest,  Handloader’s  Digest,  Guns  Illustrated,  and  Gun  Digest 
Hunting  Annual.  Useful  and  interesting  to  anyone  who  likes  guns  and  shooting. 

The  Handloader’s  Manual  of  Cartridge  Conversions,  by  John  J.  Donnelly,  Stoeger 
Publishing  Co.,  55  Ruta  Court,  South  Hackensack,  NJ  07606,  softbound,  large  format, 
1055  pp.,  $24.95.  Describes  over  900  cartridges  — American,  English,  metric  — in  de- 
tail; gives  all  pertinent  dimensions,  case  capacities,  one  basic  handload,  etc.  Most 
important,  tells  how  to  form  or  create  each  one  from  pre-existing  brass,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  keep  old  or  rare  firearms  shooting.  Covers  many  wildcats  as  well  as 
commercial  cartridges.  Full  index  and  complete  cross-reference  for  hundreds  of  car- 
tridges. An  outstanding  reference  work  for  anyone  interested  in  guns  and  shooting. 

Raystown  Fishing  and  Hunting  Guide,  by  Wes  Bower,  Raystown  Country  HCTPA, 
Inc.,  508  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon,  PA  16652,  64  pp.,  softbound,  $4.95,  delivered.  Nestled 
in  the  mountains  of  Huntingdon  County  is  an  outdoor  paradise  known  as  Raystown 
Country.  An  8300-acre  lake  built  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  31 ,000  acres 
of  surrounding  public  forests  offer  recreational  opportunities  for  all  types  of  outdoors- 
men.  In  this  guide,  written  by  PGC  Southcentral  Region  Information  and  Education 
Supervisor  and  longtime  authority  on  the  Raystown  complex,  is  everything  hunters  and 
fishermen  need  to  know  about  this  outstanding  facility.  Whether  it’s  for  stripers  in  the 
spring  or  deer  in  the  fall,  where  to  go  and  how  to  do  it  are  covered  here.  Raystown  is 
popular,  but  there’s  room  for  everybody.  If  you’d  like  to  join  in  the  action,  this  guide  will 
get  you  started  off  right. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

One  cannot  miss  fast  enough  to  catch  up. 

— Ross  Seyfried 

Champion  Combat  Handgunner 
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IT  COMES  as  no  surprise  to  most 
hunters  that,  like  rabbits  and 
grouse,  white-tailed  deer  are  creatures 
of  the  edge.  What  might  surprise  them 
is  that  all  along  they  have  misunder- 
stood the  idea;  they  never  knew  the 
true  meaning  of  edge,  as  it  applies  to 
deer. 

Saying  a deer  is  an  “edge  animal” 
doesn't  mean  that  it  will  be  found  only 
at  forest  borders.  Compared  to  wildlife 
that  inhabits  open  grassland  or  vast  ex- 
panses of  unbroken  timber,  it  is  true 
that  deer  prefer  the  boundary  area  and 
the  habitat  variety  it  contains.  That’s 
straight  biological  stuff  that  can  be 
found  in  any  book. 

Another  Definition 

But,  to  a hunter,  the  way  in  which  a 
deer  associates  with  edge  has  another 
definition  completely.  It’s  not  so  much 
the  places  of  knife-blade  distinction  be- 
tween forest  wilderness  and  open 
ground  that  matter  most  as  deer 
haunts,  but  the  less  obvious  edges  that 
exist  within  the  woods  edge.  These  are 
soft  borderlines,  not  as  readily  recog- 
nizable as  drastic  terrain  changes,  but 
oh  how  helpful  to  the  hunter  who 
learns  to  see  and  use  them. 

The  edge  within  the  edge.  When  I 
finally  noticed  it,  I figured  why  my 
deer  stand  had  been  10  yards  off  all 
archery  season.  Now  30  feet  isn’t  much 
to  a rifle  hunter,  but  to  a bowhunter, 
it’s  the  difference  between  an  arrow 
nocked  and  an  arrow  loosed. 

The  spot  I'd  picked  had  it  all  — an 
oak  woods  on  one  side,  littered  with 
acorns,  and  an  abandoned  but  heavily 
producing  apple  orchard  on  the  other. 
I ran  my  treestand  up  just  inside  the 
woods  edge,  hoping  to  split  the  best  of 
both  worlds.  I could  shoot  to  the  first 
apple  tree  as  well  as  to  the  nut  trees. 

I saw  deer  from  the  stand,  all  right, 
but  nothing  to  shoot.  Most,  I began  to 
notice,  were  traveling  parallel  to  the 
woods  edge  past  me,  but  about  40 
yards  in,  too  far  for  me  to  try  an  arrow. 


There  seemed  to  be  a regular  run  there, 
but  why?  Why  didn’t  the  deer  skirt 
closer  to  the  opening,  say,  under  my 
stand,  as  I’d  planned? 

Then  one  morning,  when  the  light 
was  right,  the  answer  was  obvious.  The 
deer  were  walking  along  an  interior 
edge,  a more  subtle  one,  but  still  per- 
fectly discernible.  I had  set  my  stand 
among  trees  that  had  been  thinned  at 
one  time,  perhaps  just  up  to  a fenceline 
that  was  no  longer  there.  I was  in 
sparser  woods,  while  the  deer  were 
traveling  an  inner  border  where  the 
trees  and  brush  cover  were  thicker.  The 
difference  wasn’t  blatant,  but  notice- 
able if  you  were  a wary  whitetail,  or  a 
hunter  trying  to  decide  what  she  had 
done  wrong. 

After  that  day’s  revelation,  I began 
to  notice  that  many  of  the  places  I saw 
repeated  deer  movement  were  tran- 
sition zones  of  sorts.  Edges  within 
edges  exist,  I found,  wherever  habitat 
types  vary,  and  they  make  natural  deer 
runways.  This  might  be  where  a hard- 
wood tract  is  broken  by  a stand  of  ever- 
greens, anything  from  the  long  edge  of 
a commercial  pine  planting  to  a ragged 
row  of  hemlocks  running  along  a ra- 
vine, or  vice  versa,  hardwoods  break- 
ing up  the  solidity  of  evergreens. 

Hunters  should  also  watch  the  edges 
where  mature  trees  end  and  sapling 
thickets  begin,  where  the  saplings  turn 
to  brush  and  the  brush  to  weedfield. 
Even  in  a field,  deer  will  travel  along 
lines  of  high  growth  rather  than  make 


Another 
View . . . 

by  Linda  Steiner 
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their  way  across  closely  cut  sections. 

I credit  my  finally  tagging  a deer  last 
year,  in  antlerless  season,  with  having 
learned  my  lesson  about  edges.  After  a 
fruitless  first  hour,  not  happy  with  the 
spot  I’d  found  myself  at  daylight,  I 
dropped  off  the  hillside  and  into  the 
hollow.  This  looked  better.  From  my 
stand  against  a big  oak,  I could  watch 
below  me  to  the  edge  of  dense  hemlock 
in  the  creek  bottom,  while  ahead  was 
another  hemlock  swatch  that  con- 
nected to  the  grapevine  tangles  and 
briar  patches  on  top. 

The  morning’s  new  snow  was 
already  pockmarked  by  numerous 
tracks  that  passed  along  these  ever- 
green edges,  a regular  whitetail  high- 
way, or  so  I hoped.  I wasn’t  there  very 
long  before  a deer  flitted  through  the 
darkness  just  inside  the  hemlocks  be- 
low and  cut  into  the  open  to  move 
along  the  border  that  led  uphill.  That 
time,  at  least,  I was  in  the  right  spot  for 
the  shot. 

Prime  Location 

I’ve  also  found  trails  deer  have  worn 
around  obstacles,  on  the  perimeters  of 
swamps,  the  borders  of  logging  cuts, 
past  rock  walls  and  fencelines.  At  other 
times,  edges  seemed  merely  to  direct 
incidental  travel,  such  as  happens  in 
hunting  season  when  the  deer  are 
pushed.  Clumps  of  laurel  bushes  that 
lead  across  open  woods  or  a dip  or 
draw  in  the  landscape  can  provide 
cover,  even  if  slight,  for  a deer’s  pas- 
sage. Conversely,  an  unobstructed  for- 
est path  or  abandoned  byway  allows 
the  animals  quicker  flight  than  plow- 
ing through  thickets  alongside.  Any 
place  the  topography  suddenly  steep- 
ens or  flattens  is  always  a prime  loca- 
tion for  deer  runways. 

Bucks  in  autumn  display  extra  con- 
cern about  territory  and,  reminiscent 
of  the  dog  or  fox,  often  place  their  scent 
“posts”  along  edges.  These  travel  lines 
will  be  marked,  to  our  sight,  with  rubs 
and  scrapes.  By  recognizing  the  nat- 
ural border  areas  in  his  hunting  ter- 


THIS wintertime  buck  has  picked  his  route 
carefully  — between  the  worlds  of  brush  and 
evergreen. 


rain,  a hunter  may  be  able  to  predict 
where  the  buck  lanes  will  be  before  he 
ever  sees  a skinned  tree  or  a circle  of 
freshly  pawed  earth. 

One  buck  whose  scrapes  I located 
last  year  made  a series  of  the  marks  all 
up  and  down  a creek  bottom.  Each 
scrape  was  just  off  the  stream  bank, 
where  the  soil  was  loose  and  damp  and 
sure  to  retain  scent.  I saw  him  at  sev- 
eral sites  as  well  as  moving  through 
the  hollow  between  them.  But  I never 
seemed  to  be  at  the  right  place  with  my 
bow.  We  played  cat  and  mouse  all 
season. 

At  least  I was  happy  I had  discovered 
the  buck’s  patte'rn  and  learned  how  he 
was  using  the  creek  as  an  edge  along 
which  to  place  his  scrapes.  This  knowl- 
edge may  not  have  put  his  antlers  on 
the  wall  last  fall,  but  it  will  give  me  an 
edge  of  another  kind  next  season. 
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Getting  Started 


Textbooks 


I CAN  THINK  of  no  question  more  excit- 
ing and,  simultaneously,  more  frustrat- 
ing than  that  asked  by  a teacher  given  the 
assignment  to  design  a new  course  in 
conservation  education.  “Where  do  I be- 
gin?” they  might  ask.  “What  should  I in- 
clude? What  activities  work  well?  Is  there 
an  appropriate  textbook  we  can  buy?” 
The  realization  that  another  school  dis- 
trict has  seen  the  practical  educational 
value  of  such  a course  is  exciting  because 
it  is  not  the  usual  case.  Several  years  ago, 
I joined  a meeting  in  my  own  school  dis- 
trict where  a high  school  principal  imme- 
diately fired  this  question  at  me:  “Well, 
what  kind  of  science  course  do  you  think 
we  need  to  satisfy  this  Chapter  5 thing  — 
and  don’t  say  environmental  science  be- 
cause I don’t  want  to  hear  about  it.”  He 
thought  kids  needed  another  watered- 
down  physical  science  course  so  they 
could  review  all  the  intricacies  of  simple 
machines,  magnets  and  atomic  structure 
they  had  already  covered  in  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth  and  eighth  grades.  Imaginative 
stuff. 

So  the  opportunity  to  bring  young  peo- 
ple face  to  face  with  real-world  problems 
is  exciting,  but  the  inability  to  help  as 
much  as  one  would  like  is  also  frustrating. 
Usually  the  teacher  who  asks  for  help 
waits  until  the  end  of  a workshop,  has  ten 
minutes  to  spare,  and  lives  at  least  a hun- 
dred miles  away.  There’s  so  much  to  dis- 
cuss but  so  little  time. 

So  what  is  good  advice  for  these  course 
writers?  Are  there  a few  information 
sources  that  make  getting  started  a bit 
easier?  I think  there  are. 


I’ve  seen  at  least  three  environmental 
science  textbooks  that  work  well  at  the 
high  school  level,  and  they  are  listed  be- 
low. Reading  levels  are  a bit  difficult  be- 
cause the  books  were  written  for  introduc- 
tory courses  on  the  college  level.  Each 
text  can  be  used  as  a basic  reference,  a 
source  of  student  readings  and  as  a guide 
for  course  content  — especially  valuable  to 
the  first-time  teacher. 

Environmental  Science,  third  edition, 
J.  Turk  and  A.  Turk,  1984,  W.B.  Saunders 
Co.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Introduction  to  Environmental  Issues, 
S.  Luoma,  1984,  Macmillan  Publishing 
Co.,  866  Third  Avenue,  New  York  City 
10022. 

Introduction  to  Environmental  Science, 
J.  Moran,  M.  Morgan  and  J.  Wiersma, 
1980,  W.H.  Freeman  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Each  text  includes  summary  questions 
and  suggested  readings  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter.  However,  only  Turk  and  Turk 
include  hands-on  activities  that  further 
the  student’s  understanding  of  discussed 
topics.  Schools  can  request  review  cop- 
ies, with  current  price  information,  and 
choose  a text  that  fits  their  particular 
need. 

Another  text  series  widely  used  by  both 
junior  and  senior  high  school  classes  is 
the  Contour  Series  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ.  Most  titles  in  this 
series  focus  on  ecology  of  various  natural 
areas  and  may  not  be  appropriate  for  a 
more  general  course.  One  title,  however,  A 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  Environmental  Pollu- 
tion, does  an  outstanding  job  of  briefly 
reviewing  the  causes  and  effects  of  water 
and  air  pollution  issues.  The  text  includes 
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numerous  activities  making  it  a text  and 
laboratory  manual  in  one  small,  inexpen- 
sive package. 

Activities 

Good  activities  breathe  life  into  any 
course.  Students  need  an  active  physical 
role  in  learning  about  the  environment. 
Fortunately,  there  are  many  sources  of 
such  activities  and  it’s  possible  to  rapidly 
amass  a rich  library  of  activity  ideas.  The 
following  constitutes  a basic  starter  set 
that  will  continue  to  serve  for  years  to 
come. 

Tips  and  Tricks  in  Outdoor  Education, 
fourth  edition,  M.  Swan,  1987,  The  Inter- 
state Printers  and  Publisher,  Inc.,  PO.  Box 
50,  Danville,  III.  61834-0050.  I’m  surprised 
how  many  times  I turn  to  this  book  for 
lesson  ideas.  Each  is  practical  and  ready 
to  go.  The  fourth  edition  also  includes  a 
new  unit  on  organizing  resident  outdoor 
camp  programs  lasting  from  one  night  to  a 
week  or  more. 

Naturescope,  a periodical  published  by 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  1412 
16th  St.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20036- 
2266.  This  is  the  most  exciting  new  publi- 
cation for  natural  science  teachers  in  re- 
cent years.  Each  issue  focuses  on  a 
specific  topic— trees,  mammals,  wet- 
lands, birds  and  much  more.  You’ll  want 
them  all. 

Project  Wild,  sponsored  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  the  Game  Commission.  Contact 
Carl  Graybill,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harris- 
burg, Pa.  17110-9797.  This  collection  of 
nearly  a hundred  wildlife-oriented  activi- 
ties has  been  enthusiastically  received  by 
teachers  across  the  state. 

Project  Learning  Tree,  coordinated  in 
our  state  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
Contact  Patti  Vathis,  PDE,  333  Market  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17126.  PLT  activities  ex- 
plore the  forest  ecosystem  with  emphasis 
on  forest  products  and  the  need  for  sound 
management. 

A Last  Word 

Writing  a new  course  is  not  an  easy 
task.  Lecture  material  and  student  activi- 
ties need  to  be  blended  into  a sequence 


that  will  interest  students,  inform  them  of 
critical  issues,  and  accurately  represent 
the  discipline  under  study.  It’s  also  true 
that  once  the  course  begins,  students  will 
be  in  class  on  time  expecting  to  start  work 
whether  or  not  the  books  have  arrived  or 
the  equipment  you  need  that  day  is  in 
stock.  The  teacher  must  be  ready. 

Good  courses  rarely  come  together  in 
their  first  year  as  the  instructor  tries  many 
new  ideas.  Some  of  these  work,  others  do 
not  and  are  remodeled  or  scrapped  only 
to  be  replaced  with  a new  approach.  This 
process  often  continues  for  several  years. 
In  fact,  many  good  teachers  are  con- 
stantly alert  to  innovative  activities  that 
will  make  their  courses  more  stimulating 
or  will  help  students  learn  the  material 
more  easily.  Improvements  are  exciting  al- 
ternatives to  the  boredom  of  teaching  the 
same  material  in  the  same  way  each  year. 
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DECEMBER  and  deer  season.  The  two 
go  together  like  bacon  and  eggs. 
This  is  the  season  most  hunters  have 
been  waiting  for  all  year.  It’s  also  the  sea- 
son that  game  protectors  and  deputies 
have  been  waiting  for  all  year.  Waiting  for 
it  to  be  over.  Investigations  get  muddled 
and  there  is  so  much  going  on  that  you 
just  have  to  take  each  day  as  it  comes.  We 
have  help  from  other  law  enforcement 
agencies,  the  borough  police  and  State 
Police  in  particular,  but  things  still  happen 
so  fast  that  it’s  next  to  impossible  to  keep 
on  top  of  it  all. 

We  have  thousands  of  hunters  at  this 
time  of  the  year  in  Fulton  County  alone, 
and  when  you  think  of  it  that  way,  it’s  sur- 
prising we  don’t  have  more  problems  than 
we  do.  The  average  hunter  does  things 
according  to  Hoyle.  He  doesn’t  hunt  in 
safety  zones,  he  doesn’t  shoot  his  neigh- 
bor’s goat,  and  if  he  gets  a deer,  he  tags  it 
and  takes  it  home.  He  goes  to  the  woods 
to  hunt,  because  he  wants  to  hunt,  not  just 
to  shoot  a deer.  Unfortunately,  we  seldom 
see  this  guy.  We’re  so  busy  running 
around,  stomping  out  fires,  that  we  can’t 
get  into  the  woods  and  associate  with 
him.  Scarcely  10  percent  of  the  hunters 
cause  us  any  problems,  but  10  percent  of 
thousands  is  still  hundreds. 

PHONE  CALL  OF  THE  MONTH 

This  call  comes  in  the  Sunday  before 
antlerless  season. 

ME:  Hello,  Game  Commission. 
CALLER:  I’m  from  Adams  County,  and 
when  I got  to  camp  I realized  I had  forgot- 
ten my  doe  license.  Can  you  give  me  a 
piece  of  paper  so  I can  hunt  anyway? 

ME:  I would  have  to  have  your  doe 
license  number.  Can  you  call  home  and 
get  it? 

CALLER:  We  don’t  have  a phone  at 
home. 

ME:  How  about  calling  a neighbor  and 
have  them  get  it? 

CALLER:  I live  back  in  the  woods  and 
don’t  have  any  neighbors. 

ME:  Sorry,  I can’t  help  you.  I would  have 
to  have  the  antlerless  license  number. 

CALLER:  My  gosh,  don’t  you  guys  trust 
anybody? 

December  1 — All  twelve  of  my  deputies 
and  I are  out  and  working  today.  Usually, 
the  first  morning  isn’t  all  that  bad,  be- 
cause everyone  is  in  the  woods  hunting. 
The  problems  arise  from  the  fact  that 
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some  guys  can’t  take  it  for  very  long  and 
soon  end  up  hunting  from  the  truck  or 
cheating  in  some  other  way.  Most  of  the 
violations  today  are  untagged  deer.  A 
hunter  takes  the  whole  first  week  off  work, 
and  at  7:15  in  the  morning,  he  kills  a buck. 
He  doesn’t  want  to  quit  hunting  after  fif- 
teen minutes,  so  he  tries  to  get  the  buck 
out  without  tagging  it.  Some  succeed, 
some  don’t. 

About  2 p.m.  I get  a call  from  Deputy 
Dave  Layton  and  Waterways  Conserva- 
tion Officers  Bryce  and  Connard  Carnell. 
They  had  checked  some  hunters  at  a farm 
and  found  several  unlicensed  nonresi- 
dents and  untagged  deer.  When  I get 
there,  we  do  some  more  looking  and  come 
up  with  parts  of  three  antlerless  deer  in  a 
bag  next  to  a shed.  Nobody  there  admits 
knowing  anything  about  the  antlerless 
deer  parts.  We  seize  the  evidence,  get  the 
information  on  the  people  there,  and  in- 
form them  we  will  be  filing  citations.  We 
finish  up  about  11  p.m. 

December  2— The  second  day  of  the 
season  is  when  we  often  find  the  guys  we 
didn’t  catch  with  untagged  deer  yesterday. 
Usually  their  crumpled  tags  will  be  stuck 
back  in  the  license  holder.  Some  of  the 
excuses  for  this  are  real  classics.  “My  son 
was  playing  with  my  license  yesterday 
and  must  have  torn  it  off,”  comes  the  ex- 
cuse. “Who  filled  it  out  and  then  erased 
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it?”  we  ask.  “He  was  playing  with  a pencil, 
too,”  comes  the  reply.  When  we  ask  how 
old  the  boy  is,  the  reply  is  3.  Not  bad.  He’s 
the  first  3-year-old  I ever  heard  of  who 
could  spell  Brush  Creek  Township  cor- 
rectly. 

We  also  catch  a good  many  Maryland- 
ers hunting  without  nonresident  licenses. 
When  the  cost  of  a nonresident  license  is 
$80.50  and  the  fine  for  hunting  without 
one  is  $100,  a lot  of  nonresidents  figure 
what  the  heck,  they’ll  risk  it.  Just  about 
everyone  that  we  arrest  has  a $100  bill 
stashed  behind  his  driver’s  license  in  his 
wallet  and  he  settles  on  a field  acknowl- 
edgment of  guilt. 

We  do  catch  one  individual  from  West 
Virginia  hunting  without  a nonresident 
license  and  attempting  to  take  a second 
deer.  He  also  settles  in  the  field  and  his 
fines  are  considerably  more  than  $100. 

December  3 — We’re  out  early  this  morn- 
ing. We  check  a good  many  hunters  and 
inspect  a few  camps,  but  find  few  viola- 
tions. Usually,  the  “first  dayer”  is  done 
hunting  by  now  and  these  are  the  camps 
of  honest-to-Pete  deer  hunters.  The  deer 
kill  has  been  pretty  good  so  far.  We  do 
settle  some  minor  violations  and  one  case 
where  Deputy  Bill  Printz  catches  a guy 
hunting  from  his  car.  These  guys  always 
insist  they  are  not  hunting,  they’re  just 
carrying  that  loaded  30-06  for  protection. 

That  night,  Deputy  Berley  Souders  and 
I spend  some  time  in  Wells  Township.  We 
are  out  until  about  midnight,  but  see  little 
activity.  Most  of  the  spotlighters  are  doing 
it  by  the  book  and  almost  expect  to  be 
checked.  Hunters  who  are  looking  tonight 
plan  on  hunting  tomorrow,  so  things  shut 
down  about  10  p.m. 

December  5 — I’m  at  the  State  Police 
barracks  tonight  settling  fines  from  the 
previous  couple  of  days,  and  one  guy 
comes  in  to  pay  a $50  fine  for  hunting  from 
a motor  vehicle.  He  has  $44  in  bills  and  a 
can  of  pennies.  I tell  him  I am  not  inter- 
ested in  the  pennies.  He  insists  they  are 
legal  tender  and  that  I must  accept  them.  I 
tell  him  that  I don’t  know  how  many  pen- 
nies are  in  the  can  and  that  he  will  have  to 
count  them  out  and  package  them  in  rolls 
of  50.  He  grumbles  something  and  then 
pulls  out  another  $6  in  bills.  We  thank  him 
for  his  consideration. 

December  6 — It’s  the  first  Saturday  of 
the  season  and  hunters  are  out  in  force 
again.  Today  is  known  as  the  “second  first 


day.”  The  deer  kill  on  this  day  is  usually 
almost  as  heavy  as  it  was  on  the  opening 
day.  Tagging  violations  seem  to  slip  today, 
though,  as  if  the  hunters  who  connect  fig- 
ure they  had  better  tag  it  and  be  happy. 
We  get  an  awful  lot  of  hunting  from  motor 
vehicle  violations  today,  though.  This  vio- 
lation probably  does  more  to  hurt  the  im- 
age of  hunting  than  any  other.  The  night 
hunter  is  usually  a lot  less  obvious,  so 
fewer  people  know  about  those  violations. 
However,  when  a non-hunter  sees  a car 
load  of  men  in  orange  going  down  the 
road  with  rifle  barrels  sticking  out  the  win- 
dows, it  infuriates  them.  Letters  to  the  edi- 
tor and  to  their  representatives  often 
result.  Trying  to  explain  that  these  hunters 
are  a small  minority  of  the  whole  doesn’t 
help  much.  They  are  the  only  ones  the 
non-hunters  see. 

We  also  settle  a good  many  violations 
for  hunting  without  a nonresident  license. 
The  chances  of  getting  caught  at  this  are 
slim  enough  to  make  these  people  risk  the 
fine. 

We  do  some  night  patrol  later.  This  is 
usually  a good  night  for  violations,  but 
we  don’t  have  any  luck  tonight.  It  almost 
seems  as  if  people  have  had  enough  of 
deer  for  awhile. 

December  8 — Another  day  of  patrol. 
This  being  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week,  activity  is  light.  We  spend  some 
time  on  investigations  that  take  more  work 
than  the  run  of  the  mill  violations  of  the 
first  week.  I actually  get  back  into  the 
woods  and  check  some  real  deer  hunters. 
A lot  of  these  hunters  are  retired  and  are  a 
joy  to  talk  to.  They  don’t  seem  to  be  in  any 
hurry  to  kill  a buck.  If  they  get  one  fine, 
and  if  not,  so  what?  They  hunt  for  the  pure 
joy  of  being  in  the  field. 

I check  one  old  gentleman  with  an 
8-point  buck,  pretty  nice  size.  He  had 
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seen  this  deer  on  the  first,  second,  and 
third  days,  but  every  time  he  saw  it,  it  was 
moving  too  fast  for  him  to  be  sure  of  his 
shot.  He  figured  he  would  come  back 
today  and  try  his  luck.  When  he  saw  the 
deer,  it  was  walking  and  he  bagged  it  with 
one  shot.  He  had  also  forgotten  his  pencil 
to  fill  out  his  tag.  No  problem  — he  just 
sharpened  a stick  and  filled  it  out  by  in- 
denting the  tag.  Even  though  there  wasn’t 
any  writing  on  the  tag,  you  could  read 
every  line.  Just  wait  until  the  next  guy  tells 
me  he  forgot  his  pencil. 

December  9 — I spend  today  in  the  office 
catching  up  on  law  enforcement  reports 
that  are  already  two  days  late. 

December  12  — I spend  another  day  on 
what  is  known  as  “general  patrol,”  without 
any  luck.  Hunting  pressure  is  light  on  this 
last  Friday  of  the  buck  season.  We  set  up 
for  some  night  work,  but  again  have  no 
luck.  Enough  antlerless  licenses  are  avail- 
able in  Fulton  County  that  anyone  who 
wants  one  can  get  it.  The  antlerless  sea- 
son will  open  on  Monday,  and  the  schools 
and  many  businesses  in  Fulton  County 
will  be  closed  so  hunters  can  be  out  there. 
We  wrap  it  up  about  1 a.m. 

December  73  — Last  day  of  the  season. 
The  hunters  seem  to  be  more  or  less  look- 
ing over  country  and  deer  populations  for 
Monday.  We  check  out  some  hunters  and 
inspect  a few  camps,  but  most  of  the 
hunters  in  camp  have  antlerless  licenses 
and  are  waiting  for  Monday.  Just  about 
everyone  we  talk  to  has  seen  plenty  of 
deer  and  expects  a heavy  kill  on  Monday. 
We  do  too. 

December  75  — Opening  day  of  the 
antlerless  season  and  pressure  is  heavy. 
Most  residents  who  wanted  a license  have 
one,  as  over  5000  were  available  in  a 
county  with  a population  of  12,000.  This 
being  an  agricultural  county,  a good  many 
locals  do  not  need  a doe  license.  We  run 
into  the  same  old  violations  that  we  were 
running  into  on  the  first  and  second  day  of 
the  antlered  season:  tagging  violations, 
hunting  from  a motor  vehicle,  etc.  Only 
now,  we  have  a new  violation.  Hunting 
without  an  antlerless  license.  This,  to  me, 
is  absurd.  When  we  ask  these  individuals 
why  they  just  didn’t  get  a license,  the  lame 
excuses  start  coming  out:  “I  forgot.”  “I  ain't 
paying  no  five  bucks  for  a doe  license.”  “I 
lost  mine.”  Etc.,  etc.  When  an  individual 


tells  us  that  the  privilege  isn’t  worth  five 
dollars,  we  ask  him  if  it’s  worth  fifty,  be- 
cause that's  what  it  will  cost  him  now.  We 
don't  usually  get  a reply. 

Another  situation  that  we  run  into,  espe- 
cially in  antlerless  season,  is  checking  an 
adult  and  a 13-year-old  with  a doe  that  has 
the  youngster’s  tag  on  it.  Instead  of  the 
13-year-old  being  proud  and  excited,  he’s 
glum  and  withdrawn.  You  can  tell  right 
away  that  Daddy  shot  the  deer  and  made 
the  youngster  tag  it.  Usually  the  youngster 
will  stick  by  Dad  and  say  he  shot  it,  but 
you  can  tell  he  doesn’t  like  doing  it.  And 
adults  wonder  why  their  kids  want  nothing 
to  do  with  them  when  they  grow  up.  After 
a day  of  settling  violations  and  listening  to 
the  lame  excuses  that  go  with  them,  you 
are  glad  to  get  home  and  wrestle  with  the 
kids. 

December  76  — Today  is  the  second  day 
of  antlerless  season,  and  pressure  has 
dropped  somewhat.  A lot  of  individuals 
who  took  time  off  work  for  the  beginning  of 
the  antlered  season  and  then  the  first  day 
of  doe  season,  have  been  told  by  the  boss 
to  be  at  work  today  or  else.  Aside  from  the 
regular  violations,  Deputy  Dave  Layton 
and  Waterways  Conservation  Officers 
Bryce  and  Carnell  check  out  an  individual 
and  party  from  Franklin  County.  Some 
have  no  licenses,  and  they  have  parts  of 
three  deer  they  can’t  account  for.  They  tell 
Dave  one  individual  will  plead  guilty  to  the 
three  deer  and  the  others  will  plead  guilty 
to  various  other  charges.  Dave  contacts 
me  by  radio  and  a date  to  pay  is  agreed. 
And  so  ends  the  second  day. 

December  77— Last  day  of  the  antler- 
less season.  Hunting  pressure  is  light  and 
only  half-hearted.  Violations  are  practi- 
cally nonexistant.  Deputy  Bob  Strait  in- 
vestigates a case  of  an  individual  failing  to 
check  his  traps  within  the  36-hour  time 
limit.  This  individual  pleads  guilty  on  a 
field  receipt.  And  so  ends  the  last  day  of 
antlerless  season. 

December  79  — 1 attend  a hearing  on 
charges  I had  filed  based  on  information 
received  from  State  Police  Corporal  John 
Zechman.  The  violation  occurred  last 
September.  The  defendants  are  found 
guilty  and  say  they  are  going  to  appeal. 

In  the  evening  I’m  at  the  State  Police 
barracks  settling  fines  on  field  receipts 
from  deer  season  when  the  individuals 
Deputy  Layton  apprehended  on  the  sec- 
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ond  day  of  doe  season  come  in.  They 
want  to  know  if  I’ll  just  forget  about  it  and 
they  will  too.  I advise  them  it  doesn’t  work 
that  way.  They  don’t  have  to  plead  guilty, 
but  I’ll  file  citations  on  them  now  and  they 
can  request  a hearing.  After  some  discus- 
sion, they  decide  to  plead  guilty  and  pay 
on  field  receipts. 

December  22  — 1 head  into  the  magis- 
trates’ today  to  file  citations  on  the  deer 
season  cases  that  weren’t  settled  on  field 
receipts.  Later  I drive  up  to  Huntingdon  to 
take  care  of  some  neglected  paperwork, 
and  spend  some  time  with  the  regional 
office  personnel.  They’re  as  glad  to  see 
Christmas  coming  as  anyone. 

December  26—  I do  some  patroling  for 
the  opening  of  muzzleloader  season,  but 
compared  to  the  regular  deer  season,  it 
seems  like  a holiday.  Pressure  is  light,  and 
mostly  these  guys  are  out  to  hunt.  It  would 
seem  kind  of  silly  to  hunt  with  a muzzle- 
loader  from  a truck.  Also,  after  this  sea- 
son, the  deer  tag  is  worthless,  so  most  tag 
their  deer  and  are  happy. 

December  31  — I spend  the  morning 
working  on  cases  and  getting  citations 
filed,  and  then  go  out  and  pick  up  a couple 
of  deer.  We  check  on  an  individual  who  is 
shooting  mark  without  a proper  backstop. 
That  night  I’m  at  the  barracks  settling 
some  carryover  cases  from  deer  season. 
Things  have  slowed  down  nicely  and  I’m 
looking  forward  to  a more  settled  routine. 


Over  the  last  year,  you  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  operations  of  the  Game 
Commission  in  Fulton  County.  I’ve  had  a 
lot  of  questions  since  I started  these  arti- 
cles. One  was  about  the  phone  call  of  the 
month.  These  were  all  actual  calls  re- 
ceived in  this  office.  Some  of  them  are 
hard  to  believe  unless  you  are  actually 
here  taking  them.  A question  was  also 
asked  about  the  number  of  cases  han- 
dled. Last  year,  the  deputies  of  Fulton 
County  and  I settled  112  cases  for  a total 
of  $10,145  in  fines.  We  also  issued  54 
written  warnings.  This  put  us  number 
three  in  the  Southcentral  Region  for  over- 
all cases  and  number  one  for  the  amount 
of  fines  brought  in.  Our  average  per  arrest 
was  about  $92,  which  shows  that  not 
many  petty  arrests  were  prosecuted.  I 
give  a lot  of  the  credit  to  one  of  the  best 
deputy  forces  in  the  state.  They  do  an 
awful  lot  of  work  for  you,  the  sportsman, 
for  almost  no  monetary  remuneration 
whatsoever.  Indeed,  many  of  them  actu- 
ally lose  money  every  year.  They  care. 

I want  to  tell  you  I enjoy  my  job  im- 
mensely. I try  to  see  the  humorous  side  of 
a lot  of  things  that  aren’t  really  funny.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  things  that  happen  war- 
rant a chuckle  now  and  then.  You  either 
laugh  at  them  or  you  end  up  eating  Rol- 
aids  like  candy.  I hope  that  you,  the 
sportsman,  have  enjoyed  reading  these 
items  as  much  as  I have  enjoyed  writing 
them.  As  the  old  Rocky  Mountain  trappers 
used  to  say,  “Keep  yer  nose  in  the  wind, 
and  watch  yer  topnot,  pilgrim.” 


Outdoor  Recreation  Maps 

Did  you  ever  have  an  urge  to  stomp  through  some  new  grouse  coverts,  explore 
an  isolated  mountain  ravine,  or  take  the  family  on  an  outing  to  see  the  fall  foliage, 
but  didn’t  know  where  to  go?  Now,  to  help  you  decide,  the  Game  Commission  is 
offering  six  new  maps  designed  specifically  for  outdoorsmen.  Each  multicolor 
24x36-inch  “Outdoor  Recreation  Map”  covers  one  of  the  Game  Commission 
Regions  (formerly  known  as  field  divisions).  Featured  are  Game  Lands,  State 
Forests  and  Parks,  and  private  lands  included  in  the  Commission’s  Safety  Zone, 
Farm  Game  and  Forest  Game  programs.  Also  depicted  are  municipalities,  roads, 
waterways,  and  — giving  the  maps  a three-dimensional  appearance— 100-foot 
contour  lines.  Maps  are  printed  on  Tyvek,  a tear-resistant,  water-repellent  mate- 
rial which  will  withstand  years  of  hard  use.  Each  regional  map  costs  $4  delivered, 
and  can  be  ordered  from:  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  AR,  2001 
Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Individual  State  Game  Lands 
maps  are  still  available  for  50<P  each,  and  can  be  ordered  by  number  from  the 
above  address. 
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THEY  WERE  six;  six  blunt-nosed, 
long-eared,  springer  spaniel  pups. 
Their  unfocused  eyes  were  the  color  of 
ripe  huckleberries.  They  wobbled  and 
wrestled  in  the  whelping  pen,  and  now 
and  then  one  would  lift  its  head  and 
yip,  a sound  like  the  stifled  bark  a 
grown-up  dog  makes  when  it  dreams. 

I had  wanted  a hunting  dog  for 
years,  but  until  now  it  hadn’t  been  a 
practical  idea.  First  I was  living  in  a 
place  where  dogs  weren’t  allowed;  then 
I was  building  my  own  house  and 
didn’t  have  time  to  train  a pup.  That 
didn’t  mean  I couldn’t  dream.  Over  the 
years,  I read  about  the  different  breeds 
and  managed  to  hunt  with  most.  I con- 
sidered the  kinds  of  hunting  I would  be 
doing— grouse,  woodcock,  pheasant,  a 
bit  of  rabbit,  some  jump-shooting  for 
ducks  — and  decided  that  I was  a con- 
firmed generalist  who  required  a dog 
who  was  a confirmed  generalist.  I 
wanted  a dog  that  would  retrieve,  and 
one  small  enough  to  live  in  my  small 
house;  a good-looking  dog,  with  spunk 
and  dash.  An  English  springer  spaniel 
it  would  be. 

This  was  the  second  litter  I'd  looked 
at.  I wanted  a female,  and  the  first 
litter  had  started  out  with  no  less  than 
five  females,  but  the  inexperienced 
mother  had  lain  on  two  and  suffocated 
them;  the  breeder  had  taken  a female 
as  pick  of  the  litter;  the  owner  elected 
to  keep  one;  and  a fellow  in  line  ahead 
of  me  chose  the  last.  Rather  than  settle 
for  the  sole  remaining  male,  I decided 
to  shop  around. 

Dogs  In  Action 

To  see  this  second  litter  — then  only 
four  weeks  old  — my  wife  and  I drove 
three  hours  to  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  owner  and  breeder  was  Val 
Walch,  a tall,  deliberate,  gray-haired 
man  who  owns  a wholesale  business 
selling  industrial  cleaning  supplies. 
Walch  devotes  his  spare  time  to  breed- 
ing and  training  springers,  and  on  the 
weekend  we  visited  he  was  hosting  a 
training  session  on  his  farm  for  the 
Pittsburgh  English  Springer  Spaniel 
Field  Trial  Club,  to  which  he  belongs. 


Chuck  Fergus 


This  gave  us  a chance  to  see  his  and 
other  people’s  dogs  in  action. 

It  was  a fine  August  day,  with  a deep 
blue  sky,  ironweed  in  purple  bloom, 
and  Joe  Pye  weed  lifting  its  tall,  pink- 
capped  stalks.  The  puppies’  sire,  Rare- 
don  Run  Bizi  (pronounced  Busy), 
quartered  and  flushed  pigeons, 
hupped  — sat  — at  each  flush,  marked 
the  birds  when  the  guns  downed  them, 
and  retrieved.  He  covered  the  field 
with  a hard,  slashing  singlemindedness 
that  reminded  me  of  a bluefish  hunting 
the  surf.  Walch  did  not  run  the  pup- 
pies’ dam,  Sasha,  but  he  put  down  her 
sire,  Lance,  whom  he  had  handled  to  a 
second-place  finish  in  the  national 
amateur  stakes  the  year  before.  Lance 
was  clearly  an  excellent  dog.  Later,  I 
watched  him  make  a water  retrieve.  A 
man  stood  on  the  far  bank  of  Walch’s 
pond  — about  an  acre  — and,  upon  fir- 
ing a blank  pistol,  tossed  a dead  pigeon 
into  the  water.  On  command  Lance 
leaped  out  over  the  water,  ears  flying; 
he  landed  with  a splash,  paddled  to  the 
bird,  grabbed  it  in  his  mouth,  turned, 
and  started  back.  On  the  way,  he 
paused  to  latch  onto  a second  bird,  a 
waterlogged  specimen  that  a younger 
dog  had  failed  to  retrieve.  It  looked 
rather  a Chesapeake’s  or  a Lab’s 
trick  — the  two  birds  were  quite  a 
mouthful  for  a springer— and  on  the 
bank  the  gallery  laughed  apprecia- 
tively; even  Walch  cracked  a grin. 
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Before  we  left,  Walch  asked  if  I 
wanted  to  pick  a pup  then  and  there. 
The  offer  surprised  me,  the  pups  were 
so  young.  But  I quickly  realized  I 
wasn’t  picking  an  individual  dog  as 
much  as  a litter:  with  their  breeding, 
any  of  the  pups  would  serve  me  well. 
Besides,  if  I put  my  name  on  one  now 
I wouldn’t  have  to  try  any  of  those 
quirky  tests  to  pick  the  boldest  pup  — 
things  like  throwing  a bird  wing  and 
watching  who  grabs  it,  or  clapping  my 
hands  to  see  if  anybody  cowers  — tests 
that,  when  made  at  seven  weeks  of  age, 
probably  don’t  mean  much. 

Hunter  and  Friend 

So  my  wife  and  I got  the  three  fe- 
males out  of  the  box  and,  under  the 
worried  eyes  of  the  dam,  looked  them 
over.  One  of  the  pups  had  an  extensive 
dark  blanket  on  her  back,  and  I knew  I 
wanted  a dog  with  more  white,  to  show 
up  in  thick  cover.  Of  the  other  two,  one 
had  a symmetrical  blaze  running  be- 
tween her  eyes  and  onto  her  forehead, 
one  a patch  of  white  on  her  ear.  My 
wife  liked  the  symmetrically  marked 
pup,  so  we  chose  that  one.  I picked  her 
up,  held  her  in  the  crook  of  my  arm, 
and  sniffed  behind  the  ear;  she  smelled 
like  cedar  chips  and  milk.  I hoped  she 
would  be  a good  hunter  and  a good 
friend. 

The  big  day  arrived  three  weeks 
later.  I hardly  slept  the  night  before. 
Picking  up  a puppy  is  an  event  that 
happens  rarely  during  a person’s  life, 
and  if  the  person  is  a hunter,  and  if  the 
dog  will  be  a hunter,  it  is  an  event  so 
fraught  with  consequence  that  the  air 
seems  unnaturally  clear  and  every 
sound  carries  like  a chime. 

There  were  only  three  left,  our  little 
female  and  two  males.  I got  a picture 
of  them  tussling  in  the  grass  with  their 
mother,  and  then  Walch  put  the  other 
dogs  back  in  the  kennel.  “Do  you  have 
a name  for  her  yet?”  he  asked.  I nod- 
ded. “Jenny.”  He  called  to  the  pup, 
using  her  new  name.  He  showed  me 
how  she  would  dash  after  a thrown, 
knotted  handkerchief  and  bring  it  back 
in  her  mouth:  seven  weeks  old  and 


already  retrieving.  After  I wrote  the 
check  and  took  the  pup  to  the  truck, 
Walch  went  into  his  house;  probably  he 
didn’t  want  to  watch  her  leave. 

A friend  had  come  along  with  me, 
and  he  volunteered  to  drive  home.  The 
late  summer  dusk  fell  as  we  headed 
east.  In  the  trees,  katydids  chittered, 
and  the  smell  of  hay  filled  the  air. 
Jenny  whimpered  once,  when  we  drove 
down  Walch’s  gravel  lane.  After  that, 
she  rode  quietly  in  a cardboard  box, 
much  of  the  time  asleep.  As  we  neared 
home,  I realized  in  a panic  I didn’t  have 
any  dogfood  for  her.  Fortunately,  we 
found  a market  still  open.  I was  re- 
minded of  the  responsibility  I had 
taken  on. 

The  first  night,  Jenny  stayed  in  the 
cardboard  box  next  to  our  bed.  I didn’t 
hear  a whimper.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  I took  her  outside  to  do  her  busi- 
ness. The  sky  was  bright  with  stars,  the 
constellations  in  their  late-night  skew; 
it  was  chilly,  and  the  katydids  had 


DURING  HUNTING  season,  Fergus  brought 
home  gamebirds-here  a woodcock  — to 
show  Jenny.  This  is  a good  way  to  reinforce 
a young  dog’s  desire  to  retrieve. 

John  Bravis 
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stopped  calling.  Fall  was  in  the  air. 

The  next  day  I played  with  her  and 
let  her  get  used  to  me  and  to  her  new 
home.  She  explored  the  yard  and 
chewed  on  sticks  and  weeds,  delighting 
in  felling  two-foot  goldenrod  stems. 
She  pounced  into  hummocks  of  grass 
like  a big  springer  leaping  into  brush. 
She  kept  a close  eye  on  me  and  never 
got  too  far  away;  when  a chipmunk 
whistled  or  a crow  cawed,  she  laid 
back  her  ears  and  lowered  her  tail. 

Certainly  Handsome 

She  was  certainly  handsome.  Her 
eyes  were  a rich  olive,  the  color  of  shale 
or  an  old  Army  shirt.  She  had  a nicely 
shaped  puppy  head,  a white  muzzle, 
quilted  spaniel  ears,  a white  tip  on  her 
tail.  I studied  the  liver-colored  mark- 
ings on  her  soft  white  coat:  a big  round 
spot  on  her  left  shoulder,  an  archipel- 
ago of  spots  on  her  back,  dark  patches 
that  formed  a Rohrshach  blot  in  which 
I saw,  suddenly  and  clearly,  the  head, 
wings,  and  tail  of  a flushing  grouse. 

A few  days  later  I wrote  in  my  jour- 
nal: “Jenny  is  housebroken,  or  nearly 
so,  and  trots  about  as  if  she  owns  the 
place.  Banging  pots  don’t  alarm  her. 
She  shows  no  reluctance  to  walk  over 
the  furnace  grating.  Alert  and  inquisi- 
tive, she  carries  herself  well.  She  chews 
on  pantlegs,  shoelaces,  and  thumbs, 
and  has  achieved  a working  familiarity 
with  the  word  ‘No!’” 

In  those  early,  formative  weeks  she 
got  plenty  of  practice  retrieving.  I 
would  toss  the  knotted  handkerchief 
down  a hallway  so  that  she  was  guided 
back  to  me  on  each  fetch.  As  her  vision 
strengthened,  I threw  the  handkerchief 
farther,  until  she  was  bringing  it  from 
across  the  room.  Never  did  I give  her 
more  than  four  or  five  throws  a session, 
so  she  never  grew  bored;  it  was  all  a 
great  game.  One  day  I waved  a pigeon 
wing  in  front  of  her  nose.  Her  nostrils 
flared  and  her  eyes  gleamed.  She 
lunged  for  the  feathers,  and  when  I 
tossed  the  wing  she  charged  after  it  and 
pinned  it  beneath  her  paws.  She 


brought  it  back,  shaking  her  head 
proudly. 

Jenny  was  too  young  to  hunt  that 
fall.  Early  in  the  season  I brought  her 
woodcock  and  grouse,  which  I hid  in 
the  meadow.  She  would  race  through 
the  grass  on  gangly  legs,  stopping  and 
whirling  when  she  caught  the  scent. 
When  I threw  a bird,  she  darted  after 
it,  and  I coaxed  her  to  retrieve  to  me. 
One  afternoon  I walked  up  a cock 
pheasant  in  a little  pocket  of  cover;  it 
took  me  a long  time  to  get  him  into  the 
air,  and  I found  myself  thinking  how 
much  fun  it  would  be  to  have  Jenny 
along  to  help.  Back  home  I tied  a rope 
around  the  dead  bird’s  legs  and 
dragged  him  through  the  grass.  I let 
Jenny  out  of  the  house.  When  she  hit 
the  trail  she  turned  onto  it  and  surged 
ahead,  and  the  fur  went  up  all  along 
her  back  — as  chills  went  up  and  down 
mine. 

We  went  walking  together,  I without 
my  gun,  in  the  game  covers.  I’d  been 
advised  not  to  let  her  get  too  close  to  a 
live  bird,  as  wings  flapping  in  her  face 
might  scare  her.  But  she  was  so  preco- 
cious, so  fiery,  that  I didn’t  believe  a 
close  flush  would  faze  her.  On  a gray 
day  in  a yellow  aspen  wood  she  went 
around  one  side  of  a stump  while  I 
went  around  the  other,  and  I saw  the 
grouse  about  five  feet  ahead.  She  never 
hesitated  — sprang  at  the  thundering, 
fleeing  bird  and  chased  him  out  of 
sight,  yipping  shrilly.  When  I called 
her  back,  she  buried  her  nose  in  the 
overturned  leaves,  whipping  her  tail 
back  and  forth.  Finally,  as  if  to  remind 
me  that  she  was  still  only  a puppy,  she 
sank  her  teeth  into  my  pantleg  and 
growled. 

Since  then,  Jenny  has  gotten  her  full 
growth.  Her  eyes  have  settled  to  a clear, 
tawny  color  and  I can  no  longer  see  a 
flushing  grouse  in  the  splotches  on  her 
back.  Her  training  is  coming  along 
well;  I’m  itching  to  get  her  into  the 
game  covers.  She  shows  promise  of 
being  a good  hunter.  She’s  already  a 
good  friend. 
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Penetration 

or 

Passthrough? 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


FOR  MANY  years  I had  ambivalent 
feelings  on  whether  it  was  better  to 
have  deep  penetration  or  a complete 
passthrough  on  a big  game  animal  hit 
with  an  arrow.  But  modern  bows, 
shafts  and  broadheads  have  settled  the 
question  — at  least  in  my  mind. 

In  the  early  ’50s,  when  Pennsylvania 
established  archery  seasons,  much  of 
the  equipment  in  use  was  a holdover 
from  the  pre-  and  post- World  War  II 
years.  Slow  bows,  wooden  shafts  and 
antiquated  broadheads  created  more 
questions  than  answers.  When  asked 
then  whether  I favored  partial  penetra- 
tion over  a complete  passthrough,  I 
had  to  admit  that  I didn’t  have  a posi- 
tive opinion  one  way  or  the  other. 

That  uncertainty  stemmed  from 
several  factors. 

In  my  experience,  a number  of  deer 
were  lost  even  though  the  evidence 
on  the  shaft  and  fletching  proved  the 
arrows  had  passed  through  the  ani- 
mals. What  could  not  be  proven  was 
just  where  each  animal  had  been  hit. 
I’ve  heard  many  archers  positively  state 
just  where  their  arrows  struck,  only  to 
be  proven  wrong  when  the  animals 
were  recovered.  That  facet  of  bow 
hunting  hasn’t  changed.  In  fact,  many 
“good  hits”  are  found  to  be  complete 
misses  when  the  arrows  are  recovered. 


EARLY  HEADS  were  made  to  accept 
wooden  shafts.  Two  sharp  blades  provided 
secondary  damage  after  initial  penetration. 
Examples  shown  are  from  Schuyler’s  per- 
sonal collection. 


Countless  others  undoubtedly  remain 
buried  in  brush  or  under  the  leaves  to 
forever  hide  the  facts  surrounding  the 
shots. 

Regardless,  even  when  there  is  evi- 
dence of  a complete  passthrough, 
many  of  the  hits  may  be  superficial 
ones,  despite  a blood  trail  that  may  or 
may  not  soon  peter  out.  It  should  not 
be  news  to  any  experienced  bow  hunter 
that  minor  wounds  sometimes  leave 
long  trails,  whereas  fatal  hits  often 
leave  very  little  sign.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  type  of  wound  and  direction 
the  broadhead  takes  if,  and  after,  pene- 
tration is  made. 

For  example,  what  may  be  no  more 
than  a nasty  nick  from  a near  miss  may 
leave  a long  trail  that  actually  repre- 
sents very  little  blood  loss.  On  the  other 
hand,  a deeply  penetrating  arrow  may 
cause  damage  which  leaves  little  evi- 
dence of  blood  loss  but  brings  the  ani- 
mal down  in  short  order.  In  hits  that 
do  not  sever  major  arteries  but  cause 
severe  internal  damage,  external  bleed- 
ing may  be  delayed.  That’s  why  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  recover  any 
animal  that  shows  any  evidence  of  a hit 
or  when  the  archer  believes  a hit  has 
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IMPROVEMENTS  in  broadheads  were  devel- 
oped over  the  years  to  capture  the  growing 
market  among  big  game  bow  hunters.  The 
goal  was  efficiency. 


been  made.  Furthermore,  when  the 
shooter  is  the  only  one  who  witnesses 
the  actual  shooting  — which  is  almost 
always  the  case  — he  shouldn’t  put  very 
much  stock  in  the  opinions  of  others 
voiced  after  the  fact. 

One  facet  of  the  nationally  popular 
Bowhunter  Education  Course  deals 
with  blood  trails  and  their  importance 
relative  to  big  game  hunting.  For  the 
course  a mixture  of  glycerine  and 
water,  dyed  red,  is  used  to  make  a 
simulated  blood  trail.  The  mixture  is 
placed  in  a small  balloon  which  is  then 
pricked  with  a pen  and  used  to  make  a 
trail.  The  demonstration  proves  that  a 
very  little  “blood”  can  make  a substan- 
tial trail  for  a long  distance.  To  test 
tracking  skill  of  the  students,  each  is 
turned  loose  on  the  manmade  trail  and 
asked  to  bring  the  balloon  back  to 
prove  he  followed  the  trail  successfully. 
The  conspicuous  trail  that  can  be  made 
with  what,  in  comparison,  represents 
but  a negligible  fraction  of  the  normal 
supply  of  even  a small  deer  is  astonish- 
ing. 

Arrowheads  used  by  Keystone 
archers  in  the  early  ’50s  were  shaped 
like  those  used  by  native  Indians  and 
featured  metal  blades  imported  from 
England.  Those  were  generally  of  two- 
blade  design.  Little  consideration  ap- 
parently was  given  to  the  intended  live 
targets,  and  some  designs  couldn’t  be 
withdrawn  without  considerable  diffi- 


culty. Furthermore,  they  could  turn  a 
superficial  hit  into  a festering  wound 
or  lingering  death.  Also,  the  two  cut- 
ting edges  were  frequently  made  of 
inferior  metal  that  rusted  easily  and 
required  constant  sharpening  to  be 
effective. 

Fred  Bear,  who  experimented  with 
the  two-edge  blade  as  far  back  as 
1935,  finally  came  up  with  his  first 
Razorhead  in  1955.  It  incorporated  a 
short  secondary  blade,  making  it,  in 
effect  a four-blade  head,  a design  still 
retained  when  the  presharpened  stain- 
less steel  blades  were  developed  by  the 
company  in  1981. 

As  bows  improved,  from  the  long- 
bow through  the  recurve  to  the  various 
conceptions  of  the  compound,  so  did 
arrow  shafts.  Wood  gave  way,  for  the 
most  part,  to  fiberglass,  followed  by 
aluminum.  Many  other  broadheads 
were  developed  with  multiple  blades 
carrying  up  to  six  cutting  edges.  With 
superior  broadheads,  better  shafts  and 
faster  bows,  passthroughs  have  become 
much  more  common.  Even  today, 
Bear’s  Razorhead  broadhead,  which 
has  been  continually  improved,  has 
likely  taken  more  big  game  animals 
than  any  other  in  North  America. 

Multi-Blades  Efficient 

Today’s  archers  don’t  have  to  depend 
on  secondary  damage  caused  from 
movement  of  the  arrow  in  the  animal 
after  a hit  has  been  made.  Instead,  con- 
temporary broadheads  with  the  more 
powerful  and  efficient  bows  now  com- 
mon to  the  hunting  scene,  are  more 
likely  to  make  an  exit  orifice  as  well 
as  one  on  entry.  Multi-blade  heads, 
which  cut  a passageway  through  the 
animal,  doing  maximum  damage  en 
route  and  providing  two  orifices,  dou- 
ble the  likelihood  of  a good  blood  trail. 
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That  not  only  speeds  up  recovery  of  the 
animal,  it  also  lessens  the  likelihood  of 
losing  one  that’s  mortally  wounded  but 
doesn’t  provide  a good  trail  to  follow. 

Any  advantage  of  having  the  arrow 
remain  in  the  animal  has  been  nearly 
eliminated  by  the  greater  efficiency  of 
today’s  archery  equipment.  Two-blade 
heads  will  still  provide  secondary  dam- 
age if  they  fail  to  effect  a passthrough. 
But  multi-blade  heads,  by  their  very 
construction,  are  most  efficient  if  they 
continue  their  course  into,  and  prefer- 
ably on  through,  the  animal.  Despite 
the  potential  secondary  damage  of  the 
two-blade  head,  it  is  still  more  effective 
if  it  passes  through  the  animal.  In  any 
event,  having  both  an  entry  and  an  exit 
orifice  will  provide  the  potential  for  a 
maximum  blood  trail. 

Advantages  Obvious 

Although  the  advantages  of  modern 
broadheads  have  become  obvious, 
angles  of  entry  from  treestands  can 
lessen  them  substantially.  An  arrow 
that  might  pass  through  an  animal  on 
nearly  horizontal  angles  may  fail  to  do 
so  from  a nearly  vertical  angle.  In  such 
a situation,  failure  to  obtain  a pass- 
through leaves  but  one  orifice,  and  at 
the  most  undesirable  part  of  the  ani- 
mal’s anatomy  — the  upper  surface. 
However  lethal  the  hit,  unless  the  ani- 
mal drops  at  the  shot  or  within  vision 
of  the  archer,  a poor  blood  trail  can 
result  and  be  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
a trophy. 

That  fact  should  encourage  more 
bow  hunters  to  set  their  treestands  to 
one  side  of  a likely  trail,  not  directly 
above  it,  so  there’s  a better  chance  the 
arrow  will  pass  through  the  animal  or 
enter  at  a spot  where  external  bleeding 
will  leave  a trail. 

Quite  a few  years  ago,  on  a group 
hunt,  I foolishly  took  a 40-yard  shot  at 
an  alerted  deer  that  took  a step  or  two 


A SAMPLING  of  modern  broadheads.  Three 
to  six  blades  are  available  now,  and  sharp- 
ness is  accented.  More  efficient  head  de- 
signs, as  well  as  bows,  make  passthroughs 
common. 


before  the  arrow  arrived.  Investigation 
revealed  that  the  wooden  shaft  had 
only  partly  penetrated  the  animal.  Yet 
closer  inspection  indicated  the  deer 
was,  for  a time,  providing  a double 
trail  to  follow.  Aside  from  the  usual 
incentive  to  recover  the  animal,  I was 
anxious  to  discover  how  an  arrow  could 
provide  a double  blood  trail  without  a 
complete  passthrough. 

The  mystery  was  explained  after  I 
found  the  deer  and  saw  that  the  arrow 
had  first  grazed  a back  leg  before  pene- 
trating the  vitals  to  half  its  length. 
That  shot  was  certainly  a fluke,  not  a 
desirable  situation. 

Time  and  advancements  in  basic 
archery  equipment  have  finally  an- 
swered the  question  of  whether  partial 
penetration  or  a complete  passthrough 
is  most  desirable.  If  there  were  once 
reasons  to  question  which  is  the  better, 
none  are  any  longer  valid  — in  my 
opinion. 
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T WAS  BITTER  cold  on  the  last  day 
of  buck  season  sometime  in  the  late 
1930s.  I was  hungry  by  the  time  the  sun 
was  directly  overhead,  but  the  car  was 
more  than  a mile  away  and  my  lunch 
was  still  on  the  backseat. 

I can’t  recall  the  exact  year  of  this 
hunt,  but  I do  know  I’d  been  forced  to 
use  a 12-gauge  pump  gun  with  slugs. 
That  was  almost  more  than  I could 
bear,  and  I felt  ridiculous  when  every- 
one else  in  the  group  had  a rifle.  But 
that’s  the  way  things  were  in  the  Great 
Depression. 

Around  midafternoon  the  gnawing 
in  my  stomach  was  greater  than  my 
desire  to  stay  on  watch,  and  I headed 
for  the  car.  My  hike  was  short-lived; 
shots  rang  out  in  the  hollow,  and  I 
could  hear  the  pounding  of  hooves. 
Two  deer  came  through  an  opening  not 
60  yards  away,  and  one  had  a white 
rack.  1 flipped  off  the  safety  and  cut 
loose.  I kept  the  barrel  in  front  of  the 
buck,  but  his  white  flag  was  still  high 
as  the  echo  of  my  third  shot  faded. 

The  cold  and  hunger  came  back, 
along  with  a massive  dose  of  dejection. 


Buckshot  and 

Rifled 

Slugs 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


LEWIS’S  M870  Remington  put  5 shots  in 
3V2-inch  group  at  50  yards,  using  a scope 
sight.  Such  accuracy  would  handle  most 
woods  shooting  on  deer. 


My  only  consolation  was  that  I actually 
knew  why  I had  missed:  it  was  the  in- 
herent inaccuracy  of  the  rifled  slug.  I 
was  convinced  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter to  stay  at  home  than  carry  the  shot- 
gun. That’s  how  strongly  I felt,  but  it 
would  be  years  before  I knew  the  truth 
about  shotgun  slugs. 

While  I was  growing  up,  the  local 
experts  related  yarn  after  yarn  on  the 
accuracy  of  their  favorite  deer  outfits. 
The  35  Remington,  32  Winchester  Spe- 
cial and  30-06  were  the  main  choices 
of  my  mentors.  I accepted  every  word 
they  uttered,  although  now  I think 
much  of  what  they  told  for  ballistic 
facts  hinged  on  pure  conjecture.  The 
rifle  cartridge  reigned  supreme,  and 
using  a slug  was  left  to  the  unfortunate 
or  inexperienced.  It  was  common 
knowledge  among  the  local  experts 
that  the  round  “punkin  ball”  and 
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vaned  slug  wouldn’t  hit  a dishpan  at  50 
yards.  I did  my  best  to  keep  my  failure 
a secret,  but  my  sin  was  uncovered  and 
the  humiliation  began.  I suffered  it 
out,  but  I vowed  never  to  use  the  miser- 
able slug  again. 

From  the  range  tests  I have  since 
fired  with  slugs  in  a variety  of  shot- 
guns, I know  full  well  my  missing  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  accuracy  poten- 
tial of  the  rifled  slug.  I think  most 
hunters  of  the  past  assumed  the  slug 
more  or  less  “ricocheted”  through  the 
bore  and  had  no  semblance  of  accuracy 
once  it  left  the  muzzle.  That’s  not  the 
case. 

In  the  early  1970s,  I fired  a variety  of 
slug  ammo,  both  factory  and  reloads. 
Several  of  the  factory  slug  outfits  I 
range  tested  were  the  Mossberg  Model 
500AS  with  a 24-inch  Slugster  barrel 
and  the  Remington  Model  870R 
Brushmaster. 

These  outfits  are  normally  called 
slug  guns,  and  no  reference  is  made  to 
choke  constriction.  From  my  measure- 
ments, I found  there  was  little  constric- 
tion and  they  would  have  to  be  classi- 
fied as  cylinder  bores. 

Compact 

Barrel  length  on  slug  shotguns  runs 
from  20  to  24  inches,  which  makes 
them  compact  and  easy  to  carry  in 
thick  cover.  This  is  an  important  fea- 
ture as  the  slug  outfit  will  many  times 
be  carried  in  heavy  underbrush.  The 
rifled  slug  has  to  be  considered  a short 
range  projectile.  I didn’t  shoot  any 
penetration  tests,  but,  from  what  I 
learned  in  the  accuracy  column,  rifled 
slug  use  should  be  kept  under  100 
yards,  and  75  would  be  the  limit  for 
me. 

The  American  version  of  the  vaned 
rifled  slug  made  its  appearance  around 


FEDERAL  SUPER  SLUGS,  top,  are  available 
in  all  sizes  from  10-gauge  to  410.  Where 
buckshot  is  required,  size  00  is  probably 
most  popular.  A 00  pellet  is  about  Vis-inch  in 
diameter  and  weighs  about  55  grains.  It  is 
essentially  a short  range  load. 


1936  and  offered  a higher  degree  of 
accuracy  than  the  earlier  punkin  ball.  I 
have  to  admit  that  when  I started  the 
tests  I was  thinking  in  terms  of  at  least 
12-inch  groups  at  50  yards.  That  deer 
hunt  of  the  1930s  was  still  in  my  mind. 
I have  no  idea  what  brand  of  shells  I 
had  in  the  pump  on  that  buck  hunt, 
but,  for  the  range  tests,  I shot  Brenneke 
slugs  in  all  the  handloaded  ammo  and 
then  fired  Winchester  and  Remington 
factory  fodder  for  accuracy  compari- 
son tests. 

We  always  think  of  the  12-gauge  slug 
as  weighing  one  ounce.  I found  this  to 
be  so.  The  American  hollow-base  slugs 
I checked  weighed  436  grains,  which 
is  close  to  the  one-ounce  mark  — 7000 
grains  divided  by  16  equals  437.5 
grains.  The  Brenneke  slug  (developed 
in  Germany  in  the  late  1880s)  has  a felt 
base  attached  to  it  which  upped  the 
weight  to  470  grains.  The  Brenneke 
complete  with  base  measures  1 14 
inches  long,  while  the  American  slug 
runs  out  to  just  3A  inch.  American  slugs 
have  vanes  on  the  perimeter  of  the 
cylindrical  section  behind  the  round 
nose.  The  Brenneke  uses  a different  ap- 
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BEST  BUCKSHOT  pattern  Lewis  got  at  40 
yards  — 8 of  12  pellets  on  a foot-square  tar- 
get. This  indicates  that  buckshot  is  primar- 
ily a brush  load. 


proach.  It  utilizes  a conical  point  for 
better  accuracy,  and  vanes.  The  vanes 
on  both  slugs  run  on  an  angle,  appar- 
ently to  help  them  rotate  for  better  sta- 
bility. Even  if  the  vanes  make  the  slug 
spin,  there’s  no  guarantee  how  fast 
each  slug  will  spin,  or  even  if  it  spins  at 
all.  In  a rifle  bore,  the  bullet  is  forced 
through  the  rifling,  which  makes  it  ro- 
tate at  a high  rpm.  The  smooth  bore  of 
a shotgun  contributes  nothing  to  the 
rotation  of  the  rifled  slug. 

I won't  get  involved  in  all  the  aspects 
of  loading  the  Brenneke  slug,  but  it  is 
a time  consuming  and  rather  complex 
operation.  Complete  loading  instruc- 
tions come  with  the  German-made 
slug,  and  I followed  them  to  the  nth 
degree.  I used  once-fired  Winchester 
AA  cases  and  weighed  each  powder 
charge  instead  of  using  the  measure  on 
my  Ponsness- Warren  375  press.  I did 
not  run  the  Brenneke  slug  through  the 
wad  fingers,  either,  but  inserted  each 
one  by  hand.  I had  some  problems  and 
finally  used  an  electric  case  former  to 
iron  out  the  old  crimp  folds.  The  Bren- 
neke needs  no  other  wads  as  it’s  seated 
on  top  of  the  power  charge.  Two  plastic 


half-circle  retainer  rings  are  installed 
on  top  of  the  slug,  then  a normal  crimp 
is  applied. 

I always  had  doubts  about  the  adver- 
tised velocity  of  the  rifled  slug.  I found 
it  hard  to  believe  that  the  one-ounce 
hunk  of  lead  was  not  too  far  under  a 
cast  bullet  load  in  the  old  25-20. 
Whether  I believed  it  or  not,  when  I 
used  the  chronograph  I came  up  with  a 

5- shot  instrumental  velocity  at  15  feet 
from  the  muzzle  of  1430  fps.  Another 
surprising  factor  was  the  extreme 
spread  of  only  57  fps  from  lowest  to 
highest  reading.  This  consistency  is 
tough  to  achieve  with  some  rifle  car- 
tridges. I also  found  that  barrel  length 
has  no  real  impact  on  velocity,  and  that 
full  choke  barrels  have  lower  velocity 
readings.  Also,  some  shotguns  had 
higher  velocity  readings  than  others 
with  the  same  barrel  length  and  using 
the  same  brand  of  ammo. 

The  main  concern  of  a hunter  using 
the  rifled  slug  is  its  accuracy.  Is  it  as 
inaccurate  as  many  hunters  think?  My 
50-yard  tests  brought  new  respect  for 
the  big  chunk  of  lead.  Records  show 
the  first  5-shot  group  fell  under  the 

6- inch  mark  and  the  second  was  re- 
duced to  just  over  4 inches.  I had  an 
occasional  flyer  that  pushed  a group  to 
the  5-inch  mark,  but  I reached  the  con- 
clusion the  rifled  slug  would  stay 
around  4 inches  at  50  yards  with  either 
factory  or  handloaded  ammo. 

Scope  Significant 

Later,  I drilled  and  tapped  a Rem- 
ington 870  and  installed  a Weaver  2x7 
variable.  The  scope  made  a significant 
difference,  and  my  first  group  was  a 
tight  3 inches  center  to  center.  With  the 
scope  on  7x,  groups  ran  a consistent 
21/2  to  3 Vi  inches.  Our  oldest  son,  Dar- 
rel, took  all  honors  when  he  fired  a 
2-inch  group  with  Remington  Express 
slugs  from  the  M870  scoped  shotgun. 
After  firing  over  100  rounds  through 
the  slug  outfits,  we  could  find  no  sig- 
nificant accuracy  difference  between 
the  handloaded  Brenneke  and  the  fac- 
tory rounds.  The  advantage  of  hand- 
loading would  be  tailoring  a load  for  a 
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particular  shotgun.  This  could  be  im- 
portant to  the  shooter  using  a conven- 
tional shotgun.  The  special  slug  outfits 
didn’t  vary  much  in  group  size  at  50 
yards. 

My  tests  were  basically  with  shot- 
guns designed  to  use  slugs.  I really 
didn’t  fire  enough  conventional  shot- 
guns to  get  a true  accuracy  picture  with 
them.  After  more  than  200  rounds,  I 
felt  that  the  special  outfits  would  offer 
better  accuracy. 

The  fear  of  shooting  out  the  choke 
when  using  slugs  in  a full  choke  outfit 
has  no  basis.  Choke  sizes  are  taken  into 
consideration  by  slug  manufacturers, 
and  the  soft  vanes  on  a slug  iron  out 
without  any  detrimental  effect  on  the 
barrel.  Since  the  special  slug  outfits 
have  little  choke  constriction,  it  seems 
likely  that  an  improved  cylinder  or 
modified  barrel  will  work  best  in  con- 
ventional shotguns. 

Not  All  Bad 

Let  me  close  the  slug  part  of  this 
article  by  saying  the  rifled  slug  is  not  all 
bad.  I obtained  50-yard  accuracy  from 
the  special  slug  shotgun  that  came  near 
to  the  grouping  ability  of  finely  tuned 
45  target  pistols.  This  fact,  along  with 
muzzle  energy  greater  than  the  30-30 
or  35  Remington,  puts  the  rifled  slug  in 
the  deer  cartridge  class  at  woods 
ranges. 

Buckshot  is  a different  ball  game.  It 
is  used  extensively  in  many  states  and  in 
a special  regulations  area  in  southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania,  but  it  leaves  a lot  to 
be  desired  in  the  matter  of  effective 
range.  I’ve  read  that  00  buckshot  is 
effective  well  beyond  50  yards,  but 
there’s  plenty  of  room  for  discussion  on 
that  topic,  and  I don’t  think  that  claim 
is  true. 

A 00  pellet  is  roughly  Vi-inch  in 
diameter  and  weighs  about  55  grains. 
In  the  South,  both  0 and  00  are  used  for 
deer.  There  are  9 00  balls  in  the  23/4- 
inch  12-gauge  Magnum  and  15  in  the 
3-inch  Magnum.  Buckshot  is  available 
for  20-  and  16-gauge  outfits,  but  they 
are  less  effective  because  case  volume  is 
more  limited. 


BRENNEKE  SLUG  has  felt  wad  permanently 
attached  to  base.  Two  plastic  half-circle  re- 
tainer rings  are  fitted  beneath  crimp. 

There  is  great  inconsistency  in  the 
grouping  of  buckshot.  I fired  only  one 
shot  that  put  all  9 balls  in  a 12-inch 
circle  at  50  yards.  The  pattern  problem 
stems  from  the  fact  a buckshot  ball 
can’t  be  guided  to  an  exact  aiming 
point.  There’s  no  assurance  where 
buckshot  will  strike.  For  the  most  part, 
one  or  two  balls  struck  the  4-inch  aim- 
ing point  or  close  to  it  at  50  yards,  but 
that  is  still  not  much  of  a testimony. 

The  00  ball  is  larger  and  heavier 
than  a 22  Long  Rifle  bullet,  but  it  can’t 
be  placed  with  a rifle  bullet’s  accuracy. 
On  deer,  the  hunter  must  have  multiple 
hits  in  a fatal  area,  even  with  00  buck- 
shot. As  distances  stretch  beyond  40 
yards,  there  is  little  hope  of  getting  a 
dense  pattern.  The  buckshot’s  pattern- 
ing efficiency  was  much  better  at  30 
yards  than  at  40  or  50.  Using  12-gauge 
loads  carrying  12  balls  each.  I got  the 
following  number  of  hits  on  a 12-inch- 
square  target.  They  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

At  20  yards,  11  maximum,  8 mini- 
mum; 30  yards,  9 max,  6 min;  40 
yards,  7 max,  4 min;  50  yards,  4 max,  2 
min.  These  results  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  absolute;  they  can  vary  significantly 
from  shot  to  shot.  However,  they  cast 
doubt  on  the  belief  that  buckshot  pro- 
duces concentrated  patterns  beyond  30 
yards. 

Good  advice  to  the  buckshot  hunter 
is  to  know  how  your  shotgun  performs 
with  a given  load,  and  don’t  take  shots 
beyond  where  you  can  expect  a killing 
pattern.  Used  properly,  buckshot  is  ef- 
fective, but  the  hunter  must  exercise 
good  judgment  at  all  times. 
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In  the  wind 


According  to  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  pesticide  use  in  the  United 
States  has  doubled  over  the  past  20 
years,  to  a rate  of  around  1.1  billion 
pounds  a year,  yet  very  little  is  known 
about  how  and  where  these  chemicals  are 
applied.  Now,  however,  to  answer  these 
questions  and  concerns  about  environ- 
mental and  health  effects,  Resources  for 
the  Future  has  compiled,  mapped  and 
analyzed  data  on  the  use  of  184  agricul- 
tural chemicals. 


The  Boone  & Crockett  Club  recently 
established  a Chair  of  Wildlife  Biology 
at  the  University  of  Montana.  The  Club 
donated  $250,000  to  the  university 
and  will  eventually  provide  a total  of 
$900,000.  Interest  from  the  endowment 
will  be  used  to  support  a professor  and 
graduate  student  research  projects 
conducted  at  B&C’s  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Memorial  Ranch  in  the  state. 


Spring  surveys  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  & Wildlife  Service  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  breeding  ducks  in  North  America 
did  not  increase  this  year  as  many  biolo- 
gists expected.  It’s  felt  the  continued  loss 
of  wetlands  and  waterfowl  breeding  habi- 
tat is  the  primary  reason,  but  some  re- 
searchers feel  duck  populations  are  so 
low  that  not  all  suitable  habitat  is  being 
utilized.  Mallards,  green-winged  teal, 
American  wigeons,  gadwalls  and  canvas- 
backs  showed  small  increases,  although 
their  numbers  are  still  below  the  average 
levels  based  on  populations  over  the  past 
30  years.  Scaup  numbers  remained  con- 
stant; blue-winged  teal,  northern  pintails, 
northern  shovelers  and  redheads  showed 
declines. 


The  Telephone  Pioneers,  a group  of  re- 
tired telephone  company  employees,  vol- 
unteered to  help  the  Wyoming  Game  and 
Fish  Department.  The  Department,  wel- 
coming the  offer  with  open  arms,  put  the 
group  to  work  in  the  mail  room.  The  volun- 
teers process  license  applications  and 
other  mass  mailings,  thereby  helping  the 
department  better  serve  the  state’s 
sportsmen. 

More  than  100  million  Americans  live 
where  toxic  chemical  levels  in  the  air  are 
considered  hazardous  to  human  health. 
According  to  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, there  are  no  federal  laws  regulating 
toxic  chemical  pollution.  A House  sub- 
committee report  stated  that  230  facilities 
in  36  states  emit  62  million  pounds  of  dan- 
gerous substances  a year. 

The  Richard  King  Mellon  Foundation, 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  J.  N.  Pew,  Jr.  Charit- 
able Trust,  Philadelphia,  have  made  major 
grants  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Founda- 
tion—a conservation  organization  dedi- 
cated to  saving  the  Bay.  The  grants  will 
support  the  CBF’s  Pennsylvania  office 
and  enable  the  group  to  support  student 
interns  who  will  conduct  research  projects 
along  the  Susquehanna  River  and  the 
Chesapeake. 

Last  summer,  for  the  first  time  in  30 
years,  peregrine  falcons  nested  in  North 
Carolina.  Both  adults  were  ones  previ- 
ously hacked  in  the  state,  the  male  in  1984 
and  the  female  in  1985.  Two  eggs  were 
laid,  but  one  never  hatched  and  the  chick 
that  did  died  of  unknown  causes  at  about 
21  days  of  age.  Anxious  to  keep  the  adults 
in  the  area  and  give  them  experience  rais- 
ing young,  biologists  obtained  a peregrine 
chick  from  Idaho  and  placed  it  in  the  nest 
where  the  adults  accepted  it.  Another  17 
young  were  hacked  in  the  state  last  sum- 
mer, bringing  to  45  the  total  number  of 
peregrines  released  in  the  state  over  the 
past  four  years. 

For  hunting  out  of  season  and  selling 
venison  and  wild  turkeys  in  Ontario, 
four  men  were  fined  a total  of  $31,500, 
the  largest  fine  for  deer  poaching  in  the 
province.  One  of  the  culprits,  who  ad- 
mitted shooting  over  50  deer  in  one 
year,  was  fined  $21,500  and  lost  his 
hunting  license  privileges  for  20  years. 
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Tanning  Animal  Skins  — 

Mitchell  S.  Ricketts  AUG 


Grass  Roots  for  Waterfowl  Works  — 

John  Plowman,  Jr OCT 

Autumn’s  Nutty  Treats  — Jim  Hayes NOV 

NATURAL  HISTORY 

The  White  Pine  — Karl  J.  Power MAR 

Yellow-Shafted  Flicker  — 

Carsten  Ahrens MAR 

Of  Laughs  and  Cries,  and  Big  Brown 

Eyes  — Tom  Betts APR 

On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s 

Elk  — Rowland  D.  Cogan APR 

The  Sugar  Maple  — Karl  J.  Power SEP 

Counting  the  Birds  — Marcia  Bonta DEC 


PGC  STAFF  WRITTEN 


Hunting  in  Southcentral 

Pennsylvania  — Wes  Bower  MAR 

Grouse  Are  Where  You  Find  'Em  — 

Bryce  Hall MAR 

Small  Trees  Yield  Big  Benefits  — 

Jim  Shook  and  Wes  Bower MAY 

Hunting  in  Southeastern 

Pennsylvania  — Mike  Schmit MAY 

Whistle  In  The  Woods  — Barry  Moore JUN 

Hunter  Ed,  Centre  County  Style- 

Jack  Weaver  JUL 

Hunting  in  Southwestern 

Pennsylvania  — Barry  Moore JUL 

Hunting  in  Northcentral 

Pennsylvania  — Harry  Merz SEP 

RESEARCH 

Characteristics  of  Bear  Cubs  at 

Birth  — Gary  L.  Alt JAN 

Cuttings  for  Ducklings  — 

Mark  Lindberg,  Andrea  Sakash  and 

Fred  Hartman MAY 

Rabies  — It’s  Still  With  Us  — 

Larry  Iampietro  JUN 

The  Delmarva  Fox  Squirrel  — 

John  P.  Dunn  OCT 

The  1986  Game-Take  Survey  — 

William  K.  Shope  NOV 

The  Antlerless  Deer  Situation  . . . How 

Hunters  Feel  — William  K.  Shope  NOV 


THORN  APPLES 

Thornapples  — Chuck  Fergus  . . ALL  MONTHS 
TRAPPING 


Enhancing  Your  Water  Trapping 

Wisdom  — Joe  Kosack APR 

The  Edge  of  Fur  Prospecting  — 

Joe  Kosack  JUN 

Warning  by  Association  — Joe  Kosack JUL 
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Autumn  Challenge,  by  Bob  Sopchick,  is  the  fifth  limited 
edition  fine  art  print  available  through  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  Working  Together  for  Wildlife 
program.  As  with  the  previous  editions.  Autumn  Challenge 
is  limited  to  600  signed  and  numbered  prints.  Image 
size  is  approximately  15x22V2  inches,  printed  on  acid- 
free  100  percent  rag  paper.  Price  is  $125;  framed 
prints  are  an  additional  $97.50.  Requests  for  specific 
numbers  will  be  satisfied  on  a first-come,  first-served 
basis.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  AR,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17110-9797. 


CHRISTMAS 

Lasts  All  Year  With 

GAME  NEWS 

In  U.S. 

1 Year  $6.00  Canada  and  Foreign  Countries 
3 Years  $16.50  1 Year  $7.00 
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